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THE MARUWI OF THE BANIAK ISLANDS, 
Fy J. BR. Logan, 
Sources of Information. 
1, Wrirram Marspen. “‘ The History of Sumatra é&c.” Srd ed. 1811, 
pp. 478,9. 
2. H. vow Rosexsree. “ Geografische en Ethnografische Beschrij- 
ving van het dist-ikt Singkel, de Janden liggende langs de Simpang Kanan, en de 


Banjak-eilanden, benevens eene korte aanteekening nopens de Simpang kiri.” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal,-Land-en Volkenkunde—J. 11, Afl. v, 1854. 


The notices in Marsden are very slight, scarcely occupying a single page, and 
until the publication of Mr von Rosenberg’s account of the Baniak islands and 
their inhabitants, our knowledge of the most northerly of the West Sumatran 
insular trites was extremely scanty. We remain without any description of the 
interior of the principal group occupied by the Maruwi—S! Malu or Pulo Babi 
and the islets around it. The present paper is based entirely on Mr Rosenberg’s 
valuable contribution to Sumatran ethnology and geography, and in the first or 
descriptive portion of it his language has often been followed with little variation. 
I have reserved any notice of the Si Malu group in the hope that Mr Rosenberg— 

‘who has now so well illustrated the Marowi, the Mantawe and the Engano 
istanders—will be enabled to complete our knowledge of the first by visiting their 


principal seat. 
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THE BANIAR ISLANDS. 


General Description.—Si Malu the most northerly of the wes- 
tern chain of Sumatra lies on nearly the same line with Nias. Its 
northern point is in 8° N. L. and its southern in 2° 29’ N. L. 
About 40 miles almost due east, the northern point of Pulo 
Tuwanku or Great Baniak is touched. From its southern point 
Nias is distant about 27 miles due south, and ils S. E. point is 20 
miles from Cape Singkel, the nearest portion of the Sumatran 
coast, which here advances considerably. The Baniak group 
consists of numerous islets and rocks scattered irregularly over an 
area about 20 miles from E. to W. (94° 47’ to 95° 7’ E.) and 27 
miles from N. to S. (20° 21’ to 1° 54’ N.) in its broadest and 
longest portions. The entire surface of land may be computed at 
105 Sumatran miles. Fifty-two of the islands have received names, 
and there are about thirty others nameless, of which the area is 
included in that of the nearest islands in the following enumera- 
tion : 

sq. miles 

Pulo Tawanku,... eee eee essere 574 
Bangkarti...esses++ seceee 24 
Ujong Batu... ssscceeeee 2§ 
ArUungan..ccse cove caveee 2h 
Balambak gadang.......... 2 
Panjang..ssoe esse eoseee Id 
Bagu.ccecs secccssesecess 9 
Sikandang...... seesseesss If 
Tebu-tebu.... secssesscese ” 
Timbarat.... ccssccss cove 3 gy 
Mataari...c.. ccccccccssee§ 1 
Salambau,...ccee seccce cs 99 
TAMU. cee covcee cccccece ” 
Panghulu....ee sees seeees £ 
Balambak kichil.. .... .... 4 
Simoh..ccccccesccseccccncs 59 
Bahlong...+.+esessesseses 
Rangit gadang..sees sseeee 
Baleh ..ccccsscccsssccecce 
Laraga.... eeee eee eeteree 


~~ 


wh eee te 
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sq. miles. 

Asap...se- seuss eeesseses 4 
Sammut. .cvvrecccestveccres ” 
Sorong alu...ceesssesecees 4 
Laurat...see aeter eeecee 4 
Pinang.... tee eeeee eeeeee ” 
Siron MUON. .cccescccce 

la ne gantong ” 


TBs e ee sete eee eee ee esas ” 
DaleMRe ces cuce ccevcesece » 
BE ovine ean ocwkanathur 4 
Tabalascucce caccee coccsce » 
Rangit kichil.........0000s ” 
Sagu Sagub .ccscesssevces - 
Lawodu.....- ere eee eeeree a's 


BOER scce sees asucesecas ” 
Basik.cseoce Castes cccens aly 
Gosong Suwang-suwang.... «+ see » 
Gosong Samidin.... sesseesesessce 2 
Pulo Mandan kati.....0 cesses ceee - 
Gosong Sijanjaiss.. «sseeeeeveees 9 
Pulo Mariaba.........scccccescee ” 
99 «© Tabala.... scccccce socncess - 
9». Raga-raga ....secseeecseeeee ” 
yp Meylee.cee.e soccccscsccnce = 
yy —- Panjang, .ccceseevcecececers te 
Gosong Pasir...+e+.+ eee eee eesese Zh 
yy Kataping....c0 seecee vee » 
Pulo Batu.... ceccs cevesccccces - 


3x3 Ula-ula.... seeeen eee eteeree ”? 
Gosong Sitongka,..eee ss++ seeves vs 
Pulo Melela...se- cere ee eee eeee ” 


—_ 


105 
The whole group, as seen from the sea, appears of considerable 
height, two of the islands, Pulo Tuwanku and P. Bangkaru, 
being conspicuous and the latter almost entirely mountainous. 
The former is intersected by several low hill ranges; which in 
general slope gently to the flat land and the coast, but at some 
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points sink abruptly into the sea, as at Ujong Limoh, U. Tam- 
behgo and U. Batu. The highest hill is Ganong Trusa or 
Tuwanku, rising in the north of the island and east of Tuwanku 
bay to an altitude of about 400 feet. It towers prominently above 
the surrounding hills, and is clothed to its summit, which has never 
been ascended, with tall forest trees. The islanders dare not 
ascend it because they believe that on the top there is the grave 
of a bad spirit which would kill any person who approached its 
place of rest. So far as Mr Rosenberg was able to examine its 
mineral composition, it consisted principally of sandstone and 
limestone. he hill next in magnitude is Gunong Batu Lanting, 
which stands by itself on the north west side of the island. It is 
very steep, shows nearly the same outline on all sides, and is 
about 250 feet in height. On the north it plunges perpendicularly 
into the sea, and the nake! rocks exposed on this side are the same 
as those observed on Gunong Trusa. It is covered from base to 
summit with dense jungle. The name, which signifies “ the cast- 
stone,” is said to have been bestowed from a fight having once 
taken place off it between Achinese and Baniak praus, in which 
the crews of the latter used slings and stones. The last of the 
more conspicuous points of the island is Gunong Tambehgo to 
the north of Panghulu bay, and about 120 feet in height. It is 
an offshoot of the same chain which sends out Gunong Trusa to 
the eastward. Seen from the north it has the shape of a dome, 
and from the south that of a sugar loaf. In other respects it 
resembles the hills already mentioned. 

The island of Bangkara, with the exception of a few small flats 
on the coast, is entirely hilly, the highest portions being about 500 
feet above the level of thesea. In many places it sinks with so 
much steepness into the sea that no anchorage ground can be 
found. The Baniak islanders visit P. Bangkaru very seldom and 
hold it in superstitious dread, believing that it is haunted by bad 
spirits, who convey to it the souls of the dead,—a remnant of the 
old Malayu-Polynesian creed. 

Pulo Ujong Batu is also intersected by a hill range, of which 
the highest points reach to 60 or 70 feet. Pulo Bagu and P. 
Balch have likewise each a hill and on the northern side of P. 
Balambak Caiang there is a trachite rock about 25 feet high. 
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Coast and Sea.—The only points along the coasts that are named, 
with one or two exceptions, are tle promontaries of Pulu Tuwanku, 
viz., Ujong Sclinga—the western point of the island,—U. Télo 
Limob, U. T. Nare, U. Labuan-lulu—the south point,—U. Tam- 
behgo, U. Sioluh—the east point, —U. Karang Eyra, U. Bala-bala 
and Batu-lanting—the north point. The northwest point of P. 
Simoh is called Ujong Simoli, and the north point of P. U. Batu 
is called U. Batu. 

The sea between the islands is very dangerous even for vessels 
of no great size, owing to the numerous coral reefs, sand banks ard 
strong currents. These dangers are especially numerous between 
P. Tuwanku and the islets from P. Mandan kati to P. Asap, and 
from P. Asap to P. Balambak. In these tracts the bottom con- 
sists of sand and coral banks lying in stripes and frequently so close 
to the surface that even when in a sampan it is necessary to step 
out in order to drag it over them, and men may be seen standing or 
running in the sea at a distance of many hundred yards from the 
nearest land. 

A heavy surf prevails on all the banks. Along the whole of 
the southwest and south coast of Pulo Tuwanku it is so violent 
that the land cannot be approached. It is equally strong around 
P. Sarambau and P. Bangkaru, and at the north point of P. 
Ujong Batu. Bat it is against the steep shore of Batu-lanting 
that the waves break with their greatest fury. Rushing against 
the perpendicular rocky wall, torn by their constant assaults, they 
are sometimes driven up to the height of fifty feet and fill the 
vicinity with a sound like thunder. 

The principal currents that have been observed are one beginning 
at P. Ujong Batu and ending at the Rangit islands, and running 
very strong from the south east to the northwest; one running 
from east to west, to the south of P. Tuwanku; and one running 
from south to north, to the south east of P. Bangkaru. 

Square rigged vessels wishing to make the large island must 
sail outside, but vessels of less draught can sail in to the south of 
P. Rangit Kichil between the islands, following the course 
marked on the chart. 


The chief anchoring places are, on the north side, Labuan 
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Tawanku, L. Asaluan and L, Sau; on the south side, Tiloh 
Limoh and T. Narre; on the east coast of P. Tawanku, L, Sohri, 
L. Samut, L. Pangulu and L. Tambehgo ; and,-at the north 
wost point of P. Ujong Bata, Tilo Nibung. Of these the only 
anchorages for larger vessels are L. Tuwanku, L. Sau and T. 
Nibung. When the wind is from the north or west they are 
exposed to a heavy sea. Places where small vessels can anchor 
are also found on the north side of P. Bangkara, on the west side 
of P. Asap, on the cast side of P. Balambak gadang, on the east 
side of P. Baleh, and between P. Rangit gadang and P. Rangit 
kichil, the last being the safest of all. 

Streams.—Streams are only found on the two large islands, 
Tuwanku and Bangkara, and from the small size and height of 
the land they hardly deserve even the name of rivulets. With 
one exception they are only about three yards broad, and in the 
middle from } a foot to 2 feet deep at their mouths and 4 to 5 
feet farther up the stream. Their course is very short and wind- 
ing. The principal in P. Tuwanku are Ayer Sentole, A. Sirohi, 
A. Luan-wano, A. Sesagu and A. Tatalo. The last is the largest. 
It is about seven yards broad, 3 feet deep at the mouth and a 
fathom further up, and aftera continued rain it is difficult to ford. 
All these streams full into Tawanka bay. Two rivulets without 
names pour their waters into Pangulu bay and Sohri bay. The 
streams of Bangkaru are insignificant and unnamed. 


Climate.—The climate is almost the same as that of the adja- 
cent mainland. During the north-west monsoon the storms are 
more violent, and are seldom attended with thunder and lightning. 
{he mornings in that season are generally clear, and nothing 
betokens a change of weather. It is not till about midday that 
the scattered clouds begin to pack themselves about the summit 
of Gunong Trusa. They slowly spread and descend, covering 
the whole sky, and finally discharge themselves in heavy rain, 
which is usually accompanied by a strong north-west gale. The 
- climate is somewhat cooler than on the neighbouring Sumatran 
coast, owing to the narrowness of the land and the more frequent 
winds. 

Rocks and Soil.—The dense vegetation renders it yery difficult 
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to examine the geological formation of the islands, and as ths 
streamlets are not rocky their beds and banks throw little light on 
it. The rocks that have been observed are limestone, sandstone, 
slate, porphyry, quartz, felspar, and trachite. No trace of metals 
has yet been found. The shores of the larger islands and all the 
small islands are of coralline origin. Like the Batu, Mantawe 
and Engano islands the coral islets do not take the lagoon form. 
The coral banks are constantly enlarging, and, with the spreading 
mangrove, will, as Mr Rosenberg thinks, in the course of ages fill 
up the whole basin among the islands, and make them one. None 
of the coral islets take their origin at a great depth, and a large 
number of them have been formed, in Mr Rosenberg’s opinion, 
not by the proper growth of coral banks, but by the upheaval of 
the sea bottom. The subject, perhaps, requires longer and more 
extended observation. No facts showing a recent elevation of 
land are mentioned by Mr Rosenberg. On the eastern side of the 
Straits of Malacca the spreading of coral banks appears, in general, 
to be attributable to the waste of land. The grinding action of 
the waves is chiefly exerted at the summit of the ocean, and while 
the land in some places advances by the deposit of mud and sand, 
in others it is slowly worn down beneath the sea level. The 
rocky point gradually recedes landward and the coral zoophytes 
build over its former site. From the exposure of the wester 

coast of Sumatra to heavy oceanic waves and to a violent surf, 
it is probable that in general the sea is gaining on the land. The 
scattered island groups that rise along the belt of soundings are 
more likely to be remnants of the land that once covered it, than 
the nuclei of larger islands. On the sheltered eastern coast the 
alluvium advances on the sea and will envelope the islets as it 
reaches them. The question of a gradual upheaval of the Suma- 
tra-Peninsular or Sumatra-Borneon geological band is distinct 
from that of the increase or diminution of dry land from the action 
of the waves, although the one force might tend to mask the 
operation of the other. It must also be born in mind that the fact 
of Sumatra being on an ancient line of upheaval does not carry with 
it the corollary that the western coast continues to rise, Indubita- 
dle proofs of recent elevation must be furnished. No volcanic 
phenomena have been observed. The soil of the higher islands is 
rich and fruitful, that of the coral tracts is less productive. 
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Vegetation.—The vegetation is of the usual prolific character. 
The islands are masses of bright green, and the small coral islets 
present clumps of feathered cocoanuts rising above the other 
vegetation and surrounded by a band of white and dazzling sand. 
The principal useful plants are the cocoanut, sago and durian— 
each in great abandance,—the nangka, pinang, nipah, plantain, 
bambu, rattan, timber trees of different kinds, mangroves, paddy, 
ubi, kaladi and glaga. It is remarkable that the coast Casuarina 
(C. littorea), which is so abundant on the opposite shores of the 
mainland, and on those of the islands to the south of the Baniak, 
is not found on them, with the exception of a few trees at the extre- 
mity of Labuan Sobri which may have been planted. 

Animals.—Fishes, shell mollusks, and insects are plentifal. 
There are several kinds of snakes, some of them tolerably large, 
iguanas and a few crocodiles. Among birds, water fowl predomi- 
nate. The principal are a small white and an ash coloured heron, 
the black necked sea swallow, a large numenius and several 
pungas. Pigeons of different kinds, perspicilata, finches, maja- 
noides &c, kc. Fowls are abundant, particularly on thesmaller 
islands. The domestic mammals are the dog, cat, goat, rat and 
mouse. The wild ones, which only inhabit Tuwanku and Bang. 
kara, are black and brown monkeys, bats, squirrels and wild hogs- 
The last are so numerous that it is necessary to surround all the 
ladangs and gardens with strong fences to save the crops from 
their ravages. A few buffuloes have become wild. 
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General condition, number, distribution and etinic position of 
the race.—Unlike the Mantawe and Niha, the Marawi—at least 
those of Baniak—have lost most of the proper Niha-Polynesian 
habits, and adopted those of the Achinese and Malays. In their 
general condition and usages they resemble the petty and rude 
maritime tribes in other parts of the Archipelago who have adop- 
ted the dress and religion but not the arts and refinement of the 
more civilised Malays. The chief characteristic of such tribes is 
the absence of social development and energy of any kind. They 
have lost the spirit and the usages of the old Oceanic life, without 
acquiring a higher culture, and have sunk into a state of dullness 
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and sloth. The vicinity and maritime habits of the Achinese have 
destroyed all independent national action among the Maruwi 
tribes, Before the rise of the later Sumatran civilisations it is pro- 
bable that they were able to maintain their freedom and nationali- 
ty against the aggressions of other tribes of the islets and of 
Sumatra, and that with the loss of the warlike and predacious 
habits which characterise all the purer Niha-Polynesian communi- 
ties, their energy and individuality disappeared also, 

Achinese have permanently settled in the group, adhering to 
their own manners and customs, and owing no subjection to the 
Maruwi Tuwanku. They are chiefly descendants of immigrants 
from Tampat Tuan and Tarumon. They employ themselves in 
trade and in the cultivation of pepper and paddy, exporting co- 
coanuts, pepper, timber, tripang and fowls. The two Rangit 
islands are the favorite resort of all the trading vessels from Baros, 
Singkel, Tarumon, Analabu, Achin and Pulu Simalu, and it is 
not uncommon to see ten praus lying at anchor. 

The Maruwi population does not exceed 354, or about 3 to the 
equare-mile, which is considerably less than the Mantawe propor- 
tion. Pulo Tuwanku has 231 persons out of this small number 
and they are chiefly found on Tuwanku bay, the rest of the island 
being uninhabited, with the exception of a few ladangs to the east 
and west of the bay. Many of the smaller islands have no fixed 
inhabitants, and are only occasionally visited for fishing. The 
kampongs and ladangs on Tawanku are :—~ 

Kampong Tuwanku with 5 houses and 23 persons. 


- Talalu os aw ns 86 ” 

Be Sirohi » 8 67 yy 

” Rautan , 4 ” 19 ” 

Ladang Tuwankn ,, 7 » 19 . 

” Pangulu ,, 6 ” 17 ” 

9 Asaluan , 6 » 20 ~» 
52 231 


The other inhabited islands are :— 

P. Simoh.... ........ 4 houses 4 persons. 
Lamun....eeeesees 3 , S - 
Talleen.ccsceceruel » FF ~» 
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Laraga.......see00 1 house 2 persons. 


AMMNgan..cocese.»l 4 22 = 
Matahari........+. I » & wp 
Bahlong.....-.++5» 2 5 2 - 
Sikandang..... coed pp FF * 
Meyla..cccessoscesl yy 3 
TanratesccsscsseseD gf 8 “ 
Balambak gadung..4 , 9 4», 
Rangit gadang..... § , 12 ” 
Rangit kichil......3 5 5 4, 
Panjang ....-..... at Se 
Bahgu..... avecens 2 » 4 » 
Bale .wccccccseves SD we es 
Ujong Batu.......2 4, G6 


Physical Characters.—The Maruwi do not appear to present 
any traits that distinguish them from the Niha and the Mantawe, 
who are described elsewhere. 

Mental Character and Civilisation.—All that we are informed 
as to the character of the tribe is that they are exceedingly indolent 
and ignorant. Although their manners and customs are those of 
Singkel, they are inferior in art and enterprize to the more sequest- 
ered and unmodified Mantawe, whose large houses are palaces in 
comparison with the hovels of the Maruwi. They are apparently 
a fishing tribe chiefly, and do not draw so large a portion of their 
sabsistence from the forest as the Mantawe. Besides the ordinary 
garden vegetables they cultivate a little paddy, This and the 
manufacture of salt and lime are the only arts in which they are 
in advance of the Mantawe. 

Language.—As no sentences are given by Mr von Rosenberg 
the phonology and annexed particles can only be described. It is 
clear from these and the glossarial composition that the dialect is of 
the vocalic Niha-Polynesian family and, like Nihan and Tilanjang, 
less modified by the consonantal Sumatran than the Mantawe, 

Most of the words are vocalic, but there are a few with final 
n, ng, k, t, s,m. The vocalic character is shown in such words 
as a-liwu (Bata libung, Malayu nibong) wida (Silong a-bit). It 
frequently adheres to the archaic Sumatran and Peninsular pho- 
nology in preferring e to i, a or u, a predeliction still foand in 
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most of the languages of the Malacca basin, including some 
dialects of Malayu. Ex. si-lahe, Malay laki; turen, M. turun; 
ma-lange, Bat. ma-langi; me-dem, M. itam; ahe, M. api. It has 
the aspirate, liquid and elliptic tendency partially observable in 
saveral of the Sumatran languages, and much more prominently 
developed in the Nihan, Tilanjangi, Bima-Moluccan and cognate 
Polynesian phonologies. Ex. oce mater, u drink (from mi-nu, 
i-nu &c) aheé fire (com. Oceanic form afe, ape, api, Polynesian 
ahi), ohol rain (com, Oceanic form usa &c, Pol. uha), a-wahla 
red, (Bat. bara, Mal. mora), fitu 7, fulu 10, se-rifu 1,000, ula, 
island, (pulau, pulo, com. form), woh-noe coco-nut, bira, silver, 
(pirak Bata), bo hair, (bok Singkel, o-buk, boe Bata). 

Definitive prefixes occur similar to those of the cognate dialectsy 
e. g. si-lahe man, si-lawe woman, a-liwa nibong, a-laha the 
wareng tree, a-limo the citron pen-aru the aru tree, g-obi the 
ubi, gu-li lalang, (ri Singkel, Batta). Qualitives and assertives 
have the com. ma-, m- &c, me-dem black, ma-oin white; o-mi-du 
stand (du-du Ache) ; ma-lange swim, (ma-langi Bata) ; u-me-gun 
laugh, u-me-ng-ké cry (man-angis Bat., Mal.) &c. The super- 
added w-, o- that occurs in several of the assertives appears to be 
a contraction of lu-, lo-, as in u-ma-lao go, (lao Bata). It occurs 
in lieu of the more common directive di-, in Zu-bawa below, (di- 
bawa Malay) which has also an assertive application, usually 
passive, but in some dialects active, and contracting toi. The 
Baniak qualitive and assertive /u appears to be the la-,na-, ra-,a- 
of many of the other dialects—Bata, Niha, Ache, Sunda &c— 
generally qualitive, sometimes also substantival, and in Niha as in 
Roti, Timori &c. also assertive. In one Baniak word of Bata 
origin the liquid def. is postfixed, a Malagasy usage now best 
preserved in some of the Bima-Moluccan, Papua-Polynesian and 
Micronesian languages,—tido-la tin, (tima-ra Bata of Pak-pak, 
siembo-ra Bata of Toba). The final | in ohol raia, (tuha Pol.) 
bol-al, bal-al day, langkol sky (langit Mul. Bata &c), lepu-d earth 
appears to be also postfixual. The glossarial affinities of the lan- 
guage are examined in the historical section. 

Spiritualism.—All the: Maruwi tribes arc Mahomedaus. Of 
their native superstitions we know nothing. There is only one 
priest in the Baniuk islands. 
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Dress.—The dress is that of the Malays of Sumatra and the 
weapons are mostly of Achinese and Nias fabrication. 


Ffouses.—The houses are wretched hovels, and bear the strongest 
testimony to the laziness of the Marawi. It is only in the kam- 
pongs of Tuwanku, Talalu and Sirohi that some plank houses built 
in the Malay fashion are to be seen, but in a miserable state of 
decay and scarcely inhabitable. All the other huts are made of 
bambus, ‘cocoanut and other leaves and are open to the wind and 
rain. Each is placed on a sand bank in the sea, several hundred 
yards from the adjacent island, on account of the swarms of mosqui- 
toes. They have the custom of piling their ripe coconuts beside 
the huts in columns six to eight feet high. 


Food.—Their food consists of sago, ubi, kaladi, rice, fish, shell 
fish and wild animals. When there is a want of better provisions 
they use the inalaut, a root one to two feet long, six to ten inches 
thick, with a thorny skin, and, in its raw state, yellowish. They 
skin it and roast it at a large fire. It is bitter and ropy. 


Agriculture.—In the ladangs they plant paddy, kaladi and ubi, 
but, from their excessive indolence, in quantities too small even for 
their own consumption. It hence often happens that their provi- 
sions are entirely exhausted, and when a continuance of bad 
weather prevents them from fishing, they must starve. Asa great 
portion of their subsistence is derived from the sea, they devote 
themselves to fishing and are very expert in it, especially in throw- 
ing a light harpoon, 10 to 12 feet long. 

Preparation of Sago.—They prepare sago in the following 
mauner. The stem is cut in pieces about 3 feet long, from which 
the outer bark is removed. After lying some days in the shade, 
they are brought into the house, and the whole family join in 
rasping them into a coarse meal with graters half a foot long 
furnished with teeth of nibong. The meal is then placed ona 
cloth stretched over a wooden tub, water is poured over it and the 
mass worked with the hands. The fine particles of sago pass with 
the water into the tub, while the woody substances remain on 
the cloth. When the sago has sunk to the bottom of the tub, the 
water is poured off and the meal dried. 

Other Arts—Tho only other arts practised by them are the 
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preparation of salt, burning shells and.coral for lime, the manufac- 
ture of brown sugar, and twisting ropes of bark. 

Trade.—The trade of the islands is insignificant. The princi- 
pal imports are rice, tobacco, cotton goods and cutlery, and the 
exports coconuts, dried fish, shell-lime, a little tortoiseshell, tripang, 
birds nests, timber and coral, 

Family and Social life. Government—Nothing is mentioned 
as to the family and social life, save what may be implied in the 
resemblance of some of their manners and customs to those of 
Singkel and of others to those of Nias. 

The chief authority is the Tuwanka of Great Baniak, who 
resides in kampong Tuwanku. Under him are Datus of whom 
there are in some cases five or six in the same kampong. 

History.—Of the recent history of the Baniak islanders scarcely 
anything is known. 

From the tradition of the natives with respect to Bata lanting 
it is probable that they have at some former period been invaded 
by Achinese. They still entertain a fear of a similar attack. 

The present Tuwanku, whois a very old man, holds himself to 
be a descendant of the earlier royal family of Menangkabau, his 
grandfather having come from Pagar-rugong and married a 
woman of Nias, 

With Singkel the Baniak islands fell under the dominion of the 
Datch government. The only exception is the uninhabited island 
of Jawi Jawi which is a dependency of Tarumon. 

The ancient history must be drawn from the ethnology. Mr 
Rosenberg believes that the islands were first peopled from 
Nias. As Nihan is generally spoken in addition to the native 
dialect, it may be inferred that a long and intimate intercourse 
had existed with the Niha prior to the monopoly of the trade by 
settlers and traffickers from the coast of Acheen. It is probable 
that the Nihans rogularly frequeated the group and that much 
intermixture took place, but it would be going too far to hold, 
with Mr Rosenberg, that the basis of the population is Nihan, and 
that the local peculiarities have been derived from different foreign 
sources, thus ignoring any native ethnic element whatever. 

Mr Marsden, upon Malayan or Nias authority it may be pre- 
sumed, classes the Baniak with the Nako-nako and Si-Malu 
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islanders as a people distinct from the Niba and known as Maras 
or Maruwi. The inhabitants of Nako-nako, who were probably 
described to him by the Padang Malays who resort there for 
coconut oil, are as fair complexioned as the Nihans. 

That the Marawi belong to the same branch of the Niha-Poly- 
nesian race with the Niha may be admitted, and it is also probable 
that they have gradually assimilated more and more to them, but 
there is no proof whatever that they are merely colonics of the 
latter. It is possible that, at some remote period, when the tribes 
of Nias spoke different dialects, they were derived from it, but the 
Maruwi possess in their language an incontestible evidence that 
the basis of the population, whatever it may have been in blood, 
was not a tribe speaking the existing Nilan. The Maruwi aud 
Nihan are distinct, although closely connected, dialects. 

Mr Marsden, in his essay on the Polynesian or East-Insular 
languages (1834), gives a short vocabulary, on the authority of 
Mr W. Smith, under the heading “ Marras (near Nias).” This 
was probably obtained from the Nuko-nako islanders. It consists, 
like his other vocabularies, of the first 10 numerals and of 24 other 
words or rather of 21, three being blank in the Marras column. 
The language, he remarks in his History of Sumatra (p, 479), 
“although considered by the natives of these parts as distinct and 
peculiar— which will naturally be the case where people do not 
understand each other's conversation—has much radical affinity 
to the Baia and Nias, and less to the Pagi; but all belong to the 
same class and may be regarded as dialects of a general language 
prevailing amongst the original inhabitants of this eastern archipe- 
lago, as far at least as the Moluccas and Philippines.” In the 3d 
chapter of the Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific islands, it was obser- 
ved that, from Marsden’s vocabulary, the language appeared to 
be vocalic with a small proportion of consonants; and, froma 
comparison of the Nihan, Tilanjangi and Bata with the other 
Sumatran tongues, the general inference was drawn that the wes- 
tern islanders preserved, with considerable purity, the original 
voealic and East Indonesian character of the Sumatran languages, 
Mr Rosenberg has appended to his paper a very valuable com- 
parative vocabularly of 264 words, in the dialects of Aché, Singkel, 
Pak-pak, Toba and Baniak. The full number is not given in all 
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the dialects. The Baniak vocables amount to 126, and they are 
the first important contribution to the ethnology of the tribe. Mr 
Rosenberg expresses his surprise that so small a population should 
have been able to form an idiom of their own, from which it would 
appear that he attributes the peculiarities of the dialect when 
compared with Nihan, to the addition of vocables invented by the 
colonists after their first migration from Nias. He informs us 
that besides the native dialect the greater number of the inhabi- 
tants also speak Nihan, many of them Malay, and those on the 
eastern islets Achcan. We thus find in full operation on these 
islands the same cause of the change and assimilation of language 
which is at work in most of the ethnic provinces of the Indian 
Archipelago, as in other regions. It is probable that the native 
element has long been decreasing, as in Nihan. 

To understand the relation of Marawi, in its proper form, to the 
other languages of the Sumatran province, it is necessary to advert 
to their history as a whole. In the Section on the languages of 
Sumatra (Ethn. of the I. P. Is.) it wasshown that three principal 
linguistic phases may be recognized, each of which has predomina- 
ted more or less extensively during different periods in the history 
of the existing race and formation. This mixed formation may be 
termed the Himalayo-Polynesian, and the four most prominent of 
the phases it has assumed in Sumatra may be indicated as follows. 
Prior to the entrance of the Himalaic phonology, the vocalic 
Malagasy had succeeded to the Draviro-Australian; and it had 
prevailed so long and so exclusively as to confer one character on 
all the Sumatran dialects. The effect of the intrusion of Himalaic 
tribes during an era when the Himalaic like the Chinese phonolo- 
gy retained its ancient harsh and consonantal character, was to 
produce two phonetic phases. In the one the native phonology 
kept its ground and gave its soft and vocalic form to the Himalaic 
words that were received into the Sumatran vocabularies as Sans- 
krit ones were in an after age into those of the leading tribes. Ina 
the other the intrusive phonology predominated, and not only pre- 
served the proper forms of the Himalaic vocables, but to some 
extent modified the native Sumatran ones. The Himalayo-Poly- 
nesian formation may thus be considered as having been evolved 
from the presence in Sumatra of three successive formations, 
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the Draviro-Asonesian, the Malagaso-Asonesian and the Ultraindo- 
Asonesian. Each of the two last had partially preserved and 
modified and partially destroyed the preceding formation. In the 
Ultraindo-Asonesian era the vestiges of the Draviro-Australian 
age appear to have been glossarial only, with some slight excep- 
tions, but the Malagaso-A%sonesian formation was still the basis one 
in the phonology of many of the dialects and in the idealogy of all, 
although already considerably modified by the cruder Ultraindian. 
The vocabularies were exceedingly mixed. Most of the formatives 
and particles, the pronouns and numerals, and many of the other 
vocables, were of Malagasy affinity, while the remainder of the 
glossary was Himalaic or Ultraindo-Gangetic. The consonantal 
phasis was induced in those dialects in which the Himalaic element 
predominated over the vocalic and gave its own character to the 
phonology. The Achean, the ancient Malayu and other mixed 
phonologies possessing a considerable degree of harshness, were 
thus formed. 


In an era subsequent to the first migration of the Tibetan and 
Chino-Tibetan tribes across the Himalayan barrier into India and 
Ultraindia, the Chinese and Tibetar phonologies began to lose 
their ancient character and to become soft, slender, elliptic and 
vocalic. This phonetic emasculation has affected all portions.of 
the Chinese and Himalaic provinces, although in its developement 
in different languages and groups it has exhibited much variety. 
It is still in progress, and the many partially sequestered dialects 
of the Tibeto-Ultraindian region have preserved examples of the 
ancient consonantal forms and of successive stages of decay, 
The slender and elliptic Ultraindian phonology was also commu- 
nigated to the Sumatran languages, and it chiefly affected those 
of the western islets. As with the older consonantal wave, its 
presence was marked both by a fresh introduction of Himalaic 
vocables in the new elliptic or softened forms, and by the change 
it produced in many of the prior Sumatran words, Himalaic, 
Malagasy and Dravirian. The older phonology has been retained 
in @ considerable degree by the Mon-Anam languages, and they 
strongly influenced the dialects of the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra up to a recent period. Indeed their influence is still in 
operation where the Siamese is in contact with Simang and Malay. 
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The fourth phasis is not in itself a distinct one from the preceding. 
It is not connected with any great linguistic revolution on the 
continent, but merely results from one of the native languages 
of Sumatra that was least affected by the elliptic Ultraindia 
phasis, having become expansive and aggressive, and thus acquired 
the character of a diffusive sub-formation. This latest influential 
phasis was that acquired by Malayu after it had become much 
softened by the presence of the less consonantal dialects with 
which it must always have been in contact as it expanded, and 
after its ideology had thrown off mach of the ancient Malagasy 
character and taken a form more akin to the crude Ultraindian. 
The modern Malayu has deeply influenced and largely but un- 
equally assimilated all the other languages. This Malayucising 
of the other Sumatran tongues has been in progress throughout 
the era in which the Malays have been the most numercus, 
powerful and enterprising of the Sumatran tribes. 

Each of these linguistic phases of Sumatra was carried to the east- 
ward by the navigating tribes of its coasts and islets, and was disse- 
minated from island to island and group to group far over the Indo- 
Pacific seas. The latest or Malayan form of the consonantal 
phonology spread to most parts of the Indian Archipelago, the 
older and more consonantal Sumatran over Java, Borneo, North 
Indonesia, Micronesia and a portion of Papuanesia, while the 
elliptic chiefly predominated in East Indonesia and was thence 
diffused over Papuanesia, Polynesia and Micronesia. The existing 
Sumatran languages preserve remnants of the ruder forms given 
to the vocables by the primary consonantal Ultraindian phonology. 
These are chiefly foundin Malay dialects and Achean. In Malay 
itself these forms have been softened. The secondary or elliptic 
aspirate Malagasy and vocalic Ultraindian and the archaic vocalic 
phonologies are best preserved in Nihan, Maruwi and Tilanjang. 
Mantawe has been partially and Bata considerably modified by 
the consonantal phonology. The proper consonantal tongues them- 
selves possess numerous vocalic words of the Malagaso-Asonesian 
and vocalised Himalayo-Asonesian forms, and their consonantalism 
has long been in a state of slow decay. If the process of emascu- 
lation be not interrupted, it is probable that all the Sumatran 
languages will ultimately revert to the archaic vocalism or rather 
to modifications of it, elliptic in their general character. 
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From this account of the history of the Sumatran languages we 
are prepared to findin each of them numerous and often peculiar 
affinities with the more eastern tongues of the Indo-Pacific pro- 
vince, and in those of the more vocalic group—B atan, Nihan, 
Mantawe, Maruwi and Tilanj angi —relations with the vocalic 
eastern languages that were formed prior to the predominance and 
diffusion of the Malayu. But as Malayn itself, in the old Suma- 
tran or Malagasy portion of its basis, belongs to the same vocalic 
family, many archaic vocables are also common to it with the group 
in question and with eastern tongues, and some are even common 
to Malayu and the latter which are not found in the former. In 
all these cases it is necessary to distinguish as much as possible 
between the vocables, or forms of them, that have been carried 
eastward by the proper Malays and those which were disseminated 
from the Sumatran centre in the pre-Malayan era when theinsular 
parent of the Malayu formed one of the dialects of the Sumatran 
vocalic group. The eastern dispersion of S umatran vocables has 
proceeded in all eras and been conducted by various tribes. Hence 
not only different roots for the same idea, but different forms of the 
game root, have been carried from its shores. In the long and 
oscillatory succession of tribes, formations and dialects that have 
filled its history from the present epoch to that wh en rude Austra- 
loid hordes first gave it human inhabitants, asingl e navigable river 
like the Palembang, may have furnished many synonimous roots 
and variations of roots to the eastern vocabularies. 

In Baniak we find Nihan, Batan, Malayan and South Sumatran 
words, and many others either peculiar or having affinities with 
eastern tongues. Itis fundamentally a member of the Bata-Nihan 
group and its relationship to the other Asonesian groups has a 
similar range. 

From the phonology, the pronouns, the prefixes and the post- 
fixes of Baniak, and the known ideologic character of the other 
languages of the same geographical and glossarial group, it may 
be inferred that its basis is mainly Oceanic or Malagasy in pho- 
nology and ideology. The vocabulary, like that of the other 
Sumatran and Sumatro-Polynesian tongues, is chiefly composed 
of Draviro-Australian, Malagasy, Himalaic and Chino-Himalaic 
words. Its more archaic history is involved in that of the other 
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Niha-Polynesian languages, and must be investigated with that of 
the whole family. The proper object of a special consideration 
of a single tongue like the Maruwi is to establish to what group 
it belongs; and where the materials are only glossarial, this must 
be done by tracing the roots in the Maruwi forms in other Aso- 
nesian vocabularies, or in those foreign ones to which the mass of 
the Asonesian roots are referable. 


The modern ingredients are chiefly Malayan, but some of the 
Nihan, Bata and Achean words are probably also recent. There 
are some slight traces of intercourse with Javanese, 

A considerable number of the words are Malay of Singkel and 
Ache, especially the former. Ex. bunga karang, coral; ungkung, 
S., (angka M.); tumba, spear, S., M. tomba; kubur grave; 
telinga ear; utara north; selatan south; timor east; ber-laut 
(seaward) west; dado, a chief 8. (dato M. also grandfather); turen, 
descend, turun Mal. A.; mesiaia, poor, miski A. (miskin Mal. 
Arabic, but the Ban. may be me-siaia); kaya, rich, M. A., 
kuning, yellow, M. A.; kilet, lightning, A. (kilat M. Bat.) ; 
guru thunder, A. M. Words of this class whether directly or 
indirectly received from the Malays, belong to the Malayan or 
latest influential sub-formation. 

There are a few Malayu words which must have been derived 
from the proper Malays, as they are not current in Ache, in the 
mixed dialect of Singkel or in Bata. Ex. near dekan, M. dikat. 

There are also some non-Malayan vocables similar to Achean, 
to Bata and to Nihan, respecting which it may often be doubtful 
from the proximity of the tribes whether they have been borrowed 
from settlers, or are a portion of the archaic vocabulary common 
to the Baniak tribe and the adjacent Sumatran race to which they 
belonged. If the vocabulary could be resolved into ingredients 
derived from Niha, Bata, Ache and Malay, all such words might 
be referred to the Niha, Bata and Ache visitors and colonists, 
but as there is a large and distinct native element, the true history 
of these vocables can only be ascertained after the forms they 
possess in this N. W. group have been compared with those 
which they take in other dialects. 

Amongst the purely Achean are a-wula run, Ache da- blung ; 
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omi- du stand, A. da- du; words both from their form and their 
nature more likely to be archaic than recent. 

From the mach more namerous Bata list may be cited bahba 
mouth, Bata baba, Singkel, Ache bawa, Tilanjang hawi (h-b, p, as 
in the more aspirate Niha-Potynesian phonologies, e. g. Til. hawi 
hog for bawi, babi); igong nose, the Bata form of a common 
Sumatran and Indonesian vocable, Nilan ighu, iru; gaul plantain, 
B. gal, galo, Singkel galu; delok hill, B. dolok; wongi doa!, B. 
bungki, Ju-ma-lao go B. lao; ma-lange snim, ma-langi Bata; 
a-su dog, B. Niha a-su (com.). 

Amongst the words common to Marawi with Nihan are obo 
large, Nihan ibi, Mantawe ebe-yo. (The N. and Mantawe forms 
are varieties of the same form, but the Baniak is an archaic 
dialectic form found in Malagasy and Polynesian) ; mor -la sleep, 
N. mar, muru, Mant. mar-eb; bo, bu hair, N. bu, Rijang bu, 
Bata u-bu—all elliptic forms of buho, buok &c; a-tha man, 
a-taha Niha, taka Filanjang, the Baniak varicty is a curt form of 
the aspirate Nihan; awa tree, N. ewo wood; bawa, bowa moon, 
N. bawa; bungi bangi night, N. bungi, bongi, Bata bongin. 
Some of the words found in both vocabularies are to be consider- 
ed as archaic Niha-Maruwi and some as common to the various 
dialects of the ancient vocalic Sumatran, but others are evidently 
of Nias origin. The Niba vocabulary, it may be remarked, has 
been more Malaicised than the Maruwi, so that the ancient com- 
mon glossary is probably better preserved by the latter. 

A few words have special Mantawe affinities and a larger num~- 
ber South Sumatran (Rijang, Komreng, Lampong.) These must 
belong to an archaic and diffusive glossary. 

Several words connect Maruwi with eastern vocabularies and 
especially with those of the trans-Javan or Bima-Timorian band, in 
which the elliptic phonology is also strongly marked,—ma-odi-n 
white, m-utin Timor; a-hin teeth, wa-hine Belo; mehlu 
monkey, Timor belo; luan stream, Ende luvu; ahéé, fire, Ende 
ahi; u drink, ngi-u Savu. These words do not necessarily prove 
that the Maruwi colonised the Timorian islands or Timorians the 
Baniak islands. For the present they merely shew that Maruwi was 
one of the ancient Sumatran vocalic dialects akin to Niha, Man- 
tawe and Bata, and probably to many others now motlified or 
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extinct—that its phonology underwent elliptic and aspirate changes 
like the Nihan, Mantawe, Tilanjang and Bata—and that from this 
Samatran vocalic group several varieties of the same vocables were 
carried to the eastern islands. The Maruwi navigators may have 
founded eastern colonies as well as the Nilias and Batas, bat a 
larger vocabulary must be examined before inferences so specific 
can be drawn. At present it is sufficient to remark that the voza- 
lic, aspirate and elliptic phonology of the Timorian, Moluccan and 
Polynesian dialects, and a very large number of those forms of the 
insular vocables that are most prevalent in these groups, are found 
preserved in the languages of the western islets of Sumatra, The 
civilisation of the Niha and the vestiges of the pre-Hinda civilisa- 
tion of the Bata, connect the old Sumatran race with that which 
most largely colonised the eastern islands; and the circumstance 
that most of the diulectic varicties of the Sumatran voca- 
bles are found in eastern vocabularies, can only be explain- 
ed by the greater number of the maritime Sumatran tribes 
having in the same or in successive ages, voyaged to the 
eastward for trade, rapine, war or colonisation. In the presence 
of the Indian, Ultraindian, Arabic, European and Chinese navi- 
gation, and that of the Javans, Malays and Bugis with their 
improved vessels, the ancient Niha-Polynesian maritime art 
has decayed among the Maruwi, Niha and Mantawe, but the 
last still retain some traces of it, and in the Philipines, the Moluc- 
cas, Micronesia and Polynesia it continues to ftourish with varia- 
ble vigour. When it was in the ascendant in Sumatra, the fleets 
of Tapanooly Bay, of Tuwanku Bay, of Nias and the Pagai 
islands may have more thanrivalled the Moluccan and Micronesian 
in the range of their voyages; and to the possession of these fleets 
Wwe must ascribe the spread of the Himalaic race from Sumatra 
to the eastern confines of Polynesia. 

The connection between the Marawi vocabulary and that of the 
Niha, the Mantawe, the Tilanjangs and the Batas will be specially 
examined in describing the Nihas. 

If we now view the Marawi glossary on the side of its conti- 
nental affinities we find that like the other Sumatran vocabularies 
it bears the impress of all the great formations that have been 
recognised in Asonesia. Of the words more particularly examined 
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below, the Pronouns, Definitives (annexed), and Numerals with 
the words for Nose, Teeth, Hand, Ear, Fire, Moon, White, 
Large, Eat, Drink, Man, Mother, Child, Fish, T'vee (2) Cocoa- 
wut, Stone, Fire, Moon and Gold are Mataaasy ; that the words 
fur Hair, Eye, Earth, Hill, Night, Black, Dark, Small, Yes, 
No, Man (1), Woman, Brother (or Sister) Dog, Cat, Bird, 
Monkey, Snake, Tree (1) Plantain, Rice, arth, Hill, Stream, 
and Ship are Himatate (Chino-Hialaic, Scytho-Himalaic &c) ; 
and that those for Water, Sun, Day, Star, Short and Sleep are 
Dravrno-AvusTRALIAN. 

Most of the vocables belong to the great Sumatro-Polynesian 
formation, but the archaic individuality of Marnwi in relation not 
only to Bata and the other Sumatran dialects but to Nihan, is 
illustrated by its possession of some forms having a peculiar 
connection with Himalaic or Malagasy and with eastern Asone- 
sian. For example the Ist pron. re-ha has a distinct and very 
archaic connection with Malagasy. Re is a current Malagasy 
definitive, but Malagasy now uses iza as the prefix, When the 
language was first transplanted to Sumatra the pronominal root 
hu, ku, must have been free, and admitted of different preposed 
definitives. It occurs not ooly with the sibilant but with other 
forms of the liquid in different Asonesian vocabularies. O-bo 
large, is another example of the retention of an archaic Malagasy 
and Nilotic form (o-bo-ma Shangalla, am-bu Malagasy), Niha and 
Mantawe have another Malagasy form i-bi, e-be. The broad form 
is preserved in the New Caledonian am-boi-da. Ahe fire, preserves 
the Malagasy form afe, the common Asonesian being afi, alii. The 
Malagasy vowel is also preserved in lahe man. Examples like 
these show that the pure Malagasy was first deposited on the western 
islets—and probably also on the adjacent coasts—of Sumatra, 
and that there have been less frequent and extensive linguistic 
mixtures and consequent corruptions in these islets than in Suma- 
tra itself. 

To compare each of the vocables even in Mr Rosenberg’s short 
vocabulary with those of all the other Asonesian and the connect- 
ed continental tongues would demand a volume, and the results 
would be much less satisfactory and determinate than those I have 
derived from my general comparative vocabulary, and from the 
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consideration of the insu lar languages in the mass. The Marnwi 
is but one of some hundreds of dialects having a similar history, 
and the peculiarities of each of which are mainly due not toa 
difference in the succession of great formations and gradual ethnic 
revolutions which have resulted in making it what we now find it 
to be, but to the fact of so many distinct groups of tongues 
having co-existed throughout a long lapse of time, and given rise 
to various local linguistic currents, Each dialect, however much 
sequestered, has, from time to time, been affected by intrusive 
ones, gi ving rise to new special affinities and diminishing some old 
ones. Thus in proportion as Baniak replaces old words by 
Malayan its Nihan element decreases. As its special Nihan 
ingredients increased it became the less Batan, and the more it 
gained from other Sumatran tongues generally during its later 
history, the more must it have lost of those specific affinities to 
eastern vocabularies which arose at an earlier period. It is quite 
consistent with such a gradual restriction or localising of its more 
intimate relationships, that its general ethnic position with refer- 
ence to the great formations of Asonesia, should remain little if 
at all changed. The mutual intermixture of a dozen languages 
forming one of the groups in a large family does not affect their 
relation to the family or that of the family to the wider alliances 
in which it has a place. 

That the historical evidence furnished by the vocables may be 
the better understoo d, I have adduced a few in each class and in 
the first place indicated the Asonesian range of each of them, 
giving examples of those varieties that most resemble the Baniak, 
The formation by which the root was communicated to the islands 
is then mentioned, and one or more of the forms which it has in 
that formation are cited. Asan exemplification of the full light 
which is thrown on the origin of the Asonesian vocables by taking 
not one but all or several of those that are prevalent in different 
vbocaularies or in the same vocabulary with changes in meaning, 
I have in one or two instances appended the synonymes current 
in the other Sumatran languages and their derivation. 


1. PRONOUNS AND PARTICLES. 


The Ist pron. rehw (re-hu) has the Malagasy and Bata form 
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of the Semito-Libyan and Oceanic aspirate and guttural root hu, 
ku. To this it prefixes a definitive, a usage common to the 
Malagasy and Semito-Libyan with most of the East Oceanic 
pronominal systems. Re is a common definitive of the Semito- 
Libyan and Malagaso-Polynesian formations, and de, le, ne; ra, 
da, la, na &e, are variations of the same particle. Re is a 
Malagasy form (Ethn. P. ny, c. v, sec. 6, sub-sec. 6). 


Comp. a-hu, éz-a-hu or i-za-ha Malagasy (ku poss.), an-a-ku 
or a-na-ku Babylonian, a-hu Bata, a-ku Malay, y-a-u-[probably 
from i (z)-a-(h) u] Niha, Kisa, i-a Lampong, Komreng, si-a-k 
Iloko, da-ku Malay, na-ka Balignini, na-hu Bima, la-ku Lobo, 
ru-ka Kaili, and a-li-ka Wugi, the nearest to the Baniak re-hu. 


The 2d pron. rio (ri-o) appears to combine the same prefix 
with a contracted form of the common Niha-P olynesian root. 
The Bata ho and the Timorian ho, o (Timor, R oti, Lieti, Kisa) 
are the same variety. The prefix ri- is found in the Malay 
di-kau, Lampong ni-ku, Javan di-ko. The Belo i-ri is probably 
a contraction of a similar variety, The Tilanjanji baréé (ba-re-e) 
is an analogous form in which the root is rep resented by e (koe, 
kue being a common Asonesian form) and the labial prefix is 
superadded as in the 3d pron, bo-hey (comp. the Ist pron. ba-kau 
Bajo, ma-sa-ku Pasir, mi-ta-ko Sumba and the 2d mi-ka Binua, 
ma-si-ko Pasir). The Belo i-ri is an analogous E. Indonesian 
form, with the root elided. 


The 3d pron. dio is Malay dia, nia, Landak diyo, Goront. tio 
&e. 

The definitive prefixes si-, a-, pen-, gu-, g- are Malagaso- 
Polynesian. The sonant form occurs in Nihan ga-, gu-, Gebe ga- 
&e. 


The qualitive and assertive ma-, me-, m- is the common Mala- 
gaso-Polynesian particle. 

The def, postfix -la, -1 is the -na of Malagasy and the -na, -la, 
ra &c of many eastern vocabularies, La also occurs assertively 
in mor-la sleep. It is used assertively in many Niha-Polynesian 
languages, 
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2. NUMERALS. 


The numerals are the Malagaso-Polynesian, 1 asa, 2 dua, 
3 telu, 4 ampe, 5 lima, 6 anam, 7 fitu, 8 walu, 9 siwa, 
10 fulu, The only departures from the Malagasy forms are asa 
1, ampe 4 (Aché ampet, Malay ampat) and anam 6 (Malay &c), 
the Malagasy prefix being e¢ in 1 and 4 and not a-, am- and 6 
wanting the final m. The Nako-nako forms are somewhat dif- 
ferent, and several of them have the postfix -bo or-o. They are 
f sawo, 2 due-o (Malagasy due), 3 tlo-bo, 4 atu (for fatu), 
5 lima-bo, 6anum, 7 iatubo, or itu (for fita), 8 ulu~do, 
9 siwa, 10 nolu, 

3. NAMES OF ATTRIBUTES. 


White. 


maodin (ma-odin) B., uding N.* Sumatran and com. In- 
dones. puti &c. A nasalised form is found also in Timor mutia 
and Bali puting, of which the gutturalised Borneon putik, puti 
are variations. Bisayan has busag. The elision of the labial 
initial occurs also in Malu ute ute, Mangkasari utim, Formosan 
ma-usi &c. The prefix is the com, Malagaso -Asonesian qualitive 
ma-, still prevalent in E. and N. Indonesia and Polynesia, although 
rare or modified in Sumatra. The n, -rig may be simply the nasal 
final often taken by the Malagasy vocalic words in the consonan- 
tal Indonesian dialects, But it is possibly the definitive as in the 
Cerami puti-ra &c. 

Matacasy fatsy, fuchi, futi, fusi. The sibilant is preserved in 
the Niha a-fusi, Tidori ma-busi, Madura a-puse, Karangan rom- 
pos, Celebesian ma-busi, ma-busa, Bisayan busag, Formosan ma- 
usi. The root was carried eastward in this form by the Microne 
sian stream (Pelew howse, Ualan was, was-was, e-wuet, Radak 
e-mus, Rotuma fis), but not by the Papuanesian or Polynesian. 

The Malagasy vocable is African,—fachi Agau. The root in 
various forms—more often fa, ba, fa, bu &e, than fi, bi kc, and with 
or without prefixes and suffixes—is the most prevalent Semiti- 
Libyan ; abiad, abiar &e Arabic, hais Saumali, hathi Gulla, ht 
Egyptian, fasi, afads &c Sereras gr., ped, bisa Bode, padi Pika, 
i-basi-le Ngambana, fade Mandara. The final changes frequently 

* B., Baniak ; N. Nako-Nako (or Mersden's). 
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from the dental to the liquid, e-fur Mso, e-buri Bute, o-wuru Okam 
sa-biul Ham, fali Hausa (comp. fade Mandara), puru Gebo gr. 
a-pura Boko, a-hule Gadsaga, a-pfura Bumbete, fora Ntere, 
mbara Ekamtulufa gr., bul Bornui, bu-buli Goali, 2o-pula Bagba- 
lan, a-fire Susu, se-fire Tene. The labial root simple and duplica- 
ted is also common -fo, i-fa, a-fe, pfu, ma-fo, e-fu, pu, e-we, we, 
fufu, fifu, buba, e-pupa, popo, a-puwa, é-fifi, ka-pup &c, &e. 
These radical forms and the common variety in which the final is 
a liquid 1, r, rarely n, are not to be considered as derivatives from 
Semitic, but as having descended, like the cognate Semitic terms, 
from the mother formation. The root is nearly universal, and it 
occurs with a liquid final in the Scythic, Draviro-Australian, and 
—applied to silver, gold and iron—in Semito-Libyan (bir, bir-ta, 
fil-at &c, &c). While the rarer African form fuchi [—fusi] is 
current as white in Malagasy, the more common African pula, 
pura, bul, pura is preserved in Malagasy in one of its secondary 
applications, moon yula. The root is Chino-Tibetan as well as 
Scythic but with a final guttural pe’, pa’, pue’ &c Chinese, phyok 
Thochu. Khamti also preserves the k, phyuk. In Burman Naga 
&c it is lost, phyu, a-po &c. See Ethn. Part II.,c.v., S.11.— 
Tron, Sitven. [See Appendix, WurrTs.] 
Black. 

medem, (m-eden) B. mitome, (m-itome) N. Sumatran and 
Indones. com. Malay &c, itam, Niha, Pampangan a-itu. The 
o of the N. variety is found in some Borneon and Celebesian 
vocabularies, m-etom, ma-iton, mo-itomu &c. The final becomes 
nasal in some dialects, itang Tranganu, idong Sunda. The Javan 
chemu has an independent connection with continental forms of 
the root. 

Unrrainpian, dam Siam, nam Khamti, den Anam, cham 
Singfu, ga-tscham Bodo, ga-sam Garo, chang Mon, chang-lo 
Changlo. The root is probably current with other meanings 
(blue, green, dark, &c &c) in other Himalaic vocabularies. Tengsa 
and Nogaung Naga have for green ta-cham. The root is proba- 
bly Tatar -chara, chona, shem-el &c. 


Dark. 
malawa (ma-lawa). Rijang black ma-lau (see Black), Hr- 
MALAIC, 
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Large. 
obo (o-bo) Niha i-bi, Mantawe e-be-yo, Polynesian pu, New 
Caledonian am-boi-da. 
Maxaaasy, am-bu, a-bu, bei, be. African o-bo-ma Shangalla, 
a-vee Tigre. Scythic, e-mo, Fin am-ba Tungusian &e. 


Small. 
ada=-ada. [The Niha idi, Mantawe te-te, Bataete, Polynesian 
iti, iki, chi, Australian miti &c &c is a different root, of Dravi- 
rian origin]. 

Curno-Himatatc. Chin. short té, dé, to. Horpa ga-de, 
Thochu thatha, Lepcha atan, Burman ato, to. The Himalaic ex- 
panded form Bhotia thundung, Miri adyadag, Dhimal to-toka, is 
found in Niha aduko, Cerami tuktuk &c. 


Short. 
wida. Silong a-bit, Onin fisio, Utanata me-meti, Australian 
small miti. 

Dravirtan, imiting Kol. The other Dravirian forms of the 
root are also foundin Asonesia. The broad Uraon phuda, Garo 
bandok is represented by the pandak, pendek, ma-pundu, ma- 
pundi, ma-puncho, ponok of Sumatran and other Indonesian 
vocabularies, The Bisayan me-a-put, ma-li-pot, Polynesian poto, 
poko may be a contraction of forms in nd, or a pure Dravirian 
form (puda Uraon, putti Telinga &c). 


Yes. 
anga. Jav. ingge, Mantawe onon {Rajmahali onon} Philip. 
oen, wan, un. 
Hraaxarc in Bhotian, inge Gond, (? in-ge), anga Kiranti, an 
Milchanang &c, ongo Bodo, onon Male. 
No. 
bao, Binua beh, Simang mina, biak, Ende amuna, Lampong, 
Komreng &c mawot. 
Cuino-Himatatc. Chin. bo, mo. Bhotian &c ma, me, men, 
Naga mau, Thochu, Kiranti mang, Kol bano & &c &c (Scythic 
abu &c). 


2 Vol. NE1 
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Eat. 
mangan (ma-ngan) Sumatran and com. Indon. also, mi-ngan 
Lamp., ma-kan Malay, mi-ngan-de Parigi, me-nam Aru, ma-nga 
Mille, Wiradurei, a-rara Jalakura, fa-gi-nono, pa-ti-nguagu 
Tilanjang. The last is the Malagasy form when applied to drink, 
and in Tilanjang the same form is both eat and drink, the word 
for water being added in the latter application ( fagi-nono lewo 
lewo). A similar root is Draviro-Ultraindian, but the resem- 
blance to the Malagasy is much closer. 
Mataaasy mihi-nana, ho-m-ana (see Drink). 


Drink. 


us Mantawe lo, (for no) contractions of a com. Indonesian word 
mi-num Bata, Malay &c, mangi-nu Parigi, maki-nu Lobo, t-nu 
Sumba, Polynesian, ngi-num Mangkasar &c, ngi-u Savu ( Baniak 
u) &e &e. 

MALaGasY mi-nunu, mi-nono (a variation of the root for eat, 
nana, and preserved in the Tilanjang nono, ngangu eat, drink). 
It is a common African root, nu, nyu, ni, nin Zimbian &c. In 
African languages and in Malagasy it is also applied to milk, 
Malag. ro-nono subs., mi-nono verb, Africa nono Hansa, Limba, 
Nufi gr. Mandingo fam.; neni Grebo gr. 

The Tibeto-Ultraindian root has also been imported into Indo- 
nesia. Bhotian thung, Kiranti dung, Sunwar tung, Bodo lung, 
Mon sung. Naga tunun. Indonesia has tunu Bima, tinu Roti. 

The North Dravirian unah, ona &c has probably a radical 
connection with the Africo-Malagasy nunu. 


Sleep. 

morla (morla); Niha muru, mar, Mantawe mared, Onin ma- 
rawa, Bima maru, Polynesian vale, Tasmanian malong-na.* 

Dravirtan mara Karnataka; Bodo mudu-bai, mudu-lang, 
Lepcha mithu-p. 

The Matacasy tory, matory [Zimbian tolo, dere, dale, ale 
&c] is one of the more common Asonesian vocables—turi Pasir, 
a-tali Balignini, pa-turu Tojo, ma-dura Mille, ma-tu Tarawa &e. 


* The root may be ra, re, le, ru. The Mantawe variety favours this analysis 
ma-re-b, me-re-b, 
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4, NAMES OP PARTS OP THE BODY. 
Head. 
ulu B. and N. Sumatro-Polynesian, common. 

Matagasy or Unrratnpian. The Asonesian ulu is a pure 
Scythic form—ula, Samoiede—and, as is so frequently the case, 
the Scythic root is current both in the Semito-African and in the 
Himalaic provinces, rendering it uncertain from which the Asone- 
sian has been derived. In the former the Malagasy luha, lua, 
loa, las numerous sisters, Iu, ola, alo, ar-k, our, ra-s &c, &c, the 
liquid being the most prevalent Caucaso-African root for head. 
The form which the common Oceanic word for hair—vulu Mala- 
gasy, bulu Sumatran, fulu Polynesian—takes in several Indone- 
sian languages, welua, bilua &cand the Paser, Bajo and Sambawan 
form for face rua, favor the derivation of alu from the Malagasy 
lua. In the Indian and Ultraindian province the term is excep- 
tional, being only found in Singhalese olua and in the Yuma and 
Manipuri group alu, lu. For fuce and hair, however, the term 
is Hindi rukh face, alak hair (comp. luk hair Binna, lug-in 
Sumba, ruk-atu Savo (atu head Tarawa, and, with slight variations, 
com, in Asonesia). The Malagasy full form luha is allied to these, 
but its more immediate grouping is probably with the Semito- 
African rosh, ras, rus, arus, rusa (Haragi), head, which again are 
Caucasian, ras hair, and Scythic—rasz head Hung., ars-em head 
Ugr. ( face rosa, rozha &c Fin, ortza Hung). 


¥F air. 
bo B., bu N.; bu Niha; Sumatro-Philipine, Sumatran, In- 
donesian com. ; the fall form being buk, bu’, bo’. Ubu’ Bata, 
bu’ Rejang, buho, buok, bawa Lampong, Borneon and Philipine, 
poho Polynesian. The Malay rambut appears fo be the same 
root with the liquid pref., ram-but, (euph. for ra-bat) comp. du- 
poch Formosa, am-puwa Onin. 

Cutno-Himataic, pu Bhotian &c, bo, mo Chinese, ub Kol 
&c hair; bu, buho, bohu Kol head. The Malagasy and Semito- 
African vula, bulu hair, feathers &c, is equally common in 
Asonesia. 

Eye. 
mata B. and N. Sumatro-Polynesian, com. 
Cuino-Himataic. The Malagasy muso is connected with the 
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Yimbian sibilant root for eye, face, head. The Zimbian labial 
pref. gives plural forms for eye, maso, mato, mezo &c, but maso is 
a regular singular form for face in the S. E. Zimbian group 
adjacent to Malagasy. The Galla mata head, is probably also 
Zimbian (i. e. ma-ta; Zimb. mu-tua, mo-te kc). The Padsade 
masa eye (prob. ma-sa Zimb.) is a form similar to the Malagasy. 
In Asonesia the Borneon and Celebesian mato, Rotuman matho, 
resemble the Malagasy in the final vowel, but it is probable that 
they are merely variations of the common mata, which is Tibeto- 
Ultraindian in the Anam, Ka, Chong, Manipurian, Garo, Kiranti, 
Simang and Binua form, mak, mat, the more com. Himalaic forms 
being mot, mok, mig, mik, mit &e, [See Ethn. App. B. and D, 
to chap. vi., Part Il.—voce Eye]. 
Nose. 

igong B., ihong, iahong N. Bata igong, Iloko ugong, 
Formosa gong-os, Rijang, Lampong iyong, Malay, Nias &e, idong, 
Javan irong, Borneon urang, com. Indon. in diff. forms. 

Maxacasy ura, urun, oron, urong (probably a contraction of 
the Scytho-African muran, burun &e. ) 

Semito-African mur-ghum, mura-ef, muhurah, muhar; muddo 
(Kaffa) ; norune (Gadsaga) ; e-pula, puno, mbula (8. E. Zimbian) 
miare, nyore, mer, nyor (Gurma gr.), mola, mero (Grebo gr.) 
ima (Yoruba gr.), milindo, amin (Bulom gr.) bihl Pepel; Cau- 
casian mali, mirr, mara, mahar &c, Scythic, oforo Tungusian, 
burun, burin, parun, murun, &e, Turkish. The same root, with 
the dental postfix, is mouth in Malagasy mulu¢u and lip in Scythie, 
Asonesian &e.—[Journ. Ind. Arch, ix, 226 ke]. The full Seytho- 
African forms for nose are also preserved in Asonesia porong 
Manahar, murang Wiradurei, mura Peel Riv., moral Moreton 
B., wirin Onin, birimba Utanata (comp. wiling lip Australian, 
bibir Malay &c, bir Japan). 

Teeth. 
yeng B., ahean, ahin N., shon Mantawe, wahine Belo, wa- 
hang Manado, wasi Mangarai, isi Borneon, Celebesian, ngisi 
Kaili, Ende, nihi Ende, Timor, nehan Timor, ngifin Tagalo, nifan 
Onin, uipun Sumatran, nifo Hoorn and C., Pol.. Very com, in 
various forms, (i=hi=si). 


— *® = 
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Mataaasy nifi (ni-ft). In Africa ni is a common root ni, nyi, 
no &c—and in some vocabularies with prefixes or postfixes nyi-ri, 
ni-re, fi-nin, ke-nin, pu-nyi, di-ni (pl. mi-ni). Ni-fi appears to be 
this root with the Semito-Libyan labial def. postfixed in accord- 
ance with the more common usage in place of being prefixed as 
in the Falap ji-nin, (pl. gu-nin) Pepel pi-nyi (pl. i-nyi). The 
root also occurs in the double African form in Indonesia nin, ngin 
Mille, nini Aru. The Malay gigi appears to be a hardening of 
ngingi, nini, from the duplicated or plural form nifi-nifi or ninifi, 
The Tagalo ngi-pe, ngi-pin, Hoorn and C. and Pol, ni-fo may 
connect the Malagasy {orm with the broad <Asonesian ni-pun 
Sumatra, ni-fan Onin, ne-han Timor Ke &c, but some of these 
may be of Draviro-Ultraindian derivation, Drav. pal, palla, 
pallu, palk, Milchanang bung [Scythic pane, pant, ponk, pin, 
pu &c], Lepcha apho, Newar Singpho wa, Abor phi, ipang, 
Naga pa, wa, Siam fan, fuan, Kambojan tim-bang. The Chinese 
and Tibeto-Burman roots are different. The African nin, ni &e, 
as well as the other comnton African term sin, dsin, zo, zu &e, 
are Semitic, sin Arabic, sinun Arabic of Adirar, ( ? Himyaritic), 
sinon Gara, sinin Mahrah. From the Zimbian di-ni, pl. mé-ni 
&e, it is possible that in the Semitic term si was archaically pre- 
fixual, and the primary form si-ni, si-nin, si-non &c, Comp. the 
Malagasy lila tongue, the African nene &e tongue, and the 
Caucaso-Scythie nin, nina, nil, nun &e tongue, nose, terms closely 
related in archaic glossology to each other and to tooth. But in 
most of the Zimbian vocabularies the sibilant is preserved, (see 
Journ. Ind. Arch. ix, 208) and the Caucasian sibi, sila, zil, ziul, 
zulwe, hizu, the Turkish shil and the Tibeto-Burman so, syo, syu, 
swa, swe &c, make it clear that the primary Semito-Aftican term 
was the Scytho-Caucasian sibilant with the liquid terminal (sil, 
sin); that in the forms sinin, sinun, the superadded liquid is the 
Semitic pl. postfix; and that in the African vocabuaries in which 
ni, nin &c, appears as the root, the true root has been elided. In 
the Asonesian vocabularies in which the sibilant or the pure 
aspirate sometimes takes the place of the aspirate labial, the 
variations are attributable to the strongly aspirate propensity of 
the Niha-Polynesian phonology, and to the facility with which 
the aspirates of all the organic classes of sounds pass into each 
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other. Thus in the Polynesian group f becomes h in Hawaian 
and Maori, and & becomes ¢ in Samoan and Fakaofa. [Eihn. 
Part I, ch. 3, sec. 1]. The aspirate and sibilant forms for teeth 
are evidently not derivatives from the broad Tibeto-Burman swa, 
swe, &c. 

Hand. 
anaku N. The word is not given in the Baniak voc., but it 


has gau arm and gau anangan finger; tangan Sumatran com., 
tanang Madura; Indon. com. 

Mataaasy tanana, (tana-na, comp. mi-tana to seize) to which 
the Madura tanang and Baniak anangan (for tanangan) adhere 
more closely than the prevalent tangan &c. The root ta (often 
also reduplicated, tata) is found throughout the entire length of 
the Scytho-African band (Seythic, Caucasian, Semitic, African) 
as hand, finger, arm, also foot, toc, leg. It takes final n, 1, m &c 
in several other vocabularies, e. g. tono Kamschatkan, wdan 
Samoiede ; Africa tando hand, foot Musentandu (with the words 
for arm and foot conjoined), ndam Bagba, na-tale Gurma, itan- 
ukod foot Anan, (ukod Jeg, itan radically hand or foot), tan- 
dsame foot Gadsega, danza hand Nyamban (but in the S. E. 
Zimbian group the duplicated root ndada, ntata, pl. ma-ta is the 
proper form, as in Egyptian). The Malagaso-Polynesian dimy, 
limi &c “ five”, “hand”, is finger and toz in Zimbian lemi, liemi, 
liam, lembu &c, 

Ear. 
telinga: com. Sumatra-Rotuman talinga £o. 

Mataaasy, talinhe, tadign &c. Semito-African adan, aton, 
ato, etu, eti, tulo, tulu, tala, tuli, kuni-na, (A for ¢), kune, gunuo-fa 
&e. The Malagasy adheres in its root vowel to the Gara o-zan, 
Gonga ahi-sa and Soa (adanah) forms of Semitic. The Malagasy 
sufina is also Sumatro-Polynesian (suping, kuping &c). 


5. WORDS OF FAMILY AND SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP. 


Man. 
1. atha B. (homo) taka Tilanjang, ataha, ma-chua (chua for 
tua) male, Niha, ma-tau Mantavwei, tau Timorian gr., tano, tani &c. 
Philip. hatue, hatua &e Borneon. Father, Philip. hatha, utha 
&e., Pol, mo-tua ke. 
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Himatare, te’ man, husband Simang, tanga generic, (husband, 
wife) Kasia, tang Naga, generic (in tang-ngyu wife) [Comp. jan- 
tan, male, Malay (jan is a root for male, Sanskrit &c), a-toni, 
man, Timor, tane, tangata, man, Polynesian (whence kanaka, 
kane) &e], dagh-po, jako husband Bhotian, dach Milchanang, 
thong-po male Changlo, thuk male of animals Khamti, due éb. 
Anam, tho ib, Burman. The Simang te’ and Tilanjang taka 
preserve the guttaral of the older Himalaic forms. 

The root is a Scythic one and very widely diffused, but in 
most vocabularies it signifies father, e. g. ata Chukchi, Turkish, 
Ugro-Fin (atei, ota &c), thei Anam, ta Kambojan, ata, nda &c 
Africa. The Ugrian double form tato, dadei &o is still more com- 
mon, or rather it is universal, being sometimes current for grand- 
father, uncle, chief &e. where there is a separate word for father. 
In Africa it is the proper Zimbian term, tata &e the Semito- 
Libyan being the labial aba, baba, bawa, ba &c, (also Seythic and 
universal). It is Asonesian, tatai Philipine &c, dato grandfather, 
chief, Malay &c.,—Dravirian, tande, father, tata grandfather, 
—Indo-European dada &e. 

2, silahe (si-lahe) B. (vir). Com. Sumatran and Indones., 
(di-lahi Bata, laki Malay &e &e, rahi Bima). 

Mataaasy, lahy, lehi-lahy, la-lahé, la-lahe, la-lae, la-lac-t 
(Bata lai, Malay lai, laki-laki, la-laki, la-lahe, arake-t). Comp. 
rai or ray, ranga-hy Malagasy, langa-i Celebes. The root is 
Scytho-Semitic, and the final 4 (frequently convertible to s or k in 
Malagasy) refers the word to the Semitic form of a Scythic term, 
Mahrah reg, Gara reg, raj, Arabic ruj-ul, raj-al, raz-el, Caucasian 
leg (Osetic). Turkish er, ir, erchek, erkek, arini &c, Mong. are, 
Ugrian alma, ulmo, ohrs, lize, ilset &ec. The pure root is also 
Draviro-Australian al, ala, alu, horh, horro, leh, 'eah &e; Indo- 
Eur., er, air; and Chino-Ultraindian, lan, la, rin, ling, lu &c. 
The guttural final or suffise is found in some of the Ultraindo- 
Gangetic forms. In these is is probably the Tibeto-Ultraindian 
postfix, but it may be merely the final n, ng of Chinese &e 
gutturalised. Comp. Mikir a-lo male, Changlo lago male (of sume 
animals), Lau lo-k child (generic), Abor mi-lo husband, (mi-yeng 
wife), mi-lo-ko boy, Singpho la Ausband, la-sa male for the lower 
animals, (num-sa female) Kumi loh male (small animals), luhi 
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male birds). The Ugrian al-ma, num &c is also found in Africa 
or-m Tumali, har Tumbuktu, ra-ma Egyptian; Mbarike u-rom, 
Tiwi nom, Galla n-um &e and probably also in the Semitic gencric 
ad-am, while the other Ugrian form ilset, lize is not only the type 
of the Caucaso-Semitic and Malagasy rej, raj, lah, lahet, but of 
the Kandin elis, Mandara shile, &c. The Baga i-ruyu-ni (pl. a- 
rugu-ni) has the Semito-Malagasy form. 

The Malagasy generic word olona man, (Asonesian orana, 
orang &c) is a modification of the Ugrian form current also in 
Africa, oruni Landoma. 

3. ala N., Bata hala, Jai. The Ia, na of the generic si-ra or 
hi-ra of Niban and si-nana of Mantawe. La, ra, na, nana &e 
appears to be the same root that is contained in la-hy, la-la-ki &e, 
Balignini la-la, as well as in la-we woman and in the Malagasy 
olo-na. (See Woman ) 

Woman. 


silawe (si-lawe). Niha hira lave or sira lave, also sialapi (si- 
a-lapi for si-ra-lapi), Rijang sé-ka-lawe, Mantawe si-nana-leb, Sasa’ 
k-lipi-nina, Ara man lifi, Viti a-lewa-lewa, Samba girl lipa ulu- 
lana. The la, li, le of la-ve, la-we, la-pi, li- pi, li-fi, le-b, le-wa 
appears to be the generic root for man found in the mase. la-hy, 
ranga-hy of Malagasy. The final ve, we, wa, pi, fi, b appears to 
be the fem. root found reduplicated or with a prefix in the 
Malagasy vave, vavi, vaivave &c and Asonesian vaivi, babai, 
mabei, mabe, bawi, babi-ni, vahi-ne, mobe-ni, wawi-ne ke &c. 
The root occurs alone in the Sunda we, Wugi bei. If la-hy or la- 
hi and la-mwe were respectively man and woman in archaic Malaga- 
sy, it would follow that Ay or ki was the archaic Semito-Libyan 
guttural mase. particle still current in Hottentot and of which 
traccs are preserved in the Semitic pronouns, (E. IT, o. v., sec, 6). 
It remains to enquire if it had a similar power in archaic Caucasian 
and Scythic, Ku, cho &c occurs as a masc. root in the lattor, 


Father 


uau- This is evidently a softened form, but as there is no other 
example of the kind in the Sumatran group and it is not obviously 
referable to any of the current terms, its aflinities must remain 
undetermined. There are several eastern terms from which such 
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a form might be derived, upua Buton, tuama Celebesian &c (ama 

ama Tilanjang). The Malay wa is probably an allied term. 
Mother. 

mene. Bisayan nanei; the more common form of the root is 

inang, ina &e, The Baniak form is current in other vocabularies 

as grandmother and grandfather, nene Malay, &e, nini Sambawa, 

Wugi, nono Tagalo, Pamp. 

Mataaasy neny, reny, nini. African nene Eulah, Isiele, enc 
Yala, inani Dankali, ina Tamali, Kandin, Mandingo,anen Kanyop, 
ni, ne, nye, na com. Scythic, nene, ini, ana &e Turkish, ani 
Tungus. &e &c; Chino-Ultraindian aniang, nana, nane. 


Child. 
anah, Sumatran, Indonesian com. anak, kanak Malay &e, 
sanak Lampong. 

Matacasy zanaka, zana, zaza. Africa,—Zimbian mo-ana, mo- 
anaka (8. E.), mo-anaku (Basunde) ; Hausa da, dana, daka. If 
za be the root the affinities are Semitic, Caucasian and Scytho- 
Iranian. 

Brother, Sister. 
agi (with the qualitives of sex si-lahe, si-lawe). Mantawe sister 
bagi, vagi brother or sister Kagayan, pokh-lan br. Bawian, paga-ly 
br. Magindanau, bug-to br. Bisayan, weko br. Viti, bijom Tobi. 

Huratatc. Bhotian elder br. phogem, Namsangya Naga elder 
br. i-pho, Singfu pu, Turkish brother ub’agim, Ugrian, pok-ysh,- 
wok &c; Fin weiko, Yeniscian bitsch, Turkish bitschei, Milchan- 
ang byach, Khamti elder br. bi-tsai, pi-tsai, (younger nong-tsai) 
Bengali sister bhagini. [The words are not included in Mr 
Brown’s and Mr Hodgson’s comp. vocabularies. The Seythico- 
Tibetan labio-guttural root will probably be found in Himalayan 
or Ultraindian dialects in forms similar to the Asonesian]. 

6. NAMES OF DOMESTIC AND OF SOME WILD ANIMALS. 
Beg. 
asu (a-su). Niha, Bata, Ache and com. in Indonesia (Javan, 
Timorian chain, Celebes, Borneo, Philipines). 

‘Hotararc com. Naga su, hu, ta-su, a-2, &e; Manipuri gr. thu 
& ; Anam, Ka, Chong, sho; Kiranti ko-chu. The Indonesian form 
has been derived from the Naga variety and is one of the numerous 
yocables that were carried to Sumatra and the eastern islands by 
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that branch of the Sifan-Irawadi tribes which preceded not only 
the Burman but the Karen as the dominant and most influential 
people of the Irawadi basin and Arracan. The Naga, Manipuri 
and Yuma groups now best represent the dialects of this branch 
in Ultraindia. It is clear from the evidence of physical form, arts 
and customs that it was not merely the glossary but the race itself 
that spread to the Indian Archipelago, where it is now well repre- 
sented by all those tribes that retain the pre-Hindu or Himalaic 
civilisation,—the ruder Sumatrans and Borneons and many of the 
eastern tribes [Ethn. II., c. ii. and iv]. See Appendix Doa. 
Cat. 

misu (mi-su). There is no other example of this vocable in the 
Sumatran and Peninsular group. Allied forms are found to the 
eastward in Borneo, the Philipines and Polynesia, pusa, busi. 
Rotuma alone has pitsa. 

The term is Dravirian in the form pusi &e, Scythic, Caucasian, 
Semitic and Indian under the forms pishi, bis ke &e. But 
mi-su and pi-tsa appear to be Hrmatato, the sibilant being a 
common Him. root for the Cat. Comp. Kumi min-cho, Joboka 
me-sa; (seu, thu, chu occur as varieties of the root in other com- 
binations). 

Cow: 
jawi- Javan,—jawi Kawi, jajawi Basa Krama. This is proba- 
bly the same qualitive that is applied to things of foreign origin. 
But it may possibly be cognate with the more common sapi 
which appears to be the Himalaic labial root with the sibilant 
prefix. Sunwar bi, Limbu ya-pi, Karen ppi. 


Monkey 

mehlu, Timor belo, Magindanau ubol, Malay brok. 

Himatarc. Both meh, be, and lu, lo, rok are roots applied 
to the monkey. Nags veh, Singfu we, Silong h-lak, Kumi hlait. 
The same roots and combinations are used for other quadrapeds, 
goat be, me, b-lang (Drav. va-la), pu-run, cat byi-la, cow ba- 
Jang, elephant p-lo, b-rang, horse b-roh, bo-ro’. In Malay the 
liquid root occurs with the guttural prefix kra’ (k-ra’), Bata gere’ 
(ge-re’) Silong k-lak, Bodo mo-khara (kha-ra), Garo ma-khre 
(ma-k-re goat S. Tangphul.) 
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Fowl, Bird, 


mano, manok (ma-nok). Sumatra-Pol. com. 
Utrraindian, Siamese nok, nuk, Murmi naga [applied to the 
duck in Scythic and other vocabularies]. 


Fish. 


enas B. nas N. (probably en-as, n-as). Niha, Pasir isa’, 
Pampangan asan, Philipines ista, suda &, New Guinea sair, 
hisu &e, Kayan ma-sik. The Pampangan asan preserves the 
original Malagaso-African form. 


Mataacasy hasandrano, i. ¢. hazan-drano, water-fish (drano 
water) as in Semitic. The root is the most common in Africo- 
Semitic vocabularies,—isi, os, doui, izo, esu, sue Zimbian, azu, 
azo, aze Isoama gr., isan Padsade, esen Akurakura, edsa 
Yoruba gr., usa Amharic, esa Shangalla, sod Gara, samak Arabic, 
i, e., sa-mak mater-fish (ma’ water, Gara mek), [so in the post- 
positional Tumbuktu hari-ham water-fish (hari water), in Yala 
ebe-yenye (yenyi water), in Ekamontulufu ny-alap (alap water), 
in Mbofon ny-aneb (ancb water), &c]. The root is also Cau- 
casian, tschua b’-zheh; Armenian tzugne; Scythic, isse, yisya 
Yenis., ziz-f, zepf, tschep, Aino, zyenyj, zen Permian [also 
tscharyg &c, tsherik, probably tschor-yg, tscher-ik, shor being 
mater and ik an archaic Chinese, Tibeto-Asonesian and—with the 
liquid final—Scythic, root for fish; so nimacha Tungusian, i. e. 
ni-macha, muja, muke, water (e-mak, mok Chukchi—the Semito- 
African form—), ni, an archaic Scythic root for fish, preserved 
in the Yukahiri annil (a-nil) and Permian nan), sagasun, deaga-su 
&c Mongolian, i. e. saga-sun, usun mater, saga the Scythic 
sibilant root for fish with the gattural final as in Armenian, so 
nago-cun duck nago an archaic Asiatic root for bird, fowl ; 
Tibetan, izha’ Thochu,—as the sibilant root is not found in the 
other Tibetan vocabularies nor in the allied Gangeto-Ultraindian, 
izha’—a soft form of ishak—is probably an intrusive Mongolian 
term (from dsag, sag).* 
gre a samaien oe See dho-gabstantive, iwiead of preceding i tia 

J 


Seythic. When this archaic Scytho-Semitic combination was first the root 
must have had a more generic meaning. It probably included snakes. 
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Snake. 

sawa. Muantawe sabah, Tilanjang sauda, Jav. sawer, sawar, 
Tojo sawat, Baton sa, Bunerati sa’, [? sarpa Kawi, Sanskrit]. 

This word is probably from the Kawi and Sanskrit sarpa. 
The ultimate root is also Chino-Ultraindian sa, shia, se, chua &c 
Chinese, thaom, sum Mon, thofa Angami Naga, The Tilanjang 
sau-da appears to preserve the r of the Javan sawa-r in ils da. 
The Tojo has also the dental (so sawr Jav., suut Mal. reply). The 
form sawah is current in Malay, applied to a variety of the boa, 
ular sawah, but as the same word means “ wet land,” this may 
also be its meaning when used as descriptive of this boa. 

7, NAMES OP TREES. FRUITS, ROOTS &c, 


Tree. 


awa ayu ayu. 
Awa isa variety of the common Indonesian labial word puang, 


pah, &c, Trpere-ULrRinDIAN and Curnzse, which is current in 
Niha for wood with a similar form, ewo, whence iwo Mairasi (New 
Guinea). (Chin. bu’, mo’ &e, Seythic ew, mu, mo, op &e). 

Ayu, which is also current in Savu and Gorontalo, and in the 
form aju in Wagi, is a contraction of the prevalent Sumatro- 
Polynesian kayu (whence also perhaps kai of Aru, New Guinea 
and Tarawa), itself a softening of a sibilo-dental form preserved 
in kaju, Bima, Solor, Ende, Tidori, kathu Viti, kujang Kaw1, 
katu-oku Car Nicobar, kahuy Philipines. The original is the 
Matacasy ka-kazu, hazu, haju. The same root is Indian kash, 
kath, gash, katte &c, Turkish agash, and Yeniseian oksa, kus- 
oshtsche &e. The Simang kuing is Ultraindian, akoi Maram, kai 
Anam, and the Molucco-Tarawan kai may be derived from it 
and not from kayu. The sibilant (variable to the dental) root is 
common in Africa with and without prefixes. The vowel is 
generally slender but the Grebo group has zu, dsu, tu. 


Coconut- 
wohenu (woh “fruit”). Ach. u, Gorontalo bo-ngo, Timor 
nua, noh, Sumatra-Pol. com. nio Bali, Sasak, Buton, Bima, 
Totong, Magindanau, Iloko, niu Kisa, Rotuma, Viti, Polynesian, 
nior Malay &e. 
Maagasy yoa-niv (von, /ruit). 
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Plantain (103). 
gaul. Bata galu, gol, galo, Bima kalo, Sumba kluu, Pam- 
pangan galean, Utanata kamo. 

Trpero-UtrratnpiAN and Inpran. ngala Bhotian, kala Ben- 
gali, Gurung, kela, kera &c, Kol, kal-vi Male, ker Hinduvi, 
kel-gaddi Singhalese, kalway Lau, klnei, klue, Anam. The 
same root is probably contained in the Bengali, Hindi and Kol 
kadali, kodal, kadli &e, Lepeha kar-dung, Anam kong-tin whence 
the Binua kan-tuk, Bawlan kin-tang, Madura ki-dang, Javan gi- 
dang. The tin, dung tuk, tang, dang of these terms appears to 
be a separate root. Comp. tang, yooknab Car Nicobar, ton-dok 
Pampangan, Tagalla. [See Appendix]. 

Rice. 
yamong (yamong). Boiled Rice, bung Mandhar. me Samba- 
wa, mei Maginadanau, minga Bunerati. 

Cnrno-Utrrainpran, wong, vong Naga, pung Mon, bu 
Bonju, Kuki, ta-ming Burman, a-pin Abor- Miri, mi Garo, ping, 
phui, bui, fan, mi, bi, mei &c Chinese. The common Indonesian 
name for Rice bras is Himalaic, but applied to a different grain. 

The other names of fruits &¢ are the common Sumatran and 
Indonesian ones jambu, a-limo, mangis, dorian, g-obi, tebu, pen- 
aru, a-livu (nibong) tala (from kaladi). Odi bambdu, tungkol 
nipa, bongi pinang-are not Malay or Bata. 

8. NAMES OF INANIMATE NATURAL OBJECTS. 
Earth- 
1. lepul B., (lepu-l) lopa, leopa lupa, labua, labuad Phili- 
pine, labu-tu island, Tojo, lapa Lifa, lepo Polynesian. Country 
libu Kahagan, lipu Gorontaio, Buol, lawo Solor. 

If the root be le, li, lo, itis Hmanarc. See 2, 

2. lansa- N., (lan-sa) Simang country lang-ke, Sambawa ib. 
orang, Mille rurun. 

Hiwararc, Mikir lang-le, Bhotian country lung-ba, Play lang- 
koa, Khamtilang-nin, Naga ali, Burman mre, Mishmi tari, Mani- 
purian ma-lai, a-lu, Manyak mali, mli. The sa of lan-sa is also 


Tibeto-Ultraindian. 
Stone. 


batu; Sumatra-Pol. com. Mataaasy vatu. 
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Hill, 
delok, Bat. dolok, dolang, deleng. The vocable is rare, 
tulik turi Grub, tari, tali Masid, tulit Aru, terio Onin, doro 
Sambawa, duru Bima, tadula Sambawa, nadula Sumba, dlai 
Silong. If, as is probable, de-, do- be the pref. def. and the root 
lok, lang, leng, it is Himalaic—rok Lepcha, dok-ang Milch., rong 
Lhopa, dak Bhotian &c and Scyrato, tak, tag, dag Turk. &c, lok 
Ostiak, &e. 
Water, 

oee B., wai, wei N. Komreng, Lampong wei, Lamp. wai, 
we. Sumatro-Pol. com. in various forms, wai being the most 
widely spread (Moluccan, Polynesian &e ue ui New Caledonia.) 
Both this vocable and the less prevalent ayer, ayira &c. (Malayu 
&e) and aing, eng, aying, haen &c (Madura, Borneo) appear to 
be contractions of the full form preserved, with some variations, in 
the Silong a-waen, Saparua waelo, Timor wair, Utanata warari, 
Lobo walar, Onin stream wera-buan. Mairasi weari, Australian 
wadyang, purai, marye, &c “ water’ or “ river.” 

Dravino-AvsTRaLian. Dravirian vellam, yer, water, pa, 
yaru, aru, era, pole, punal river. Scythic wir-ia, wiro, bera, 
pol-ym mura, waim, weiom, &c. Sanskrit vari, Pali wari. 

Stream, 

luan. Bata ley, Javan lepen, lipen, Bali te-labah, Ende luva, 
Roti Ieh, Kissa lapang, Magindanan lowa-saig. Comp. Water, 
Tilanjang lewo-lewo, lebu, libu, Rain Lampong labong, Lifu 
(Loyalty I.) lelapu, Mare (Ib.) ele, Tuanlu (New Cal.) ri,? Tora 
(Sol. I.) langi, Sea Lamp. lawok, Ache lawut, Malay &c laut, 
Yengin (New Cal.) halue, Polynes. moana, Marsh Malay &c 
rawah, rabah &e. 

Urrrainptan, Rakhoing ri, re, Chepang, Mikir lang, Tablung 
Nagariang. River m-rik Rakhoing, p-rek Kambojan, lik Khyen, 
(leko Meri, é-lung Philip.) 

Fire, 
1. ahee B.; com. Sumatran api: Pol. afi, Ende, Pol. ahi, 
Binua, Landak ape. Sumatra-Pol. com. in various forms. 

Maxacasy, afe, afu, afo. Africa,—Tumali ibe, ibi, Kamamil 

mo. Koelle’s voc. does not contain fire, but for hot he givesafu 
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Mandara, zafi Hausa, bie Gura, efi Param, efie Boritsu, and for 
gmoke the same vocable in several languuges, e. g- afi, efi Yoruba 


gr. 
2. awal N. (comp. balal N. walal, bolal B.),? Murray I. wur. 

Uxrratnpran, Garo wol, ver, Manipuri group wan, tavan, 
Singpho wan, Naga van, {See Sun, Day}. 

Sun (Day). 
mata bolal sun, walal day B., mata balal sux N. Rejang 
bilue, bilei, bilei-lneng day, Kagayan bilak sun, Aust. punal sun. 
Comp. Sky Niha banua, Madara, Sabimba, Sambawa wang, awan 
(Cloud in Malay &c), Australian wono ; Light Kahayan balawa, 
Kayan mala, Pol, malana, Day Australian ben, benan, Tana 
marareu. 

Dravirran Light belaku, velich-am, Sun polutu, Sky ban, 
vanam, bonu, vin &c. ULTRAINDIAN Light ban, wan, war, Shy 
bloci, pleng, wan, ban,, Sun wan, ban. Fire wan, van, wol 
(Garo), ver (Ib.) 

Woon. 
bawa B., bowa N., bawa Nihan, boi, pue, muea, mue, New 
Caledonian. These exceptional forms are probably contractions 
of the common bulan, bura, bara, ke, moon, white, like the 
Ternate wbuan, Tojo na-buya, Dore baya white, and the Ache 
bluan, Tagalo baan, Keh dulan huan, Rotuman hual, &c moon. 

Maxacasy volaxa. The Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabulary has 
also vula &c but the final -na, -n of the full Malayu-Polynesian 
forms refers them to Malagasy. Africa, —Bola gr., puli, pung-at, 
Biofada wulam-pa, Eilhani fulhen, Tiwi wuele, &c. With the 
primary meaning white the yocable is common in Africa. [See 


White}. - 
ars- 


pbantun N., bintau [? bintanj B. Sumatra-Pol. com. Radical 
forms are preserved not only in the common bintang &c but in the 
Niha petu, Silong bituek, Tilanjang pidua, Sangir witui, Polyne- 
sian fetu, petu (Niha), Tasmanian potenu ke, &e. 

Dravinran and Unrratnpran, Ka patua (Tilanj.), Naga 
pitinu (Tasman.), Male bindeke, Uraon binka, South Drav. vin- 
min &¢, Kol i-pil. The root bin, vin, pil, vanis Seytho-Dravirian, 
and is applied to Fire, Light, Sun, Sky, Moon. (Sce Sun, Fire). 
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Night. 
bungi B., bangi N.bungi, bongi Niha, bongin Bata, Sumatra- 
Pol. com. The root is also Black na-bonge Parigi, pangu, mangu 
Polynesian, manguin Kagayan. 

Horatatc, mon Murmi, (pang Rotuma, bung Mille, pung 
Rotuma, bong Targwa, po Polynesian) me, be Chinese (we moi, 
po, pi Ugrian, Sam.), black, u, 0, wu &c Chin. mee Burm, a-ping 
Thampe ; blue mon-po Tiberkad. 


9. WORDS OF ART. 


Ship 
landong, probably dong with the la pref. nasaliscd, before the 
d: Boat ti-dong Kisa, longa Tagalo. 

Ganaertrc and ultimately Trsetay, donga, dongo, dunga &c 

&c. [See Ethn. 1, Ch. v, Sec. 11]. 

Boat, 
wongi. Bat. bungki, Mantawe a-bak, a-vauk, Sumatra-Pol. 
com. wanagi, bangka, bangkong Borneo, Balignini vangka, vanga 
Viti, ta-fanga Pol. &e &c. The Mantawe a-bak is found in Roti 
o-fakh, Bruner I. waga, Wugi pada-waka, Pol. vaka, va’a. 
These forms and the Redscar Bay wanagi (Maruwi wongi) 
indicate the main course of the Niha-Mantawe maritime art to the 
eastward—Timorian chain (and Celebes)—Moluccas—Papuanesia 
—Polynesia—and the general vocabulary confirms the indication. 
A second current connected Java, Bornco and the Philipines, and 
a branch from the Philipines formed the main one in the northern 


Moluccas. 
Inpran. paka-da Tamil, pla-vaka Sanskrit. 


Gold. 
ulawan, 2 contraction of the com. Indonesian term, bulawan 
Bisayan, bulawa Celebesian, vulanu éb., containing the Malagaso- 
Asonesian root for white, moon &c vula, bulau &c. The Mata- 
Gasy term yula has been extended from white and silver to gold, 
and the qualitives mena red and fusi white are added to distinguish 
the two precious metals vula or vula-fatsi silver, yula-mena gold. 
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Tue terrilory of Malacca extends along the western coast of 
the Malayan Peninsula, from the Lingie river in north latitude 
2° 30, to the Cassang river in north latitude 2°, The coast line 
runs north-west and south-east. The settlement has never been 
properly surveyed, the only maps in the Government Offices 
being founded on old Dutch estimates, improved by partial 
surveys, made at different times. Using the best of these maps 
we find the territory to lie in an irregular parallelogram, the 
sea-coast forming the south, the river Cassang the east, the 
river Lingie the west, and a line from Mount Ophir to Sungie 
Londoo, on the Lingie river, the north boundary.* The greatest 
length is 40 miles, while the breadth varies from 10 miles, at the 
west, to 28 at the east. The area has usually been calculated at 
1,000 square miles, an extent in excess of the truth. 


In the interior the country is arranged in a series of undulating 
hills and valleys, generally lying parallel to the sea-coast. There 
are no great ranges of hills, but a vast number of detached 
elevations are found irregularly situated over the surface, varying 
in height from 100 to 1,000 feet, The general formation of 
such of these hills as have been examined is granitic, covered in 
many instances with beds of “laterite,” which form of “clay” 
is found in great abundance all over the country. The sea-coast 
may be divided into three portions which are of distinct type. 
The northern part from the Lingie river to Tanjong Kling, shews 
a bold wooded elevation reaching to the sea, behind which the 
undulating series of hill and valley immediately commences. 
The central, or from Tanjong Kling to the town of Malacca, is a 
sandy beach with ferruginous rocks appearing in points at several 
places, particularly near Tanjong Kling. While the third part is 
a low mud flat exposed for a great distance at low water, and 
with its inner extremity covered with mangrove jungle. Inland 


* The boundaries of Malacca are thus laid down by Mr Van Son, the Dutch 
Commissioner, in a letter addressed to Mr Cracroft, the — commissioner, when 
Malacca was transferred to the English, dated 8th April, 1825, 

South—Along the Cassang river to Mount Ophir.—North—the Lingie river, to 
the mouth of the Mirbow river, and thence slong Rumbow Mountain to Mount 
nit “ct de li le long des montegnes de Rumbowe jusque au dit Mount 

' r.’ 
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from the two latter portions, an immense alluvial plain, with a 
few detached hills, extends for some miles; rising, in the channels 
of the Malacca and Duyong rivers, not more than 3 or 4 feet in 
a distance of 10 or 12 miles. Thus the plain in which the hot 
well of Ayer Pannas, Rheim, is situated, at a direct distance from 
the sea of 10 miles, is only about five fect zbove the sea level. 

The country is abundantly watered by four navigable rivers, 
the Lingie, Malacca, Duyong and Cassang, with their numerous 
branches. Of these the Lingie is navigable for vessels of 200 
tons as far as Simpang, a distance of 10 or 12 miles, while the 
Cassang, the Duyong and Malacca rivers can accommodate large 
boats for about the sane distance, beyond whiclr smaller boats or 
canoes are used, By the Malacca and Duyong rivers, all the 
tin produced im the settlement is brought down to the sea. In 
addition to these principal rivers, with their tributaries, there are 
innumerable others of lesser capacity draining the great plain 
directly to the sea, as may be seen by a reference to the map. 

The soil of the low lands consists of a rich allavial clay, 
varying in colour from light-brown tored. This clay is sometimes 
found to be tenacious, but in general it is of an open friable 
quality, admirably adapted for “cereals.” ound the bases and 
on the sides of the hills, rich deposits are formed from the 
detrition of the granite and lateritie clays; these situations 
are found perticularly suitable for spices and fruit trees. The 
whole territory is universally adiitted to be capable of pro- 
ducing in perfection almost every article of intertropical cultiva- 
tion; labour is cheap and plentiful and justice is administered 
under English law; yet, although now twenty eight years under 
English government, but little advance has been made in develop- 
ing the resources of this magnificent Province, and it remains cover- 
ed with the dense forests which sprung up after the destruction of 
the native government and which 350 years of Europsan occupa- 
tion has failed to vecultivate. 

The Portuguese held Malacca from 1511 to 1641, but their 
attention was solely directed to commerce. The settlement was 
made a Custom House “ depét” for the trade of the Archipelago: 
agriculture was neglected, and the ruling power, occupied in 
monopolizing trade, as a more profitable occupation, afforded 
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heither protection nor encouragement to agricultural pursuits. 
Subject to constant attacks from the Malays, and often on the 
verge of absolute ruin, the Portuguese were never abie to divert 
any of their disposable resources from the protection of their Town 
and slipping to the exposed and apparently little valuable coun- 
try districts, and in consequence the population was not able to 
spread far from the walls of the Fort. It is doubtful whether the 
Portuguese, or even the Dutch, till within the last 100 years, ever 
actually occupied more territory than a circle of two or three miles 
from the Town. The previous Malayan occupants of lands must 
have gradually retired before the presence of an inimical intruder, 
and there is reason to believe that the territory of Malacca proper, 
during the occupation of the Portuguese, was nearly depopulated. 

The Dutch followed in the steps of their predecessors in turning 
their attention solely to commercial affairs. Under their rule the 
Port was strengthened, and although after some time, by the 
decay of the Achinese and Johore empires, they were relieved 
from fear of attack, they still confined their internal arrangements 
to exacting from the neighbouring chiefs the preemption of their 
produce, without themselves encouraging production. The cul- 
tivation of rice, the staple food of all Southern Asiatics, was 
strictly prohibited in favour of Java; the natives, unable to 
raise food for their own consumption, were thereby precluded 
from attempting to gain a livelihood in agricultural pursuits, 
and, in consequence, except in the vicinity of Town, where fruit 
and vegetables were grown, the land was allowed to remain uncul- 
tivated. The inexhaustible productions of a Malayan jungle 
attracted the labour of a number of the poorer classes who were 
content to lead a life of bardship and privation in the search for 
gums, oils and valuable woods, the spontancous growth of the 
forest. The lands of the Settlement were of no value, but as 
their fastnesses afforded cover for the robbers and marauders of 
their half savage neighbours, the Dutch Authorities were willing, 
saving the protection of Java rice, that they should be cleared and 
if possible inhabited by a more orderly population than their 
dreaded enemies the “ Manicabows.”" To this end grants were 
made to the favourites of government of tracts varying in extent 
from one to onc hundred square miles. The grants, except in some 
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of the lots near Town, contained conditions binding the grantees to 
cultivate and people the lands: but as these conditions were not 
enforced, the receivers, without rendering themselves liable to any 
penalty, generally contented themselves with exacting a propor- 
tion of the forest, and other scanty, produce ; and the object of 
government was defeated. 

In 1795 the English took possession of Malacca, but as their 
occupation was only provisional, and without any intention of 
permanency, no attention was paid to the internal economy of the 
place. The officer in command of the troops was invested with 
a nominal power to enable the proceedings of the Dutch Court of 
Justice to be perfected; but beyond this no controul was exercised 
over the country; and it afterwards appeared that the English 
authorities were not even aware of the fact that the whole of the 
territory of Malacca proper had been granted to private indivi- 
duals, and that the scanty rural population was living under the 
exactions and judicial oppressions of the native servants of these 
land grantees. ‘The only benctit which accompanied the English 
occupation was the removal of the restriction on planting rice 
crops; but as the attention and protection of the government 
authorities were not extended to agriculture little improvement 
followed, excépt in the immediate vicinity of town, 

Unier the seven years occupation from 1818 to 1825, no 
attempt was made to restore matters to the old footing, as it soon 
became anderstood that the place would not be long held by the 
Dutch ; and they in consequence allowed every thing to remain 
in a state of nezlect, second only to the indifference of the English. 

In 1825 Malacca was given over to the English, and, as the 
transfer was now firal, arrangements were at once made to conduct 
the government on improved principles. The station was incor- 
porated with Pinang and one of the first subjects which occupied 
the attention of the new government was the disposal of forest lands 
and the encouragement of agriculture.- It appeared evident that 
all prospect of commercial prosperity was destroyed by the esta 
blishment of Singapore; and it followed that if Malacca was to be 
a valuable acquisition, it must be made so by developing its internal 
resources, particularly in the matter of cultivating the soil. 

In accordance with a fundamental rule, which vests the pro- 
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prietorship of the soil of all Asiatic states in the ruling power, 
the English government proceeded to take possession of all waste. 
lands, in order to make such arrangements as should seem advis- 
able to secure to the future occupier that first requisite to a prosper- 
ous agriculture—a good permanent title; buthere, at the threshold, 
they were met with the claims of the Dutch grantees, It was of 
course to be expected on taking charge of the settlement that the 
cleared and cultivated lands should be claimed by private indivi- 
duals, but that the forest and waste lands of the whole territory 
should be so claimed was as unexpected as it has proved embar- 
rassing. Enquiry was at once made as to the nature and extent 
of the claims then made, and for the first time heard of by the 
English authorities, after a previous occupation of 23 years. 
When called on to produce their title deeds a number of bills 
of sale were brought forward regularly attested as having been 
registered in the Dutch Court of Justice." The absence of original 
grants and intermediate transfers was accounted for by the practice 
of that Court which retained as records all previous “ deeds,” and 
issued to the present possessor only the transfer in which his owu 
name is used. On enquiring at the Court of Justice it appeared 
that many of the valuable records had been removed to Batavia, 
but some were discovered, and from these, and the transfers, the 
following information was obtained.—That the Dutch government, 
at various times, from the commencement of their rule down to the 
latest dates, had made grants of land to private individuals. Some 
of the grants were written in a law language and character said: 
at that time (1828) to have been unintelligible; but others, of a 
later date, were translated. Two of these grants, entered in the 
minutes of Council, shewed the following tenures, ‘The Governor 
and Council, upon proper motives, and for the amelioration of this 
place, have granted and bestowed a certain forest garden, in, 
some places planted, and in others abounding in woods, morasses 
and hills, which make it inaccessible to be measured on all sides, 
situated about 5 miles on the river bank to --——— and he may 
from henceforth claim the full possession of it, and may, with our 
knowledge, sell or mortgage it, and may use it with that freedom 
as if it were his own property. Provided that as quick as possible 
he shall build and cultivate the same and that it remain subject o 
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such government impositions and restrictions as the high authori- 
-ties have fixed or may fix.” | 

The transfer of this grant, registered in the Court of Justice in 
1799, after reciting that a certain person is proved to the Court by 
the testimony of two other persons to be the lawful proprietors of 
a certain forest garden, goes on thus, “therefore the lawful pos- 
session of the garden by the appearant is confirmed and he is 
authorized to sell, barter or do whatsoever he pleases with it.” 

The other grant has a different tenure. “The Governor witha good 
design and for the good of the place, allows and permits to 
a certain piece of Morass land of the Hon'ble Company, hitherto 
given to nobody, situated &c. to have and to hold, hereditarily to 
possess, and with our foreknowledge to sell, let, alienate and encum- 
ber and to do with, and handle the same at pleasure. Provided it 
remain subject to such duties as the Supreme Government have, 
shall or may set on freely granted lands and subject to annulment 
when there is an accident from the enemy or otherwise required 
for the pablic good, and subject to restoration without compensation 
when required by the Hon’ble Company”. 

The transfers in the Court of Justice appeared to be the same 
in all cases, without reference to the diversity of tenure and condi- 
tions. The translations of these documents made in 1828, are so 
loose and imperfect that no argament can be brought as to the 
meaning and legal bearing of the operative words. 

On claims made out under these and similar documents Govern- 
ment was called on to decide. It appeared that the proprietors 
lived in Town, never visiting the lands, which they hired out yearly 
to Chinese farmers, and that the farmers having only a temporary 
interest, exerted their ingenuity to exact as much as possible 
during their year from the unfortunate rayats, without refer- 
ence to future consequences. It was obvious that, putting 
aside all other considerations, Government could not permit such 
a state of affairs tocontinue under British rule, and measures were 
at once taken for finding the real position and right of all parties 
concernod in order to effect a pecuniary compromise. It appeared 
that 297,840 acres were claimed by 10 individuals ; the highest 
claim was for 179,200 acres, aad the lowest for 1,600 acres ; that, 
ef the whole amount claimed, only about 15,000 acres were in 
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cultivation ; that the population on these lands amounted to 
14,323 ; and that, by their own shewing, the profits derived by the 
grantees from the whole quantity amounted only to Re 18,439 
yearly. 

In the course of the enquiry further information was obtained 
as to the tenure. It appeared that the grants at first produced 
were exceptional, and that the greater proportion of the others 
were burthened with a proviso that the grantees must clear and 
cultivate the land ; that they must keep in repair all roads and 
bridges ; provide proper Police; and keep clear, and free from 
obstructions, the banks and beds of the rivers; that by a Regula- 
tion of Government, dated 14th December 1773, and renewed 
29th of May 1819, the grantees were restricted from taking more 
than one tenth of the gross produce from the tenants ; that the 
tenants, so long as they pay this tenth, have an indefeasable right 
to the soil, which they may sell, transfer and devise &c, subject to 
this oneliability of tenth ; and that so longas they pay this tenth the 
grantees cannot dispossess them. On the other hand the grantees 
urged that, without questioning the absolute authority of Govern- 
ment to resume land in default of its having been cleared, they 
considered themselves as possessing, in equity, a full and inviolable 
right to the lands, inasmuch as they had been sold and handed 
over to various individuals for a series of years, without any men- 
tion having been made of such inherent reservation affecting the 
title by the Court of Justice ; which Court retained the original 
grants, and, if there had been any such reservation, ought to have 
noted it in the transfer. 

It is perfectly clear that this tenure of land, however it may have 
been in accordance with the Dutch system of government, could not 
possibly have existed under the more particular and jealous regu- 
lations of lands in an English Settlement; that it was never intend- 
ed, by the Dutch Government, to alienate, in the full meaning ofan 
English “ grant in perpetuity,” such extensive tracts of land. The 
truth is evident that the Dutch government, with a view to induce 
influential persons to interest themselves in cultivating and peopling 
the forest lands, made over to them the right which they possessed 
of levying a tenth of the produce, in the hope that the attention 
which they were themselves unable to direct to the subject, might, 
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under a private interest, be found effectual in peopling the territory. 
It is also clear that as the grantees would be put to no expence in 
effecting this object the Dutch Goverment could have resumed 
the right of collecting the tenths without any compensation, as is 
really stipulated in some of the grants, if they should require the 
lands, in the event of any future arrangements making a change 
desirable. 

Taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration, Go- 
vernment agreed to purchase the rights of all the grantecs for a 
yearly annuity, equal to the amount of rent derived by each from 
his land. At that time a deed was entered into between the 
Government and cach of the parties, of which the following is an 
abstract : 


Abstract of deed of transfer of lands to East 
India Company. 
Recites Titles of present holder, A. B., many of the original 
Preamble.  dceds being lost, and all the boundaries on the inland 
side, being unmeasured by reason of the deep jungle, 
are unstated. 

Whereas A. B, stands possessed of the right of levying from 
the tenants on the said lands one-tenth of the produce on the 
tenure and condition of his grant, and is now willing to transfer 
all his right to the East India Company.—The Governor in 
Council for the East India Company is willing to receive said 
rights. 

The following agreement is therefore entered into : 

A. B. for self and heirs relinquishes and transfers to the 
East India Company, all the rights, title and advantages resulting 
to him from the possession of deeds &c aforesaid, now delivered 
over to East India Company with transfer indorsed. 


The East India Company acknowledge to have received deeds, 
title, privileges, advantage and benefit aforesaid and in considera- 
tion, covenant and agree to pay to the said A. B. and his heirs for 
ever, so long as the settlement of Malacca remains under the 
British flag, the sum of Rs- and agrees that payment by 
East India Company to A. B. and right to levy one-tenth from 
lands shall commence Ist November, 1828, to East India Com- 
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pany and for ever cease on partof A. B. (By supplementary 
article altered to lat July, 1828. The last para is given in full as 
important). In case the “settlement and territories of Malacca 
“should be hereafter transferred to any other power, Government 
“do bind themselves to re-transfer to the present holders, or their 
‘‘ heirs, all deeds, privileges, rights, benefits and instruments now 
“delivered, and will put then in possession of all rights and advan- 
tages derived therefrom.” Some of the then holders were merely 
tenants for life, so of course such au arrangement as the above 
would not bind their successors, but with one or two exceptions 
they all transferred their rights to Government, which thus became 
possessed of all the lands of the settlement. 

The arrangement made remains in force till the present day. 
Unfortunately the result has been disastrous to the welfare of the 
settlement, as well as unprofitable, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
Government. 

Having taken over the lands, a suitable establishment was 
authorized, under the management of an officer styled the “ Super- 
intendent of Lands,’ who commenced at once to make arrange- 
ments for the collection of the revenue, as well as for the settlement 
of new lands, and the government of the country districts. A 
Regulation for Lands was passed in Council on the 25th of June 
1828, of which the following is an abstract : 


Land Regulation. 

I. Preamble. 

II. Right of government declared to one-tenth of the gross 
produce of all lends and to sole and absolute property over all 
waste and forest lands. 

V. Government right on cleared lands not to interfere with 
cultivator’s rights. 

VI. Cultivator’s right declared to consist of full and free 
enjoyment of the land, transfer by sale, gift or bequest, eubject 
only to pay one tenth of gross produce to government. 

VII. Limits of all lands, cleared aud cultivated, to be deter- 
mined by Survey as soon as possible and title deeds given to each 
cultivator. 

VIII. Government reserves the sole and absolate right over 
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all waste and forest lands not cleared and occupied within 20 years 


IX. All lands remaining unproductive for 5 years to revert to 
government. 

X. Cultivators to be exempt from forced labour. 

XI. Government may take sufficient land to make roads on 
payment of loss of crops, 

XIII. Payment of one-tenth not to exempt from future taxes, 
excise farms, customs or transit duties, assessment, cleaning, paving 
and keeping the Town &c. 

In carrying on the government of the country districts the 
Dutch availed themselves of the Malay village system. Every 
community of 44 families constitutes a village, which is entitled to 
have a mosque and the regular officers, Imaum, Khatib, Bilal and 
Punghulu. All these held their lands free, and formed a tribunal 
before which minor matters in dispute were adjudicated. The 
two first named are mahomedan priests, the third is the “ Muezzin” 
while the last is the chief secular officer. Under a Christian govern- 
ment the chief, and in temporal matters sole, authority was lodged 
in the Punghula, and in course of time, by the neglect of supervi- 
sion from Malacca, these officers became invested with full power 
to hear and decide petty cases, and to collect the revenue of the 
district. When the lands were granted away to private individuals 
each was authorized to appoint his own Punghulus, subject to the 
confirmation of government, As the system has exercised, and 
does till this day exercise, a very great influence, no apology is 
necessary for entering the following abstract of a Regulation about 
to have been passed by the Dutch authorities before the transfer 
in 1825. The regulation will give a better idea of the powers and 
daties of the Punghulus than a mere description. After the ex- 
tension of the Court of Judicature to Malacca the judicial powers 
of the Panghulus ceased, and they were then sworn in as Peace 
officers under the Court, which gives them the powers of English 
Constables; but, from the absence any officer of government to 
check and controul them, after the reduction of establishment in 
1830, they have retained and exercise in a great measure all the 
powers formerly given, with a great many of a still more objection- 
able nature, when, as in this instance, unchecked by the supervi- 
sion of European officers. 
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Abstract of Regulation for Punghulis. 


1. Punghulasto be appointed by owners of lands but subject to 
Governor’s sanction: when the appointment is sanctioned every 
one in his district must obey his (Punghulu’s) orders; if the 
Punghulus oppress the people, an appeal lies to Malacca. 

2. Punghulus must follow Police regulations and protect their 
people. 

3. Punghulus bound to obey the orders of their Master 
(owners of the land) but can appeal to Malacca. 

4, All complaints in the district must be made to Punghulus. 

5. Punghulus to appoint Mata Matas to assist, and may have 
stocks to confine refractory prisoners. 

6. Punghulus may arrest suspicious persons at night. 

7. Punghulus to arrest all persons without passes, and persons 
committing crimes of degree beyond their power to adjudicate, and 
send them to Malacca. 

8. Any stranger wishing to sleep in a tenant’s house must first 
report to Punghula. 

9. Punghula to arrest any person hiding himself in another 
person’s land, or any suspicious person. 

10. To arrest and send to Malacca any person smuggling or 
evading Government dues. 

1l. To see that the Tenants pay their tenth. 

12. If Punghulu hears of any offence he must enquire into it 
and bring offenders to justice. 

13. Punghula not to keep any one in confinement more than 
24 hours. 

14. Punghulu must obey Police orders to seize persons; if he 
cannot make the arrest with his Mata Matas, he can call on the 
tenants to assist. 

I5. Landholders and Punghulus of estates adjoining. each 
other mutually to assist in executing Police orders. 

16. If any person be found dead Punghulu is to go to the 
spot with 2 Witnesses and make notes'as to wounds &c. 

17. Also is bound to secure any one suspected of the crime. 

18, When persons are scized Punghulu must write down de- 
positions of witnesses. 
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19. In case of fire, robbery &c, Punghulu must visit the 
spot, and write down an account of the transaction for the Fiscal. 

20. Punghulu bound to obey all orders from the Fiscal, or 
Captain of his tribe. 

21. In settling petty cases Punghulu ought to chose 4 or 5 
elders to assist. 

22, Power to punish to the extent of 12 strokes of the rattan 
or 3 Rupees fine. 

23. Punghulus not to allow gambling, except on holidays, 
then a cock pit may be made, but in the presence of the Mata 
Mata. 

24, Punghulus and elders to settle all cases of marriage and 
religious usages. 

25. Fees on every marriage 2 Rs, to be sent to Governor, for 
the poor. 

26. Pungbulu can permit a marriage against the wishes of the 
parents. 

27, Any person seducing a virgin and leaving her shall be 
flogged with 25 lashes and fined. 

28. Any one running away with a virgin shall be sent to the 
Fiscal. 

29. Punghulu with 4 or 5 elders may settle all disputes about 
money up to 100 Rs, with right of appeal to Fiscal within 4 days, 
cases above 100 Rs- to be heard in Court of Justice. 

30. On complaint made Punghulu to fix a day for hearing. 

31. Fees on hearing cach case 4 a Rupee, register of fees to 
be kept. 

32. If creditor does not appear on the day fixed for hearing, 
case to be dismissed, if debtor does not appear jadgment to go by 
default. 

33. Punghulu to enquire into all affairs without favour even 
to his own family. 

34. In dividing inheritances Mahomedan law to be followed 
by the Punghulu. 

35. Punghula to take into custody all property in dispute dill 
settled. 

36. Punghula to kecp all roads in order and call on Tenants 
to repair them. 
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37. Punghulu to keep a list of all persons in his district, age, 
trade, time of departure &c. 

38. Panghula to keep a list of all births, deaths and marriages. 

32. Copies of above lists to be brought to Malacca every first 
day of January. 

40. Punghulu not to allow any stranger to settle on lands in 
his district, without a wrilten testimony of character, 

41. To prevent Cattle stealing Punghulu to keep a list of 
every person’s Cattle, and if any sold he shall give certificate. 

42, If no Punghulu on an Estate the land-owner to be held 
answerable for the execution the orders herein above described. 

When we consider that these Punghulus are chosen by mere 
chance, from among needy and illiterate villagers, and are allowed 
to exercise these extensive powers without the slightest attempt 
at controul, we can be at little loss to account for one reason of 
the failure of the land system at Malacca. 

During the first year of the experiment the lands were allowed 
to remain partly in the hands of the Chinese renters, and a 
considerable portion of the expected revenue was collected, viz. : 

Co.’s Rs 15,400 

Against this must be debited the annuities...... 16,270 

Salaries of Clerks, &c....scccescceseccessss 4,560 

Contingent charges..cesecssscrecessesevees 9,450 

Add 4 the Superintendent’s salary, as he had 

the GE in cacucecckGhussncecaesdst’ 2000 
—— 32,080 
leaving a loss to Government for the Ist year of Rs 16,680 

From that time the loss has been constant and increasing. The 
Government payment has remained steady, but the receipts have 
become less every year. The general break up of the Govern- 
ment and the reduction of the establishments which took place 
in 1830, had a bad effect on the settlement of the lands. There 
are only two officers to perform all the executive and judicial 
duties of the station. Both of these officers are necessarily con- 
fined to their offices in the town, and in consequence the country 
districts are left entirely in the hands of the Panghvlus. 
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The result of the arrangement with the land owners has proved 
so unsatisfactory, that, in ignorance of many of the causes which 
have affected the question in practice, the foresight and judgment 
of its originator have been called in question ; bui it will require 
little argament to relieve his memory from the charge of impolicy, 
in a measure which rescued the settlement, in its most valuable 
interests, from the hands of the grantees under whose management 
nothing but the most fatal consequences could have ensued. The 
present system has been a losing one to Government, but as there 
has been no legalised machinery for oppression, cultivation has 
greatly extended. It is calculated that the breadth of cultivation 
estimated in 1828 at 15,000 acres, now reaches to 70,000 acres ; 
though the revenue formerly derived from the first named extent 
was three times as great as that now received from the whole 
70,000 acres. Mr Fullarton, a member of the Madras Civil 
Service, and generally considered one of the ablest administrative 
officers employed in the Straits, was head of the Government 
which effected the arrangement. In order to enable us to form a 
fair opinion, we must view the question in all its bearings as 
brought before him at the time. He appears in the first instance, 
to have been strongly impressed with the idea that it was abso- 
lutely necessary from motives of hamanity alone, independantly 
of political considerations, to relieve the Malayan rayats from the 
grinding oppression of the Chinese farmers, as well as the hardly 
less cruel impositions of the grantees, in exacting a pretended 
right to command the labour of the tenants. 

1t appeared to him that the so called proprietors, the descendants 
and representatives of the original grantees, had certain rights, 
which had, in @ measure, been recognized by the Dutch Court of 
Justice, and which rights, he well knew, would be recognized by 
his own superiors, in accordance with one of the first principles of 
the Indian Government,—respect for private property. It was not 
till a subsequent date that the real rights of the grantees were found 
to extend only to the privilege of levying one tenth of the produce. 
In a “ Minute” recorded in the Proceedings of Government on 
the 26th November, 1828, Mr Fullarton says, in reviewing the 
question of the lands : 

“The whole of the lands appeared to have been assigned over 
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“to certain of the inhabitants nearly 100 years ago: on first 
“enquiry and examination of the deeds held by the preseat pro- 
“* prietors, as they were called, descendants of the first grantees, 
“‘the government were led to view them as absolute proprictors 
“‘and owners of the soil, at full liberty to rent and derive the 
“utmost advantage from it. Ona further enquiry, however, and 
“an examination of the Dutch Records it was found that only the 
** government rights of levying from the resident inhabitants one 
“ tenth of the produce had been granted tothem.” This last piece 
of information, strange to say, arrived too late to be made use of, 
as the arrangement had been already carried too far to permit any 
alteration. 

From the information laid before the Governor he was led to 
believe that the capabilities of the soil were so great, that the terri- 
tory only required to be brought under fair government, and to be 
relieved from the pernicious influence of the land grantees, to 
enable it to produce such a revenue as would ten times repay the 
annuities. There were only then about 15,000 acres in cultiva- 
tion, the profits derivable from which to the grantees, together 
with the whole forest prodace of the settlement, amounted to about 
18,000 Rs- yearly ; that, in Malacca, there were about 320,000 
acres of land available for rice cultivation; supposing only one 
half of this to be cultivated, or 160,000 acres, the produce would be, 
at GOO gantangs per acre, 120,000 coyans, at $40 = $4,800,000, 
on which the government tenth would have been $480,000—a 
sum nearly sufficient to defray the whole charges of the three 
Settlements, from the single item of rice, exclusive of other pro- 
dace. This was the prospect for futurity under a management 
calculated to attract population &c; while as to present pros- 
pects the following calculation was made. The quantity of land 
in rice cultivation in 1827 was: 

In Malacca.......... Acres 4,307§ 
In Nanning. .......¢ 1,2554 





Total—Acres 5,653} 
In each year 8 gantangs of seed at 75 fold increase—600 
gantangs per acre or total :— 
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For Malacca....Gantangs 2,638,200 
For Nanning... do. 753,000 





3,891,200 
or 800 gantangs to one coyan. 
4,240 coyans at $40.....+.seeeceeessesecsee § 169,600 
In addition to this the trade returns shewed a 
yearly exportation of local produce of...... 106,325 


§ 275,925 

10 per cent for Government...cseseresereeees § 27,592 
or in Rs 61,806—while the payment to the grantees was only to 
be 16,270, leaving a profit of Re 45,536 to Government, exclu- 
sive of the tenth on the other agricultural produce consumed in 
the place. 

It also appeared that Government would become possessed of 
all the waste lands ; and would be able to let them out, or dispose 
of them in any manner they pleased, and from this source 
alone, in such an extensive and fertile province, very large 
returns were looked for. It was never contemplated that there 
would have been any difficulty in realizing a revenue much 
larger than the sum of the annuities to be paid, and therefore, 
for such a trifling sum, no hesitation was felt in concluding the 
arrangement. 


We have now to enquire into the causes of such a remarkable 
failure and there is little difficulty in pointing out two circumstances 
sufficient to account for the result: the first of these is the fact 
that, after the reduction of establishment in 1830, the land De- 
partment was left entirely without supervision, and, secondly, the 
last clause of the “ Indenture”, transfering the rights of the 
grantees to government, contains a stipulation to the effect that, 
in case the scttlement of Malacca should hereafter be given up to 
any other power, the grantees were to be restored to their original 
position with respect to the lands. These two causes acting in 
unison have prevented that increase in population and in cultiva- 
tion, which was so confidently expected. Malacca, unlike the 
other stations, is not in the least degree English in feeling —the 
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English Government, except in the case of a few officers known 
for their consideration towards the natives, does not exercise much 
influence in the place. The remnants of the Dutch inhabitants 
have been enabled to maintain a position toward the natives 
more in accordance with their previous,.than their present, condi- 
tion; from the fact that there never have been, from the first, 
any English settlers in the place to occupy that position, which 
gives such weight to Government at the other stations. The 
descendants of the Dutch have ever looked fondly to a 
return to their own government, and to this end they have 
endeavoured as much as possible to retain old institutions. In 
the matter of these lands they have kept up the idea of a 
restoration to themselves as not only a possible bat a probable 
event; and, in consequence, they have tried to preserve, and, 
in the absence of English Colonists and of English Officers 
of Government, they have succeeded in preserving, a great 
portion of their influence over the lands. By representing the 
Company 4s their tenants and assuming the airs and rights of 
proprietors, they have been able to oppose successfully any attempts 
for improvement which a temporary exertion on the part of the 
local government bas endeavoured to introduce. From the proviso 
as to restoration, Government is precluded from giving a perma- 
nent title to purchasers. Without such a title it is clear that 
Europeans cannot be expected to invest their capital; and with- 
out the example to be set by Europeans, it is almost hopeless to 
expect that the natives of Malacca will ever emerge from the state 
of apathy and indolence into which they have fallen. These rea- 
sons will account, in a great measure, for the absence of any great 
improvement in the revenue: but how shall the fact be accounted 
for, that, from the first year, Government has never been able to 
collect the amount of the sum paid as annuities; though it is 
well known that the breadth of cultivation has increased, and that 
the tenth, if collected, would far exceed the amount paid as 
annuities. 

The simple results of this operation have been most unfortunate 
in their effects on Malacca. The character which the settlement 
must, in cousequence, bear with the Supreme Government is of 
course affected. The Government can have no respect or care 
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for a Province, of 1000 square miles, which cannot pay a gross 
land revenue of 17,000 Rs ; and which has in fact not paid more 
than 6,000 Rs for some ycars past. Without such an explana- 
tion as cannot well be put into a “ Government Report” it certain- 
ly would appear to be a difficult matter to account satisfactorily for 
the fact that the land Revenue on 640,000 acres, only reaches 
4,951 Rs a year, particularly as that reveune ought to represent 
one-tenth of the value of the gress produce of all the lands in the 
settlement, arable, mountain, and forest. It is not easy to account 
for the reasons for allowing such a stipulation, as that noted 
above, to be entered in the Indenture; it was most likely per- 
mitted in ignorance of the effect, and it will be remembered 
that to Mr Fullarton, a Madras Civilian, accustomed to Indian 
tenure, and quite unacquainted with the practice of the English 
law in such matters, it most likely would not have appeared to be 
a matter of any consequence, At the present day such a mischance 
could not occur, as, in the event of such claims being brought 
forward, the parties would be at once referred to the Court of 
Judicature, where each must make ont his title, and where he 
would not have such a lenient tribunal as the Governor and Coun- 
cil of 1828. It would require a clear case to convince an English 
lawyer that any government had transferred the fee simple of a 
whole Province, without conditions or consideration, to a few 
private individuals, who could not strengthen their claims either by 
original grants or by the possession of what they sought to enjoy. 
Unfortunately Mr Fallarton was then engaged in his-difference 
with the Court of Judicature; and did not feel sufficient confi- 
dence to allow the question to be brought before that tribunal, so 
the proceedings were hurried to a conclusion. This fuct is record- 
ed in one of the Governor’s minutes in Council. The grants are 
all informal, the lands are not measured, nor are any boundaries 
defined; while some are clogged with provisions, in the nature 
of “conditions precedent,” none of which have been fulfilled, and 
others are expressly subject to resumption without compensation. 

It was arranged, and provided for in the Land Regulation, that 
each tenant should have his lands surveyed, and should be pro- 
vided’ with a regular title deed. A surveyor was appointed, but, 
before he had been many months employed, his services were 
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dispensed with in the general reduction, and, in consexuence, till 
this day, except in the immediate vicinity of town, the lands are 
not measured, nor do the tenants hold any documents to prove 
their rights, 


Originally the government tenth was collected in kind, by the aid 
of the establishment supplied, but the system was found to be so 
cumbrous in practice, and the collection, storing and selling of the 
agricultural produce, after passing througk so many hands, left such 
a very small net result, that it was determined to commute the tenth 
into an average money payment. In this matter the Government 
met with every obstruction. In theabsence of Government influ- 
ence the most absurd statements were credited: it was asserted by 
those inimical to the arrangement and believed by the tenants, that 
if they signed the commutation papers, they rendered themselves 
liable to serve in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, a punishment not 
less to a Malay than transportation for life. It was afierwards 
asserted that the persons representing themselves as assisting in 
the Government duty were at the same time using all their 
influence to poison the minds of the natives by the most vile 
insinuations, After sixteen years 7,618 deeds have been signed, 
representing 14,886 acres, or not one-fifth of the cultivation. 
Every effort was used to induce the occupants of lands to come 
in and commute, but without avail, and at last in the confusion 
and cross purposes to which matters had been brought, the tardy 
and obstinate were handed over to the clutches of Chinese farm- 
ers. The temporary convenience of this system was so manifest 
that the whole settlement had a narrow escape from being 
involved in a danger, the relief from which formed one of Mr 
Fullarton’s chief inducements for purchasing the rights of the 
grantees. 

The result of the commutation system has been as unfortunate 
as the payment in kind. The rate was fixed at half a rupee per 
acre, but even this rate has not been paid, and the arrears are 
annually increasing. Those who have commuted find themselves 
subject to the annoyance of being asked for payment at various 
times when “ the office” is energetic; while their more fortunate 
neighbours who have not “signed,” are able to make their own 
arrangements, at their own convenience, with the Punghulus, 
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who occasionally render an account to the treasury, of the little 
amounts which “their great zeal for the Company’s service has 
“ enabled them to force from the resisting and ungrateful rayats 
“ at the risk of personal enmity and unpopularity.” 


It was directed that all those who occupied waste lands, sub- 
sequent to the transfer to Government, should be on a different 
footing, as the lands, not having been cleared, were considered not 
to belong to the grantees; and therefore, no person having rights, 
Government could make any arrangement which might be found 
advantageous, but by the discharge of the land surveyor, and 
from the reasons before hinted at, this useful purpose was pre- 
vented, greatly to the delight of the land grantees,‘and there is 
now no distinction between “ previous tenants” with rights and 
“gubsequent tenants” without rights. The inconvenience of this 
neglect was felt in 1840, when instructions arrived that the “sub- 
sequent tenants” shoald be reduced to certain terms, as follows:— 
Any person requiring lands was to apply at the Land Office, 
stating quantity required and situation; on this a permit to occupy 


was to issue, to be changed hereafter, when the surveyor had: 


measured the ground, for a lease for 20 years, renewable for 30 
more to be granted in the following terms : 
For the first 2 years...... free 


” 3 do...eee. 4 annas 

” 5 do. seeeee 8 ” 

= 10 do. ..+++el 0 O per acre rent. 
20 


A surveyor was appointed but no one came in for leases. 
From the reasons before stated the tenants found themselves very 
comfortable, without any papers, and the example of the incon- 
convenience experienced by the commaters was too fresh in their 
minds to permit them to run the risk of a similar fate, Several 
thousand blank forms of leases were provided; but, up to the 
end of August, 1841, only 6 were executed. 

The commutation deeds merely recite that A. being in possession 
of certain lands agrees to pay, and the East India Company 
agrees to receive, instead of one-tenth of the gross produce, a 
regular yearly payment, gencrally one half of a rupee per acre. 
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These deeds, which give no title, are regularly used as titles; 
being sold and transferred in the same manner as grants or leases ; 
and, in default of other documents, are received in the Courts of 
Justice as presumptive proof of proprictorship. 

In an action of ejectment tried by the Court in 1829, the 
following points were decided, and have formed the rules in 
subsequent cases:—‘It was proved that, in the territory of 
‘€ Malacca, the owners of the soil, and the cultivators of it, are 
“ entirely distinct persons, except in and in the immediate vicinity 
“ of town; that the owners of the soil cannot eject the cultivator 
“so long as he continues to pay him a certain portion of the 
“ produce, generally one-tenth; that the owner of the soil may 
** sell, or otherwise dispose of his interest, without prejudice to 
“the cultivator, and the cultivator vice versa; that, in case the 
* cultivator allows the land to lie waste, the owner of the soil 
“may eject him by due process of law; that the fact of lands 
“lying uncultivated for certain periods is evidence of waste ; 
that the periods are: 

“ For paddy lands......+-++sese00 3 years 


“ Cocoanut and other fruit trees. 3 do. 
bd Gambier ewe eee Gee eeeeeeeeneaee 1 do. 
ad Pepper ccccscccescecsecess 1 do.” 


In the year 1847 a hope was entertained that some improve- 
ment would soon be brought about. In that year a number of 
European gentlemen applied for lands to cultivate sugar-cane. 
It was expected that the attention of the Supreme Government 
would be called to the unsatisfactory state of the land tenures at 
Malacca, in the discussions which must follow on the application 
of these gentlemen, as they of course asked for other terms than the 
payment of one-tenth of their gross produce ; and it was also hoped 
that the example and the encouragement afforded by the presence 
and large expenditure ofthe sugar planters would have had had a 
salutary effect. Both expectations were however diappointed ; 
the monetary crisis of 1817-48 put a stop to the sugar specula- 
tion, and the land question has remained as before. Frequent 
“reports” have been made to Government, but other matters of 
more importance have interfered to prevent attention. One 
officer suggested that the rights of the grantees should be bought 
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ont for a capilal sum, that this sum calculated at 20 years pur- 
chase would amount to—the yearly sum of 17,350 Rg at 20 
years purchase=347,000 Rs. Government conld borrow this 
sum in their 4 per cent loan, thus saving 1 per cent. The advan- 
tages to be expected are the release of the territory from the dead 
weight of the grantees, and the ability to Government to give such 
titles as would induce capitalists to settle. It is not to be expected 
that any European would invest capital ina soil over which per- 
sons of the description of these grantees exercise any influence, but 
under the proposed arrangement they could purchase the lands 
in perpetuity, and thas be independant of accidents. The advan- 
tages to Government are be evident. At the selling price of 
5 Rs- or 10 shillings per acre, as at Pinang and Singapore, it 
would only require the sale of 69,400 acres to clear off the 
purchase money of the whole, thus leaving upwards of 500,000 
acres clear to Government, but by the terms of the grants the 
grantees probably can only claim a right to all such lands as were 
cultivated at the time of cession: unless indeed it might be con- 
strucd on the re-cession that they would be entitled to all then 
cleared. This plan was not adopted, but lately Government 
offered to make the annuities perpetual if the grantees would give 
up their right to reclaim, in case the settlement is taken by any 
other power. The offer was, at first, readily agreed to by the 
natives, and those who held the annuities as any other mercantile 
investment; but it was rejected at once by the Dutch settlers, 
who fear to lose the importance which their claims give 
them in the eyes of the lower classes; and who also, finding the 
welfare of the settlement dependant on them, appear to be 
determined to retain their hold till they have exacted good ransom. 
One individual when asked for how much he would dispose of 
his claim, promptly said for 99 years purchase, and this evidently 
as if he was doing a liberal act, as if, indeed, he did not wish to 
be hard on the Company. The lands if given up to-morrow, 
would be to them of very little value, and the fulfilment of the 
conditions of tenure to keep up roads, police, &c, would far 
exceed any probable receipts; while even supposing the govern- 
ment put on no land tax, a few years of their style of management 
would effectually reduce the breadth of cultivation and the 
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number of inhabitants. It is much to be feared that nothing 
short of an Act of the Legistative Council will finally settle this 
question; and that is a step the Indian Government will hesitate 
before adopting. It is perfectly clear that the land grantees have 
a hold on Government, and that they are prepared to use it. 
In order to give a good idea of the real value of the interest 
which they had in the soil, it is only necessary to note the selling 
price of the several lots at the last transfers. 382 square miles 
were sold at various periods for the aggregate sum of 43,860 Rs. 
or equal to 115 Re per square mile. One individual purchased 
225 square miles for 3,880 Rs, and is now in receipt of the 
yearly annuity of 4,260 Rs- for the same quantity, while another 
as late as 1817 for part and 1825 for the rest, purchased 10 
square miles for 1,650 Rs, and has received 420 Rs yearly as 
an annuity. It is not likely that in the year the English received 
over final possession of Malacca land could be bought in per- 
petuity for 160 Rs a square mile: and if the local authorities 
had been aware at the time of these and similar facts, we may be 
assured they would not so readily haye made the arrangement 


they did. 
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GAMBLING AND OPIUM SMOKING IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA, 


From a very early period of the governing intercourse of Euro- 
peans with the inhabitants of these countries, the vices of gaming 
and cock-fighting have been made subject of pecuniary gain to the 
ruling power. 

Without entering into any enquiry as to the origin of the belief 
that these vices were innocuous, and therefore fit subjects for the 
encouragement which necessarily accompanies a government sanc- 
tion, it may suffice to say that the Datch always farmed the right 
of keeping gaming tables, an example which was followed by the 
English at Bencoolen, and afterwards at Pinang. The question then 
did not appear to be involved inany doubt as to the immorality 


which might attend promiscuous gaming, and indecd was viewed 
simply asa matter of revenue. It was not till the beginning of the 


present century that the European inhabitants of Pinang felt com- 
pelled by the growing evils attending the permission of promiscuous 
gaming, to bring the subject to the notice of Government. The 
question was then fully discussed in all it bearings. It was assert- 
ed on the part of the public that the vice of gaming was attended 
with the most demoralizing effects on the entire population, that 
however much it might be tolerated and possibly made a subject 
of revenue by the semi-barbarous native states, no argument for 
its extension to a British Settlement could be drawn from such facts, 
and that, as the Settlement of Pinang was of British growth, no 
necessity existed for permitting any native rule or observance 
which might be opposed to the most enlightened principles of 
Government. The supposed necessity of the case was absolutely 
denied, and it was asserted that, with a proper execution of the 
duties of police, prevention sufficient for the purpose of public 
morality could be effected. 

To this it was replied that from long experience it had been 
proved that gaming among the Chinese was quite ineradicable, and 
that any attempt to put it down would only result in corrupting 
the subordinate police officers, by giving them a power which 
would be improperly applied. It was urged that a great propor- 
tion of the trade and indeed the general prosperity of the settlement 
depended on visitors who yearly arrived at the island and resided 
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there, for the purposes of traffic, during the monsoon: and, 
gaming being a necessary of life, any attempt for its suppression 
would have the effect of deterring these persons from coming to the 
island in future. It was admitted that gaming was a demoralizing 
vice, and that a remedy was desirable, but from all experience this 
remedy could not be provided by attempts at positive suppression 
but rather that the efforts of government ought to be directed to 
discourage its increase by surrounding the indulgence with all pos- 
sible fiscal difficulties; and by the enforcement of such rules and 
regulations as might, by experience, be found suitable for confin- 
ing the practice within narrow and known limits. 

The arrival of the Recorder in 1808 brought matters to a crisis. 
It was obviously impossible for an English Judge, administering 
English law, to permit any appearance of encouraging gaming 
against all the maxims of that law, and Sir Edmond Stanley did 
not hesitate to make his opinion public. The vicious consequences 
of gaming had become a crying evil, the extent of which may be 
inferred from the fact chat in 1807, with a population of 14,000 and 
an aggregate trade of £1,000,000 sterling, the amount paid for the 
gaming farm privilege was 30,700 dollars, and adding for the fayr- 
mer’s profits, say only 10,000 dollars, we have thas 40,000 dollars 
as a percentage of the sums lost and won in one year at Pinang. 

Assisted and emboldened by the opinion and support of the 
Recorder, the Grand Jury, in their Sessions of 20th September 
1808, preferred a bill of indictment against the gaming farmers, 
for a common nuisance, and thus at once brought the matter to a 
hearing. Under ordinary circumstances the indictment must have 
gone to trial, but, though in name against the farmers, it was in 
reality against the Governor and Council who were merely repre- 
sented by the farmer, and the Governor and Councillors being 
judges of the Court, they overruled the Recorder and refused to 
allow the bill to be brought forward. The Recorder, in his 
charge to the Grand Jury, had attributed the melancholy cata- 
logue of crimes in the calender to the “ very depraved state of the 
morals of the lower classes of the people of the island.” The 
Jurors considered it a part of their duty “ to investigate the causes 
of the deplorable and increasing evil” and presented that they arose 
from gaming being openly permitted. At the following sessions, 
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held in April 1809, the Jurors repeated their Presentment, and 
again broadly stated their deliberate conviction, “ that no amend- 
“ment can be expected in the morals of the lower orders in this 

«« island whilst these evils® are suffered to exist, to which are to be 
“ attributed the numerous and atrocious crimes which are daily 
“ committed.” 

The constitution of society at that time did not permit the exer- 
cise of great influence in such a subject by the inhabitants, all of 
whom were resident on sufference, and could be deported at the 
pleasure of Government, In the heat of argument it was even 
hinted that the European inhabitants had no right to interfere in 
such a case, as they were not concerned in the gaming tax. The 
Government refused to alter their policy and it remained therefore 
for a higher authority to interfere. The following extract from 
a letter of the Court of Directors, dated 4th May 1810, will expluin 
fully the enlightened and- liberal views of that body. As the 
extract contains its own introduction no explanation is required : 

Extract from general letter from Court of Directors 
to the Governor and Council at Pinang, 
dated London, 4th May, 1810. 

«18,—Our attention has been particularly called to two Present- 
ments of the Grand Juries at your Presidency, with respect to the 
opium and gaming farms, which we find recorded on your pro- 
ceedings of the 20th September and 13th October, 1808, but 
which, to our astonishment, have never been noticed in any of 
your advices, an omission which we trast we shall not have again 
to mention upon any occasion of the like nature. 

« 19,—In our instractions to your Government of the 18th April, 
1805, we observed that the revenues arising from the farms of 
opium and gaming houses, appeared to give encouragement to 
the two most dangerous vices in society; and expressed a desire 
that on a political as well as a moral view of these practices, they 
should if possible be suppressed. 

«920,—The Presentments of the Grand Juries above adverted 
to have very much strengthened our opinion upon the subject ; 
and as the Jurors were composed of the most respectable resi- 


® Gaming and opium smoking ;—the latter : 
the meovions Grand Jury. v3 not included in the Presentment of 
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dents at your scttlement, whose local knowledge and experience 
it is impossible to dispute, however they may injure us with 
regard to the mere revenue arising from the licenses in question, 
we feel it a duty incumbent npon us to attend to the circumstances 
set forth in the Presentments, and to endeavour by every means 
in our power to remedy the evils complained of. 

“21.—We cannot observe in any of the minutes recorded by the 
members of your Government, with regard to the expediency of 
licensing the gaming houses, any cause for continuing them 
except for the purpose of deriving a revenue; unless we admit 
the argament that gaming would be practised privately, if not 
publicly allowed; but this may be said of every evil practice to 
which human nature is prone. The semblance of encouragement 
to this vice, however, on our part, must be extremely detrimental 
to the morals of the lower orders of society, and must, as the 
Presentments observe, be a principal cause of the lamentzble state 
of that class on your island. We therefore direct that on the 
expiration of the present licenses for public gambling houses, 
you will endeavour to suppress this immoral practice by every 
means in your power, not only by discontinuing thé licenses in 
future, but by establishing such salutary regulations of your 
Government combined with the jurisdiction of the Recorder’s 
Court as may effectually remove this vice from your Presidency.” 

The principle of absolute suppression was now to be enforced, 
as preferable to any attempt to discourage by partial restrictions, 
but, in order to give a fair opportunity of proving the advantage 
of the new plan, it is obvious thata primary requisite was a 
machinery for the duties of prevention. It is difficult now to 
arrive ut any just idea of the efficiency -of the police (the only 
machinery applicable) of Pinang in those days. There can be 
no hesitation in asserting that since the abolition of the old form 
of Government, in 1830, the police of all three stations has, till 
within the last few years, been inefficient, but under the more 
liberal expenditure of former years, it may have been better, and 
the doubts which may be raised on this point tend to embarras 
the question, It appears clear that the abolition of the gaming 
farm was not attended with a great diminution of the vice, and 
in 1818 the subject was again urged on the attention of Govern- 
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ment. It was triumphantly asserted that the system of total 
suppression was a failure, and the experience of 7 years was 
brought forward asa further and convincing proof of the impos- 
sibility of total prevention. The argument had weight, as some 
of those who had signed the Presentments of 1808 and 1809, 
now, when asked for their opinion, freely confessed that they had 
been disappointed. In the statements brought forward, it appears 
to have been taken for granted that it was quite impossible for 
the police authorities to deal with the case. It was asserted that 
the police had been corrupted, and, in consequence, that gaming 
had increased rather than diminished. The question as to the 
ability to prevent the universal corruption among the police was 
not entered on. It was considered as proved that the magis- 
trates had done their duty, by the production of the numerous 
convictions made by them for the offence of gaming. At the 
present day these arguments would not be received as conclusive. 
Since the executive management of police has been taken in hand 
with some degree of intelligence, much information has been 
acquired on these subjects, and we have little difficulty in arriving, 
by analogy, at the conclusion expressed at the time by the more 
enlightened members of society, that, from want of proper ma- 
nagement and care on the part of the police authorities, no 
opportunity was afforded of really proving the practicability of 
totally suppressing common gaming. It would appear that the 
subordinate officers of police were, from neglect, allowed to make 
a farm for their own benefit, by a politic arrangement of charges 
brought by them against persons for gaming. 

The Governor consulted, among others, Sir Ralph Rice, the 
Recorder, on this important subject. The opinion given by Sir 
Ralph was, as he himself informed the Governor, not satisfactory, as 
his short residence precluded any personal experience. Viewing the 
question as one of morality and not of revenue, and on the under- 
standing that the whole object of Government was the discourage- 
ment of the vice, Sir Ralph said that public gaming houses would 
become a place of resort and of the most artful temptation to the 
young, the giddy and the profligate, that the interests of the farm- 
er would induce him to use every temptation, and try every device 
to cherish the ruinous passion for gaming, and “ inveterate as may 
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“be the habit of gaming, I own I think that, as a general princi- 
* ple, every practicable measure of law and of Police should be 
* cautiously, gradually, but firmly adopted, and proved beyond 
* the remotest doubt to be ineffectual, before a measure (legalizing 
“ public gaming houses) pregnant with such mischief should be 
“sanctioned by the legislature.” The Palais Royal of Paris was 
held up as a notable example of the evils of sanctioning public 
gaming. The assertion that the Chinese and Malays would desert 
the place if gaming were strictly prohibited was doubted, except 
as regards the worst classes of the population whose absence would 
probably bea benefit. The rich natives would continue to gamble 
privately in their houses, whether public tables were permitted or 
not, and as the lower classes would alone be found to frequent public 
gaming houses and as they had not the means of securing secrecy 
if gaming were prohibited, it was argued that an efficient police 
would be able to prevent public gaming. Sir Ralph further inform- 
ed the Governor that before carrying out any regulation it would be 
necessary to obtain the consent of the Court of Directors and Board 
of Controul, and to obtain their consent mere assertion would not 
suffice—after the opinion (above given) of the Court they would 
require fac!s to prove that gaming had increased. A memorandum 
ought to be sent shewing the number of convictions for gaming, 
and also pointing out “ all the active and minute means which have 
been taken, and takensoineffectually, to repress this vice.” With 
regard to legality, Sir Ralph said public gaming houses were 
indictable by common law, and, without an act of Parliament, no 
contract with respect to them could be recognized in a court of 
law. It would also, he added, be necessary to have legislative 
power to prevent private gaming which is only illegal by statute. 

The Governor in Council, in a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated 3rd April, 1818, urged most strongly on that body the pro- 
priety of allowing licenses to be issued under very strict regulations 
as the only way for checking the vice. A long list was sent home 
including 690 convictions for gaming, some of the partics having 
been convicted 8 or 9 times. It was stated that the passion for 
gaming among the Chinese and Malays who resort to the Island 
was too strong to be overcome by any prohibitory laws, which 
would not have the effect of driving them from the island ; that, in 
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spite of every attempt to prevent it, clandestine gaming had pre- 
vailed to a very great extent; that, as gaming could not be preven- 
ted, it was proper to consider by what means the evils arising from 
it could be diminished ; and that, in the deliberate opinion of the 
Governor in Council, the best means to accomplish the object 
would be to legalize gaming under very strict rules and restrictions. 
The Court, in their reply, dated 23rd January, 1822, finding the 
local Government had considered the question in such a deliberate 
and complete manner, gave sanction to their plans in the following 
words—“We have much doubt of th efitness and probable efficacy 
*¢ of these measures, but the experiment we doubt not may be safe- 
« Jy left in your hands and we will not object to your making it.” 

Before this letter arrived at Pinang the interest in the subject 
had declined, owing to the death of the former Governor, and it 
was not revived till the year 1824, 

Elsewhere, a powerful opponent had arisen in the person of Sir 
Stamford Raffles. The great evils of legalized gaming had been 
forcibly brought to his notice in Java, where, under Dutch rule, 
the system was in full force. Sir Stamford abolished the farm of 
gaming and assured Government that the beneficial effect of that 
measure were quickly observed. Afterwards he pursued the same 
course at Bencoolen, which place appears to have been remarkable 
for a general laxity of morals among all classes, and the result of 
abolishing the gaming and cock-fighting farms was so evidently 
encouraging, that afterwards, in drawing up a constitution for tho 
new settlement of Singapore, gaming was prohibited. After a few 
months however, in Sir Stamford’s absence, the Resident gradual- 
ly commenced to permit gaming under licenses which soon de- 
generated into the farming system. On his return to Singapore, in 
October 1822, Sir Stamford found himself opposed in opinion to 
the Resident, who had been, for the greater portion of his official 
life, confined to the narrow incidence of affairs in the decayed 
Dutch station of Malacca, and who, in Sir Stamford’s opinion, was 
disqualified for forming a broad and statesmanlike view of this 
and similar matters of Government. The Magistrates were appealed 
to,—they unanimously represented the great and growing evils of 
the gaming licenses, and with their advice and countenance, though 
against the protest of the Resident, the system was abolished and 
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pablic gaming prohibited. On making over charge of the settle- 
ment to a new Resident in June 1828, Sir Stamford earnestly 
entreated him on no account to permit public gaming, as it would 
tend most seriously to injure the prospects of a settlement which 
he believed would soon rise to great consequence. The following 
extract of a letter from Sir Stamford to the secretary to the Su- 
preme Government, dated Bencoolen, 1st December 1823, will 
show the result of his entreaties. ‘It is with pain and surprise 
“ that I have recently learned from public report that, since my 
“ quitting Singapore, the Resident, notwithstanding my positive 
“ instractions to maintain the Regulation in this respect inviolate, 
“ unless it was suppressed by higher authority, has so far departed 
“ from its letter and principle as again, openly and publicly, to 
“ license public gaming houses for a pecuniary consideration to be 
* paid to Government”! 

“* Uniler these circumstances I must again appeal to the Gover+ 
“nor General in Council to uphold the principle which I felt it 
“my duty to lay down, and which has been so fully concurred in 
** and approved of by his high authority.” 

“The well disposed inhabitants of Singapore naturally look to 
‘* the support of the Supreme Government in this question, which 
“involves no less the character of the place, than the interests of 
“ those who reside in it, and who, unless they are to consider the 
“ orders of that high authority as conclusive and final, can never 
“be expected to place due confidence in our Government.” 

In his letter reporting the abolition of the licenses allowed by 
the former Resident, Sir Stamford says:—“It is alleged, in 
*‘ support of the gaming farm, that, by putting it under regula- 
* tions, the quantity of vice is diminished, but independently of 
“the want of authority in any human Government to counten- 
“ance evil for the sake of good, I cannot admit that the effects 
“of any regulations whatever, established on such a principle, 
“are to be put in competition with the solid advantages which 
“‘ must accrue from the administration of a Government acting 
“on strict moral principles, discountenancing vice, and exercising 
“ its best efforts to repress it.” 

Sir Stamford utterly repudiated the principle which appeared 
to have been acknowledged in Pinang, that it was necessary to 
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relax the rules of Government and morality in order to induce 
the immigration of Chinese and other traders. Convinced of 
the natural advantages of Singapore, and foreseeing its future 
prosperity, he anxiously endeavoured to protect it from the incon- 
venience which must arise ftom sécrificing principle to expediency, 
and if, in the first instarice, the local “ Residents” had carried out 
his instructions, the settlement wonld probably have been savel 
from many irregularities which now have arisen to such @ heiglit 
as most materially to interfere with its well being. 


The new Resident early took up a eontraty view on the subject 
of gaming. In addition to the argaments formerly urged at 
Pinang, he was of opinion, “ the a.tempts made to put the prac- 
“ tice of gaming down appear to me little better than charlatanerie 
“in such societies as those of our eastern settlements, where 
“the mass of the inhabitants is habitually addicted to play, 
“and where it is viewed only as a harmless amusement. It 
“is said to be disgracefal to gain a revenae by gaming, not 
“sorely more so than making a revenue by drunkenness,* for 
“ both as far as regards gaming and the consumption of wine and 
“ spirits, it is impracticable to distinguish between vicious and 
“ harmless indulgence ; at all events, it is consistent with every 
« principle of wise legislation that that which cannot be prevented 
“ought to be regulated.” The Resident agreed that, while Go- 
vernment ought not, under the circumstances, to reject the revenue 
to be derived from gaming, it ought, as far as possible, to dis- 
courage the increase of the vice by strict regulations. In practice, 
however, the result was as had been predicted. To prevent any 
appearance of mistake as to his intertions and doings, the Re- 
sident’s own words are here given. On the 31st May, 1825, in 
reporting the sale of the farms, the following passage occurs :— 
“The object chiefly held in view in the arrangement submitted 


* Alluding to the Spirit Farm. Jt has not even till this day been considered 
objectionable to encourage the consumption of oplum and spirits among the native 

pulation of these settlements, and at a time when the European Government 
f spending the national revenue in one part of the empire for the discouragement 
of vicious ropensities, the local Government is in these settlements deriving ths 
of its — revenues by the active encouragement of opium and baang smoking 
and spirit drinking. 

B Singapore with an eastern settlement, the Resident apparently was 
not ae with the extended views of Sir Stamford Rafiics. — 
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“to the Government® is to produce competition, and by this 
“-means to afford to the Government the highest prices for the 
“licenses with the best security for the realization of the revenue 
“ and to the public the greatest practicable accommodation. With 
« this view it will be observed that the Chinese gaming houses are 
“ subdivided into 12, opium into 5 &c &c.” This is certainly not 
in accordance with the view stated in urging on the Supreme Go- 
vernment the legalizing of gaming. The same Resident, in answer 
to a reference from Government, writes as follows on the 22d of 
January 1824—* Nothing has occurred since that measure (sale 
of gaming licenses) to lead to a belief of the possibility of sup- 
« pressing gaming altogether, and I feel thoroughly persuaded that 
“the surest means of limiting and controaling this vice is not to 
“attempt to prohibit it altogether but to place it under a strict 
“ system of license, and as in the similar cases of the consumption 
« of ardent spirits, opium and other intoxicating drugs, to make 
“« the practice of it as expensive as possible to those who are deter- 
“ mined to indulge in it without driving them to the resource of a 
“ clandestine place.’ As to the opinion offered by the Rusident 
above that gaming is viewed as a “ harmless amusement” it is only 
necessary to allvert to the fact that the dreadful consequences to 
the natives themselves, arising from an indulgence of the vice, 
formed one of the leading arguments of the Pinang Government in 
pressing on the home authorities the necessity of lessening the vice 
by placing it under the strict rules of a revenue farm. 

Before going up to the Supreme Government with his plan for 
legalizing gaming, the Resident had addressed the Magistrates for 
their advice and co-operation, but the non-officials unanimously 
protested against the principle of recognizing the vice in any shape, 
as likely to be detrimental to the best interest of the settlement. 
The Resident however persisted and the measure was passed. On 
the 29th August, 1823, a letter was addressed by the Resident 
to the Magistrates, directing them to suspend all proceedings 
against gaming, as, in consequence of an extensive conspiracy 
among the native police to defeat the regulation against gaming, 
and in consequence of repeated and earncst representations of the 
principal Chinese inhabitants, he (the Resident) had arranged to 

® An alteration ia the mode of disposing of the revenue farms. 
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permit gaming by license, under strict rules and restraints. As 
there was no Royal Court of Justice to interfere, by refusing, with- 
out an act of Parliament, to recognize the legality of contracts 
founded on gaming, and as the public had no means of making 
their objection known, the Supreme Government confirmed thé 
arrangement, 


This success emboldened the Pinang Government to renew the 
consideration of the subject at their island, and es the Home 
authorities had sanctioned a trial of the licensing principle the 
draft of a regulation was sent home for sanction on the 2nd June, 
1825. The answer, dated 10th May, 1826, to this reference was 
not favourable. The regulation was suspended, and fresh informa- 
tion called for as to the alleged fact that gaming had increased 
since the abolition of the old farm, and the reasons forthe increase, 
also the grounds for the opinion that the enforcement of the pre- 
sent regulation would reduce the evil. 


Fresh opinions and statements were called for from the local offi- 
cers, and as it was again unhesitatingly received as a fuct that 
gaming could not be put down by the police, it appeared to follow 
as a consequence that the police was considered to be efficient in 
other respects from the fact that no steps were taken for improve- 
ment. It was shortly stated, in respect to gaming, that the police 
were corrupt and would remain corrupt till the restoration of the 
gaming farm, but it was not discussed whether an ordinary degree 
of supervision, by an officer higher than a Constable, would not be 
sufficient to check this universal and apparently open corruption. 
The result of the fresh reference was sent to England in December, 
1826, but nothing further was attempted in the way of re-establish. 
ment at Pinang, and, on Singapore and Malacca being placed 
under the Royal Court, the Grand Jury at the former place took 
the earliest opportunity of presenting the gaming farm as a 
nuisance, in consequence of which it was abolished both there and 
at Malacca, where the Recorder simply directed the Magistrates 
‘‘in future not to allow the existence of these places’ (gaming 
houses). 


The revenues derived from the gaming farms were very large 
at Pinang and Singapore; the amounts collected were as follows < 
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Population. Yearly rent. Ov for each individual, 
1807.—Pinang .... 14,000 Rs 68,768 Rs 489 
1827,—Singapore .. 12,907 71,283 5 4 

a Malacca.... 33,162 9,593 0% 

At the present day, when more just sentiments prevail as to the 
pusition and requirements of these settlements, it will be needless 
to argue on the necessity of purifying the administration to the 
same extent as in any other British colony, but the following 
extract from a minute, dated 29th May, 1829, and written by 
one of the ablest Governors of Pinang, will fully prove that it is 
only of late date that the true interests of the settlements have 
been recognized as British colonies, and not as mere dependencies 
of British India, The writer of the “minute” states :—‘ The 
“above farm (gaming farm) has been sanctioned by the long 
“established custom of these countries, as already amply dis- 
“ cussed, and the case is only one amongst many others, tending 
“ to shew the utter inapplicability of the common law of England 
“to the customs and usages of the eastern settlements.” The 
reverse of this argument would at the present day meet more 
favour. 

After the abolition of the gaming farms at the three stations, 
matters were allowed to go on in such a neglected way as to 
prevention, that it was asserted to have been an object to prove 
the great evils of the abolition, and to force on a return to the 
gaming system. The revenue to be derived from this source 
(equally, as Sir Stamford Raffles said, with a permission for piracy 
or larceny) was enormous and very mach desired by the local 
officers, who suffered under constant remonstrances against the 
heavy charge of these settlements, and were anxious to avail 
themselves of any possible resource. The real reason, however, 
of the sufference must be looked for in the inefficiency of the old 
police. Since the reform of the Straits police, commencing in 
Singapore in 1843, and in Pinang in 1849, the vice has been 
brought under controul sufficiently to put a stop to the open and 
known exhibition of gaming before the eyes of the public. It 
has now become the rule that any increase of public gaming 
houses is a marked proof of the inefficiency of the police, and, 
as soon as public attention is drawn to the fact, the nuisance is 
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promptly abated. It cannot be denied that here, as in London, 
there are gaming houses which carry on their operations so 
secretly as to defy the police, but the very fact of the secrecy is a 
proof that the evil is lessened as far as the general public is 
concerned. ‘The injury which must accrue to individuals from an 
indulgence in gaming must apparently remain, here as elsewhere, 
irremediable by any practicable police arrangements. It is evi- 
dently better that a few individuals, at great risk to themselves, 
should be still able to meet in secret for the indulgence of their 
vices, than that the public morals should be contaminated by the 
open exhibition of gaming under the patronage and encourage- 
ment of Government. 

The result of the police operations at Singapore in 1846, have 
fully proved to the community the perfect practicability of extir- 
pating public gaming, and they now rest satisfied in the conviction 
entertained by the more liberal from the first, that any great 
increase in the nuisance is to be attributed to ineffiviency in the 
police, and that the total extirpation of the vice may be effected 
as soon as it can be attempted without injury to the other revenne 
farms. In a state of society where so large a proportion of the 
public revenues are derived from the encouragement of opium 
and baang smoking and the drinking of spirits, the public docs 
not expect perfection. 





In describing the vices of the Chinese, next to gambling must 
be considered opinm smoking. The one is destructive to their 
moral and the other to their physical health. 

The subject of the effect of the use of opium on the human con- 
stitution has long been discussed in Europe, where the drug has 
met with its defenders, but there can be little doubt that if any of 
those defenders had ever had the opportunity of observing the 
effects of the use of opium on its devotees in this country, their 
opinions must have altered. The subject has been fully examined 
by one of the most extensive medical practitioners in Singapore, 
and the results of his observations and practical experience have 
been published in an elaborate article in the Ist number of the 
* Journal of the Indian Archipelago” for the year 1848. From 
the great care and pains bestowed on that article, it forms the best 
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text book for any one in search of information on a subject so 
nearly touching the best interests of these settlements and of the 
most valuable and advanced class of our native population, and I 
shall content myself with pointing out such portions as appear to 
illustrate the subject ia its various lights, merely premising that no 
one of local knowledge and experience can possibly doubt the 
awful results to the Chinese from an addiction to the vice. 

The opening paragraph is here given in full as the best intro- 
duction to the melancholy details which follow :— 

“ The subject of this paper is one which inspite of the imperfect 
manner in which it may be handled, ought to claim the serious 
attention of all. 

“It has, up to the present moment, engaged the attention of the 
government, in so far only as it affords facilities for raising money ; 
and the public in general, whether residents here, or passing 
strangers, have looked on the miserable devotees to the vice of 
opium smoking in the same light, and visited their abodes with the 
Same curiosity, as they would have done a den of wild beasts, or 
a raving ‘unatic’s cell. They enter the opium shop, by pushing 
aside a filthy mat, and, in a small space, they see many men crow. 
ded and crouching on a narrow board; dim lights fuintly disclose 
their squalid appearance; the air is impregnated with a close 
suffocating odour; the heat is oppressive ;—a few questions are 
asked by the visitor, a pipe is shown, a human being gazed upon 
as he slowly, to all appearance, with much gusto, inhales the 
sedative vapours;—at last, unable to endure it any longer, a rash 
is made by the visitor to the door, and, according to his precon- 
ceived opinion, what has been seen is either a blot as black as 
Erebus, a canker eating into the vitals of society, a moral curse 
attended with great and deep physi cal evils, which are slowly, but 
surely, extending; or it may be looked upon as one way of spen- 
ding money, not a bad plan for raising the revenue, a lighter 
curse than dram drinking and a far pleasanter, where the young 
men dream dreams, and the old men see sights. But let the 
philanthropist pass from -house to house, mark the appearance 
of the visitors, pursue them to their homes, when, reeling from 
the effects of the drug, they, hecdless of wife or children, pasa 
into a disturbed sleep, to waken to the tortures of the damned 
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when the sun is up in the horizon, and the industrious of 
their fellow creatures have been at work for hours; this is the 
moment they appreciate their wretchedness, when feverish and hot, 
with a tongue that is dry, yet cannot be moistened, lips that are 
cracked, yet cannot be softened, a throat parched and thirst exces- 
sive, that cannot be quenche, with eyes either closed or running 
with rheum, a tightness of the chest that provents breathing, a 
lassitude, a langour, a pain in ali the bones, a downright incapabi- 
lity of exertion, a loathing of food and a craving for one thing only, 
which not to attain is worse than death,—and that is another 
draught of the poison, which soothes for the moment, but clenches 
the faster the misery of the wretches. No overdrawn pictare is 
this, but sketched from life, yea more by the victims themselves, and 
of these victims there are at least 15,000 in Singapore. Surely 
the importance of the subject will not now be questioned, and a 
little attention can safely be claimed to the particulars which have 
justified me in making the above statement.” 

After describing the various kinds of opium known in commerce, 
and the kinds chiefly used in these countries, the writer goes on to 
give a short sketch of the history of the opium trade, from which 
it appears that although the narcotic effect of opium has been re- 
cognised and the drug has been an article of commerce in the 
Archipelago for some centuries, yet its use as an intoxicating medi- 
cine in China has been of late growth. The first adventure in 
opium to China was made by the Company in the year 1778 and 
its evil effects on the morals of the Chinese were so quickly and 
evidently seen that in 1796 it was declared criminal to smoke 
opiam. Notwithstanding this prohibition the allurements to the 
vice are so extraordinary that the trade has increased from a 
couple of hundred to forty-thonsand chests of yearly import, to the 
value of upwards of £5,000,000 sterling. 

Nearly all our old fiscal and general regulations in these seas 
have been taken from the Datch, who apparently copied Malayan 
Institutions as far as they found them suitable to the system of their 
government, The tax on the consumption of opium was early 
seized on asa profitable and convenient source of revenne and on 
the establishment of the Bencoolen Government the example was 
followed, At that time, before the enlihtenment and advance of 
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political knowledge, which have since marked British rule, had 
reached these countries, it was not to be wondered at that any 
system of financial management which promised such fruitful 
results with so little trouble as the renting of gambling and opium 
farms should be eagerly seized on, but it must be confessed that in 
these days it were much to be desired that the encouragement 
necessarily accompanying a government sanction of such vices 
should cease. Lf the difficulties attending a total loss of the reve- 
nue derived froin the sale of opium in these settlements should have 
proved too great to be readily overcome, it is still strongly urged 
that in forming the new English Settlements at Hongkong and 
Labuan the Enylish Government should not have given their 
high sanction to a system which, to secure a trifling revenue, acts 
in the most injurious mannet on the moral welfare of the settle- 
mnent, and on the reputation of that government. It is argued that 
the same government which, in the one part of its dominions, 
exerts its whole influence to curtail the vice of intoxication ought 
not in another quarter to lend the aid of official authority to 
encourage such vices. 


As in the case of gaming so in opium smoking it has been 
hastily assumed that the vice was ineradicable, and that no at- 
tempt for its total suppression could possibly succeed, and in con- 
sequence that the next best thing to do was to diminish as far 
us possible the evil effects to the public, by surrounding an indul- 
gence with such difficulty and expence by strict fiscal and police 
regulations as to discourage any but those most accustomed from 
using the drug. This argamont, which appears to be sufficiently 
specious, has been brought forward to excuse the existence of the 
present system ; but those conversant with the facts of the case 
deny the goodness of the inference supposed to be drawn from the 
premises, and assert that the result has uniformly proved that the 
system in force has a tendency to encourage rather than restrain 
the industrious classes in their indulgence of the vice, 

By an Act of the Legislative Council of India No. 14 
of 1851, the exclusive privilege of dealing in opium in less quans 
tities than one chest, and of preparing opium for smoking in the 
Strails Settlement is vested iu the local government, who yearly 
sell it to the highest bidder, generally, indeed of late years always, 
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a Chinese who is called the Farmer. The act provides very strict 
penalties for any infringement of the farmer’s rights and he is 
allowed to have @ certain number of licensed shops for the retail 
sale of the prepared opium. These shops are marked by having 
a large board hung up in front with the words licensed opium 
shop” printed in large letters. Any one who has gone through 
the streets of our three towns must have been surprised to observe 
the vast numbers of suclr shops. 

The mode of using opium here is peculiar, The extract is not 
used in és crade form, but only after undergoing a purifymg pro- 
cess with water and fire, by which all extrancous matters are expel- 
led, and the drug is reduced in quantity and bronght to the state of 
a paste of the consistency and appearance of thick treacle. In 
this state it is known as “chandoo” and is used in smoking 
through a pipe of a peculiar form. A hollow bambu about an 
inch in diameter and a foot in length is surmounted by a smalt 
covered cup which is screwed toa metal plate Jet in on one end 
ef the bambu. On the cover of the cup there is a small hole like 
the touch-hole on a child’s cannon, the other end of the bamba 
is closed with a plate, in the centre of which is another small hole 
from which to inhale. Some of these pipes are very expensively 
fitted, while others again are of much more primitive form. 
Taking a little chandoo on the end of a sharp iron stylus the 
smoker frizzlcs it in the flame of the lamp, and after turning it 
about a little enters it at the touch-hole of the pipe, from whence 
he inhales the smoke of the burning opium, 

The physical effects of a continued use of opium are apparent 
to the most casual observer resulting in a complete prostration 
of strength, and leaving the hale strong man a mere useless 
incumbrance. 

While the physical effects of the vice are so terrible to indivi- 
duals, we shall on enquiring find that the moral results carry an 
influence even more fatal or not confined in its action to the 
victims themselves, but cating as a canker into the moral health of 
the settlement and Icading to the fata} results which always attend 
vicious indulgence. 

Having thus briefly glanced to the effects of opium smoking on 
iss votarics, we may now enquire as to the extent of the cvil aud its 
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effects on the public good. In the absence of any official record 
of the quantity of opium used by the several farmers, and of the 
quantity smuggled, it is difitcult to arrive at a just estimate, but 
it may be calculated that the monthly quantity used in the three 
setilements of Singapore, Pinang with Province Wellesley, and 
Malacca does not fall short of 75 chests, or yearly 900 chests. 
Now the price paid by the consumers for this opium exceeds 
1,100 dollars per chest, or on the whole 990,000 dollars, or say 
in round nambers one million of dollars. The expenditure of 
this sum, not to mention the vast injury done by the use of opium, 
actually benefits no one in the place bat the farmer, as the small 
amount received by the few merchants for commission on the 
sale of 900 chests would be much more than counterbalanced 
by their profits in other articles which would take the place 
of opium. How much good would accrue to the settlement if 
this sum of one million of dollars were to be expended yearly in 
the purchase of manufactuves or articles the use of which would 
benefit all parties, instead of as now in purchasing a drug which 
only acts as a poison. 

The number of persons addicted to the vice of opium smoking 
has been calculated to exceed 40,000, distributed a8 follows :— 
gingapore 15,000, Pinang with Province Wellesley 12,000, Ma- 
lacea with the Cassang tin miners 13,000. These numbers never 
decrease, as when the habit of smoking is once acquired it is im~ 
possible to break it without medicine, which the poor have no 
means of securing. 
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1840, March 26.—At 2 o'clock p, m. we took leave of our 
families, and set out on our contemplated tour into the interior of 
the island. It is our intention to ascend the Kapuas river as far 
at least as Sangau, some six or seven ‘days from l’ontianak, from 
thence return to Tyan, and from Tyan cross by land to Lanidak, 
from whence we hope to reach Pontianak again by way of Man- 
door, a Chinese settlement, three days distant by land from 
Landak. The principal object of the present tour is to endeavour 
to gain as much knowledge as possible of the numbers, characters, 
habits and situation of the Dyak tribes of the interior, and ascer- 
tain by personal observation the openings for missionary labour, 
and the most eligible site for a station among them. Both the 
Resident and Sultan of Pontianak have kindly furnished us with 
letters to the chief men at the principal places we design to visit. 

Our boat is of the class called here bedar. This kind of boat 
is used by the European residents of the place, and the chief 
men among the natives, to the kindness of one of whom, the 
Pangeran Bandahara, a brother of the Sultan, we are indebted 
for the loan of this on the present occasion. It is about thirty 
feet in length, six feet in breadth in the centre, and rather light in 
its construction. A small frame work in the after part supports 
a shelter of thatched kajang, the space beneath which just allows 
room for our travelling trunks and spreading of our mattrasses, 
which form at once our seat by day and our bed by night, for in 
a Malay boat a traveller looks in vain for a stool, bench, or eleva- 
tion of any kind to serve for 4 scat; nor will the lowness of the 


* The Kapuas is the principal river on the West Coast of Borneo, and is sup- 
-posed to take its rise in the Batang Lupar range of mountains. ‘The enterprisit 
traveller Madame Ida Pfeiffer, in the bapening of 1852, crossed the hill range which 
divides Sarawak from the country wa oy the Kapuas and, embarking at the 
lakes which appear to be situated at the foot of this range, descended the 
Kapuas to Pontianak. In March 1855, Mr A. Prins, the Government Commis~ 
sioner for the Western Division of Borneo, ascended the Kapuas ina small 
steamer, visi the lakes (which are connected with the Kapuas by several out- 
lets) and ing much rup the river than had been previously attemp- 
ted with a steamer. The object of this voyage was to make contracts with 
chiefs of the numerous ny Dysk and Malay states situated on the Kapuas, by 
which they recognised e sovereignty of the Netherlaids Government and placed 
themselves under its protection. ‘1 llowing narrative of a voyage up part of the 
Kapuas, originally appeared in the Singapore Free Press, in 1840, and was written 
by two intelligent American Missionaries then stationed at Pontianak.—Zd. 
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roof or awning over head admit of relief in a standing posture. 
On each side of us, as far as our mattrasses reach, are screens of 
kajang hung upon rattan hinges which may be elevated at pleasure 
to admit the air and to enable us to view the banks of the river. 
Most of our baggage finds a place beneath th: boards or flooring 
that form the deck of our boat, and our rowers, six in number, 
under a temporary kajang shelter, occupy the fore part. When 
a native of consequeiice ascends the river in such a boat more 
than double our number of men are generally employed. 

About an hour after leaving Pontianak we passed Nibong 
Saribu, a settlement of Chinese, containing a population of about 
five hundred souls, situated on the left bank of the river. The 
inhabitants cultivate small plantations of vegetables, sirih and 
sugar-cane, for the Pontianak market. There is a small sugar- 
making establishment in the settlement. Another hour brought 
us to Pengharapan where the Dutch have had a sugar manufacto- 
ry in operation for some years past. Large sums of money have 
been expended upon it, but owing to difficulties in procuring a 
moving power to be applied to the cast rollers for expressing the 
juice of the cane, and in drying and preparing the sagar for mar- 
ket, on account of the extreme humidity of the atmosphere, it has 
proved an unprofitable investment of capital, and has recently 
been abandoned without realizing what was anticipated, when by 
the first projectors of the enterprize the name was given to the 
place which it now bears, Pengharapan. 

At adistance of a mile and a half or two miles from “Penghara- 
pan we passed a small Malay kampong over which a Kling man, 
resident in the place, “ clothed with a little brief authority” by the 
Sultan of Pontianak, exercises a kind of guardianship. There is a 
mosque which owes its existence to the zeal of this strict Mohome- 
dan prince. This place ix designed as the first stage in his trips 
up the river where he may stop for refreshment, rest, and to per- 
form the duties of his religion. 

After passing Quala Dua, a small stream on which are a few 
Chinese a short distance into the interior, we reached Teluk 
Kompei, on the right, a small Chinese settlement of some thirty 
dwellings, between five and six o’clock, where we stopped to pre- 
pare and take our evening meal. All the places abovementioned, 
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with the exception of Quala Dua, we had before visited and swp- 
plied the readers both Chinese and Malay with tracts. Having 
remained at Teluk Kompei about an hour we proceeded up the 
river, lighted on oar way by almost constant vivid flashes of light- 
ning accompanied with heavy peals of thunder, until a little past 
9 o'clock, when we fastencd our boat for the night to some logs in 
front of a few Malay dwellings situated at the mouth of a small 
creek. 

27th—Rain fell during the greater part of the night attended 
with lightning and thunder, calculated to fill the mind with solemn 
awe. Our men who had nothing to screen them were much 
annoyed by musquitoes, and although we were farnished with 
curtains which kept out most of these unwelcome visitors yet 
owing to the novelty of our situation, lying in a small boat, the 
sides of which are only a few inches above the water, the buzzing 
of musquitoes, screams of monkies in the adjoining forests, added 
to the thoughts of the dangers and trials to which we might be 
exposed on our journey, prevented us from sleeping as soundly as 
under ordinary circumstances we might have done. 

After our morning repast at about past 6 o'clock we left and pro- 
ceeded our on way. On the right shore during the course of the 
morning were seen a few Malay dwellings and cleared patches 
near the water’s edge, but the left bank, except one or two small 
clearings, presented no traces of the hand of cultivation, but ap- 
peared low, woody and monotonous. Passed before noon the 
mouths of several small creeks, the banks of some of which are 
inhabited by Malays who cultivate rice, vegetables &e. One is 
noted as being formerly the resort of banditti, who since the pos- 
session of Portianak by the Dutch have disappeared. 

About noon we stopped at a place called Tanjong Quaw, a small 
Malay settlement. This is another of the Sultan’s stopping places ; 
and among the dwellings is one erected by him for the purposes 
above referred to. Shortly after leaving this place saw two small 
crocodiles a short distance from each other basking on the shore. 
They were about six feet in length. From Tanjong Quaw the 
river banks appeared rather more open, particularly on the right, 
until between three and four o’clock p. st. when we passed a place 
called Sukalanting containing about 40 Malay dwellings. Here 
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also the Sultan has a small building erected fur his accommoda- 
tion. From Pontianak to to this place the Kapuas is about two 
hundred yards average width, quite civeuitous, the banks low and 
inundated at spring tides, especially during the rainy season. At 
Sukalanting the Kapuas divides, sending off less than half its 
waters by this place, in nearly a north west direction to Pontianak, 
where joining with the Landak it forms the Pontianak or Lowa 
river, while a large body of water passes off in a western direction. 
aAt the distance of about half a day from Sukalanting this stream 
called Punggur divides, part of it continuing to flow to the west 
until it reaches the sea, and part flowing to the south called Ola- 
Ola, the term here for eddies, which owing probably to the rapidity 
of the current and the sudden bends of the stream, are said to be 
very numerous. The Ola-Ola also divides, and a part of its 
waters turning westward are discharged into the sea ata place 
called Membawang where there is a small scttlement of Chinese. 
The remaining waters fall into the sea some distance to the south 
at Kubu, a settlement of Malays and Chinese. The inhabitants of 
both these placcs are principally engaged in taking fish, which is 
dricd or salied for the Pontianak and other markets. At Kubu 
some excellent rice is produced, and at the same place are obtained 
honey and wax of superior quality. The place is said to be very 
unhealthy, so much so that but few of the Chinese who go there 
live more than three or four years. A year or two since, one of 
the largest of the Pontianak ships, of between two and three 
hundred tons measurement, passed up the Punggur, mistaking its 
mouth for the Pontianak, to Sukalanting, and from thence was 
carried by the current down the Kapuas to Pontianak. In fact 
all thesc mouths are navigable for vessels, and as the water on the 
sand bars at the sea is said to be of greater depth than at the 
the mouth of the Pontiaaak (where vessels are often detained for 
wecks, sometimes for months) with a strong favoring sca breeze this 
although circuitous way would most probably be sometimes pre- 
ferred, were it not that the Government forbids the entrance of 
vessels by these streams. Two small forts have recently been 
erected at Sukalanting by order of the Sultan of Pontianak, within 
each of which are mounted two or three guns. These forts are 
simple wooden inclosures, constructed of tlick plank or split 
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timbers, 15 or 20 feet long, set upright and driven into the eartli. 
In contending with a European force they would furnish no pro- 
tection, but in invasions of piratical Dyaks and other natives, who 
are almost altogether unacquainted with the use of artillery, they 
are sufficiently formidable. About two years since, previous to the 
erection of these forts, piratical Dyaks from Saribas, led on by 
some run-way Malays of Pontiunak and others, ascended the 
Punggur to this place, burned one house, decapitated three or four 
persons here, and a few more further up the river. Above the 
forks we found the Kapuas spreading out into a most noble stream, 
half a mile in width, very deep, and the current strong except 
when checked by the rising tides of the sea. Just at this place 
some peculiarity in the foliage of the trees on the river banks, as 
seen at 2 distance, gave them an appearance so often seen in Ame- 
rican forests in the early autumn. It strack us as something 
peculiar in this land where constant summer clothes the trees in 4 
robe of perpetual green, and did not fail to call up to the mind 
many tender and pleasing associations. 

A little before sunset we reached a small island in the stream 
called Pulo Binge. The shores of the island and river opposite 
were once inhabited, but are now deserted and lonely. As there 
were no dwellings near, between six and scven o’clock we tied our 
boat to a tree on the river’s bank just above the little island and 
proposed to pass the night in this place. Multitudes of fire flies 
were here sporting a little above the water on the leaves and 
branches. Some particular bushes, which seemed to be the favo- 
rite resorts with them, were most beautifully illuminated by their 
little lamps, and at cach flash of light as they raised their wings, 
the reflection from the waters beneath added much to the beauty 
of the scene. Our boatman gave as their reason for selecting this 
spot, that no musquiloes were to be found in the vicinity of these 
illuminers of the darkness. This in the present instance, much to 
our comfort, we find true, but whether the absence of the musqui- 
toes is owing to the presence of the fly (as the Malays suppose) or 
to some other cause we cannot say. 

Have rowed about ten hours to-day, and the distance passed 
over has been probably, following the bends of the river, about 
thirty miles, but in a direct line not more than fifteen or twenty. 
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28ih—Awoke this morning between 3 find 4 o’clock and soon 
after proceeded on our way by moon-light. Shortly after sun-rise 
our boatmen stopped to cook and bathe near the mouths of two 
small streams, The place is called Lunchar Naga, and it is fabled 
that in former times two very large serpents entered the Kapuas 
by these streams and pursued their way tothe sea. The memories 
of many Malays are stored with legends of this kind. We found 
the ground here a little elevated into something that bore the 
semblance of a hill, the first we have seen since we entered the 
mouth of the Pontianak river. At 10 o’clock we saw the 
first blue mountain top. It is called Gunong Tiang Kandang, 
and is situated between Tyan and Landak. Not long after Gunong 
Balungie, south of Tyan, was visible. The course of the river to- 
day has been very winding, more so than yesterday, and the 
average width between } and 4 a mile—the banks low and covered 
with an almost impenetrable forest. 


29th. Soon after mooring our boat last night a heavy shower 
eame on accompanied with most vivid lightning and heavy peals 
of thunder. We found that the kajang of our boat, which we be- 
fore considered tight, leaked considerably. We next found our- 
selves invaded by hordes of musquitoes more numerous than the 
hosts of Xerxes. In vain did we try to screen ourselves behind 
our curtains, for in spite of all our efforts numbers of the insiduous 
foe found out our retreat and seemed determined to feast upon our 
blood—while the more numerous host without kept up a continual 
roar, and if our hands or any other part of our bodies touched the 
curtains, we were stung through them. Being thus prevented 
from sleeping, as soon as the moon arose, which was about 4 
o’clock, our men were desirous of proceeding, to which we did not 
object. 

About sun rise we passed the upper end of Pulo Limbong. On 
this island there were formerly inhabitants but it is now quite 
deserted. A few moments more took us past the lower or western 
point of Pulo Jambu or Guava isle, go called from the number of 
guava trees cultivated upon it. On this island there were a few 
years since a considerable number of inhabitants, Chinese and 
Malays, but none at present. Here terminates the jurisdiction of 
the Sultan of Pontianak, and that of the Panambahan of Tyan 
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begins. At 10 a. m. we passed the head or eastern end of this 
island. On this point there was formerly a small wooden fort, and 
another on the western end of Saparoh, a small island in the river, 
a little higher up. At Tanjong Jurung, a point on the shore 
opposite to Pulo Jambu, lying northward of it, there were formerly 
many Dyaks, who not long since removed further into the interior. 
On the south of this island there is another outlet of the Kapuas, 
by which part of its waters pass to the sea. The fork at the 
Kapuas is called Simpang Dawak, and the mouth of the stream, 
where it enters the sea near Succadana, Quala Mandup. The 
volume of water passing this way to the sea is considerable, but 
not to be compared to the Punggur at Sukalanting. Northward 
of the island, some distance in the interior, are the first settlements 
of Dyaks found in ascending the river, At half-past ten o’clock 
we stopped for rest and refreshment at the lower end of Pulo 
Saparoh. Here were two Malay dwellings, the first seen since 
last night, containing some fifteen or twenty inmates. The 
situation is pleasant, on rising undulating grounds, and the soil 
apparently rich,—nothing seemed wanting but the hand of indus- 
try to make it a delightful spot. In the afternoon passed Pulo 
Katipo, another small island in the river. Several mountain 
peaks were now visible, and on the right shore three small Dyak 
huts, the first we have seen. Near sun-set reached a place called 
Jang, where we stopped for the night. Here were three Dyak 
dwellings, into one of which we entered. The inmates received 
us cordially, and answered cheerfully our questions; which were 
proposed in order to ascertain whether their language bore any 
resemblance to that of the Banjarmassing Dyaks, in whose lan- 
guage we have a small elementary book, but we could not learn 
that there existed any resemblance in proper or common names. 
As soon as we returned to our boat, the Dyaks brought us the 
present of a fowl, cucumbers, and a little rice, for which we gave 
them a small present in return. 

30th.—About 4 o'clock this morning we left Jang, being 
anxious to reach Tyan at as early an hour as possible. We now 
saw a few Dyak dwellings on eachshore. A little before 7 o’clock 
we stopped near one of these habitations for breakfast. We 
stepped on shore and entered the house, which stood in a patch 
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of paddy ground, and found the occupants a truly interesting 
family, consisting of a man, his wifeand two sons. The man was of 
really noble mien, about 6 feet in height, with an open intelligent 
countenance, his eyes dark, and cheek bones high—while his 
erect form, athletic and well proportioned limbs, indicative of 
great muscular power, rendered him a fit subject for the sculptor’s 
chisel. His sons, probably about 11 and 12 years of age, of 
well formed limbs, and bright pleasant countenances, had just 
arrived in a boat from the opposite side of the river. They were 
entirely naked. It was truly pleasing to see them hanging upon 
the father and manifesting such strong filial affection as they did 
for him. When asked whether they would go with us to Pon- 
tianak and be instructed, they replied they could not leave their 
father and mother. The wife was in the rice field in which the 
dwelling stood, gathering in a rather large basket the ears of rice, 
and another grain new to us, the cultivation of which scems con- 
fined to the Dyaks—she soon bent her steps homeward with her 
basket of grain, which was held in its position on her back, by a 
strap passing from it to the forehead. She paused when she first 
saw us, as though afraid to approach, but again advanced after a 
few words addressed to her by her husband. They all understood 
and conversed quite fluently in the Malay language. The man 
confirmed what we had before heard of the Babel like diversity 
of languages among this people. Almost every separate tribe 
has its distinct language, understood only to a very limited extent 
by the nearest neighbouring tribes. The absence of books among 
them (the first attempt to commit their language to writing with 
which we are acquainted being that of the German brethren at 
Banjarmassing, in the elementary work above referred to;) and 
the existence of the most deadly feuds and animosities between 
the various tribes, presenting to mutual communication a barrier 
more impassable than that of mountains and seas, are probably 
the principal causes of this diversity. Were you to meet with 
Dyaks of such and such places could you hold communication 
with them by any common language? we inquired of this man. 
How would I dare visit them, was his instantaneous reply. By 
such an act of temerity, I would lose my head. When we looked 
at this interesting family group, only the representatives of thou- 
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sands and tens of thousands with physical and mental qualities 
not inferior perhaps to them, we could not help sighing when we 
considered their gross ignorance and superstition, the tyranny 
exercised over them, and the cruel practices to which most are 
addicted. Oh! that God would have mercy upon them and 
grant that their dark minds may soon be enlightened by the 
glorious rays of the blessed gospel. Upon leaving the Dyak 
dwelling its owner offered many apoloyies because he had nothing 
te present us. 

At 8 o’clock met the Gezaghebber of Tyan accompanying his 
son and the greater part of his family, as far as Pulo Jambu on 
their way to Pontianak. The term Gezaghebber, it will be seen, 
is of Dutch origin, (but what precise idea they attach to the word 
we have not yet been able to ascertain.) He is the Dutch 
excise officer at Tyan, and exercises some authority on the part of 
the Government there, A small swivel was mounted on the bow 
of his litle boat while several muskets lay at his side. He son 
followed in a large boat propelled by a kind of tread-wheel 
worked by men. He expects soon to follow his family to Pon- 
tianak, and is to be sueceeded by a Dutchman, who at present has 
the command of one of the guard schooners. Before 10 a. m. 
passed two low mountains, Sumbayan and -Champidik, some 
distance from the river on the left. The mouth of the creek that 
takes its rise in the latter mountain we passed some hours pre- 
viously down the river, Here are situated some eight or nine 
Malay dwellings, while near the source of the stream and round 
the base of Champidik, there are a few Dyak desas containing a 
population of some three or four hundred. These Dyuks are 
under the Panambahan of Tyan. Panambahan isa title given 
to a prince next in rank below a Sultan. At this place also we 
came in sight of a few Chinese dwellings, the first seen since 
leaving Teluk Kompei, About 11 o'clock Tyan mountain ap- 
peared in sight, and shortly after we passed the mouth of the river 
Balungei on the right. Here is a small Malay kampong and a 
wooden fort erected by Pangeran Jaya, who resides here a part 
of his time. He has under his jurisdiction at Balungei, } or § of 
a day south of Tyan, 200 Dyaks and about 1,300 at Milicn about 
one day east of Bualurgei. This Pangcran is not independent 
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but is only a deputy of the Rajah of Matan, whose authority 
extends to the Kapuas. Between twelve and one o'clock we 
reached Pulo Tyan, a small island in the river, on the eastern 
point of which is the Dutch fort and the residence of the Ge- 
zaghebber. The Dutch have only 12 native soldiers stationed 
here at present. Before the departure of the Gezaghebber’s 
family (G0 in number) there were on the island about 200 Malays. 
The Chinese kampong is also on the island. The Chinese popu- 
lation is partly of mixed character; part of Teo Chew and part 
Khek, numbering uot more than 60 or 70 souls, including a few 
engaged in working mines a short distance down the river. The 
gold mines, however, in the vicinity are small, worked by from 
two to six men, and are said to yield at present but small quantities 
of the precious mental. 

The revenue of the Dutch Government here arises from an 
impost on all produce and merchandize in boats ascending and 
descending the river, the privilege of working the mines, selling 
of pork, opium, &c. 

A short distance north of Pulo Tyan, on the bauks of a small 
river which empties into the Kapuas, is the village of Tyan, 
properly so called, containing according to the Gezaghebber 
about 250 inhabitants, Here the Panambahan resides; within 
whose jurisdiction there are 700 lawangs (or doors) of Dyaks, 
and probably between 3,800 and 4,000 souls. There are difficul- 
ties existing between the Dyaks of Tyan and Landuk, which it is 
expected will break out into open hostilities on account of the 
pertinacity of the rulers, especially of the Panambahan of Tyan. 
The Dyaks of Landak are said to be the aggressors. The Pa- 
namwbahan having sent out his summons to all the Dyaks under 
his co.amand, is now absent in the interior erecting forts and 
making other preparations for defence, as he is the weaker party 
and will probably act on the defensive should the difficulties 
terminate in war. An influential Malay man under him called 
upon us this aflernoon and asked for books. We gave hima 
number; a part of which we requested him to give to his pug- 
nacious master, which he promised to do, and seemed to be 
grateful for those given him. ‘This evening we had a long con- 
versalion with one of our boatmen respecting the Christian 
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and Mahomedan religions. We endeavoured to show him the 
deficiency of his system, particularly on the great point of satis- 
faction for sin, and the superiority of the Christian system which 
so precisely meets the sinner’s case. He listened attentively to 
what was said, but seems very much prejudiced in favor of his 
own religion. 

Slst—At cight o’clock, the hour of his appointment, we called 
upon the Gezaghebber, who had returned from his excursion 
down the river a little after miduight. He received us politely 
and contrary to the native custom invited us to sit upon chairs 
placed round a small table in the middle of an open hall. Cof- 
fee, rice, cakes, and confectionary prepared in Malay style were 
then brought in and set before us. The Gezaghebber is a brother 
of the Sultan of Pontianak and a man of considerable intelligence. 
Learning from a letter from the Resident of Pontianak as well as 
from our conversation, our wish upon oar return from Sangau to 
go overland to Landak, he gave it as his opinion that it would 
not be prudent at present to cross, owing to the excited state of 
the Dyaks between the two places, but proposed, instead, that we 
should go up the river to Sintang, five or six days beyond Sangau, 
kindly offeripg at the same time to give us a letter to one of the 
most influential Pangerans of that place. We concluded to follow 
his advice, as we were unwilling to give any just occasion for the 
charge of rashness, which might bave been the case had we deter- 
mined to carry out our original plan in the face of the opinion of 
such aman. The distance between Tyan and Landak is about three 
days, one day by water ascending the Tyan a small winding 
stream—then one day by land to Saberang on the Landak river. 
From Landak to Tyan the journey might be made ina day less, 
owing to the currents of the rivers favouring. The banks of the 
river are about 6 or 7 feet above the present level of the river, but 
are sometimes inundated during the heavy rains. Having receiv- 
ed the Gezaghebber’s letter, we left Tyan about 11 o'clock for 
Sigalam, some 3 or 4 miles distant up the river or the right shore, 
—This is the residence of Pangeran Adapati who had sent us an 
invitation to visit him. He formerly resided in Tyan near the 
Panawbahan; but owing to some difficultics that arose between 
them, he left a few years since and fixed his residence in this place. 


-—_———— - - 
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Jo our arrival we were conducted into a large balei or front hall 
of the dwelling house, and took our seats by a long table covered 
with yellow cloth (upon benches covered with rugs). The hall 
is large, as ure nearly all we have seen in this part of the world, 
being about 50 or 60 feet by 35 or 40, and open on three sides 
except alight railing. The posts of most of the timbers are kayu 
bilian (iron wood), and the roof of shingles laid on lath without 
any fastening except small wooden pegs to keep them from sliding 
down. Indeed all shingle roofs here are thus put on as the wind 
is seldom if ever of sufficient force to blow them off. The floor 
is of round poles from one to two inches in diameter laid close and 
made fast by rattans to timbers beneath. On this floor coarse 
mats are spread. Finer ones and rugs are sometimes laid over 
these, especially where persons of consequence are seated. Soon 
after our entrance the Pangeran made his appearance. THe is not 
of the most prepossessing exterior but affable, polite, and hospita- 
ble. The male part of the Pangeran’s household, and others, as 
is customary, were seated around listening to our conversation and 
conversing together. Females are seldom seen except peeping 
from behind some curtain or through some opening to get a sight 
of the visitors. The Pangeran and an interesting young man, his 
nephew, whom he has adopted, made many enquiries respecting 
our business, object in ascending the river, mode of support &c, 
and on all these points we gave them all the satisfaction in our 
power. Being desirous of visiting the Dyaks under this chief, 
of whom we had heard much, we asked the privilege which was 
readily granted. The young man above spoken of accompanied 
us. The Dyak kainpongs are 4 or 3 of an hour up a small stream- 
This we ascended in a boat furnished by the Pangeran as ours was 
too large for the purpose. With the exception of a few hills the 
banks of this stream were low and heavily wooded. In this 
vicinity is found the timber for the junk masts with which they 
are furnished on their annual visit to Pontignak. They bring old 
cedar masts which, on account of the character of the wood, they 
part with to considerable advantage in the Chinese campong, 
They then furnish their vessels with new masts from the timber of 
this island which on their return to China they sell at a handsome 
profit. 
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We found Dyak kampongs situated along the stream and on a 
small lake in which it takes its rise. The principal part of the 
dwellings are built upon the brow of a hill that rises abraptly from 
the water’s edge, and so concealed by fruit and forest trees that 
they were scarcely perceptible from the boat when we landed. 
We were agreeably surprised in not witnessing that poverty and 
degradation which we had anticipated. The houses were much 
better then we expected to find them, and marks of industry 
were everywhere visible, which are looked for in vain in Malay 
villages. We ascended first to the house of the Tamungong, or 
head man of these kampongs. This man according to his own 
statement was once guilty of the practice of cutting off heads; but 
has long since laid it aside, never, we hope, to take it up again. 
When spoken on the subject of the instruction of Dyak children, 
he seemed pleased with the idea. He is considered rich for a 
Dyak, his property being valned at between two and three thou- 
sand rupees. His honse accordingly we found rather spacions, 
but built after the trne Dyak style. The general mode of building 
is this; all the houses or nearly all in a kampong are erected on 
posts of the same height, generally about 10 or 12 feet, and are all 
joined together under one roof with only slight partitions to 
separate the families. Each door marks a honsehold; hence 
results the mode of reckoning the population, not by so many 
houses, by so many lawangs or pintus. The roof is commonly of 
bark, sometimes of kajang; the sides of bark; from the roof to 
the floor generally slooping inwards; and the floor of poles, as 
the Malay hall before described. The windows are in the roofs of 
the houses, a portion of which is raised by poles, to a horizontal 
position for the admission of light and air and for the emission of 
smoke. In some of the small single houses that stand in the 
paddy fields these apertures occupy nearly halfthe roof. The fire- 
places are in the houses, under or between the windows. Before 
the houses and on a level with the floor, and resembling it, is a 
wide open platform, generally the whole length of the village, on 
which they walk dry and thrash their rice &c. They ascend to 
their houses by notched timbers, laid in a slanting position or by 
rude ladders formed of round poles lashed together by rattans. 
Under their houses they keep their swine and poultry; but the 
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latter often seem quite at home above the floor. The number of 
lawangs in these kampongs is one hundred and twenty; and the 
whole population does not fall much short of six hundred. The 
asil or tax paid by these kampongs is two rupees each lawang to 
the Pangeran; who in addition to this considers that he has a 
claim upon their services for a portion of their time. They accor- 
dingly assist him in cultivating some paddy ground, and in erec- 
ting houses when they are required. The time not employed 
directly in the service of the Pangeran is spent in the cultivation 
of rice, collecting rattans, &c. which articles they may sell to 
whom they please—privileges granted to few if any other Dyaks 
under Malay chiefs. All the Dyaks of Sugalam have long sinca 
abandoned the cruel practice of cutting off heads, and seem in 
some degree convinced of the evil of the practice. They have 
also lost their own language and speak nothing but Malay. The 
number of swine seen under their dwellings afforded ocular de- 
monstration that they have but little or any desire to become 
Mahomedans. Their love for the flesh of these animals, as the 
young man who was with us remarked, is a great obstacle in the 
way of their embracing Islamism, “ but, added he, they would 
perhaps like your religion better.” Judging from the known 
character of the Pangeran and his connexion with the Datch Go- 
vernment, we think there would not be any serious difficulty in 
the way of a missionary labouring for the spiritual benefit of these 
Dyaks. The smallness of the number, however, might be an 
objection to his locating there; except he could have access to the 
Dyaks of Tyan, and those of Balungei and Milion on the south of 
the Kapuas. 


April Ist.—Though we arose very early and were prepared to 
set out on our way about 4 o’clock, the strict Mahomedan was up 
before us and engaged in his devotions. Whether this is a con- 
stant practice with the Pangeran’s household and those around 
him we did not learn, but rather suspect they arose thus early this 
morning to show us how devout and what good Mussulmen they 
were. About 7 o’clock passed a low mountain of conical form, 
and at 10 passed Milion. Here again is a native fort. A high 
fence of round timbers set upright enloses an area of probably 200 
feet square and within this enclosure are two or three small 
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buildings. It stands in a somewhat commanding position on the 
brow of a small hill, at the foot of which, where a small creek falls 
into the Kapuas, are some ten or twelve Malay houses, At this 
place and at Balungei, Pangeran Jaya alternately resides, as has 
been before remarked, The general course of the river today 
about west—average width nearly halfa mile. About 4 o’clock 
P.M. passed a somewhat rocky shore. Towards evening along 
range of hills appeared in front at some distance. But the banks 
of the river after passing Milion appeared low (bearing evident 
marks of being inundated during great swells)—heavily wooded, 
and almost altogether uninhabited. 

2nd.—Near six o’clock we left our lodging place, which had 
been the uninhabited and woody shore far from any human dwel- 
ling. The screams of the monkies in the adjoining forest were 
almost incessant. About 9 o'clock we passed point Suntoh on the 
right and shortly after a mountain range of the same name. The 
highest point of this range is probably about 600 feet. Be- 
tween this and the shore are gold mines worked by about 30 
Chinese. At 10 o’clock we passed another mine worked by some 
ten or fifteen men ; andshortly after, on the same side of the river, 
Samarangkei, a Malay town containing about 40 houses. The 
town is on the increase, and is more pleasantly situated than 
any other we have passed since leaving Pontianak, It stands on 
an elevation; and in front of it, on the opposite side of the river, 
is the beautiful ridge of Suntoh, mostly covered with primitive 
forest. About 2 p. m. passed a range of hills on the right with 
cultivated spots; giving to the distant prospect an air of cheerful- 
ness in our eyes, accustomed as they had been to gaze upon the 
low dense forest or wooded hills while the few traces of cul- 
tivation have been in narrow strips along the shore. Durin 
the course of the afternoon passed several mines worked by Chinese, 
a few being employed in each mine. We saw also some hills 
under cultivation by the same people. Near evening passed a 
small creek where there were a few Chinese inhabitants who are 
also engaged in a mining operation. At half past 6 o’clock we 
stopped for the night at a place called Rantu Skiang where there 
are a few Malay and Chinese inhabitants. Here is a gold mine in 
which ten or twelve Chinaman are employed. There is also a 
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diamond mine in the vicinity. In the evening both Malays and 
Chinese came on board our boat and brought with them small 
presents of rice and dried fish. The Chinese who work these 
mines, a3 well as the Malays who superintend them, are exceedingly 
superstitious. They informed us that for some years past there 
had been a diminution in the quantity of gold obtained, and said 
with the utmost apparent credulity that it was owing to the power 
of some hantu. If these invisible beings became for any reason 
displeased, the gold they say will lari (run away). 

The course of the river to-day has been very winding, the 
current rapid, but the width not as great as yesterday. The 
shores have appeared higher than before. Low mountains were 
visible the whole day, some of them quite near the river. There 
are a few Dyak kampongs, it is said, scattered among these 
mountains, but they are small and as usual at some distance from 
the river. 

April 3rd.—Reached Sangau at a few minutes past 11 o’clock 
a.m. The town is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the 
river amid a grove of coco and other ‘rait trees, and presented, 
as we approached from the opposite shore, quite an imposing 
appearance in connexion with a large number of trading boats 
and floating houses which lined the river. We stopped at the 
Chinese kampong and immediately despatched a messenger to the 
Panambahan to ask an interview with him, and learn at what 
time it would be most convenient for him to receive us. He 
appointed the hour of 4 P.M. for audience, giving as @ reason 
that the heat would then be less intense. In the meantime, 
Chinese, Dyaks, and Malay children came around the boat to get 
a view of the strangers, and for other purposes. The Chinese 
(among whom were two who bore the title of Captain) as in other 
places questioned us respecting the time we had been coming 
from Pontianak—what we had brought for trade, whether the 
wankangs (junks) had arrived at Pontianak from China, &c. &c. 
The Dyaks, after gratifying their curiosity with a sight of us, 
asked for tobacco which they prefer to any thing else. 

At 2 p. m., although the heat was oppressive, the thermometer 
standing at 90 of Farenheit under the kajang of our boat, we 
walked through the Malay kampong followed by a number of 
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men and boys. The houses are raised high and sufficiently ample 
in their dimensions; bat constructed of rude materials and set 
without the least regard to order, in the wildest confusion imagin- 
able. There were some scattered fruit trees, the intervals between 
which, and the space around and under the dwellings, were filled 
up with logs, stumps, and every species of filth; and not the 
semblance of a road or decent path appeared. By the help of 
our Malay men, who were skilful guides in this choatic labyrinth, 
we wound our way from west to east, sometimes over solid ground, 
then over old logs, planks and poles laid on mud, &c, If we 
gained nothing more by this walk, we at least obtained proofs by 
ocular demonatration of the aversion of the Malays to labour, 
Wherever we passed there was a general rush of men, women 
and children to the sides of the way, and to the doors and veran- 
dahs of the houses, to see the orang putih: a sight which many 
of them, particularly the females and children, had probably 
never before enjoyed. 

At the appointed hour, in company with one of the Chinese 
Captains we called upon the Panambahan at his dwelling, which 
stands at the upper end of the kampong and is of somewhat 
imposing appearance. He reccived us near the door of the hall 
of audience, returned our salutation in European style, and invited 
us to take our seats on the floor upon mats which had been spread 
for us. Having presented our letters from the Resident and 
Sultan of Pontianak, they were read by his secretary in our 
presence. The Panambahan seemed little inclined to introduce 
conversation himself, or to converse when we attempted to start 
a topic. This we did several times by referring to the contents 
of the letters we brought, and our wish to ascend the river. But 
our efforts were ineffectual, for he would only answer our ques- 
tions in simple affirmatives or negatives. From this embarrassment, 
however, we were in some measure relieved after some time by 
some that were present, especially by a younger brother of his 
and the Secretary, who addressed us and entered into conversation 
in a somewhat free and familiar manner. The Panambahan 
throughout the whole interview seemed to be in a state of agita- 
tion and embarrassment. When we arose to withdraw, many 
that were within (for the hall was full) rushed out, and as soon 
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as they were without, raised a shout which rang through the 
premises and made it evident that it was difficult for the Panam- 
bahan to preserve decorum within and about his dwelling whatever 
might be his power beyond these limits. After leaving the hall 
ofthe Panambahan we called upon Pangeran Parabu, (the Malay 
officer who owes his appointment to the Dutch and collects their 
customs in this place), to whom we had a letter of introduction 
from the Gezaghebler of Tyan. He received us in a friendly 
manner and invited us to take our seats upon chairs and en- 
tered freely into conversation with us. Our interview with him 
throughout seemed rather in striking contrast to that with the 
Panambahan. The river Skiam which falls into the Kapuas just 
above the town of Sangau, the Pangeran informed us, has its 
source far into the interior where it has a very roeky channel and 
in one place a high fall of water. It is a winding stream and one 
of its bends approaches the Landak river, from which there is a 
footpath across to that town. There is, however, an overland 
route to Landak more direct requiring not more than three or four 
days. This path has been variously represented to us; some say 
it is a good one, others say that the Dyaks have purposely 
rendered it almost impassable. One thing is certain, that the 
Chinese do hold communication in this way with Landak and 
Mandoor. 

4th—At § o'clock this morning, accompanied by a son of the 
Pangeran, we eet out to visit a rock with iascriptions on the right 
bank of the Skiam. It is now called Batu Talis, formerly Batu 
Sampei, because the chiefs and others in previous years always 
stopped here in ascending the river. About } of a mile above the 
mouth of the stream we came to a small rocky glen through 
which a little rill empties itself into the main stream. Here we 
stopped and ascended the bank. One of the boatman preceded 
with his parang, and cutting away the bushes prepared a way for 
us along the sides of the glen and the rocky bed of the stream ; 
(for the rock has recently been so seldom visited that the path was 
quite evergrown with bushes.) At the distance of between fifteen 
and twenty rods from the bank of the Skiam, and at an elevation 
of some thirty feet above the level of its waters, we reached the 
spot. We had heard of this inscription at Pontianak, but always 
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imagined that it was to be found upon some stone or stones be- 
longing to the ruins of some sacred edifice. What was our sur- 
prize then to find the letters cut in a solid perpendicular rock 
about 12 fect in length and 6 feet in height, extending quite across 
the ravine, over which the water was falling in a limpid cascade. 
The space covered by the characters is about 4 feet by 2 of the 
perpendicular surface of the rock. The general opinion here 
among those who venture one, is that the language is Sanscrit and 
the inscriptions are the relics of Hindooism, Confirmatory of 
this opinion, it seems to us, is the fact that in the Spau, another 
branch of the Kapuas a little farther up, have been found rude 
images of the sacred cow. A few years since, slabs with inscrip- 
tions and the image of a female sculptured in stone, were taken 
from the vicinity of Sangau and shipped for Batavia, but the 
vessel was lost on the passage. 

On our return from the rock we called again on the Pangeran, 
who informed us that the Panambahan would permit us to pass up 
the river. Although we spoke in our late interview of our wish 
to ascend the Kapuas as far as Sintang, we did not ask formal 
permission to do so. On subsequent reflection we thought proper 
to request formally this privilege through the Pangeran; as the 
people of Sangau several months since declared that no boats from 
Pontianak should pass the place. By a former treaty with the 
Dutch, trading boats were permitted to ascend by paying to the 
authorities for this privilege a sum varying according to the size of 
the boat and the value of the merchandize, from 20 to 60 some- 
times even to 100 rupees. Not satisfied with the revenue thus 
derived, the authorities now, in the face of the treaty,stop the 
boats, buy up their cargoes and completely monopolize the trade 
of the interior. This is so considerable that the Bugis and Malay 
traders are willing to pay a sum considerably exceeding the former 
rate of duties, if they will suffer the boats to pass). The Dutch 
authorities are highly exasperated at this infraction of the treaty, 
and threaten to send up a gun-boat to enforce compliance. As 
they are dependant on Pontianak for many articles by them 
deemed quite indispensable they will undoubtedly yield. It was 
our intention to have left Sangau to-day, and to have gone a short 
distance up the river with the hope of spending the Sabbath more 
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quietly than can be done in this place, but at the house of the 
Pangeran we found on our return a messenger from the Panamba- 
han with a request (made however is a somewhat peremptory tone) 
that we would remain until tomorrow, as he wished to send com- 
munications by us to Sintang. Thus we were in a measure com- 
pelled to remain in the place until Monday morning. After 
receiving this message we returned to our boat, where we had 
constant calls for books from Malays and Bugis until 7 o’clock at 
night. Several small parties of Dyaks from the interior have also 
visited us, and during all the afternoon we have seen them passing 
up and down the river in boats. The Chinese as usual have paid 
us frequent visits. 

Sangau, which as before stated stands on the left bank of the 
Kapuas, contains a population of nearly 3,000 souls, two thirds, 
perhaps three-fourths, of these are Malays, the remaining fraction 
chiefly Bugis. Besides these there are some twenty or thirty 
Dyak slaves, and in the Chinese kampong forty or fifty Chinese. 
The whole number of Chinese under the Kongse of Sangan, accor- 
ding to the Captains’ estimate, is about five hundred. This 
population is very much scattered. Hxcept those in the kampong 
in town, they are found in small settlements, not exceeding twenty 
or thirty in a place, and are almost exclusively engaged in mining. 

As respects the number of inhabitants in any Malay town we 
find it very difficult to obtain an exact estimaie. Those whose 
situation affords the best opportunity for obtaining the requisite 
information are either unable or unwilling to furnish it. The num- 
ber of houses in a place are sometimes taken as a standard ; but 
the average number of persons so dwelling varies so much in 
different towns as to make this, to say the least, a difficult method. 
If the number of inhabitants of Sangau (for example) were 
estimated at an average of 5 or 6 to a dwelling (a fair estimate for 
Pontianak and some other places) we would come at least one 
half short of the truth. The number of inhabitants at Sangau, 
however, as wellas other places on the river, is far less now, it is 
said, than when the island was under native rule, and Succadana 
(now called New Brussels) was in its glory. The character of the 
inhabitants of Sangau differs little from that of other Malay towns 
we have visited, except that the male population are, if possible, 
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more indolent and feel more independant. So great is their indo- 
lence and pride that not a foot of land, as far we could see or 
learn, is cnltivated by them. They obtain their subsistence from 
their Dyak subjects and the trade of the interior. The females 
however seem more industrious. They manufacture considerable 
quantities of cloth from yarn brought from Singapore and Batavia, 
and from the interior, where cotton is cultivated to some extent by 
the Dyaks. In our walk through the town we saw many looms 
in operation under their dwellings. The looms are very simple 
and rude in their construction, and the process of weaving labori- 
ous and slow. A hand’s breadth is the work of a day, and asin- 
gle garment requires a month for its completion. The cloth 
appears good and is of firm texture. 

The banks of the river are but a few feet above the present level 
of the Kapuas, and are sometimes inundated during the rairy 
season. The Dutch once had a fort on the right bank of the river 
opposite the Chinese kampong; but no remains of it are now to 
be seen. Their authority however is still so far acknowledged 
that their agent Pangeran Parabu exacts a tribute from all boats 
coming down the river, and all from Pontianak. The soil in the 
vicinity of the town is a mixture of yellow clay and sand with 
only a thin layer of black mould on the surface; but judging 
from the small spots we have seen cultivated by Chinamen, it 
seems well adopted to the cultivation of sugar cane and.several 
kinds of vegetables, such as the yam, radish, cucumber, egg plant, 
bean &e. The chief exports fram Sangau are gold dust, rice, 
rattans, bees wax and a species of vegetable oil. 

In the district of Sangau, extending several days in every direc- 
tion, there are three tribes of Dyaks, together numbering 500 
lawangs and probably 8,000 souls. Two of these tribes are several 
days in the interior on the banks of the Skiam. One of these, the 
Jangkang, is addicted to the horrible practice of cannibalism. 
Except this and a single tribe on the Eastern coast we have not 
heard of any other portion of the people who eat human flesh, 
That the practice prevails to no inconsiderable extent among this 
tribe there is no longer in our minds the shadow of adoubt. One 
man with whom we conversed had seen them making their meal 
on the human frame. They themselves confess it with boasting 
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and give as a reason for the horrid custom that it makes them 
courageous. How could we be brave, said one man, if we had 
never tasted human flesh. They do not eat indiscriminately all 
parts of the body, but with a most horrid kind of epicurism, feast 
with the greatest relish upon the tongue, brain, and muscles of the 
leg. The men of this tribe file down their front teeth to a point 
like the teeth ofa saw. This, while it may fit for the indulgence 
of their favourite propensity, adds not a little to the ferocious 
appearance of these man-eaters, The practice of cutting off heads 
is also their confession and boast. They seem to consider it their 
greatest glory. An old man of great musoular strength drew his 
sword and with an exulting smile declared that with it he had 
decapitated twelve men. When we expressed our abhorreace of 
the practice and our hope that in future they would live in peace 
with each other, another old man said; “ but if we have a debt we 
must discharge it.” Thus when one head is cut off it creates a 
debt which, in the opinion of the parties concerned, must not be 
suffered to remain uncancelled; but the cancelling creates a fresh 
demand for blood. In this way a kind of running account is kept 
open in the work of mutual slaughter, never we fear Lo be settled 
until the Gospel shall teach them the sublime doctrine of forgive- 
ness and the blessings of peace. 

The Dyaks kept as slaves in the town of Sangau are of the 
Jankang tribe. Some of them were brought from the interior for 
killing a Malay man, and others for different crimes. When a 
Dyak murders a Malay here seven men of his tribe are demanded 
for him, who are disposed of as the Malay chief thinks proper, 
and are generally killed or enslaved. These Dyak slaves are 
employed a part of their time in the manufacture of swords of a 
peculiar form, and other articles in demand by the Dyaks of the 
interior, which are sold to them by the Malays ata very great 
profit. They also perform most of the difficult manual labour 
about the place. 

Dreadful havoo has been made among the tribes of Sangau on 
the North and East within three years past. Whole villages have 
been entirely cut off. The Sadong, a tribe of Brunai, have des- 
troyed 500 on the Skiam, and the tribes of, and near Sintang, 200. 
If this destruction of life should continue a few years longer these 
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tribes must become extinct, except they remove to the vicinity of 
their Malay masters—to which Dyaks generally are extremely 
averse—or take better measures for defence than they have hitherto 
done. 

The men of the Jankang tribe are in many respects a noble 
race. In stature, in the features of the face, and in their well 
proportioned and muscular limbs, they excel all Dyaks we have 
yet seen, with one or two individual exceptions. 

The Jangkang Dyaks and most other tribes go nearly naked, 
wearing only what the Malay call the chawat, a narrow cloth or 
bark about their loins, On the right side they carry a tungking, 
a small ornamented basket made of rattan. This contains two 
pieces of ornamented bambu five or six inches in length and 
about 1} in diameter, and a little bark. The bambu tubes hold 
their quick lime and tobacco, while the sirih is wrapt up in the 
bark, This basket or pouch is fastened to the body by a narrow 
belt, ornamented with small sea shells. On the left side they 
carry the sinda, a sheathed knife of long slender blade, used for 
ordinary purposes and for trimming off the ears &c of heads 
taken in war. On the left side hungs the lansa or sword for 
cutting off heads. Such is the weight of this weapon, the keen” 
ness of its edge, and the power and skill of the arm that wields 
it, that a single stroke generally severs the head, and sometimes 
the arm from the body. Of those who have their heads covered, 
some, like the Malays, wear a handkerchief. Others, particularly 
when going to war, put on a kind of cap made of rattan in which 
they stick long feathers taken from domestic fowls or the large 
wild birds of the island. Of ornaments this tribe is very fond. 
Those who can procure them wear several strings of beads or 
shells, or both, about their necks. Their estimation of these is 
generally in the inverse ratio of their size. On the arm, above 
the elbow, some wear a kind of ring imported from China, about 
two inches broad, formed of horn, bone, and sometimes of mother 
o’peul. They are valued at several rapecs each. Others wear 
rude articles of domestic manufacture cut from wood or cocoanut 
shells. On their wrists and fingers they wear rings and bracelets 
of some metal, iron, copper, or gold, according to the ability of 
their wearer. Their ear pendants are small silyer coin, as quarter 
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and half rupees or circular pieces of tin of the same size. Some 
of the tribes wear fewer ornaments than the Jangkang and some- 
what different ; though the passion for ornaments, particularly for 
beads, seems quite general among them. One tribe of Sangau, 
the Ribut, wear clothing similar to the Malays, at least when they 
leave their kampong and visit Sangau for purposes of trade. 
They are darker in complexion and inferior in strength to the 
Jangkang. 

In the absence of all written lanyuage the Dyaks, or some of 
them at least, have a kind of symbolic mode of communication 
exceedingly simple. A Malay man sitting on our boat first in- 
formed us of it, and appealed in confirmation of what he said to 
some Dyaks seated on the shore requesting them at the same time 
to furnish us with a specimen. They immediately took their 
knives and cut out the forms of two sumpitan arrows,—one some- 
what longer than the other. On both notches were cut. These 
arrows are, if we have been correctly informed, sent round to the 
different desas of the same trive to rouse them to war. The not- 
ches on the smaller arrow denoting the number of days before the 
attack is to be made, and those on the larger the number of men 
demanded from the different villages. They sometimes burn the 
end of these sticks, and paint the other red, denoting they intend 
to burn the village and destroy all the inhabitants. They also use 
sticks of other shapes, and balls for the same purpose. 

Monday, April Gth.—The greater part of the Sabbath we pas- 
sed in a room of the Captain Chinaman, where we hoped to be 
more free from interruptions than upon our boat. But in this we 
were mistaken. Our room having no door, Malays and Dyaks 
crowded in until it seemed quite as public a place as the boat, 
Some came merely out of curiosity, as the Dyaks, and some for 
books, who were supplied. 

About 5 o’clock this morning left Sangau for Scaddan and 
Sintang. Having engaged our men at Pontianak to go only as 
far as Sangan, they absolutely refused to go further unless we pro- 
cured additional rowers, on account of the greater strength of the 
current beyond this, and supplied ourselves with weapons of 
defence. To have procured a new sct of boatmen would have 
been inconyenient perhaps impracticable; or if practicable would 
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have been attended with mach delay and not have relieved us atall 
from the necessity of which we speak ; for so customary is it for 
all boats going up the river to take this precaution, that we had 
not the slightest reason to suppose that if we had obtained new 
boatmen they would have pleaded for it less strenuously that the 
others. The alternative therefore seemed to be to comply or 
return home without seeing any more of the interior. We cons 
sented therefore, though reluctantly, and Pangeran Parabu kindly 
furished us with three rowers, two in addition to our former num- 
ber, and one to supply the place of one of the oarsmen from 
Pontianak who is incapaciated for labour by a recent attack of 
chills and fever. The Pangeran also furnished.us with a small 
brass swivel weighing 80 or 100 pounds, an old rifle with a broken 
lock, an old musket, and four Dyak spears. Thus equipped our 
men were content to proceed cheerfully on the way. 

Between two and three hours after leaving Sangau we touched 
at a Dyak campong called Pengaladi. The number of inhabitants 
is about two handred, who, like the Dyaks of Sagalam, have lost 
their language and speak nothing but Malay ; and what is more, 
they have become the disciples of the prophet of Mecca. The 
very appearance of the village seems to indicate this. According 
to true Malay style it is composed of scattered dwellings surround- 
ed by fruit trees, among which the plantain predominates. But 
in the conduct and appearance of the iuhabitants the most marked 
change has taken place. Some of them were engaged in their 
prayers when we arrived. They were as loud and apparently as 
devout as the Malays. Their new faith has also made a great 
metamorphosis in their dress. The chawat and beads have given 
place to the turban and full dress of the Malay. The inhabitants 
of this village are under the rule of Pangeran Parabu of Sangau. 
They originally lived further up the river, bat on their conversion 
to Mahomedanisia they left their houses and settled in this spot, 
probably on account of the protection offered by their vicinity to a 
large town. This event occurred about six years ago. There is 
another settlement of Dyaks below Sangau of nearly the same size 
who have become Mussulmen. Other kampongs belonging to 
Sangau it is said wish to follow their example, but are prevented 
by their Malay masters who find them less profitable subjects 
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after than before their conversion. This desire of becoming 
Mahomedans is decisive evidence that they are greatly oppressed, 
else their love of pork and other articles prohibited by the Koran 
would entirely preclade every such desire. In the forenoon pas- 
sed a mining district and a range of hills on the right which near 
to their termination were to some extent cultivated. A few Malay 
houses were also seen on both siles of the river. About noon 
passed mount Lintang, five or six hundred feet high, and a little 
before sunset Matan mountain and a river of the sume name. 
Our stopping place again to-night is the woody and uninhabited 
shore. 

7th. At an early hour this morning passed the mouths of two 
small streams on which the Dyaks who have embraced Islamism 
above spoken of formerly dwelt. At 8 o’clock passed the mouth 
of the Manawas, a small river, the termination of the Panamba- 
ban’s jurisdiction in this direction. On this stream there were 
once many Dyaks, but they are now butfew in number. Between 
3 and 4 0’clock Pp. mu. we stopped on the left to visit a rock remark- 
able as a natural curiosity and still more so on account of the 
superstitions connected with it. The rock is near the river’s bank 
and almost parallel with it, and behind it rises @ small hill. It is 
several hundred fect in length and about 35 or 40 feet perpendi- 
cular height. It has a number of apertures, some nearly ona 
level with the ground, but most of them nearly on a range at the 
height of between 4 and 5 fect. They are nearly of the same size, 
rough, filthy, and scarcely large enough to admit the body of an 
ordinary sized man. The apertures we were told widen and open 
into caverns sufficiently large for persons to walk erect in them. 
These have been peopled by the superstitions of the natives with a 
kind of beings who have the power of conferring on visitors 
strength and invulnerability. Deluded by the belief many visit 
the rock and present offerings. We saw in one of the apertures 
which is appropriated to fenvles the carcase of a fowl, and in 
another the sirih leaf with its accompaniments prepared for chew- 
ing. In front of the rock were scattered in great abundance the 
remuins of small split baskets said to be used in bringing offerings 
to the place. ‘Lo favoured individuals who attempt the entrance 
t is said the rocks open and present a wider passage. The Sultan 
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of Scaddan has visited the rock frequently for two years with gifts, 
in consequence of which he is said, and no doubt believed by 
many Malays, to be invulnerable. So silly and childish are the 
notions to which this superstitious people yield their ready 
credence. This rock is called Batu Tapa. Soon after we left this 
place we were overtaken with a heavy rain, and about 5 o’clock 
reached Scaddan. Immediately upon our arrival we dispatched 
a man to ascertain at what time it would be convenient to have an 
interview with his majesty the Sultan. But the latter had been 
previously informed of the approach of strangers, and our messen- 
ger soon returned with a number of men who had their orders to 
bring our boat nearly in front of the palace, and who informed us 
that at 8 o’clock the following morning their master would be 
ready to reecive us. Between 6 and 7 o'clock in the evening, 
however, one of the Sultan's men came and gave us notice that 
his majesty would soon visit us in our boat. This we had not 
anticipated. In a few minutes he came in a small boat of his 
own, accompanied by his son, an interesting youth of about 11 or 
12 years, and several attendants. In his hand he held a long 
spear and his son carried in his hand a smal! sword, or dagger. 
He immediately addressed us in quite a familiar manner, and came 
on board our boat without ceremony or dignity of deportment. 
We soon discovered that he was quite intoxicated ; but this did not 
much surprise as as we had previously been told that be drank 
spirituous liquors to excess. His garments were of the richest 
materials, but he is very filthy in his habits and appearance. He 
chewed penang and sirih with the accompaniments to such excess 
that the saliva ran almost in streams from his mouth. In a word 
he has sunk the gravity and dignity of the sovereign in the low 
and vulgar habits of the common drunkard. His familiarity was 
intrusive, and his conversation either offensive, or filled with 
obscenity and low wit, at every fresh sally of which his attend- 
ants, as most probably in duty bound, laughed obstreperously, 
He seemed to be quite suspicious of us and put such questions to 
us respecting the regulations of the Dutch government as we wero 
unable to answer. He appointed an interview in the morning, but 
requested us to remain until sent for. 

8th. Early this morning the Sultan sent us some fowls und a 
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quantity of rice asa present. Soon after the Captain Chinaman 
called who informed us that the Scaddan Chinese amount to only 
between one and two hundred. A little after 8 o’clock the Sultau 
sent forus. His palace is a spacious building surrounded by a high 
enclosure. On one side of the hall in which we found him sitting 
were hanging large Dyak shields; and a kind of large frame 
work over our heads supported a large number of muskets and 
spears. When we entered he gave us his fabik but did not rise to 
receive us. We shook hands with him as he sat, and after pulling 
off our shoes seated ourselves befere him on mats. His conversa- 
tion was more chaste and rational than the preceding evening, but 
his appearance indicated that he felt the effects of his bachanalian 
revel. Some of his children were present, of which he has no less 
than seventeen, although his age does not probably exceed thirty. 
The number of his wives and concubines exceeds twenty. He 
boldly advocates polygamy, and we took the liberty of giving him 
plainly our opinion on the subject. The entertainment he gave 
us, was what is called here bubur kachang, made ofjilih, a 
Dyak grain before described. This was brought in bowls ready 
sweetened with native sugar, and set before us and several of the 
attendants. He inquired also of one of our boatmen present 
where his companions were as he was desirous of entertaining 
them all in the same way. For drink, or rather for rincing the 
mouths of the sirih chewers, water was brought in decanters with- 
out cupsor glasses. We could not get any information from him 
respecting the population, either Malay or Dyaks, under him. 
We informed him of our design in visiting this and other places 
on the river, and asked him whether he has willing that a 
missionary or missionaries should be located at Scaddan. He 
immediately replied in the affirmative. Indeed from what we 
have learned of his character from others it is probable that ifa 
missionary could gain his favour, fewer difficulties would be found 
in labouring for the benefit of both Malays and Dyaks than in 
many other places. He engaged us strongly to call on him on our 
return from Sintang, and promised to procure some Dyak wea- 
pons and clothing for us. 

Our interview with the Sultan being closed we walked through 
the kampong, which extends along the west bank of the river 
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Scaddan from its mouth to the distance of half a mile or more. 
The houses are much scattered, and, as at Sangau, we found it 
difficult at times, for want of any thing like a decent path, to make 
our way through. The number of houses is about 70 or 80 and 
the whole population about S00. The Scaddan is a stream of 
about 100 yards wide, and where it falls into the Kapuas its 
course is from the South East to N. West; but the course lies 
nearly South and is said to be very rocky. In this way lies a 
path to Matan. In passing through Scaddan the sound of the 
loom was every where heard as at Sangan. 

Gold-dust, rice, rattans, and wax in small quantities are ex- 
perted annually from Scaddan, but a greater quantity of minyak 
tangkawang (tangkawang oil) than from any other place in the 
interior, ‘This oil is obtainel from the nut of the tangkawang 
tree, which produces only once in two or three years. There are 
said to be ten species of the nut, each having a different name 
from the others, and are of various sizes, from that of a common 
orange to that of the duku. The kernel is covered with a hard 
shell to separate which it is necessary to immerse them in water 
for thrve or four days. After the separation they are exposed to 
the sun for about the same namber of days until the oil beings to 
exude, when they are pounded in a mortar and then boiled in 
water for some :ime; after which the oil is expressed while hot. 
This oil has nearly the consistence and something of the appear- 
ance of tallow, but generally yellower. It is found in the markets 
in rolls from one inch and a half to 3 inches in diameter. It is 
used in the interior almost exclusively for light and culinary pur- 
poses. It sells at the rate of from 10 to 12 Rupees per picul. 

Left Scaddan at 10 a. », and proceeded up the river. Before 
noon a few Malay and Chinese habitations were seen, Until 3 
o’clock' continued to meet the river craft consisting of bandongs 
(covered trading boats), rafts’ and sampans. Our first stopping 
place was at a dwelling inhabited by some ten or twelve Dyaks 
who had embraced Mahomedanism. The ears of some of the men 
still exhibited the perforations made by them to suspend orna- 
ments, of which in their native state they seem so fond. One of 
the men had his teeth filed down, resembling those of a saw, as 
the Jankong tribe; and another had a tatooed figure upon his 
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arm. This we were told is practised by some of the Dyaks, 
particularly by the Baju tribe of Banjarmassing to a large extent. 
They sometimes cover their entire bodies with figure of this kind. 
Having punctured the skin they use the gum of a certain tree 
which combining with their blood forms a dark and indelible dye. 
The occupation of these men is the manufacture of iron weapons 
and ornamental rings for their Dyak brethren of the interior 
beyond Sintang from whence they originally came. 

Leaving this place, near evening we reached Sungei Ayak, a 
emall stream which falls into the Kapuas on the left; and a little 
after a Chinese settlement which bears the same name. Just 
before we reached this place, mountains higher than any we had 
before seen on the island were visible in the far distance to the 
south. In the evening visited the three principal Chinamen in 
the place, the Capati, Captain and Captain Tomunggong. With 
each of these and at some other places in the kampong, left some 
Chinese tracts and then returned to our boat. 

9th.—Early this morning visited two of the nearest gold mines. 
The mines in the vicinity of this place are the richest and most 
extensive of any yet discovered on the river, and the gold taken 
from them commands a more ready sale than any other obtained 
in the residency of Pontianak. About an hour's walk brought 
us to the farther of the two. Our way lay over undulating open 
grounds and through forests. The soil is a light sand intermingled 
with white pebbles. When we reached the mine we found in the 
neighbourhood a few dwellings of the miners, and in the centre 
the dwelling of the overseer of the mines, which also serves as a 
place for the transaction of all the business connected with the 
mines. There we rested awhile and left a few tracts to be given 
to the men when the labours of the day were ended. 

On our departure we noticed that this building was prepared 
for defence, being surrounded by a high fence, inside of which was 
a breast-work and port holes for small guns; while in the portico 
of the building on an eminence there is also a small watch tower. 
After near half an hour's wilk we came to the other mine, but as 
the men were absent taking their morning meal we merely passed 
through it. The excavations here are larger than at the other and 
the namber of men employed near thirty. The ground worked in 
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these mines differs somewhat ; in the one case it is a yellow, and 
in the other a white admixture of clay and sand. It is said the 
gold when first taken up generally resembles the soil in which it 
is found, and is not often perceptible until washed. The region 
of the gold in the three mines is from 15 to 30 feet from the sur- 
face. The process of working is something like this. A stream 
of rapidly running water is led along the foot of the bank into 
which the superincumbent earth is thrown and carried away by 
the stream. The earth containing the gold is then taken and piled 
up, and once in three or four months the gold separated, or lifted 
as the Chinese say. This is done by throwing the earth containing 
the gold in a ditch, planked for the purpose, about two feet wide 
and one and a half deep; and astream of water turned on. When 
it is thrown in, it is stirred with spatulas or hoes and by-the force 
of the water the earth and sand are carried away while the gold 
and pebbles remain. After the water is tarned off, the gold is 
separated from the pebbles by washing in large trays a little 
inclined, called dulangs. The particles of gold are generally so 
small as to agree very well with the name given them—sometimes 
however solid lumps weighing from one to two or three ounces 
are found. The stratum of earth containing the gold is generally 
not very deep. In the first mine we visited it is not over four 
feet. We have endeavoured to ascertain the quantity of gold 
taken yearly from these mines but have not obtained any thing 
satisfactory. We hear, however, that the smaller of these pays 
to the Sultan of Scaddan ten bunkals of gold a year, for the privi- 
lege of working, and the larger 15 bunkals to a Pangeran of 
Seaddan. The Sultan of Scaddan professes to exercise a kind of 
jurisdiction over this place. His younger brother called Abang 
Israel has his residence on the right side of the river opposite the 
Chinese kampong, where there is a Malay village containing 80 
or 100 inhabitants. The whole number of Chinese in the district 
of Sungei Ayak is said to be about five hundred. At 8 o'clock 
returned to our boat and after receiving some small presents from 
the different Captains proceeded on our way. During the fore- 
noon saw a few Malay and Dyak dwellings on the banks of the 
river, At the distance of 8 or 10 miles from Sungei Ayak passed 
two gold mines with 40 or50 workmen. At } past 4 Pp. um. we 
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passed Spau, a small Malay kampong on the right shore of the 
Kapuas at the mouth of a small river of the same name. This is 
the residence of a Pangeran, a brother of the Rajah of Sintang. 
On the Span there are several desas of Dyaks, containing 
1,000 or more souls, who cultivate cotton as well ag rice 
and vegetables. Some distance into the interior, as before men- 
tioned, there are said to be some images of animals of the cow 
species, cut from the solid rock, but when or by whom it was done 
none can tell. There is also an island some distance from the 
mouth of the river which produces several hundred gantangs of 
salt annually. For a short distance beyond Spau, the Kapuas is 
very rapid and the eddies numerous, which is owing probably to 
the short bends and rocky bottom, The banks of the river very 
low during the day and no hills of any considerable size visible. 

10th.—Last night a little after sun-set, we passed the mouth of 
the river Balitang, on which, a short distance into the interior, is 
a small Malay settlement and the residence of a petty rajah of 
Sintang, Ratu Bagus. On this river there are also some Dyaks, 
but they are less numerous then those on the Spau. Between 9 and 
10 o’clock fastened our boat to a tree projecting into the river, far 
distant from any human habitation. This we were led to suppose 
was the place to apprehend an attack from orang jahat, if there 
were any on the river. Butour boatmen, although unwilling to 
leave Sangau without weapons to defend us from nightly attacks, 
soon fell asleep without taking any precautions for safety. This 
morning was cloudy, and rain fell until the afternoon, Excepting 
a few small huts, principally on the right shore, the banks of tue 
river duriug the forenoon were wild and and uninhabited. After 
2 p. m., the number of small habitations rather increased. The 
river to-day less winding than before, and the average breadth 
nearly a quarter of a mile. No mountains or hills in any direc- 
tion visible. 

At 10 o'clock we arrived at the Chinese kampong on the right 
bank of the river nearly opposite the town of Sintang—several 
Chinese soon came to our boat, although it was a late hour, and 
put to us similar questions to those put by their countrymen at the 
other places on the river. They also soon conveyed intelligence 
to the Malay Rajais of the arrival of white men. One of these 
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named Pangeran Adapati immediately dispatched a man to aséers 
tain whether we were Datch or English—from whence we had 
come—our object in coming, &c. After we had answered the 
questions of the messenger, we inquired of him the customs of the 
place, and when he thought it would be convenient for the Pan+ 
geran to have uscall upon him. To the latter question he replied, 
that he would inform the Pangeran of our wish and bring us an 
answer in the morning. 

11th.—The man who came to us last night came again early 
this morning with the compliments of the Pangeran and informed 
us that a boat would be sent when the preparations to receive us 
were completed. Between 8 and 9 o'clock we called upon the 
Captain Chinaman and were received with the usual Chinese 
hospitality. A crowd of Chinese and natives were soon collected 
around, and with no other apparent design than of seeing us, 
asking questions, and hearing what we had to say. About the 
middle of the afternoon, the Pangeran’s boat came for us and 
conveyed us to his residence. As we passed from the water’s 
edge to the hall, on an elevated plank walk, a salute of five guns 
was fired, and a number of natives, men and boys, in uncouth 
dresses and wearing masks, presented themselves and played off 
all manner of fantastic tricks near the hall alongside of the walk, 
all of which was done, thcy said, to do us honor. The hall and 
dwelling of the Pangeran were somewhat capacions, but like all 
native dwellings in this part of the world rude in the construction. 
We were met by the Pangeran at the door and were conducted 
to the farther end of the hall, which was long and dark, and took 
our seats on mats on the floor in front of the Pangeran and three 
of his brother Rajahs. The hall, as most others we have seen, 
is a kind of armoury—Dyak shields and other weapons were 
suspended on the wails, and over our heads were perhaps 50 or 
more old muskets, which judging from their appearance were 
manufactured at least two centuries ago. We presented our letter 
from the Gezaghebber of Tyan and the ehops of the Sultan of 
Pontianak, the Panambahan and Pangeran Parabu of Sangau, 
all of which were read in our presence. In the communication 
from Tyan we were called Orang Bolanda (Dutchmen). As this 
expression was a mistake as it regards our nationality, and as we 
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feared that an impression might thas be left upon their minds, 
that notwithstanding our professions we might in some way be 
connected with the Government at Pontianak, we took pains to 
set them right, and again fully informed them respecting our 
country, our design in ascending the river &c. When informed 
of many things with regard to the goography of our country— 
as its position, distance, extent of its population, acts, govern- 
ment, &c, they listened to us as to those who brought certain 
strange things to their ears. And how could it be otherwise as 
many of them cannot read; and if they could, what information 
would they gather from their books, Little also is the informa- 
tion they gain from travel, for multitudes here, princes as well as 
their subjects, live and die without ever having seen the mouth of 
the river on whose banks they were born and have passed their 
lives. We attempted to gain from these Rajahs some information 
respecting the Dyak population within their jurisdiction, but failed. 
They profess themselves utterly ignorant of the number, and say 
how is it possible to count them. There is reason to believe, 
however, that it is disinclination rather than ignorance that lies 
in the way of obtaining from them what we sought. Soon after 
we entered, tea, rice, cakes, and confectionaries were brought and 
placed before us and a considerable number of others. As we 
were leaving the hall ofthe Pangeran, five cannon were fired, as 
when we entered. We then returned to our boat, and a little 
before sun-set walked through the kampong. We counted, in 
passing through, 90 houses besides 30 or 40 built upon rafts, and 
about 20 east of the Kapuas. The banks are from 7 to 10 feet 
above the level of the water at present, but are sometimes inun- 
dated during heavy swells. The structure of the houses is mach 
the same as at Sangau and Scaddan but rather inferior in appear 
ance, and there seems very little attention given to keep them in 
repair. They are generally covered with shingles which are tied 
on with rattan instead of being held on with pins. The sides are 
generally of bark or bambu and sometimes of hewn boards. Of 
sawn boards they know nothing, at least there are none used in 
the construction of their buildings. The average number of per- 
sons to a dwelling is large, perhaps ten. The male population 
are extremely indolent, more so, if possible, thmn at the other 
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places on the river. One evidence of this is that a thick forest 
js suffered to remain from year to year, to within a few yards of 
the kampong. The females as at Sangau and Seaddan manu- 
facture considerable quantities of cloth for domestic use. 

The whole Chinese population connected with Sintang is ac- 
cording to the Captain's estimate 120 or 130, The mines in this 
vicinity do not produce much gold; much less, it is said, than 
formerly. The number of miners therefore is few, from four to 
ten in a single mine, for the privilege of working which they 
pay to the Rajahs from one to three bunkals of gold per year. 
On the same side of the river with the Chinese kampong, a little 
higher up the stream, in @ commanding situation, the Dutch 
formerly had a fort. No traces of the fortifications remain except 
the trenches, which are dry. The first attempt by them to form 
a military establishment here, if we have been correctly informed, 
was about twenty years ago. But on account of the difficulty 
and expense attending it, in a few years it was abandoned. In 
1833 the then Resident of Pontianak, however, visited the place 
with a small force for the purpose of repairing the fort and re- 
establishing the Datch authority on a firm footing. But owing 
to a misunderstanding with the native chiefs he rather hastily left 
the place, since which time their authority has not been acknow- 
ledged. Still their power is feared; and it is owing to this fact 
probably and because they suspected we might be deputed by, the 
Government to spy out the land, that the Rajahs could not rest in 
quict upon their pillows last night until a messenger had been 
dispatched, almost at midnight, to learn who the white strangers 
were and what they sought. 

During the time we were in our boat to-day, we had constant 
calls from Malays and Chinese, and those of them who could read 
were supplied with books. We also saw several Dyaks who 
came in small boats with earthenware of their own manufacture 
to sel!, such as furnaces and vessels for cooking rice ; also vegeta- 
bles, kajang &c. There are two tribes of Dyaks in this region 
who raise cotton, the Sabwang on the Spau before mentioned, and 
the Katwangan on the Kapuas. Hence comes the material which 
gives employmeut to the numerous looms of which we have 
already spoken. 
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From Sintang only a solitary mountain is visible. It is about 
half a day distant, in an Easterly direction, and of conical form. Its 
sides seem precipitous and rocky, and its summit is probably about 
2,000 feet above the level of the river. It is called Gunong 
Klam or the dark mountain, probably because its summit and 
sides are frequently enveloped in mists and clouds, From the top 
there is a large cavern or opening of unknown depth. Cords 1,200 
feet in length have been let down without reaching any bottom. 
From this cavern edible birds nests in small quantities are yearly 
obtained, and sold in Pontianak at above two hundred rupees per 
picul. To obtain these nests men are let dewn with ropes; and 
after they are taken the places are scraped and oiled, in order as is 
said, that the birds may build there again. Abont the foot of this 
mountain the Dyaks are quite numerous, there being, according to 
the estimate of an old man who visited us, a thousand men capa- 
ble, of bearing arms, 

Monday, 13th. The greater part of the Sabbath was passed in 
our boat, and as we had anticipated we were constantly surrounded 
by visitors, either Malay, Chinese, or Dyaks, or all at the same 
time. In the morning, the man who was first sent to us on our 
arrival, a Bugis, and to whom we are much indebted for his 
kindness and attention, called on us with the tabik of two of the 
Pangerans, Anum and Kaning, saying that they would be pleased 
to have us call on them that day. We informed him that it was 
the Sabbath, and on that day we were not in the habit of visiting 
or attending to our ordinary avocations, and asked therefore to be 
excused untill the next day. The man replied it was according to 
our pleasure. About 11 o’clock Pangeran Adapati called on us. 
He was much taken with a pocket compass and thermometer we 
had with us, especially the former, and expressed a wish to have 
it. We told him it was the only one we had with us, and that we 
had daily use for it and therefore could not part with it We 
promised him however that we would endeavour to procure one 
for him from our country and send it to him, And here we 
would suggest the importance of missionaries to this part ef the 
world, especially to this island, being supplied to some extent 
with such articles as pen-knives, silver pencil-cases, blank books, 
perfumed soap, aud those above named, purposely for presents, as 
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presents of some kind are always expected. We know of no 
articles which at so low a price would beso acceptable. The 
missionary then too would know that he was presenting what is 
intrinsically valuable and might be very useful ; which cannot be 
said with equal propriety of tobacco, and other articles sometimes 
presented. We sent a copy of the Scriptures in Malay to Pange- 
ran Adapati on Saturday, but yesterday when he visited us he 
brought it back saying he could not understand the contents and 
therefore it was of no use tohim. But whether his inability to 
understand it and perhaps to read it was the chief reason for not 
keeping it, we think rather questionable, 

This morning, in company with the Bugis man before mention- 
ed, who offered to be our guide, we took a short excursion up the 
Kapass and Melawi rivers. The banks of each, as far as we 
ascended, are lined with fruit trees, but this is not the season of 
fruit. The town of Sintang stands on the left bank at the con-~ 
fluence of these rivers, which are both about two hundred yards 
wide, but the Kapuas appears to have the greater volume of water. 
The course of the Kapuas near Sintang is from the cast or a 
little north of east and that of the Melawi from the south. On 
both these rivers for 7 or 8 days into the interior, according ta 
native travelling, there are settlements containing in all upwards 
of 4,000 souls. The most important places on the Kapnas are 
Silat about two days from Sintang; Salimbau* one day or a little 
more from Silat, and Bunut the farthest into the interior 3 or 4 
days from Salimbau, Silat has a population of about 400 Malays, 
Salimbau and Bunat about 1,000 each. In the district of Salim- 
bau is the Manuh tribe of Dyaks, about 100 of whom have be- 
come Mahomedans. This tribe and a few others believe in trans- 
migration. They say that their ancestors have become orang 
hatan and deer, and that they themselves will become such after 
death. 

About 4 days from Sintang, on the left of the Kapuas and some 
distance from it, is a large lake called Danau Malaya which ac- 
cording to the natives is two or three days in circumference. The 
waters are said to be transparent and stored with numerous fish. 
There are several islands in the lake, two of which are consider- 


* From the report of the Dutch Commissioner (1855) coal-beds Salimba 
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ably larger than the rest. One of these is called Vander Capellen 
and the other Tobias, There are several smell lakes near the 
large one in which fish are abundant as well as in the streams in 
that region. The head hunting Dyaks of Sarebas and other 
places prowl around these lakes and frequently surprise solitary. 
and small parties of fishermen. The large lake is the source of 
a small river called the Tawang* which falls into the Kapuas. 
The river Banting, a branch of the Batang Lupar, has its source. 
not far from the Danau Malayu. The Batang Lupar falls into 
the sea north of Sarebas within the limits of Brunai. By these 
rivers some trade is carried on from Sintang and other places in 
the interior with Singapore. The distance by land between the 
Banting and Tawang rivers is 3 or 4 days with burdens, but is 
frequently travelled in one day without. Last year a quantity of 
fire arms was brought that way from Singapore. 

On the Malawi the Malay population is less than on the Ka- 
puas ; the whole, probably, not exceeding 1,500. The names of 
their settlements are Dedai, Gadis, Bilimbing, Pinu, Nongeilah 
and Beigalah. These settlements and others, we have been inform- 
ed, are on or near the mouths of streams, on the banks of which 
are numerous Dyaks. The most common rout from Sintang to 
Banjarmassing is by ascending the Melawi some distance, then 
one of its branches, the Pinu, on the right, from which there is a 
path by land of only a few hours to the Kotaringan or one of its 
branches, and from the mouth of the Kotaringan by sea to Ban- 
jermassin. There are more direct routes on the left of the Melawi, 
but these are seldom travelled by Malays on account of the 
difficulty of crossing the intervening mountains, and the fear of 
some of the Dyak tribes in that region. 

Both on the Kapuas and Melawi rivers the Dyaks are said 
to be numerous by all with whom we have conversed on the 
subject and who had opportunities of knowing. By some they 
are estimated at from 70 to 80,000; by others much beyond that 
number. Under the Rajas of Sintang, whose authority extends 
but a few days, there are at the lowest estimate between 15 and 

beg this river, which is stated to form the principal means of commanication 
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20,000. The number under other Malay chiefs farther into the 
interior is probably about the same. Pangeran Adi who resides 
at Bunat, has it is said 10,000 under his jurisdiction. Besides 
these there are within 7 or 8 days of Sintang several other tribes 
or parts of tribes still independant. 

The Kapuas beyond Sintang to Bunut is said to be a sluggish 
stream without falls or rapids and navigable for large boats, but 
beyond that place rapid and dangerous of navigation. The Kyan 
or Kayan tribe of Dyaks inhabit the region beyond Bunut, and is 
said to be one of the largest and most powerful on the island. 
They excel in the manufacture of steel. Some of their swords we 
saw, which were of superior polish and manifested much skill 
in the workmanship. With their best tempered swords we were 
informed they can cut in two, with one stroke, rods of iron 
more than half an inch in diameter. Within the bounds of this 
tribe it is said the explorer Muller was murdered. The particu- 
Jars of his death as related to us are as follows :—In descending 
one of the branches of the Kapuas from the East his guides 
advised his men to fasten their weapons to the boat, so that if it 
should capsize in passing over the rapids they would not lose 
them. Not suspecting any thing they fastened their arms as 
directed, and while descending in the middle of the stream, the 
men who had the management of the boat upset it, and Muller 
and his men were precipitated into the water, and at the same 
moment armed natives in two boats near fell upon them and mas- 
sacred the whole company, 17 or 18 in number, except two, 
@ native soldier and a Papuan, who escaped and related the man- 
ner of their death. 

It is asserted by some who have written respecting this island that 
the Kapuas takes its rise in a very large lake near the centre of the 
island, and which is said also to be the source of the Banjarmas- 
sin and other large rivers which fall into the sea on the East and 
North. Thus also some geographers represent it. We have made 
inany inquiries respecting the source of the Kapuas and have seen 
and conversed with many who had traded up the river and been 
much among the Dyaks, but we saw no one who had followed 
the stream to its source. It is probable that it is at least 150 miles 
in adirect line beyond Sintang. 
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The chief articles of export from Sintang are rice, rattans and 
bees wax. Of other articles such as damar, colouring wood, and 
tangkawang oil, the quantities are small. The principal imports 
are cloths, salt, iron and tobacco, 

The Rajas of Sintang are 7 in number, of nearly equal authori 
ty, and share between them the profits accruing from their Dyak 
subjects. They do not raise from them a revenue by direct and 
regular taxation, as in some other places on the river and in other 
parts of the island. It would be far better for the poor Dyaks 
were this the case, for the system adopted in its stead appears to 
us far more oppressive (although the Dyaks themselves prefer it) 
than a heavy annual tax would be, as it almost impossible to set 
limits to the extortion practised under it, The system is called 
the sarah. By this the Dyaks agree with the Rajas to purchase 
all the articles they need from them at a certain rate of exchange, 
and thas they generally pay several times the original cost of the 
articles; for example, for a small price of iron, which cost in 
Pontianak five wangs (50 Java pice) they give in exchange 40 
gantangs of rice, worth from 9 to 12 pice per gantang in Sintang. 
For a piece of blue or black cotton cloth sold in Pontianak for 
from 44 to 6 rupees, they give 400 gantangs of rice, and other 
articles in porportion. Besides the sarah, what is called the 
pupu is demanded, that is, when a prince or one of his family 
dies or is married, or erects a dwelling, a small sum of money or 
its equivalent in rice, wax, rattan, or some other article, is demand- 
ed of each lawang to defray the expences. The pupu system we 
we believe is quite general, 

Soon after our return from our excursion up the river this mor- 
ning, Pangeran Anum sent his boat to convey us to his residence. 
The interim passed off mach as at the house of his brother Ada- 
pati on Saturday. We found him however living in apparently 
better style, surrounded by a large train of domestics, This man 
has visited the Danan Malayu and confirmed the statements we 
had before hesrd of it, From the house of Pangeran Anim we 
went to that of Pangeran Kuning, which is situated on the opposite 
side of the Kapuas a short distance beyond the kampong. Its 
situation is quite high and romantic amid a beautiful grove of 
fruit trees. The ground rising very abruptly from the river's 
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bank, we ascended by flights of rough stairs to his dwelling, 
which we found spacious and exhibiting rather more taste than 
any other dwelling we have entered in the place. We were 
received again with such noisy honours as almost deafened us. 
The hall in which we were received was large and along one side 
of which there was again a display of Dyak shields, and nearly 
in the centre overhead a number of muskets and spears. We 
were asked to our seats on benches at a table. This was quite a 
relief to our limbs wearied as they had been by sitting in native 
style. Wo were struck with the manner (whether designed or not 
we cannot tell) in which the colour corresponding to his name 
predominated about his person and dwelling, even the table was 
covered with a yellow cloth. Noticing that we observed the 
pranks of an orang hutan in the yard before his dwelling he made 
us a present of it. This animal, as we have learned from many 
sources, is quite abundant in the forests on the north side of the 
river, while none are found 6n the south. A curious fact. 

In the afternoon we made our parting calls upon the Pangerans 
in the kampong as we hope to leave this evening. We have 
inquired of these chiefs if they were willing that missionaries 
should come and settle among them, and they have uniformly 
expressed their willingness, especially if one were a physician. 
As a station for a Dyak mission we think Sintang presents claims 
far beyond any other place on the Kapuas, and perhaps than any 
other place on the western part of the island; and we trust that 
in the good Providence of God it will not be long before it is 
occupied. Bui men are needed for such a station of no ordinary 
share of faith, patience, and decision of character, for they would 
no doubt meet with much, especially at first, to put all these to 
the severest test. 

Pangeran Adapati gave us on leaving, several Dyak weapons. 
His reserve as well as that of Pangeran Anum seemed to be all 
laid aside and they conversed freely on various subjects. The 
contrast in their manner and conversation between this and our 
first interview was striking. Towards evening Pangeran Kuning 
sent to us a request that he would remain until to-morrow as he 
wished to call upon us in the morning. Most dilatory themselves 
and devoid of punctuality in their business and engagements, 
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they seem to think all others like themselves, and cannot believe 
that we will start at the time appointed. Perhaps too, they think 
that it is a part of their prerogative to ask such favours as this. 
We sent back word, however, to the Pangeran, that we would be 
happy to see him, but as all our arrangements were made for 
starting we could not remain until to-morrow. He came, there- 
fore in the evening between 7 and 8 o'clock, and conversed quite 
freely for about three quarters of an hour when he left. Very 
soon after, a heavy storm of rain and wind came on and continued 
for several hours, during which time we were preparing medicines 
for those who requested us to leave some with them. As soon 
as the storm had ceased we left Sintang. 

14th.—Onr progress down the river we find to be very different 
from that of ascending. Having left Sintang about midnight, 
and rowing and floating by turns, at 8 o’clock this morning 
reached the place where we stopped the night previous to that 
of onr arrival at Sintang. At 10 o’clock passed the mouth of 
the Balitang and at 11 Span. 

At one o’clock Pp. m. we arrived at Sungei Ayah where we 
made a stay ofan hour. Between 5 and 6 we reached Scaddan. 
Shortly after our arrival the Sultan with his father and four of his 
sons came to our boat. Me was even more intoxicated than be- 
fore, his conduct more disgusting and his langucge more offensive. 
He forcibly reminded us of many profligate drunkards we have 
seen in our native land. He ordered our cook in a peremptory 
manner to prepare tea and when it was brought helped himself 
and his children to it and its accompaniments without ceremony. 
While he was sitting the Moslem’s hour for evening prayer was 
sounded:from the mosque on shore. He immediately said he must 
go, for if he did not God would be angry with him—as if he 
thought that mere punctuality in presenting himself at the stated 
periods would make the sacrifice of a reeling drankard acceptable 
to God. This however is in perfect keeping with Mahommedan- 
ism. We then endeavoured to give him some idea of acceptable 
worship, telling him that Jehovah looked more at the temper and 
spirit of the worshippers than at the strict observance of time, 
seasons &c. But the Sultan, notwithstanding his intemperance 
and the arbitrary sway he exercises, is said to oppress his subjects 
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far less than most other Malay chiefs. The comparative mildness 
of his government is a frequent topic of conversation among the 
natives. He urged us strongly to remain in Scaddan until morn- 
ing and said if we remained he would give us whatever we asked 
for in the morning; but not altogether trusting to the promise of 
one intoxicated, and being desirous of reaching home as soon as 
possible, we, notwithstanding his importunity, proceeded on our 
way as soon as he left for the mosque. 

15.—Our men having rowed the great part of the night, our 
progress was such that when we awoke we found ourselves near 
Sangau. At 8 o'clock reached there. Soon after our arrival 
Pangeran Paraban come on board and inquired very particularly 
respecting our reception at Sintang, and about other matters. We 
then in company with the Pangeran called on the Panambahan 
whom we found with few attendants. At2 Pp. m. left for Tyan. 

16th.—This morning ‘about 5 o’clock arrived at Tyan and at 8 
called on the Gezaghebber. He informed us that the prospect 
of an open war between the Dyaks of Tyan and Landak is greater 
than when we were on our way up the river. Oar interview with 
the Gezaghebber being concluded we visited the kampong of 
Tyan, North of the river. The number of houses, among which 
is that of the Panambahan, is between 30 and 40. The kampong 
is situated on both sides of the river Tyan, which is about 30 or 
40 yards wide, and by it lies the road across to Landak as before 
stated. The Panambahan and nearly the whole adult male popu- 
lation were absent in the interior preparing for expected hostilities. 
The Dyaks of Landak are said to be assembled to the number of 
4,000, while the Panambahan of Tyan has less than 2,000 men 
to oppose them. At 10 a. m. proceeded on our way. 

Our boatmen fearing if they fell asleep we might be carried 
down the Punggur towards the sea, remained awake and continu- 
ed rowing hard until between 3 and 4 o’clock when we passed 
Sukalinting. After passing this place we floated until after sun- 
rise. In the afternoon about 2 0’clock we reached Pontianak in 
health and safety. 
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THE BANDA NUTMEG PLANTATIONS. 
By T. Oxtex, Esq., A.B,, Senior Surgeon of the Straits Settlements. 


Tue following paper being written simply for the information 
of the Straits Planters, does not pretend to any scientific research, 
nor even to sufficient interest to reward the general reader for the 
trouble of its perusal. 

That small, isolated, yet important cluster of islands, situated 
in 130 east longitude and 4.30 north latitude, known by the name 
of the Banda group, consists of three large and seven small 
islets, many of which are little more than points of rock jutting 
from the sea. Of these, three are planted with the nutmeg trees, 
viz., the Great Banda, Banda Neira, and Pulo Aai, a small 
island about 7 miles south-west of the channe! that leads into the 
harbour, which is formed by Neira and Gunong Api on one side, 
and the Great Banda on the opposite. On approaching the land 
these islands are so close together that it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Gunong Api with its lofty cone arrests the view of the 
beholder, and the other two islands seem to form a part of its 
base ; so much so, indeed, that we passed the group to the northward 
and beat about for several hours before we discovered the narrow 
passage that separates the Great Banda from Neira and Gunong 
Api. This channel has three entrances, two towards the north 
and one at the west. There is, besides, a narrow strait between 
Gunong Api and Neira, but the water is here too shallow for any 
thing larger than boats. We entered by the eastern side of the 
north channel, which is divided into two parts by a small islet 
called Pulo Pisang, upon which a few cocoanut trees are growing. 
The passage is very narrow, and by no means free from danger, 
particularly during the south-east monsoon, owing to the violent 
gusts of wind that rash down from the mountain sides, forming 
eddies or whirlwinds that embarras a vessel exceedingly. We 
entered with a fair breeze, but no sooner did we get past the head 
of Great Banda than the ship was taken aback, and we were 
spun twice completely round to the imminent danger of being 
wrecked. By the regulations of the port, whenever a vessel 
finds herself in a similar predicament she need only fire a couple 
of guns, when all the boats in the place are bound to proceed out 
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and tow her in, but we were ignorant of this excellent regulation, 
and had not a favourable breeze come to our aid, we must have 
gone on shore. The distance is short, and about half an hour 
took us to the anchorage opposite the town, where we let go 
anchor in 6 fathoms, about 200 yards distance from the shore. 

The most striking feature from the anchorage is Gunong Api, 
presenting its brown bare sides, encrusted with ashes thrown out 
from the crater, which shew but little evidence of vegetation. On 
the western side it is quite brown and bare to the water’s edge, 
bat on the eastern side there are shrubs and trees for nearly half 
its height. With the exception of a few huts there are no houses 
or plantations on this island. On looking towards Great Banda, 
it seems nothing but jungle and resembles many parts of the 
Pinang hills ; here and there along the shore are seen the neat 
picturesque cottages of the Parkineers or nutmeg proprietors, 
but first sight reveals nothing of the marvellous beauties it 
contains. The small island of Neira contains the Government 
buildings, the two forts Belgica and Nassau, and the houses of the 
Resident and principal inhabitants, but here again first impressions 
are unfavorable. The unroofed and dilapidated houses, the 
effects of the terrible earthquake of 1852, give it a most desolate 
appearance, far more than even the absence of all traces of civiliz- 
ation; there is a gloomy stillness about the place, no evidence 
of traffic, no neat gardens or handsome houses, nothing apparently 
attractive about it, yet never have I found any spot in the East 
possessing so many natural charms or such beautiful scenery as 
these lovely isles contain. 

The houses of the inhabitants stretch along the sea-shore and 
are of one story, the walls being thick and solid and the roofs of 
attap, as light as possible, to moderate the effects of the earth- 
quakes, Every house is provided with a small bungalow in the 
rear, to retreat to upon the coming on of these terrible visitations. 
These bungalows have strong foundation walls, about three feet 
thick, upon which a light structure is raised, the walls of which 
are composed generally of the leaf stems of the sago palm. 
The last severe earthquake of 1852, levelled almost every build- 
ing in Great Banda and Neira, with all the drying houses of the 
Parkincers, and the church, leaving but a few houses unroofed, 
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and these were severely shaken. Since then the inhahitants have 
been but little disturbed, although an occasional undulation warns 
them of the insecurity of their terra firm&. Indeed an undulation 
of this sort took place whilst we were at Banda, but occurring 
in the night, it escaped our observation. The severe earthquakes 
have always a vertical movement. Besides the chance of being 
buried in the ruins of their houses, the inhabitants have a fair 
probability of some day sharing the fate of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. The contiguity of Gunong Api is truly appalling; 
only a few hundred yards distant, it raises its head nearly 2,000 
feet above them, slumbering at present in a fearful repose, and 
only giving evidence of the destructive agencies in its bosom by an 
occasional puff of smoke from its several craters ; but placed as 
it is on the most active part of the Great Volcanic Belt, stretehing 
from Kamschatka, through the Phillipines, Celebes, Floris, Sum- 
bawa, Bali, Java, Sumatra, and ending in the Bay of Bengal, 
it is ever ready to resume its work of destruction, and will some 
day or other doubtless do so. But the late dreadful eruption in 
the Sangir islands, north of Menado, by which 2,800 lives have 
been lost, will most likely save Banda for a while, the subter- 
ranean forces having found a vent at so short a distance from it. 

Neira would be safe from a current of lava, as it would be 
received by the Strait that separates it from Gunong Api, but 
an irruption of ashes would at once descend and bury the whole 
place. The soil and rocks, the former quite black and full of 
portions of pumice stone, and the latter Basalt and Conglomerate, 
sufficiently demonstrate their origin. In some places the Con- 
glomerate was in large beds or layers, 8 or 10 feet thick, 
apparently formed by several distinct eruptions. The Great 
Banda would be safe enough from any ordinary volcanic dis- 
turbance, particularly during the prevalence of the south-east 
monsoon, as the ashes would be carried into the sea, but an 
eruption such as occurred lately in the islands north of Menado 
would do extensive mischief and from such a visitation Banda 
can never be secure. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PARKS OR PLANTATIONS OF BANDA. 


There are in all 34 parks, containing 319,804 bearing trees. 
The total produce from these last year was of nutmegs 4,032 
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piculs, of mace 1008; this gives little more than one catty and a 
half of spice for each tree per annum, but then a very large pro- 
portion of the produce is lost from the following causes ;— much 
cannot be collected from the height of the trees, and the inacces- 
#ble places in which hundreds of them are placed, and many are 
lost by windfalls. In some places I observed the ground covered 
with young fruit blown down by the high winds; in one park 
there must have been hundreds of thousands strewed on the 
ground. The large pigeons called Walur feed extensively upon the 
finit and eject it after digesting the mace ; besides these, field rats 
eat the nuts—thus the losses from all these causes are very consi- 
derable. 

These parks or plantations are private property and can be sold, 
mortgaged, or bequeathed according to the will of the owner. 
They are distributed amongst the islands in the following propor- 
tions: Great Banda 25 parks, Neira three parks, and Pulo Aaisix 
parks. The Government, however, require all the spice to be deli- 
vered to them ata fixed rate, but if this be small, the Parkineers 
have great privileges. The chief labour is performed by Con- 
victs, furnished by Government, of whom there are 2,500 employed 
in the plantations. The Government give these men one rupee and 
a half a month, medicine and medical attendance, gratis, and the 
Parkineers supply them with rice and two suits of clothes yearly. 
Rice, again, is sold to the Parkineers at half price, and they can 
obtain any implements they require or material for building, by 
indenting on the Government Stores. As there is no indigenous 
population in Banda, it does not appear to me how the cultivation 
could be carried on without the assistance of the Government. If 
the Convicts were withdrawn there would be no persons to collect 
the fruit; to look after these convicts, see that the Parkineers 
treat them well, asalso to prevent smuggling, there are 4 overseers 
and sixteen park rangers in the pay of the Government, and these 
men are bound to report the state of the parks, the number of the 
trees that die, the numbers planted, and in fact every thing connec- 
ted with the produce. 

Of the 34 parks, I visited all those on Great Banda and Neira, 
—that is28 of them. The description I am about to attempt has 
reference principally to the parks in Great Banda, but the parks 
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in Neira have also many beautiful spots, and the view from a steep 
hill called the Parpenburg, used as a Telegraph station, is magni- 
ficent, 

The Great Banda forms nearly half a circle ; the two ends 
approaching Neira and Gunong Api form the Strait, the water of 
which is remarkable for its translucency, the bottom being clearly 
visible in six or eight fathoms ; it is also subject to peculiar shades 
of color, turning sometimes of a milky hue, but being generally of 
a beautiful azure ; this milky appearance is called the white water 
and is supposed by the credulous to be the forerunner of sickness 
and the cause of the nutmeg splitting before mauurity. Of this 
several of the Parkineers most gravely assured me. 

The only attempt at cultivation adopted is the cutting close 
with long knives the ferns or grass below the trecs. Short grass 
where it will grow is permitted to approach the stems, but the 
denseness of the shade is more favourable to the production of 
mosses, ferns and lycopodiums than to grass, and flere does not 
appear that tendency to the growth of weeds and underwood that 
exists so strongly in the Straits, to ihe great detriment «f the 
Planters. No manure or artificial stimulus is used, the plants 
deposited abundantly by the pigeons are merely taken up and 
stuck in wherever a vacancy occurs—therefore no regularity 
is observed. In. some places you see clumps. of trees growing 
together, not more than ten or twelve feet apart, while their tops 
run up to 50 or 60 feet in height, frequently without a branch for 
15 or 20 feet above the ground; all the trees grow under the 
shade of the canari, and the general appearance at a distance is 
that of a jungle, like the western hill in Pinang, whilst tho 
precipitous nature of the ground even exceeds the steepest portions 
ofthe Pinang hills. It is true the highest portion of Great Banda 
is little more than 1,500 feet at one end, trending gradually lower 
towards the west, whilst Pinang is 2,800 feet; but the whole of 
Great Banda is little more than a mountain ridge, there is no table 
Jand ; on the top are some undulating plateanx and on either face the 
ground shelves gradually towards the shore. The island is traver- 
sed by several artificial stairs, in some places almost perpendicular. 
We travelled up and down these in chairs, carried by ten men, and 
a most giddy and perilous journey it appeared. Persons using 
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these chairs are obliged to hold fast by the arms, with their fect 
supported by a cross bar, to prevent themselves falling over the 
heads of the bearers and being precipitated hundreds of feet perpen- 
dicularly ; in ascending you have no necd to throw back your head 
to study the stars, you behold the sky by looking straight forward. 
Now as these stairs are of course made over the most accessible and 
easy parts of the hills, the steepness of the rest may be imagined. 
The scenery is most enchanting, the cool shade, the ever-varying 
prospect, and the entire freedom from underwood, make these parks 
the most lovely places of rural retreat and fine woodland scenery I 
have ever witnessed. I thoughtthat could Great Banda be placed 
within a few hours journey of Singapore, the Counting Houses 
would not be so sedulously attended as at present; picnics would 
be the order of the day, and Ladies fair would lose their hearts 
to enamoured swains, unable to resist the soft influences of those 
seductive scenes. There being no obstruction, as I bave alrea- 
dy observed, from underwood, and the lowest branches of the 
nutmeg trees being far above the level of vision, you can walk 
about with perfect freedom, and see distinctly for considerable dis- 
tances according to the undulating nature of the ground. Under 
your feet is a carpet formed of short grass, mosses, ferns, or 
soft lycopodiums; down the steep ravines in many places run 
erystal rills of pure refreshing water, murmuring over rough 
beds of trachyte rock, and all along the south eastern face you 
hear the resounding echoes of the Banda Sea as it breaks in 
high waves upon the iron bound shore, sending its spray for 
handreds of yards over the parks, to the no small injury of the 
nutmeg trees, while the hoarse croak of the Walur or softer coo 
of asmaller pigeon called Una are not disagreeable adjuncts to the 
scenery. There are a few wild hogs and deer in the inaccessible 
parts of the hills, on the tops of which are small natural ponds, . 
where they enjoy themselves in undisturbed repose; there are also 
some extraordinary birds of the genus Megapodius to be found 
on the island. I discovered two of their nests, and it is absolutely 
necessary to see one of them to form a conception of the reality. 
Imagine a mound of earth, five feet in height and twelve in 
diameter, scraped and put together by a couple of birds no larger 
than common fowls; in the centre of this heap about three feet 
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deep they deposit their eggs, where they are hatched; I fancy the 
old birds are present to scrape away the earth and emancipate 
the young Megapod at the full period of incubation. I observed 
a good quantity of dried leaves mixed up with the earth, so that 
heat must be generated during the decomposition of the leaves, 
and the eggs are really placed in a sort of hotbed » although 
nothing can look colder than the damp outside of the heap; the 
eggs are much sought after and are considered a delicacy, They 
described them as about the size of a goose’s egg; unfortunately 
the uests I found had been previously plundered, so that I neither 
obtained the eggs nor saw the birds. 

Some of the houses of the Parkineers are comfortable re- 
sidences, and many are most picturesquely situated. Were I to 
select one in particular, I would mention Orang Datong, the 
view from which no pen or poncil could do justice to. The 
Parkineers themselves are almost all country-born, full of pre- 
judices, indifferent to all improvement and satisfied with whatever 
it pleases nature to do for them. I must except from this category, 
a German gentleman cf the name of Brandes, who, although only 
in possession of a park for three ycars, has already by judicious 
management doubled his produce. But the nutmeg cannot be said 
to be cultivated at Banda, it is merely collected, and they have as 
good a right to be admitted to the English market on the low 
duty as the long sort from Ceram and Papua,—both are wild, that 
is, the indigenous productions of their respective localities. This 
would be only consistent with the reasons afforded for the present 
discriminative duties, whereby the savages of Papua are protected 
and encouraged to the detriment of the Straits Planters, and a 
spurious and inferior article, which from its astringency is even 
unwholesome, is forced by the folly of legislation, ignorant of facts, 
into general consumption. 

The true nutmeg has occupied its present position in the Banda 
isles from time immemorial, It was found there by the Portu- 
guese in 1511, and so long as the islands remain above the surface 
of the sea, so long will they produce the spice, unaided by the 
hand of man, for the pigeons alone are abundantly sufficient to 
keep up and reproduce the tree. The nutmeg of Banda is the 
type of the genus and will for ever maintain a certain superiority, 
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and all deviations from it must be considered abnormal. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to describe some of the differences that exist 
between the Banda tree, with its produce, and that of the Straits. 
The first remarkable difference is in their respective heights. The 
nutmeg tree of the Strai‘s is a mere shrub compared with those of 
Banda; 50 or 60 fect is no uncommon size, whilst I have seen 
some that could not have been less than 70 feet high. This is 
partly caused by the dense shade in which they grow, which draws 
them up when young, but I observed many groups of trees grow- 
ing without any other shade than that afforded by their own 
foliage, and they always appeared to me to be nearly as tall, but 
Letter and more robust trees than those less under the influence of 
light. It appears to me the shading is overdone ; at the same time, 
owing to the strong winds that constantly prevail, the tree needs 
shelter of some description. The colour of the leaf is a lighter 
green than those in the Straits, the foliage is less dense and the 
branches less crowded together. The roots havea strong tendency 
to run along the surface of the ground, where they can feed upon 
the rich vegetable mould formed by the constant fall of the nutmeg 
and canari leaves. The tree asa general rule does not bear fruit 
before the 8th or 9th year, and is not considered in its prime until 
about 25 years old; it is said to bear well up to GO years and even 
longer. The male tree is much shorter lived than the fruit bearing 
one, which may account for the few males observable in the Plan- 
tations. The Parkineers do not estimate the proportion of males 
above two per cent, and from all I saw I should not think they 
much exceeded that proportion; if this be the case we have far too 
great a number in our Straits Plantations. With respect to the 
proportion of males and females yielded by a given number of 
planted seed, the Parkincers say they never get more than 30 
per cent of males and seldom so many; this again is a far better out- 
turn than Straits Planters can boast of. The fruit hangs upon 
longer and more slender stalks than ours, the skin is more free 
from all blemish, more thin relatively to the fruit, and of more 
uniform proportion, You neither observe such difference of shape 
nor such extremes of size; in fact, the fruit, unstimulated by strong 
manures, preserves more perfectly its normal character, and, both 
in and out of its covering, is more perfectly spherical, the nut 
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itself is of greater specific gravity, the albumen more perfectly 
ruminated and containing a larger quantity of essential oil. There 
is, however, one curious variety to be found; a fow trees, belonging 
to a widow of the name of Mayer, bear ivory coloured mace. 
There is no appreciable difference of soil to account for this, and 
the nuts when planted in any other situation produce mace of the 
usual red color. The black spot or gangrene of the outer covering 
exists among the Banda Plantations, but in so slight a degree that 
they take but little account of it. Dr Brandes, the intelligent 
Planter to whom I have already alluded, is of opinion that it 
is caused by an insect depositing its larvce in the husk, which fued 
on the saccharine matter of the outer covering, until it bursts, 
when they make their way into the soft nut itself, and become 
that small weavel so well known to all Planters. The nats fre- 
quently split before maturity as in the Straits ; this is produced by 
similar causes,—cold damp weather, and sudden changes of tem- 
perature. The trees bear more or less every month thronghout 
the year, but there are four months in which the crop is four 
or five times its usual quantity, these are May, June, Septem- 
ber and October. The method of collecting the fruit is far 
better than that adopted in the Straits, They use neatly made oval 
baskets of bambu, open for half their length on the upper side 
with a couple of prongs projecting from the top ; these seize the 
fruit stalk, and by a gentle pull the nut falls into the basket, which is 
capable of containing three or four nutmegs. Thua the mace is not 
spoiled or bruised by falling on the ground and there is no search- 
ing about the grass for the escaped nut. I have brought some 
musters of these useful baskets, which can be attached to bambus 
of the required length and removed at pleasure, Besides a better 
mode of collecting the nuts, the manner of breaking them when 
dried is superior to ours. This is done by spreading them on a 
sort of drumhead and striking them with flat pieces of board. 
Several are cracked at each stroke, swept off and re-supplied as 
fast by a man standing alongside. One man in this way will 
break more nuts without injury than half a dozen men after the 
Straits fashion. Women and children are used in the collection 
of the produce, which is brought in twice a day, and the mace 
removed by large knives by which it is scraped from the base 
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and, it appears to me, not a little injured by the operation. The 
plan of removing it by the hand from the apex is decidedly 
preferable, as the interlacings of the mace are thus freed and the 
blade better expanded. 


TREATMENT OF PRODUCE. 


The mace is dried in the sun and delivered monthly at the Go- 
vernment godowns; the nats are smoked in the usnal Straits 
fashion by slow wood fires for three months and delivered quarter- 
ly. The mace when received is divided into three qualities and 
packed in casks containing about 280 lbs; in packing very slight 
pressure is used, such as a man standing in the cask and treading 
down the spice as it is filled in. 

The nats when broken are packed in wooden bins, filled up with 
lime and water to the consistency of mortar, where they are allow- 
ed to remain for three months, the bins being carefully closed and 
marked. At the expiration of three months they are taken out, 
sorted into three qualities and packed in casks similar to those 
used for the mace; these casks are all made of the best Java teak 
and a regular establishment is kept up for their manufacture. 

The refuse nuts are ground down toa fine powder and convert- 
ed into nutmeg soap, by steaming them over large cauldrons for 
5 or 6 hours, and compressing the warm mass, packed in bags, 
between powerful wedges, when a brownish coloured fluid runs out. 
This on cooling becomes of a saponaceous appearance and consis- 
tence, and is the nutmeg soap of commerce. It is said to be a very 
effectual remedy in chronic rheumatism. 

With the exception of spice, the Banda islands produce scarcely 
any thing worth mention; rice and all the necessaries of life are 
imported. The large canari trees bear a sweet, well flavoured nut 
from which they make excellent oi\ and in considerable quantities. 
The common canari contains rather too much oil to eat auy quan- 
tity of, but the canari Ambun is one of the most delicious nuts I 
ever tasted. When young it is covered with a pink skin like the 
scarlet filbert, to which it is no way inferior ; it has a delicacy and 
at the same time richness of flavour peculiarly its own. Grape 
vines grow well and bear abundantly, the bunches are said to be as 
fine as any produced in Europe, the time of my visit, however, was 
unfortunately not the season for grapes. The ordinary fruits of the 
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Indian Archipelago grow here; they have the dorian, mangosteen, 
jack, and many others, though not produced in marketable quan- 
lilies ; this is not, because they would not flourish abundantly, but 
on account of their room being better occupied by the more valu- 
able nutmeg. All vegetables are extreme! y scarce, yet the soil is 
eapable of producing anything; one more suitable for vegetables 
I have never seen, it seemed to me the beau ideal of fertility. 
Wild plants are scarce, I only met one worth bringing away. This 
was a very splendid orchid, if I may judge from the size of the 
seed vessels and length of the flowering stem ; it has large pseudo 
tubers but not having seen the flower, I am unable to name it. 
The ordinary plants growing in the vicinity of the houses are 
cosmos sulphure, vinca rosea, russelia (evidently exotic) ; musscenda, 
clerodendron, spomea, and conyza balsamifera, form the chief 
features of the indigenous flora. The production of cryptogamous 
plants is tolerably abundant, particularly ferns ; however, on the 
whole, there is but little scope for botanical investigation in these 
small islands. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


Nothing more completely volcanic exists on the surface of the 
globe than this small group of islands. Neira is little else than 
volcanic ashes, mixed with large quantities of pumice stone, which, 
broken into minute portions, form in many places a sort of brown- 
ish gravel on the surface. The colour of the soil is nearly quite 
black, as is also the sand of the sea-shore. Itis a sandy friable loam, 
enriched, by the constant falling of a very dense foliage, witha 
large proportion of vegetable matter. Nothing can be better suited 
to the thick fibrous roots of thenutmeg. The natural fertility of this 
soil is scarcely to be imitated, it has the paramount advantage of 
being able to supply the tree with all that it requires, without 
forcing or over-stimulating it. The soil of Great Banda is gener- 
ally speaking of a brown color and has more tenacity than that 
on Neira. There is no granite rock to be found on either of the 
islands and but very little iron stone. The hills are composed of 
basalt, conglomerate, trachyte and obsidian; of conglomerate 
and trachyte there are many different kinds. It is a magnificent 
sight to pall round Gunong Api in a boat and observe theevidences 
of volcanic action accumulated at its base, whilst its summit and a 
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great portion of its sides are covered with a light colored sulphu- 
yous ash, in which is found realgar and other compounds of | 
arsenic and sulphur, several specimens of which were shewn me 
by Dr Brandes. 

The climate of Banda is in many respects similar to that of the 
Straits of Malacca, particularly at the Singapore end of them. 
The same constant supply of rain and no regularly dry season 
pertains to both places; two months is the longest period without 
rain, but solong a drought seldom occurs in Banda. It however 
suffers severely from very high winds, particularly daring the 
north west monsoon, and even hurricanes have occasionally visited 
the islands, causing great devastation amongst the trees, 

I have no regular metereological observation to offer, but through 
the kindness of Mr Andriesse, the Resident, I was furnished with 
the following facts. The south-east monsoon begins in May and 
ends in the middle of September. The north-west monsoon begins 
in the middle of November and ends about the middle of March ; 
laring the intervening months, calms and irregular breezes prevail. 
Both monsoons are ushered in with heavy rains ; the north-west by 
severe squalls, whirlwinds and waterspouts. The range of the 
thermometer during the south-east monsoon is, in the morning from 
76 to 79, noon 80 to 86, evening 79 to 80; during the north-west 
monsoon the thermometer ranges, in the morning from 80 to 82, 
noon 87 to 92, evening 80 to 84, so that their warmest is our cool- 
est weather, and the general average of the climate is decidedly in 
favour of the Straits, During my stay the weather was cool and 
agreeable enough, but July is about their coolest month ; October 
and November are represented as insupportably hot, disagreeable 
and unhealthy. Bowel complaints and fevers are then said to 
prevail, 

POPULATION. 


The whole population of these islands amounts to but 6,500 
souls. The greater portion of these are convicts from Java ; there 
are about 300 military and a few peons, 10 I believe is the 
number; there are, besides these, descendants of slaves, anak mas, 
distributed through the various parks, to which they are bound 
by a sort of feudal tenure, as they cannot leave the islands nor the 
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parks upon which they are born. The Parkineers with their 
descendants and a few Government officials complete the list. 
There is therefore no such thing as free labor or indigenous 
population in Banda; the number of women is disproportionately 
small, The wives and children of the anak mas are employed in 
the plantations to collect the produce and prepare it, but they can 
only of course collect from low trees, and that which is within 
reach of the long bambas, When the Portuguese first visited 
Banda there was an indigenous population of 24,000 inhabitants, 
and no lessthan9 kings. Should any one be desirous of learning 
their fate, I refer them to Valentyn and a pamphlet published 
at Utrecht in 1848, by M. Dassen. 

From what I have stated, I think we may draw the following 
inferences:—that seed from the Banda isles must be very much 
superior to that from any other place, retaining as it does all its 
indigenous vigor, unaltered by change of soil, climate and cultiva- 
tion, for in its exotic state the fruit loses many of its distinctive 
features, as shewn in those long and ill-shaped nuts to be seen so 
frequently in Straits Plantations. These differences become yearly 
greater by every remove, but going back to the original stock 
will produce more uniform and perfect nuts. The Banda tree 
being a longer lived one than those in the Straits, the planter has 
every chance of obtaining a more vigorous and enduring tree, and 
this is pretty well established by the appearance, age, and bearing 
of the only original Banda plant known in the Straits and which is 
growing in Malacca, This famous tree is supposed to be upwards 
of 70 years old, and it still produces abundantly. This seems to 
hold out a fair prospect of similar advantage to those who are wise 
enough to avail themselves of the present opportunity of renewing 
their plantations. For these advantages the Straits Planters cannot 
feel too grateful to the Netherlands Government, whose liberal 
policy granted them the privilege of obtaining the fresh seed. 
And I cannot conclude this short paper without making a public 
acknowledgement, on my own account, for all the kindness, assist- 
ance and hospitality rendered me by the Resident of Banda, 
Mr Andriesse, who, with his amiable partner, made my short 
sojourn amongst them an oasis in this dreary pilgrimage, a bright 
spot to illumine the future and dispel for ever all feelings of 
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misanthropy, assuring me that warm hearts and cordial welcomes 
even for a stranger are to be found in every land, that human 
sympathies are cosmopolite, and that he studies his own happiness 
best, who gets rid of prejudices and conventionalities, and can 
believe that excellence of character is not the peculiar production 
of any country or climate. 
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WoTRS OF DUTCH HISTORY IN THE ARCHIPELAGO, EXTRACTED FROM 
THE RECORDS AT BATAVIA UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION OP 
BIR STAMPORD RAPPLES. 

Tue discovery of a passage to India by Vasco de Gama in the 
latter end of the fifteen century, gave a new spring to'the industry 
and mercantile pursuits of the nationsof Europe. The Portuguese, 
to whom the world is indebted for this great event, extended their 
commerce to Persia, Hindustan, Bengal, Surat, China, Japan, 
the Moluccas, Java, Acheen on the Island Sumatra, almost the 
whole Malay Coast, Siam, Pegu, the Coasts of Coromandel and 

‘Malabar, Ceylon, Macassar om the Island of Celebes, and the 
Phillipine {slands. The English, French, Danes, Spaniards, and 
especially the Dutch, became successively competitors in the lucra- 
tive harvest of the rich productions and manufactures of the East, 

It is not our plan to write a history of the proceedings, successes 
or failures of the several nations who exerted themselves to the same 
end and purpose. We are limited to draw up a statement con- 
cerning the Dutch commercial transactions in India, as far as the 
documents we have had the means of collecting, will enable us to 
do, and which were partly translated by us from originals and 
partly from authenticated copies. 
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In this place we cannot avoid evincing our high admiration of 
the*wisdom, patience and perseverance of the first Dutch rulers of 
the concerns of that nation, who had to contend with innumerable 
dangers and difficulties, Their first object was commerce, their 
second became conquest, partly through necessity and for the sake 
of their own security amongst nations who held Europeans in abhor- 
rence,—whose religion, dress and manners were diametrically 
opposite to their own; and partly from a conviction that fixed 
establishments, in the different parts of India, were requisite, in 
order to give stability to their enterprizes. 

The first Dutch expedition to the East Indies was planned by 
several individuals, at the cost of the state. They fitted out in the 
year 1594, three ships and a sloop with instructions to seek a pas- 
sage to the northward, but the attempt proved fruitless. A 
second undertaking in the year following met with no better 
success, and the States General having declined any further 
participation in enterprizes of this nature, the town of Amsterdam 
sent two ships to proceed on the same route, but they also failed 
and returned to Holland, after having encountered many hardships 
and dangers. 

In the meantime a very intelligent person, who had been in the 
Portuguese service at Goa, Cornelius Houtman, stated to some 
merchants in Amsterdam the nature of the Portuguese commerce, 
and the incalculable advantages they were deriving from the same, 
which caused the said merchants to join their interests, calling 
themselves a Company of Merchants trading to distant parts 
(de Maatschappy Van Verre), and to send in the year 1595 four 
ships under the direction of Houtman, who sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived at Bantam and touched at several 

rts of Java. He made a treaty with the natives of Bantam, in 
which both parties engage to trade honestly and fairly with each 
other, and to afford mutual assistance in case of being attacked by 
an enemy. This first expedition, however, did by no means fulfil 
the hopes and expectations of the Company, yet the failure thereof 
did not discourage them from further pursuits. 


In 1595 Admiral Wybrand and vice Admiral Heemskerk, were 
sent to the Moluccas with four ships. The former came with two 
ships to Amboina and made an agreement with the Orang Kayas 
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or chieftains to pay them 35 Spanish dollars for each bhar of cloves 
of 550 Dutch Ibs, 

The vice Admiral Heemskerk went with the other two ships to 
Banda, and made an agreement with the Orang Kayas of Banda 
and Ortatan, by which a free trade and leave to build a warchouse 
were granted to the Dutch, in consideration of the payment of a 
toll of 4 Lhars of mace; with the Orang Kayas of Neira he made 
a similar contract and obtained the same privileges for 60 lbs of 
mace. By the said contract the prices of mace, nutmegs and 
cloves were also fixed. 

The first cloves were delivered to the Dutch in barter for 600 
small modicine bottles for a bhar of 620 lbs. The price was after- 
wards fixed at 54 Spanish dollars per bhar. 

A treaty, made in the year 1600, by Admiral S. van der Hagen 
with the Amboinese, stipulated, that they will assist each other 
in expelling the Portuguese. The Dutch were to build a castle 
at Kitoo, on condition that the cloves should be delivered to them 
exclusively. 

Owing to the faithless conduct of the natives of Acheen regard- 
ing @ pepper contract entered into with Admiral van Caerden, the 
ratification of the same was refused by Admiral Viaming, yet after 
a long discussion it was agreed upon between the latter and the 
Rajah, that the pepper should be delivered at the rate of eight 
taels per bhar, and that the Rajah was to receive the Spanish 
dollars at 5 mace each, the pepper to be paid for on delivery; that 
is to say, 1,800 bhars to be delivered within four months, a duty 
of 5 per cent on exportation to be paid by the Dutch and no other 
nation to be allowed to purchase any pepper, until their cargoes 
were completed. 

By Admiral van Neck a contract was made in the end of 1601 
with the natives of Patani (situated on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula) by which the Dutch obtained leave to build a house 
there. The price of the pepper was fixed at 30 Spanish dollars 
per bhar of 380 lbs Dutch and a duty of 5 per cent. 

Admiral Wolfert Hermansz made a contract with the Banda- 
nese in 1602, securing mutually a free exercise of religion and 
promising assistance against foreign enemies. In the cvent of 
intestine wars the Dutch were only to offer their mediation, 
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deserters to be restored by both parties, Religious principles to 
be unrestrained and a voluntary change of faith permitted. The 
spice trade to be exclusively granted to the Dutch. 

A similar contract was also at the same time made with the 
Orang Kayas of Pulo Way. 

In 1602, all the merchants who had hitherto traded to the 
East Indies, either separately or jointly, established under the sanc- 
tion of the States General, a United Netherlands East Indies 
Company. A Charter was granted them for the space of 21 years, 
and their first capital amounted to 6 millions and 600,000 Dutch 
florins. That was but a small beginning, yet the success that 
attended the labours of those who had the direction of affairs was 
wonderful and astonished all Europe. 

The new general United East Indies Company sent their fitst 
fleet, consisting of 14 ships and a sloop, under the command of 
Admiral Warwyk to India. 

A contract was made in 1605 between the Captain and Orang 
Kayas of Hitoo and Admiral van der Hagen, by which the former 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Dutch and promise, in reward 
for the protection granted them against the Portuguese, not to 
dispose of any cloves to other nations, to assist them in their wars, 
and further to render such services as might be required by the 
Dutch government. | 

A convention, dated Ist July, 1605, was entered into between 
Admiral van der Flagen and the native chiefs in the Banda 
Islands, which is similar to the contract made with Admiral 
Hermansz in 1602, stipulating, however, expressly that the Banda- 
nese shall be at liberty to trade with other nations in such articles 
as are not imported by the Dutch. 

On the 17th May, 1606, an agreement was made off Malacca 
between the Rajah of Johor and Pahan, and Admiral CO. Matelief 
Junior, by which the latter engages his nation to assist His High- 
ness in conquering Malacca, then in possession of the Portuguese, in 
consideration of which the town was to be ceded to the Dutch with 
as much pes as might be required to raise a fortification, the 
remainder of the territory to become the pro of the Raj 
that the former shall be at liberty to cut # a Senna as 
shall stand in need of. No tolls to be paid and no person allowed 
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to trade withouta permit from the Dutch governor. The ordnance 
to be delivered to the Rajah, with one of the suburbs called 
Campong Kling, which he shall possess and fortify with the advice 
of the former. The rest of the captured property to be equally 
divided between His Highness and the Dutch, and all goods 
imported by foreigners, to be landed in the Rajah’s dominions. 
An offensive and defensive alliance is concluded against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and no separate treaty shall be made 
by either party with those nations, but with regard to other powers 
the Dutch shall only act defensively in behalf of His Highness, 
All offenders against public worship and all unwilling debtors are 
to be summoned before the tribunals of their own nation, the first 
to be punished and the second to make good their engagements, 
deserters to be mutually given up. 

A second agreement was entered into between Admiral Matelief 
Junior, and the Rajah of Johor, on the 23rd September, 1606, by 
which the Dutch are allowed to choose another eligible place in 
His Highness’ dominions, as the projected attack on Malacca had 
not yet been made, The agreement of Ist May in the meanwhile 
is confirmed, although several articles of it must remain without 
taking effect. 

Contract concluded at Malayo on the 26th June, 1607, between 
Admiral C, Matelief, Junior, and the Sultan of Ternate, stipula- 
ting :— 

1, The manner in which the place is to be best defended against 
the expected attack by an armada fitting out at Manila. 

2. That the Sultan of Ternate is to furnish the requisite num- 
ber of cora-coras, to acknowledge the Dutch nation as the protec- 
tor and supreme authority of Ternate. 

3. That the expences of the war shall be borne by the Rajah 
and his subjects, as soon as they are able to do so,and the garrison 
left at Ternate to be paid from the imposts and duties. 

4. That the clove trade shall be exclusively left to the Com- 
pany ...+..+se5 that in case any disputes arise the same shall be 
decided by the nation of the party aggrieved. 

5. That the free exercise of religion be allowed. 

6. That deserters shall be given up, and, finally— 

7. That no separate peace shall made cither with the Spaniards 
or Tidorese, 
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Treaty between the Dutch Company and the Rajah of Bantam, 
concluded in February 1609, in the town of that name, by which 
the States General promise to assist His Highness against foreign 
invasions, particularly of the Spaniards and Portuguese, that is to 
gay, that the Resident at Bantam will assist His Highness when 
attacked in his own country, but not in foreign territory, His 
Highness, on the other hand, promises to the Dutch a good and 
strong house, free trade and security for their persons and property, 
without paying any duties or taxes. All other European nations 
are excluded from either trading or residing at Bantam. 

A contract was made on the 26ih April, 1609, by Governor 
Houtman at Amboyna with the Orang Kayas of Roomakay, the 
latter ackuowledging to have been freed from the Portuguese 
yoke hy the Dutch, they swear fidelity to the States General of 
Holland, and promise to render them the same obedience and 
service as subjects owe to their sovereign, to supply government 
with as much sago as they shall demand and before this is done not 
sell any to others. They shall once a year wait on the governor, 
make him some presents, and sell their provisions, sago, rice &c 
in the Castle. The Dutch government on their part promise to 
assist the Orang Kayas and people of Roomakay whenever re- 
quired. 

Admiral Francis Wetters confirmed, in July 1609, the contract 
entered into between Admiral Matelief and the Rajah of Ternate 
without any material alterations, 

The contract between Admiral van der Hagen and the Chief- 
tains of Hitoo in 1605, was renewed by the former in August 1609. 

In the same month and year, an agreement was also made be- 
tween the Honorable Company and the Orang Kayas of the 
Islands of Banda, by which the latter consent to be subordinate to 
the government of Fort Nassau and to resign to the Dutch the 
monopoly in spices, the natives being allowed to barter spices for 
various necessaries of life, but these spices to be disposed of 
ultimately to the Company, wherefore all vessels shall anchor with- 
in reach of the Castle guns. The island on which the castle is built 
to belong to the Company, who shall protect the inhabitants and 
allow them a free trade in all articles, save and except spices &c. 

A contract was made at the same time between Admiral 5. H. 
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Hoen and the Orang Kayas of Hitoo, stipulating the free exercise 
of religion, that each nation should be subordinate to its own 
chiefs and no forts to be built by the Dutch in time of peace, with- 
out the consent of the natives. All the cloves to be sold exclu- 
sively to the Dutch at such a price as shall be fixed by the Rajah 
of Ternate. 

In the same year. a treaty was concluded in the name of the 
States General with the Rajah of Sambas, on the Island of Borneo, 
containing a promise on the part of the former to protect His 
Highness against his enemies at home bat not in foreign parts, 
while, on the other hand, His Highness engages to allow the 
Dutch a free trade and a good house for their residence, without 
charging them any duties or to render them subject to any restric- 
tions regarding the diamond trade, and further to interdict other 
nations from trading in his dominions. 

Another treaty was entered into between Admiral 8, H. Hoen 
and the Rajah of Bachian, on the ore part, and the Rajah of Ter- 
nate on the other part, by which they mutually promise to assist 
each other against their enemics respectively. The Rujah of 
Bachian to restore the lands conquered by him from Ternate and 
each party to be allowed the free exercise of their religion. The 
Dutch engage, moreover, to build a fort in the Rajah’s dominions, 
who is bound to furnish good houses and sell to the former all the 
cloves produced at Bachian which they will be allowed to export 
on paying the same duties as His Highness’s natural subjects. 

On the 26th March, 1611, a contract was made with the 
Sengadjees of Sebonge, Touchwane and Salo, the said Sengadjees 
promising to be faithful to the Dutch and Ternatese and to assist 
them against their enemies. They engage further to abstain from 
all communication with the Spaniards, and for the purpose of 
preventing any attempt on their part to establish an influence in 
the country, the Dutch shall be at liberty to build a fort. Both 
parties to have the free exercise of religion &c. 

A convention was made with the King of Jaccatra in 1612, in 
virtue of which the Dutch obtained a free trade and a place was 
allowed them for a residence: amongother stipulations are,—mutual 
assistance in all wars on Jaccatra; duty to be paid on all mer- 
chandize, except such as are imported on Dutch vessels and on 
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Chinese junks. The Rajah to permit the cutting of firewood, to 
assist in collecting bad debts, and not to permit the Spaniards and 
Portuguese to trade in his dominions. 

By a contract with the Rajah of Bouton, on the 5th January, 
1613, His Highness had a promise from the Dutch of having some 
troops for his protection, and of their intercession with the Rajah 
of Macassar to obtain a cessation of hostilities between that Prince 
and the Rajah of Bouton, religious principles to be respected, rebels 
punished by the competent authorities, a copper coin to be intro- 
duced, an offensive and defensive alliance to exist between the 
Rajah and the Dutch, the former promising to assist the latter in 
an expedition against Solor, and to grant them a free and exclusive 
trade in his dominions, rice shall be cultivated at Bouton, and the 
Dutch have liberty to cohabit with the women of the country, in 
order to cement the new formed friendship. The Rajah is to 
communicate this contract to the people of Banda and cause the 
same to be observed by them. 

The Governor General Pieter Both concluded also a contract 
on the 6th of January following, with the Sengadjees and chief- 
tains of the Island Machian, of which the principal points were 
free exercise of religion by both parties, arms and ammunition to 
be supplied by the Dutch at the same rate as to the Ternatese, 
the price of the cloves to be fixed for ever at 50 Spanish Dollars 
per bhar, all other nations to be excluded from the spice trade, 
and the contract with the Rajah of Ternate to be made applicable 
here &c. 

A contract with the Rajah of Ternate, dated 4th March, 1613, 
stipulates that slaves of either, absconding with an intention to 
change their religion, shall be given up. Slaves that are made 
captives may be retained, on payment of their value being made 
to their former legal owner. Christian prisoners of war shall be 
exchanged for slaves, and Ternatese subjects in the like manner. 
Dutch soldiers that happen to be released from captivity by sub- 
jects of Ternate shall be delivered over without fee or reward. 

At the accession of Governor General Gerrit Reynst, an addi- 
tional contract was made with the King of Jaccatra, fixing the 
on duties arrack and the other articles at 800 Spanish dollars per 
annum, and on spices and sandal-wood at 5 per cent, 
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Contract concluded on the 15th March, 1616, between the 
Rajah of Amanooban* (situated in the southern division of Timor) 
and the Dutch East India Company, according to which a pile of 
sandal-wood, measuring 5 fathom in breadth and one fethom and 
a half in height, shall be delivered by the Rajah, for which he is 
to receive in payment siry pinang, robe robe, and other small 
articles, some presents of cloths were also to be made to the Rajah 
and his chieftains in consideration of an exclusive trade granted 
to them. 

On the 3rd May in the same year, an agreement was made with- 
the Orang Kayss of the Banda Islands, containing the cession of 
these islands and of Palo Way to the Dutch, resigning to them the 
exclusive trade in Spices, and promising to prevent ships of any 
other nation from anchoring near the Banda Islands, except vessels 
from Bantam, Jaccatra, and Japara,—these and the veasels be- 
longing to Banda to be subject to visitation by the Dutch autho- 
rities. 

The Dutch are authorized to fetch water and stone from 
Comber free from payment, the price of mace fixed at 100 Spanish 
dollars and of nutmegs at 10 Spanish dollars per Portuguese bhar.+ 

By an agreement with the King of Jaccatra on the 8th October, 
1616, a piece of ground on the banks of the river at Jaceatra is 
granted to the Dutch, for the purpose of laying out a garden, on 
certain conditions expressed at large in the said agreement. 

The Governor General L. Reaal entered into a contract with the 
Orang Kayas of Banda, on the 30th April, 1617, confirming for- 
mer contracts and stipulating that the differences that had occurred 
shall be buried in oblivion, that na communication shall be held 
with Pulo Run, as long as they are at war with the Dutch, that 
no trade shall be carried on farther than Pulo Way and that even 
at that place no inhabitant of Bande shall land without a written 
permit from the Governor. The inhabitants of Banda do more- 
over engage not to navigate without passes and to look upon all 
Dutch subjects, of what nation they may be, as natural born 
Dutchmen. 

- 
_ Pa ad was usurped by the Portuguese until 1749, when the natives threw 


t This i important contract has not been found in the archives, either in the native 
or Dutch longuages, but is mentioned in the Realius. 
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An agreement of 25th July, 1618, stipulates that the Bandanese 
of Salamine shall deliver their mace and nutmegs exclusively to 
the Company on pain of confiscation. The fishermen shall not 
export cocoanats from Neira, and no Bandanese travel by land or 
sea without a white flag asa sign of peace. All mace of a bad 
quality to be burned, and all vessels belonging to Banda to exhi- 
bit their passes to the Dutch vessels who may require to see them. 

Contract with Chelly Bartany and the Chieftains of Solor, dated 
7th September, 1618, containing a mutual promise of assistance, to 
advise the Rajahs of Goa and Maccassar of this contract, no 
person to be admitted at Solor without a pass from the King of 
Ternate, the cvin to be reduced to a fixed standard and provisions 
to be sold at stipulated prices. The chiefs of Solor shall not inter- 
fere in differences which may arise between the Dutch and other 
nations. 

Agreement with the King of Jaceatra on the 9th January, 1619, 
stipulating the fort is to remain in ifs present state urtil the arrival 
of the Governor General. The English to build their factory, 
and the natives their houses, at a certain distance from the fort, in 
consideration of which indulgence, the Dutch are to pay to the 
King the sum of 6,000 Spanish dollars, one half in cash and the 
other half in cloth. 

On the Ist February following, an agreement was made between 
the King of Jaccatra and the commanding officer of the English on 
the one part, and the Commandant of the Dutch Fort at Javcatra 
on the other part, the latter promising to give up the fort to the 
English and the treasure and merchandize to the King, and on the 
9th of the same month, the King of Bantam having deposed the 
King of Jaccatra, it was agreed that the Dutch should be removed 
to Bantam and the fort given up to him, which however did not 
take place, the Governor General Koen arriving in May, and 
chasing the Javanese out of Jaccatra. 

A Treaty was concluded on the 7th January, [621, with the 
Rajah of Ternate, the principal chieftains and allies on that island, 
together with the chiefs of Loohoo, Cambello Lyssidy, Bonoa and 
Xulla, by which fidelity and allegiance were promised tothe Datch 
and sworn to upon the Mousaph. 

An agreement was made on the 15th February, 1622, with the 
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Chiefs and Orang Kayas of the Island Manipa, stipulating on the 
part of the latter fidelity, obedience and assistance to the Dutch, 
and on the part of the first named protection, and that the cloves 
shall be paid at the same rate as those received from Loohoo, 
Hitoo and Cambello, 

Contract with Lato Coly from Lyssedy on the 14th January, 
1623, the conditions of which were as follows, viz.:~—Protection 
by the Dutch, free exercise of religion, to be faithful and 
afford to the Company assistance by sea and by land, when 
required, not to enter into alliance, treaty or connection with 
others without the knowledge of the Governor at Amboyna, all 
the cloves to be exclusively delivered to the Dutch. 

The Rajah of Ternate, the Captain Laat, and other chieftains, 
made an agreement with the Datch Governor onthe 12th Novem- 
ber, 1624, stipulating that the ship “ Faith” should be well fitted 
out and given to the Rajah, for the purpose of making an attack 
on Coulong, the booty to be made there to be equally divided 
between the Governor and Rajah, the latter to reimburse one 
half of the expences incurred for provisions, nothing to be done 
in that warfare withont the concurrence of the Datch Commis- 
siuners, who will be appointed for that purpose. 

By the Governor in Council at Amboyna, a contract was made 
on the 28th December, 1629, with the Orang Kayas of Ceram, 
wherein the latter bind themselves to the following conditions, 
viz.:—The Dutch are at liberty to visit all sea-ports, the Orang 
Kayas shall not enter into alliances with the Spaniards, the 
inhabitants of Tidor, Macassar, Banda, the English, French, 
Danes, or any other nation, not to trade to any other places but 
Amboyna without passports, to permit the people of Key Arow 
and other Dutch subjects to visit their sea-coasts, to return deserters 
and slaves, on being paid for each person Spanish dollars 20, 
robberies and hostilities to cease, and public services to be per- 
formed when required by the Government of Amboyna. 

On the 15th June, 1625, a contract was made with the Rajah 
of Batchian,* stipulating that all foreign sago traders shall pay a 
Inte countty, end but thinly pooplod. The principal artile of produes is eago. ta 


sago. In 
times it also produced a large quantity of cloves, but the laziness of the 
Sebubiients anda despots government caused this cultivation to be neglected, and 
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duty of 10 per cent, to be divided between the Rajah and the 
Dutch, the same to be observed with respect to foreign imports 
of other articles of merchandize, 


Treaty of peace, dated Sth July, 1626, with the Kimelaha 
Lcleatta, Governor of the Rajah of Ternate, over the places of 
Luciela, Loohoo, Cambello, &e, stipulating that hostilities shall 
cease, a free trade subsist, no cloves be sold to otlrer nations but 
the Dutch, &c, &e. 

Another treaty was made with the same nations, on the 20th 
October, 1628, in which the price of the cloves is fixed at 60 
Spanish dollars per bhar, and is for the rest a repetition of the 
former contract. 

A treaty with the Rajah of Ternate, dated 14th August, 1629, 
stipulates that the cloves shall be delivered to the Dutch Com- 
pany, at the rate of 50 Spanish dollars per bhiar of 625 Ibs, Dutch 
weight. The clove plantations and trees to be well talken care of ; 
the Dutch Government to furnish the Rajah with Spanish dol- 
Jars, as far ae be may require, for which value shall be given. 

Articles, dated 18h December, 1629, submitted by the Pan- 
geran of Jambi* to the Dutch and English Companies, the 
punctual observation of which is the only condition on which he 
will allow them to continue trading im his country. These articles 
are—to relinquish all former debts or claims, to submit to his 
authority in the same manner as his own natural subjects, to leave 
their ships a little way down the river, and not to moor them off 
the factories, to pay 6 Spanizh dollars for every pieul of pepper, 
in failure of which the trade in that article will be thrown open 
to other nations, not to molest these foreign traders on pain of 
being punished by the Pangeran by way. of retaliation. 

Contract on September, 1630, with the Orang Kayas of Hitoo 
and Mamala, stipulating that they shall live in peace and amity 


it was ultimately abolished. Subject to Batchian are the Islands of Oobi Oobi, 
Latoo, and many stall islands within the limits of three Datch miles. 

* A Malay state on the South East of Sumatra. The Pangeran, who is general- 
ly called King, fs Independent of the king of Achin. Jambi carries on a great 
commerce, chiefly in pepper and gold dust, which is bartered with the English, 
Bat pristine pat a es tata Pee ae nee 

a |. po: oara oper to era ut 
only resorted to by native craft. From its vicimity to Eingapeee, the greater part 
of the produce of Jambi naturally finds its way to that port,—Zad, (1856.) 
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with the Datch; assist with vessels and people when required and 
to deliver clean, dry; cloves exclusively to the Dutch. 

Agreement with the Orang Kayas of Tobg, dated 30th November, 
1631, stipulating that two children of the principal chiefs shall be 
sent to the Fort at Amboyna and receive an education there, to 
restore runaway slaves, for each person being paid to him who 
brings them back 15 Spanish dollars, but if the owners come to 
Tobo and claim them there 10 Spanish dollars only, it shall be per- 
mitted them to navigate and to trade to Banda and Amboyna &c. 

Contract with the Orang Kayas and people of Hittoo on the 28th 
May, 1634, by which the former swear fidelity to the Dutch and 
promise to build vessels for the service of the Company when re- 
quired, to hold no communication with the enemies of the Dutch 
Government, to sell their cloves to the Company, to destroy all the 
fortifications in the land of Hittoo which the Governor of Amboy- 
na shall consider superfluous, and to erect others where he may 
deem it necessary. 

Agreement with Rajah of Macassar, dated 26th June, 1637, sti- 
pulating that a house will be given to the Dutch as long as their 
vessels remain in the harbour, that they shall commit no act of hos« 
tility against the Rajah’s people, that all questions arising between 
them and the English or other nations will be decided on by the 
Rajah and his Council and the Dutch Resident ; that the fort of 
Macassar shall be considered as neutral; but that if the Dutch 
there are attacked by enemies they shall be at liberty to retaliate. 

On 20th August, 1642, all former contracts were renewed with 
the Rajah of Ternate, and it was farther stipulated that the Rajah 
shall take away from Amboyna all the natives of Ternate, men, 
women, children and slaves, with their property, and not permit 
any of them to return without permission from the Governor 
General, that no foreign traders, either Europeans or Indians, shall 
have access to the Rajah’s dominious, unless they can produce a 
passport from Batavia, and even then only to the four following 
places,—viz to Fort Victoria in Amboina, tothe Redoubt in Hittoo 
and to Loohoo and Cambello, on condition not to export any 
cloves, and on pain of capital punishment and confiscation of their 
property ; that in order to guard the better against smuggling, the 
Dutch shall be at liberty to erect fortifications in the Rajah’s 
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dominions where they may think proper, that the cloves shall be 
delivered exclusively to the Dutch, at the rate of 60 Spanish dollars 
per bhar of 550 Ibs Dutch weight, clear and dry, in consideration 
of which the Rajah of Ternate is to receive annually the sum of 
Spanish dollars 4,000, payable in specie or in such articles as he 
may require from Batavia or Amboina, 

A treaty was made with the Pangeran Depatty Amumat at Jambi 
on the 6th July, 1643, stipulating that permission be given to all 
native vessals to trade at Jambi without molestation from the 
Dutch, that all vessels from Jambi bound to the Eastward and to 
the Mataram shall touch at Batavia and take out a pass, on penalty 
of confiscation, that those bound to other places mentioned in the 
Treaty will obtain the permission of the Resident, and those trad- 
ing to the tin countries shall touch at Malacca ; that four Shaban- 
dars, appointed by the Pangeran, will superintend the shipments of 
pepper, and the Pangeran is to draw 80, the Shabandars 25 and 
the oppassers or custom house servants 10 Spanish dollars, for 
every 100 piculs shipped off, on condition that the Dutch and 
English nations alone be allowed to trade at Jambi, that the 
Datch shall be at liberty to enclose their factory with a wooden 
paggar or fence of a stipulated thickness, and proceeding up the 
country they shall receive passes and an escort from the Pangeran 
for their protection. 

On the 2nd February, 1646, a contract was made with the 
Captain Laat and the Orang Kayas of Timor Laut, setting forth; 
that the Datck will be at liberty to build a factory to be protected 
by the natives, that no vagabonds from Macassar or Banda will 
be allowed to reside in the island, that certain goods shall be sold 
to the Company exclusively, that the free exercise of religion be 
allowed, prisoners of war restored without ransom &c. 

Contract with the chief Orang Kayas of the six spice negries 
on the Island Damme, dated 28th May, 1646, granting to the 
Dutch permission to build houses, factories, redoubts, castles &c 
whenever they shall deem it requisite for the protection of their 
vessels and merchandize, without paying for the ground; all the 
nutmegs, mace, tortoise-shell, sarongs, slaves or what else may be 
the produce of this and the islands dependant on the same, shall be 
sold exclusively to the Dutch, and no other nations be permitted 


to trade there &c. 
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Contract in 1649 with Saiffeedien, Rajah of Tidore, by which 
he promises to destroy all clove trees on that island, and not per- 
mit that any shall again be planted there or on the dependant 
islands. An annual investigation shall be made whether any of 
those trees are still remaining and persons found guilty of culti- 
vating spice trees, shall be punished. The Tidorese shall not keep 
up any intercourse with foreign states or nations, nor trade to any 
other parts but the Moluceas, without the consent of the Dutch 
Governor. 

The Dutch promise to let the Tidorese enjoy the free exercise 
of their religion, to pay them annually 3000 reals of 48 stivers 
each, and to protect them against their enemies, 

Contract of the 6th August, 1650, with the chiefs of Rarakit, 
stipulating that they shall be subject to the Datch, live in peace 
with the allies of the same, not to admit foreigners into their 
country on any pretext whatever, not to trade to the westward of 
Amboina without special licence from government, but to Banda, 
Uliassar, Nossalaut and along the coast of Ceram a free trade is 
allowed them, to restore to the Company and to the Rajah of 
Ternate all the slaves belonging to them, never to rebuild the fort 
upon the hill, but to erect some other kind of fortification at the 
place of their abode for their defence, to deliver three of the sons of 
the principal persons among them, as hostages, who shall not be 
molested for the sake of their religion. 

Agreement under 30th November, 1650, with the Orang Kayas 
of Goram, setting forth that they acknowledge the Dutch govern- 
ment as their sovereign, promise to be faithful to the same, not to 
enter into contracts with other nations and especially not with 
Europeans &c. 

Contract with the chiefs of Hittoo, dated 29th April, 1651, 
stipulating that they shall be faithful to the Dutch Company, to 
keep no secret correspondence with the enemies of the same, but 
to assist them by sea and land when required. 

Agreement with the Rajah of Ternate, under 31st J, anuary, 1652, 
stipulating that the Rajah shall cause the Kimelaha, who was his 
Governor at Amboyna, and his adherents, to be punished for the 
unheard of cruelties they committed at that place, that no clove 
trees at Amboyna shall be planted again where they have been 
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destroyed, to deliver over to the Dutch government such host- 
ages as shall be required and pointed out, the Company to be 
at liberty to build and destroy forts whenever they deem fit for 
their interest, the Company shall pay to the Rajah the sum of 
6000 reals per annum, as a compensation for the loss arising to 
His Highness from the interdiction in regard to foreign traders 
and a further sum of 200 reals annually in lieu of a duty of 10 per 
cent on the cloves that are growing there at Ternate ; all clove, 
nutmeg and other spice trees found in districts where the inhabi- 
tants are still in a state of rebellion, shall be rooted out, but where 
the inhabitants remain faithful to their allegiance, no trees shall be 
injured but with the consent of the owners, with whom the Com- 
pany can enter into agreements; afier the total extirpation of the 
said spice trees, the Company promises to pay the Rajah, in lieu of 
the sum of reals 6000 above mentioned, the amount of reals 12,000 
per annum, exclusive of 500 reals to His Highness’s brother Quay 
Cielale Matte as long as he may be deserving of that favor by his 
conduet towards the Company and the Rajah, moreover there shall 
be divided among the chiefs who remained faithful to the Rajah, the 
sum of reals 1500 annually, as long as they behave loyally, no con- 
tracts shall be made with other nations without the approbation of 
the other party &c &e. 

Agreement between the Regents of the Islands Xulla Bissic 
and Xulla Mongally, the Dutch Company and the Rajah of 
Ternate, dated 1652, setting forth that the first named promise to 
be faithful to the Rajah and to obey his orders, unless they should 
be in opposition to tha interest of the Dutch Company, to treat as 
enemies and rebels all those who shall oppose the authority of the 
Rajah and the Dutch in the Moluccas and Amboyna, referring 
particularly to the Captain Laut, Googoogoos and Hakeems in 
the Moluccas, and the rebels in the interior of Amboyna and of the 
Islands of Booro, Amblau, Manippa, Kelang and Bonoa and those 
between Permatti and Gilolo, as fur as the Island Ceram &c. 

By an agreement with Sultan Ali, Rajah of Bachian, dated 7th 
November, 1653, it was stipulated that the Company is at liberty 
to destroy all the clove trees in the Rajahs’s dominions, for 
which they shall pay to the owners of the said trees a gratification 
of 400 reals of 52 stivers each for once, and to His Highness 100 
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reals annually in consideration that the destroying of these trees 
will cause a diminution in his revenues. 

The Chiefs of Macquian made an agreement with the Dutch on 
the 26th June, 1655, stipulating, that they shall destroy all the 
clove trees on their island and not plant any again, for which a 
compensation will be made of reals 5000 annually, to be distribu- 
ted among the inhabitants in proportion to the number of trees 
each of them shall have rooted out, on condition, however, that only 
one half of that sum will be paid until all the disaffected subjects 
shall have returned to their duty. 

Treaty dated 21st December, 1655, with the Rajah of Goa, 
stipulating that all hostilities shall cease and he recall the force he 
sent to Amboyna ; natives of Amboyna wishing to settle at Macas- 
sar shall not be prevented to do so, having the same religion as 
other inhabitants of that country, no depredations to be committed 
at Amboyna by the subjects of the Rajah, the Rajah shall be at 
liberty to collect his outstanding demands at Amboyna, yet with- 
out force or violence, all prisoners shall be exchanged except 
those who may have embraced another religion, wars with other 
powers shall not affect the peace between the Rajah and the 
Dutch, &e. 


Another treaty with the same Rajah was made on the 12th 
January, 1656, similar to the foregoing, with the exception that 
in this latter the Rajah is allowed to withdraw his subjects from 
Amboyna, that the Company shall not interfere in the Rajah’s 
quarrels with any nations to the leeward, that his subjects shall 
not trade to Amboyna, Banda and Ternate. 

Treaty of peace and amity with the Rajahs of the islands 
Timor, Amanassie, Sonnerbayan and Corromeno Ammaker, dated 
2nd July, 1656, stipulating, that all hostilities and misunderstand- 
ings shall cease forthwith, that they shall be faithful to the 
Dutch, and pay such taxes as the Governor-General shall impose 
upon them, not admit foreigners into their countries, nor to trade 
with them in gold, silver, brass, copper, wax, tortoise shell, 
slaves, ‘&c, that the Company shall be at liberty to build for- 
tifications in any parts of their islands, and the Rajahs afford them 
all assistance in their power. 
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Treaty with the chieftains of Ceram Laut, Kiffingh, Killemorry, 
Goram and Rarakit, concluded on the 18th November, 1656, 
the said chieftains promising to be faithful to the Dutch, to 
acknowledge their supremacy by right of conquest, not obey in 
future the commands of the chiefs of Macassar, Bouton or from 
any other but the Dutch, not enter into alliance or contracts with 
Europeans or Indians, not to navigate without passes from Am- 
boyna, yet a free trade to this place and to Banda is allowed 
them; to make restoration of all property taken from inhabitants 
at Banda or Nossalaut, either in sago or slaves. 

Treaty dated 2nd November, 1658, with the Orang Kayas of 
Booro, setting forth that they shall be pardoned for their mis- 
demeanors and hostilities against the Dutch and their lawful 
sovereign, the Rajah of Ternate, that they shall be true to the 
Rajah and his successors, and faithful allies to the Datch Com- 
pany. That no natives of Macassar, Malays, or other foreigners, 
shall be admitted into the country, that all clove trees shall 
be rooted out and none again planted, that the navigation to 
Amboyna shall be free, and passes given by the Governor of 
Amboyna. Slaves and deserters to be restored on paying for 
each a gratuity of 10 rdrs., four hostages with their wives and 
children shall continually reside in the fort, and be exchanged 
every six months, &c. 

A contract was made by the Governor of Banda with the 
Orang Kayas of Arro and the adjacent islands, dated 5th 
November, 1658, stipulating that all former contracts shall remain 
in force, that they shall build forts, houses, &c, at any place in 
their country where the Datch require it, without remuneration 
or payment, interdict foreigners who are not provided with a 
permit from the Dutch to trade to their islands, and much more 
to settle there; they shall have liberty to visit Banda for the sake 
of trade or other purposes, and having repeatedly expressed their 
wish to be instructed in the Christian religion, a Schoolmaster 
will be sent them for that purpose, whom they are to respect and 
to treat with kindness and attention, &c. 

On the 19th August, 1660, a treaty was made with the Rajah 
of Macassar, stipulating that the Rajah shall relinquish all 
pretensions to Bouton and the Jand and places subordinate to 
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the same, as well as all others being subjects to the Rajah of 
Ternate, he shall not meddle with the affairs of Amboyna,* 
but leave the same to the Company, and the Rajah as lawful 
sovereign of the same; the Government of Macassar shall not 
permit the subjects of the Company or of the Rajahs of Ternate, 
Timor and Bachian to trade to Macassar, without producing a 
pass from the Company, no spices shall be sold there but by the 
Company alone, the subjects of Macassar shall not extend their 
trade to Solo, Timor, or other places in that vicinity, further than 
it is at present, nor shall they assist the enemies of the Company 
in the above-named parts, either with men, arms, ammunition» 
vessels, provisions, or any thing else; the Portuguese having been 
the cause and instigators of all differences and disputes which 
have subsisted for many years between the Government of Ma- 
cassar and the Honorable Dutch Government, the Rajah shall 
expel that nation and their adherents and abettors from his 
dominions ; the Rajah shall oblige the Portuguese to reimburse 
the Company for all they have successively received from the 
same, at His Highness’s request, from the captured ships “ Jean 
Baptiste” and “ Nazareth,” in 1652, and a sum of Spanish dollars 
8,000 for the loss sustained by the desertion of the assistant 
Adrichem, who was conducted to Solo by the Portuguese, to give 
up thesaid Adrichem and others who deserted with him, all other 
deserters shall be restored, except those who have embraced the 
Mahometan religion; the Company shall in future have a Resident 
in Macassar, and carry on a free trade, not only there but in all 
other dominions belonging to the Sultan without paying higher 
duties or taxes than during the lifetime of His Highness’s father ; 
the murderers of P. Gillesen shall be punished by the Rajah, all 
misdemeanours committed by Company’s servants or subjects 
shall be punished by the Company’s chief and all disputes between 
the Dutch and the Rajah’s subjects to be decided by mutual arbi- 
trators; as soon as the Portuguese shall have left Macassar and 
other conditions of the treaty are duly fulfilled, the Company will 


* ‘ihe Islands of Xulla, Boero, Amblau, Manipa, Quilang, Bonoa, the Coast of 
Munoola, Kiitoo, Luytimore, Honimoec, Noessalaut and Great Ceram, Ceram 
Laut, Goram and the adjoining islands. 
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withdraw its troops from the Panecoca, and deliver up the same to 
His Highness &e &e. 

Supplementary treaty with the Rajah of Macassar, dated 2nd 
December, 1660, concluded at Lam boopoo Fort, setting forth: that 
the article referring to the restitution of a sum of money by the 
Portuguese on account of the captured ship “ Jean Baptiste,” is 
annulled, but the Rajah relinquishes on the other hand all pecuni- 
ary claims on the Company. The Rajah promises not to interfere 
in the concerns of the Company and to refuse admission to all ves- 
sels not provided with Company's passes; to pay 6000 mace of gold, 
as a compensation for the vessel and property of Mr P. Gillesen 
when that gentleman was murdered at Bima; to rebuild at his own 
expence the Company’s Factory, with the exception that the tiles 
for the roof will be furnished by the Dutch; a Resident and nine 
persons to remain at Macassar, the Company allows Prince Cal- 
matta to reside at Macassar, all who have adopted the Mahometan 
religion previous to the making of this treaty shal] retain the same, 
all the Portuguese shall leave Macassar within the space of one 
year and never be re-admitted there or in any other of the Rajah’s 
dominions &e. 


Treaty of peace and agreement on the 10th February, 1661, with 
the Orang Kayas of Ceram Laut, Goram, Kiffingh and all the 
Negries to the Northward of Goolegoole who were engaged in the 
late war. 

The Governor pardons them and their subjects for their late 
mutinous conduct, on condition to acknowledge henceforth the 
Dutch Company as their lawful superiors, the inhabitants of the 
places above named, who are now assembled at Solathay, shall 
return to their homes, where, after the Fort of that place shall be 
demolished, the trade of the Orang Kayas shall be confined to 
Amboyna and Banda, they shall break off all communication with 
Macassarese, Javanese, Malays, and other foreigners, and they 
shall keep them from their coast, no trade to be carried on by them 
to Amboyna or Banda without a written permit from the Sergeant 
at Goolegoole, no cloves nor nutmegs shall be exported from 
Amboyna or Banda on pain of severe punishment, their vessels 
therefore shull be searched and not visit other places but the 
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Castle Zeelandia at Hanimoa, and the Orang Kayas having repre- 
sented that the restriction regarding their trade with stran gers will 
prevent them from disposing of their Massoy, the Governor pro- 
mises to recommend to the Supreme Government at Batavia to 
purchase that article from them at the established price ; all runaway 
slaves shall be restored, the Orang Kayas shall furnish 20,000 ataps 
for the Fort at Goolegoole, which shall be kept in repair at their 
cost, they should assist the subjects of Amboyna in the recovery 
of their outstanding debts at Goram and other places and will in 
like manner, on application, be assisted in settling their accounts 
with subjects of the Company, the Orang Kayas promise further 
to make restitution of moncy or effects lost on the occasion of the 
murder of Simons, an inhabitant of Banda, 

Treaty with the Pangeran Depatly of Palembang, concluded 
on the 27th September, 1662, whereby is stipulated that a recipro- 
cal friendship shall subsist betweon the said Pangeran Depatty 
aud the Dutch and that what is past shall be buried in oblivion ; 
the Company is at liberty to built a factory and warehouses at 
Palembung, for which puryt se the Pangeran will point out an eli- 
gible spot near which no natives shall reside within the space of 50 
fathoms, the Pangeran shall protect the Company’s servants and 
property, the Company’s trade at Palembang shall be unmolested, 
the whole of the pepper shall be delivered to the Dutch exclusive- 
ly at the rate of 4 reals when paid in specie and 4} reals if bartered 
for merchandize, per picul of 100 catties or 125 lbs Dutch, and there 
will always be sufficient funds and merchandize at Palembang 
to pay any quantity of pepper that may be received and no duties 
whatever shall be charged &c. 

Contract of 29th December, 1663, with the Orang Kaya of 
Romatiga, Mattheus Mendes, stipulating that the natives shall 
assist the Dutch with their cora-coras in cases of emergency only, 
and that the same be considered with respect to stone cutting 
and the limekilns, that the Orang Kayas shall provide prows and 
people for the Dutch who are going from the Coast of Kittoo 
to the castle and from thence back to the three houses, the inhabi- 
tants of which shall be divided in three classes and Lo who has 
the week shall not absent himself but be always ready to perform 
the Company's work &e. 
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On the 6th March, 1664, a contract was made with the Orang 
Kayas of the Island of Serouwa, setting forth that they (Orang 
Kayas) acknowledge the Dutch Company as their sovereign and 
promise that they will not give access in their island to any other 
nation but the Dutch, nor dispose of their spices to any others but 
to the Company, the nutmeg trees growing on their island shall be 
cut down ona certain payment being made to them for each tree. 
In consideration of the above the Company promises to protect 
them and to treat them with lenity. 

Contracts of the same tenor were made with the Orang Kayas of 
ihe Island Damme, on the 30th March, 1664, and with the Orang 
Kayas of Pulo Nele &. 

Treaty with the Christian Chief, Anthony Bapias of the Island 
Togoulando on the 21st July, 1664. 

The Chieftain promises friendship to the Company, to assist the 
same with vessels, men, &c, when required, and as far as the safety of 
his own island admits of it. The Company reciprocally engages 
to assist and to protect the Chieftain, who shall strictly adhere to 
the contract formerly made with his grandfather Rajah Bolango 
in regard to the rooting out of the clove trees, he promises further 
to assist Company’s vessels that might be compelled to touch at 
Togoulando, and to supply them with necessaries, to procure small 
craft or timber to construct the same if demanded, to protect the 
school like a good Christian, to maintain a good understanding 
with a!l the Chieftains who are friends of the Company &c. 

Agreement under llth July, 1665, with the Orang Kaya 
Backos, on the Island of Macassar under the jumsdiction of 
Banda, contuining a promise to be faithful to the Company and to 
prevent all communication with the Macassars, the Calemata peo- 
ple, the English and other nations. 

Similar agreements were made on the 19th July with the Orang 
Kayas of Tooticay, on the 29th July with the Orang Kaya Sauual 
on the Island of Lety, and on the 4th August with the Orang 
Kaya Laloly on the Island of Lacker. 

Treaties with the Rajah of Bouton on the 3lst January and 
25th July, 1667, stipulating that the Rajah Paduka Sirie Sultan 
shall cause all nutmegs and clove trees on the Tookan Bessie 
{slauds to be destroyed, in cousideration of which the Company 
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will pay to His Highness the sum of 100 rix dollars annually, 
being the amount of the revenue he has drawn from the spices on 
those islands. No vessels of other nations, especially none from 
Macassar, shall be permitted to trade at Bouton, unless they can 
produce passes from the Company; on the death of the Rajah imme- 
diate notice thereof shall be given to the Dutch government and 
to the Rajah of Ternate, for the purpose of electing a successor, who 
cannot be deposed but by the Company and the Rajah of Ternate, 
the Googoogoos and other officers of high rank shall not be depos- 
ed without authority from the Company, the Rajah may send his 
vessels to Batavia, Amboyna and Ternate and also to Bugis, as 
long as the latter acknowledge the supremacy of the Company, but 
not to Macassar except with the permission of the Company, a fort 
and settlement may be built on the Island of Bouton by the 
Company, to which the Rajah promises to farnish materials, &c, 
hostages shall be given by the Rajah for the due performance of 
these treaties. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Tidor, concluded with admiral Specl- 
man on the 19th March, 1657, stipulating that the Rajah surrea- 
ders to the Company at discretion with all his subjects, that he 
shall deliver up to the Admiral all natives of Macassar now at 
Pontiana, and not permit any prows from Macassar or other 
places at war with the Company to enter the port of Pontiana 
nor shall he accept presents from the Rajahs of such countries, that 
he shall always be prepared to assist the Company against her 
enemies and never dare to take up arms against the same; that all 
nutmeg and clove trees within his dominions shall be destroyed 
for which the Company will pay annually as an indemnification to 
the parties concerned the sum of 3,000 reals of 48 stivers each, that 
no person shall be placed upon the throne of Tidor but with the 
approbation of the Company, hostages shall be given if required 
from among the Chiefs of Tidor &e. 

By a treaty with Sultan Mandarshah, Rajah of Ternate, under 
30th March, 1667, the said Rajah and and his subjects are permit- 
ted to trade to Mindanao, but not to visit Amboyna, Banda or 
other Company’s Settlements without express permission. 

A treaty of the same tenor as the foregoing was entered into 
on the 12th April, 1667, with the Rajah of Bachian, act of 
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reconciliation between the Orang Kayas of Lissibata, and the 
Rajah of Taulaut under the mediation of the Dutch Company, 
dated 4th September, 1667. The Rajah promises not to offend 
orto muke war upon the inhabitants of Lissibata, and Quipaty of 
Lissibata with the Orang Kayas engage not to molest the Rajah 
of Taulaat, both parties to live in peace and amity hereafter, they 
agree to deliver up all prisoners, to pay to the Company the 
charges incurred by her amounting to 200 rirs., in cloth, guns 
and slaves, one-third by Lissibata and two-thirds by the Rajah, 
who now acknowledges the people of Lissibata for free subjects 
of the Company, the Dutch promise to re-cstablish a friendly 
understanding between the two contracting parties and the Rajahs 
of Someth and Siloulou, and further, that they will assist that 
party which shall be attacked in a, hostile manner by the other. 


Treaty of peace and amity concluded on the 18th November, 
1667, with Paduca Serie Sultan Hassan Oodeen, Rajah of Ma- 
cassar, setting forth that former contracts shall remain in force, 
that the Sultan shall deliver up all servants and subjects of the 
Company now residing within his dominions, that the vessels, 
guns, ammunition, cash or effects taken out of the ship, the 
“Whale” at Salayer, and out of the yacht “ Lionness” wrecked at 
Pulo Dondoango, shall be restored, except 8 iron guns, for which 
payment has been made, that persons guilty of murdering natives 
of Holland shall be punished, that altimately, before the end of 
the ensuing season, all debts to the Company shall be paid, that 
the Portuguese and English shall leave Macassar at an early date, 
the latter being the principal cause of the last war, in short no 
European nation but the Dutch shall have admission at Ma- 
cassar, that the Company shall have the exclusive trade in 
Coromandel, Surat, Persia, China, and Bengal goods and mer- 
chandize, the coarse cloth manufactured on Java is, however, 
permitted to be imported, that no import or export duties shall 
be paid by the Company, that the subjects of the Rajah are 
permitted to trade to Balli, the Coast of Java, Jacatra, Bantam, 
Jambi, Palembang, Johor and Bornco, but they shall not navi- 
gate to Bima, Solor, Timor, &c, nor to the eastward of the point 
of Lassar, being the eastern part of the Straits of Salayer, nor pro- 
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ceed north or eastward of Borneo to Mindanao or the islands 
thereabout, on pain of forfeiting life and property; that all the 
fortifications on the Sea Coast of Macassar shall be forthwith 
dismantled, with the exception of Samboupo fort, that immediately 
after the ratification of this treaty the northern fort of Joupadang 
shall be surrendered to the Company, the village and inhabitants 
shall remain attached to the same and be no longer subject 
to the Sultan ; that the merchants shall pay such duties to the 
Sultan as will be stipulated hereafter, that the Dutch coin current 
at Batavia shall hold the same value at Macassar, that the Govern- 
ment of Macassar shall deliver (as a penalty for the last breach of 
peace) one thousand male and female slaves, all young, healthy 
and full grown, being at liberty however to pay the value of the 
the same (being calculated at 24 taels or 40 Macassar golden mas 
for each person) either in cannon, gold or silver, provided that 
one-half at least be remitted to Batavia in June next and the 
remainder in the subsequent season; that the said government 
shall not interfere in the concerns of Bima, that the Rajah 
shall deliver up to the Company all such persons as are now in his 
dominions who are implicated in the cruel murder of the Com- 
pany’s subjects committed by the Rajah of Bima and his subjects; 
that the Rajah shall renounce all claims on Bouton, and de- 
liver to the Rajah of that island the people carried away from 
thence during the late invasion, that in like manner he shall 
restore to the Rajah of Ternate the people and guns taken 
away from the Xulla Islands and declare that these said islands 
lawfully belong to the Rajah of Ternate, that he shall still further 
declare that the Rajahs of Bugis and Looboo are free and 
independent Princes, and that he shall forthwith liberate the 
Rajah of Soping and his family and deliver them over to the 
Company, as well as all other Bugis men or women now in bis 
power, that ho shall in like manner declare the Rajahs of Loyo, 
Bancal, Turate and Padjang are independent Chiefs, giving up all 
claim to their countries; the lands conquered during the late war 
by the Company and her allies shall remain under their authority, 
that the Sultan shall also place at the disposal of the Company 
the state of Wadjo Booloo Booloo and Manduhar, which by their 
crimes and misdemcanours have incured the displeasure of the Com- 
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pany, that Bugis or Ternatese having wives of Macassar, and the 
people of Macassar wives of the aforenamed, shall be at liberty to 
keep them, that no other nations shall be admitted at Maccassar ; 
that there shall be everlasting peace, amity and alliance between 
the Rajah of Macassar and the Company, in which are included 
the Rajahs of Ternate, Tidor, Bachian, Bouton, Bugis, Soping, 
Loobo, Turate, Sayo, Padjang and Bima, together with all other 
Princes and Chieftains who may desire hereafter to be almitted ; 
all differences between the allies shall be referred to the Dutch 
Resident in order to mediate between them ; that two of the princi- 
pal Rajahs shall proceed to Batavia and solicit the confirmation 
of this Treaty by the Supreme Government, and that two of the 
sons of the principal Rajah shall be sent as hostages, if demanded ; 
that the Company shall be at liberty to seize upon the property of 
the English at Macassar without opposition from the Sultan, that if 
the Rajahs of Bima and Montemarano are not detected within 10 
days the sons of both shall be surrendered to the Company, that 
the Rajah of Macassar shall pay the Company the sum of 250,000 
rix dollars for expences incurred during the late war, in five succes- 
sive terms, either in gold, silver or jewels after valuation. 

A contract was made on the 9th March, 1668, with the Rajah 
of Tello, by which he declares that with the advice of his Chiefs, 
brothers and subjects he has solicited the special protection of the 
Company, binding himself to be faithful to the same and to assist 
her in her wars, leaving to her also the choice of a successor to the 
throne of Tello on the death of the Rajah. 

On the 13th March, a similar contract was made with the 
Rajah of Chinrana, Linques &c. 

To these, two agreements with the Rajahs of Tello and Linques 
were added on the 25th July, 1669; after having acknowledged 
their deviation from their former engagements, they pray not to 
be charged with higher taxes than before, and promise to deliver 
up all the ordnance in their possession, to raze the Fortress of 
Tello and never to rebuild the same, the Rajah of Goa not haying 
submitted to the Company shall be considered as an enemy, but 
all the Rajals of Macassar and their subjects shall be pardoned ; 
Croman having caused the breach of the contract shall be 
pursued and punished with death and his property confiscated for 
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the benefit of the Company, the Rajah or one of his chiefs shall 
reside on the Company’s territory, the Rajahs of Tello and 
Linques finally promise not to enter the Company’s Forts but with 
a few attendants and unarmed. 

To the foregoing were afterwards joined the following articles. 

The Orang Kayas Dain Macaule Shabandhar, Crain Maho- 
med and Crain Rapochim attended by Dain Mangalique, Dain 
Tello and others, promise that all the fortifications of Goa and 
Sadrabona, at the first requisition of the Company, shall be razed 
to the ground, that the Rajahs of Tello, Goa and Sadrabona shall 
keep no intercourse with Malays, Moors or other foreigners, but 
the Company be at liberty to quarter as many troops in their 
dominions as they may think proper, nor shall the said Rajahs 
receive any vessels into their rivers, unless they are provided with 
a Company’s pass. 

The old King of Goa likewise subscribed to the above. 

Contract of 26th August, 1669, with Posalephan, Rajah of the 
large district of Liela, by which the said Rajah is admitted among 
the Company’s other allies, towit of Ternate, Booton, Bugis, Turatta, 
Tareta, Batookika &c. He, the said Rajah, promises friendship to 
the Company and enmity to her adversaries, not to sell provisions 
or other articles to. the enemies of the Company, the Company 
being at liberty to trade in the Rajah’s dominions, who again may 
traffic at Fort Rotterdam and the allies in their territories on the 
Island Celebes &c. 

Treaty with the Governments of Bima and Dompo, who having 
expressed their contrition for their hostile conduct towards the 
Company in the late war with Macassar, peace and amity was 
established between them, the Company to have the exclusive trade 
within the Dominions of Bima and Dompo, not to hold any inter- 
course with Macassar, nor to admit the natives of Java, the Malay 
coast, Acheen, Siam &c, without a passport from the Com- 
pany, the exportation of Merchandize, such as sapanwood, cassia, 
tortoise-shell, wax é&c, shall not be exported by any other but by 
the Company, who is to pay for the rice 24 rix dollars per Bima 
coyang of 80 measures, each measure weighing 54 lb, yet in times 
of plenty no more than the market price ; the Silver coin of the 
Company shall be introduced and the Macassar gold withdrawn 
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from circulation, the Rajah of Bima being at liberty to establish 
such other coinage which the Company may receive in payment 
for their merchandize ; neither Dutchmen nor other Christians 
shall be permitted at Bima to adopt the Mahometan religion, the 
Company promising not to make proselytes of any of the Rajah’s 
subjects: Dutch ships in distress on the coast of Bima shall mect 
with every assistance from the Rajah, the Company is to pay no 
duties, and is at liberty to build a factory within the Dominions of 
Bima and Dompo, all ordnance, arms &c, in the possession of the 
Rajahs, saved from vessels that were wrecked there, shall be given 
up, and those persons who have been implicated in the marder of 
the crews of the said vessels shall be severely punished, no fortifi- 
cations shall be erected by the Rajabs without leave, it the Rajah 
of Sambawah should not agree to this Treaty the two Rajahs 
above named shall commence war against him ; they shall deliver 
hostages for the fulfilment of this Treaty if required &c. 

About this period the Government of Banda entered into contracts 
with the Chieftains on the Island of Timor and with the Orang 
Kayas of Lety, of Pally on the Island of Moa, and of Mohooly 
on the Island Lackor, which are all in substance tending to the 
same point, promising submission to the Dutch, grant of a free 
trade with the exclusion of all other nations, in consideration of 
which the Company grants them protection. 

On the 10th April, 1670, a contract was made with the Orang 
Kayas of Kiffingh, Goolo, Qaamen, Hidde, Ernamme and Quaus, 
stipulating the free trade of the Dutch ; that they shall not build 
fortifications, nor retain fire arms but with leave of the Governor 
General, and as far as may be requisite for their defence, not to hold 
intercourse with the natives of Macassar, the Javanese, Malays or 
other foreigners, not to trade to any other places but Amboyna, Ban- 
da, Ony Coreay, the Islands adjoining Ceram Laut and Goram, 
Tecuner included, but nowhere else without a Company's Pass- 
port, to root out all the clove trees and not to trade with spices of 
any kind &e. 

Treaty with Rajah of Tosoora and the other Chieftains of To- 
wadjo, 23rd December, 1670, who acknowledge that their country 
according to the right of conquest belongs to the Company, promis- 
ing to be faithful subjects and abjuring all allegiance to the Rajal 
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of Macassar, all fortifications within the Province Towadjo shall 
be forthwith demolished and none other be erected, neither foreign 
European nor Indians shall be admitted into the country, the inha- 
bitants of Towadjo shall be free to trade to Bally, along the coast 
of Java to Batavia, and to Borneo, provided they hold Passports 
from the Dutch authorities, but they shall not trade to Bima, Solor, 
Timor or farther to the South or Eastward of the Point of Lassam 
on the other side of Celebcs, to the North or Eastward of Borneo, 
to Mindanao or the Islands situated thereabout ; to pay the Com- 
pany fifty-two thousand rix dollars in four annual instalments, for 
disbursements of the expences in the last war. 

Contract with the Chieftains of the Negrics Chinrana and 
Tchiambo, Malauwa and Bingo on the Island Celebes, on the 
7th December, 1671, stipulating that they shall no longer be sub- 
ject to the Rajah of Goa but submit to the authority of the Com- 
pany, that they shall participate in the friendship or enmity of the 
Company towards all nations, deliver up three brass guns concealed 
last war by the Rajah of Goa, perform for the Company the 
same services as were imposed upon them formerly by the Rajah 
of Macassar, they shall pay a fine to the Company of 35 slaves 
viz: Chinrana 10, Tchiambo 10, Malauwa 10, and Bingo, (the 
smallest) 5 &c. 

Treaty on the 18th June, 1672, with the Orang Kayas of the 
Island Maro, setting forth their submission to the Company and the 
principal points of all Treaties or contracts in the Moluccas, such 
as granting an exclusive trade to the Dutch, the building of forts 
and factories, &c, and the Company on the other hand promises 
protection to the inhabitants of the Island Maro, allowing them to 
visit Banda for the sake of trade or other purposes as often as 
they deem necessary &c. 

Similar Treaties were made on the 29th June following, with the 
Orang Kayas of the Island Timor Laut, on the same date with the 
Orang Kayas of the Negries Eurottou, Autowally, Rum, Salla 
and Kamak Tooboor on the Island Ceram, on the 6th July with 
Orang Kayas of the Island of Lackor and on the 7th July with 
the Orang Kayas of the Island Salarow. 

Contract on the 10th October, 1674, with the Chieftains of 
Mandhar, Billanipah, Chinrana, Manjinne, Parapooan, Binoang, 
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Calooko, Boucho, Mapile and Galerang, who engage to surrender 
to the Company all the ordnance in their possession which will be 
paid for, small arms they are allowed to retain; they shall set at 
liberty the natives of Ternate, Macassar, Bugis, Bouton and 
others made prisoners during the late war or who took refuge 
among them, the Company shall have a free trade to Mandhar and 
the preference in the purchase of the produce of the country, espe- 
cially cassie lignam (which they call cayo Mangies) on paying 
the current price, all strongholds and fortifications shall be demo- 
lished, 30 slaves be given to the Company for the expences incur- 
red during the last war &c. 

Treaty with the Rajah of Sambawah on the 12th February, 
1676, for the most part a repetition of the usual form : besides the 
Rajah’s promising to break off all commanication with Macassar, 
to permit the introduction of the Dutch coin, to deliver up all 
the heavy ordnance and all persons who are guilty of the murder 
of the crew of three Dutch vessels cut off on the coast of Sambaw- 
ah, to send hostages to Batavia if required, the differences be- 
tween His Highness and the Rajah of Bima and Dompo shall be 
amicably settled, His Highness shall maintain the deposed Rajah 
Maas Goa during his lifetime suitable to his birth. 

Contract with the Chieftains of Bonte Cange, Gantarang, 
Tanette, Bookit, Poote Cange, Onto, Bonte Caries, Batta Matta, 
Baram Barrang Baden, &e, stipulating to grant assistance to the 
Company when required either on the Island Celebes, at Bima, 
Bouton or elsewhere, the said Chieftains shall possess on the 
Island Saleyer their own negries, gardens, lands, fields, jurisdic- 
tion, &e, without molesting each other. The Chieftains them- 
selves shall take up their abode under the Company’s fort with 
their wives and children, in order that they may be present at all 
times, and in cases of emergency ; the said fort being erected for 
their protection they shall keep the same in repair, the Chieftains 
shall give sufficient land to the garrison for gardens and fields 
to sow and plant upon, the Company has the disposition of the 
successorship of the Chieftains at their demise; subjects of Salayer 
have permission to trade under a Company’s pass to Mangary, 
Bima, Bali, Java, and further to the westward, but not to the east- 
ward cither to Timor, Solor, or the adjacent Islands, nor to Ceram, 
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the Toucanbessy Islands, Timonko, the Bay of Boni, Loobo, the 
west and the north-west coast of Celebes, the coast of Borneo, 
but not farther east than the point of Lassa; the Company’s 
silver coin shall be current and the Macassar coin brought out 
of circulation ; disputes arising between the natives and the Dutch 
shali be settled by the Governor of Macassar. 

A contract was also made with the Rajah of Tambora, con- 
taining the usual stipulations in all other contracts, 

A similar contract. was made with the Rujah of Sambawab, 
on the 12th Febriary, 1676, stipulating for the exclusive trade of 
the Company, the introduction of the Dutch silver specie, the 
free exercise of religion, that the Rajah shall deliver up to the 
Company all heavy ordnance, to assist them in their wars, yet not 
beyond the limits of his Island, unless he be willing to do so, 
to settle all differences subsisting between him and the Princes 
of Bima and Dompo, and as the Rajah’s aiding the people of 
Macassar caused great expences to the same, he shall pay such 
fine as the Supreme Government at Batavia shall be pleased to 
impose upon him. 

Agreement with Kiay Nebei Wangsa Deepa, Governor of the 
Sea-ports of Java, on behalf of His Highness the Soosoohoonang 
of the Mataram, dated 15th February, 1677, stipulating that the 
Company and the Soosoohoonang shall assist each other reci- 
procally against their enemies, the expences of the war to be paid 
by the party assisted ; that the Company’s jurisdiction at Batavia 
shall extend to the Crawang river; slaves, debtors, and others 
flying from the territories of the one contracting party to those 
of the other shall be given up on demand, the Company is at 
liberty to import and export all kinds of goods and merchandize 
free from duty, and to establish a factory where it may be deemed 
most convenient. The Soosoohoonang promises to supply the 
Company annually with 4,000 lasts of rice at the market price, 
payable at the places where the same are shipped, people of 
Macassar, Malays or Moormen having no Company's passes, 
shall not trade or settle in the Soosoohoonang’s dominions. The 
Company may attack the vessels of thcir enemics in the ports of 
the Soosoohoonang. 

His Highness promises to reimburse the Company for the 
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heavy expences incurred in assisting him against the Macassarese 
and Madurese, amounting to 250,000 Spanish dollars and 3,000 
lasts of rice, deliverable at Batavia. The whole to be discharged 
ip three annual instalments. 

If a peace is concluded between His Highness and his enemies 
through the Company’s mediation, he promises to submit himself 
to their decision regarding the terms, but if no accommodation 
is effected by the 30th July next, he engages to pay to the 
Company monthly 20,000 dollars, for the inevitable expences of 
the war. 

The Company promise to station an adequate force on Japara 
hill, in order to preserve that place for the Soosoohoonang, 
which force will also be maintained at the expence of His 
Highness. 

By a treaty on the 20th May, 1677, the Rajah of Ternate 
resigns to the Company his right to the Island of Limbotto and 
Gorontalo on the Celebes. 

A treaty with the Soosoohoonang of 20th October, 1677, sets 
forth that His Highness owes to the Company the sum of 301,000 
Spanish dollars and 3,000 coyans of good rice, yet not being 
able to discharge that debt at present, he mortgages to the 
Company all the sea-ports from the river of Crawang to the 
eastern extreme of the Island, the revenuc of which will be 
drawn by the Company in diminution of the said debt, including 
the quantity of rice which His Highness is in the habit of 
receiving from his subjects at these ports, which the Company 
will cease to occupy as soon as the debt shall be paid. 

By another instrament of the same date, the Soosoohoonang 
makes over to the Company the kingdom of Jacatra or the land 
between the rivers of Ontong Java and Crawang and the southera 
and northern sea-coast. The inhabitants who wish to remain shall 
acknowledge the Company as their lawful sovereign, but they 
are at liberty to leave the Comparty’s territory after the expiration 
of 12 months from the publication of this Act, and to remove 
to the dominions of His Highness. 

His Highness, moreover, cedes to the Company, in acknow- 
ledgment of the services rendered by Admiral Speelman against 
the rebels, the country between the Crawang and Pamanookan 
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rivers, in a straight line to the south sea with all the immunities 
and privileges thereto attached. 

Treaty on the 8th November, 1677, by which Rajah Amster- 
dam at Ternate and the Rajahs of Taroona, Boolang and Caudipan 
grant peace to the Rajah of Chiaun, viz, that the latter shall pay 
to the former a tribute of 500 pieces of Chinaware, 50 cutlasses, 
some muskets, 50 catties of gold, 50 slaves and a Cora-Cora. 

Contract with the Rajah of Chiauu of 9th November, 1677, 
stipulating that the country shall be held by him as a fief of the 
Company on the usual terms, that he shall not tolerate any other 
than the reformed religion, no Roman Catholic Priest shall remain 
in the country and all Paternosters, Crosses, Images, or other signs 
of Idolatry shall be burnt ; all clove trecs must be rooted out and 
as Boolangitan resorts under Caudipan, which by the treaty of 
peace with Macassar in 1667, was ceded to the Sultan of Ternate 
and the Company, the Rajah and his Chieftains make over to the 
Dutch Government all their right and title to the same; that the 
brother of the King of Taroona, Don Martin Totanda Pocarilla, 
who has caused many disturbances, shall be delivered up to the 
Company. 

On the 25th March, 1678, a Treaty was entered into with the 
Rajabs of Gorontalo and Limbotto, stipulating that they approve 
and confirm the transfer of their Territories by the Rajah of Ternate, 
whose subjects they were, to the Company ; that they shall hold the 
said Territorics as ficfs of the Company, the Rajahs shall not wage 
war, but if attacked act upon the defensive; with regard to peace 
or war they shall make common cause with the Company, who 
promise their special protection to the territories of Gorontalo and 
Litnbotto ; the produce of the soil shall be sold to the Company at 
the Manado prices; Slaves they are permitted to sell to subjects of 
the Company who hold regular Passes; Tortoiseshell shall be sold 
exclusively to the Company at the rate of 30 rix dollars por picul, 
if delivered at Limbotto or Gorontalo, and 35 rdrs, if delivered at 
Fort Malayo. The Rajahs shall not prevent their subjects to 
embrace the Christian religion, no Papists to reside or visit at 
Limbotto and Gorontalo; all free born subjects of Toming now in a 
state of bondage at Limbotto and Gorontalo shall be forthwith 
liberated ; all spice trees without exemption shall be rooted out; the 
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Rajahs shall take no anchorage fees from Company's vessels or 
prows &e. 

Contract of the 10th January, 1679, with the Chieftains of 
Manado, sitaated on the North East coast of Celebes. 

The Chieftains from their own free willand choice, acknowledge 
the Company for their sole and lawful sovereign and promise to 
assist her on all occasions; to furnish materials for the repairs of 
the fortifications, to repair bridges and ditches, to build and to keep 
in repair a spacious house and a warchouse for the Company’s 
use, to supply the Company with new and clean paddy. 

The Governor, on the part of the Company, promises that the 
above Chieftains and their subjects shall be considered as faithful 
subjects and be protected, including in this contract the inhabitants 
of Saban, Datahan, Passan and Saccan with one part of Bantik, 
provided they withdraw from under the authority of the Rajah of 
Boolan. 

Treaty on the 25th January, 1680, with the Ambassadors from 
Naning and Rambow on behalf of the Rajah of Johor. 

They swear fidelity to the Company and submit to the following 
regulations, viz: @ native of Minong Kwebow* dying at Nanning 
without heirs, his property shall be divided between the Company 
and the native Chiefs, if a Native of Minong Kwebow commit 
manslaughter and absconds, his property shall be confiscated by the 
Company, who is to give half thereof to his wife and children; one- 
tenth of the crops of rice shall be given to the Company, ten per 
cent 9d yalorem shall be paid to the Company on the sales of 
pepper. 

The Company promises to give an adequate subsistance to the 
Chief of Nanning, besides one-tenth of the revenue collected ; each 
boat coming from Nanning shall pay one crusade to the Company ; 
slaves fromm Nanning flying to Malacca with intent to embrace the 
Christian faith shall be emancipated and the value of the same is 
to be paid to their master, the inhabitants of Nanning shall not 
trade with foreigners but sell their merchandize at Malacca. 

An agreement was entered into on the 6th January, 1681, with 
the three Rajahs of Cheribon, setting forth their gratitude for the 
signal service rendered them by the Company and their determi- 


* Munangkabow. 
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nation to follow the Company’s advice under all circumstances, to 
assist the same whenever required ; to live upon good terms with 
His Highness the Soosoohoonang; should any of the Princes com- 
mit any act prohibited under the present articles or derogatory 
to the Soosoohoonang, the same shall be punished with severity. 
No fortifications shall be erected without the consent of the Go- 
vernor-General, who can build a factory at Cheribon, and cause 
all kinds of merchandize to be imported there duty free. 

The whole of the pepper, being the produce of Cheribon, shall 
be disposed of to the Company at the bazar price, but if no 
Company’s officer is sent to purchase the same, the inhabitants 
are at liberty to sell their pepper to private traders, navigating 
with Company’s passes, under the restriction, however, that the 
same must be imported to Batavia. The trade in timber, sugar 
and rice is free to all, paying an export duty of 2 per cent to the 
Rajahs. Natives of Macassar, Malays and Moormen shall have 
no permission to settle at Cheribon and to trade there only with 
Company’s passes. All vessels belonging to Cheribon will be 
provided with passports from the Company, authorizing them to 
trade to the eastward as far as Bali, but not to any places situated 
beyond Borneo. 

Contract on the 15th June, 1681, with the Orang Kaya Amacu- 
tan of the Negry Dikoon on the island Wetter, setting forth 
that the said Orang Kaya acknowledges the supreme authority 
of the Company and promises not to admit foreigners into his 
country, to dispose to the Company of all the wax within his 
dominions or which is procured by the Alforese, at the rate of 12 
rdrs per picul, payable in such articles of dress, merchandize &c as 
he may require for use and traffic. The Company are at liberty 
to build Forts and Factories at their option. The Rajah and his 
subjects shall be protected by the Company and the former is 
allowed to visit Banda as often as he may think necessary. 

Similar contracts were made with the Orang Kayas of the 
Negrees Illiter, Sauu and Elmeedo on the Island Wetter. 

Agreement with the Sengadies of the two Xulo Islands, named 
Xula Bessie and Mangoly, setting forth that the said Sengadies, 
considering the incapacity of their Sultan to protect them, submit to 
the authority of the Company, who promises them protection and 
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grants the free exercise of their religion, they shall not admit 
foreigners into their islands without permission of the Governor of 
Amboyna, they shall perform the same duties as other subjects and 
farnish provisions for the support of twenty-five soldiers, they shall 
farther deliver 16 lasts of paddy per month, each last valued at 
10 rdrs, and extirpate all clove and nutmeg trees. 

In 1682, 6th July, the Sengadies of the Island Xula Taljata 
acceded to the above agreement. 

And on the 3rd November, 1682, an agreement of a similar 
nature was also made with the Orang Kayas of the Island Moa. 

On the 17th July, 1683, a treary was entered into with the 
Sultan and all the Chieftains of Ternate, setting forth that they 
having waged an unjust war against the Company without provo- 
cation, the said Company has obtained an undoubted right to their 
dominions and free disposition of their lives and fortunes, renoun- 
cing the former at the pleasure of the Company for themselvcs, their 
theirs and successors, they renounce the recognition which the Com- 
pany used to allow them annually according to former agreement 
viz: to the Sultan rix-dollars 9,600, to the Bobatos at Ternate 
1,200, to the Chiefs at Machian 4,000, to the Sengadies of Moter 
300, but declare at same time to be utterly incapable of re-imbar- 
sing the sum of rdrs 18,955 which the Company has advanced to 
the Government of Ternate. Declaring all former contracts null and 
void, the Supreme Dutch Government (from motives of genero- 
sity and compassion) re-establish the Sultan in his dominions, 
which will be considered hereafter as a feudal tenure of the Com- 
pany and which the Sultan promises to cede to them when requir- 
ed. The Dutch Government further declare in the name and on 
behalf of the Company, that they will not be bound to former 
agreements entered into with Sultan Mandarshah respecting the 
appointment of a successor to the throne of Ternate, but that the 
Company shall have a free choice to elect whom they please, 
releasing at present the Government of Ternate from all former 
debts, the free exercise of religion is granted, but no proselytes 
shall be made by either party, all Christians subjects to the Com- 
pany or others who rendered themselves guilty of crimes towards 
their government shall be given up. All clove and nutmeg trees 
shall be rooted out in the dominions of Ternate, Machian and 
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Tidor on pain of forfeiting life and property. The Company tsgran 
to the Sultan an annual subsidy of rdrs.. 


to the Soasivos .. . er eee ee ‘a ae ‘G00. 
to the Chiefs of hiecliien oe | a oe ee ee eee 
to the Chiefs of Motir... .. . ae 150. 


as long as they shall merit seals a fasnur from the Company. 

Treaty of 29th June, 1684, with His Highness Philip Anthony, 
son and Heir to the late Rajah Anthony Bapias of the Island of 
Tagulanda, setting forth that the said Phillip Anthony having 
attained the age of majority and been instructed in the reformed 
Christian religion, and having also given unquestionable proofs of 
attachment to the Company, it has been determined to put him in 
full possession of the island aforenamed, on the following terms— 
that he and his chieftains shall consider their appoitment as 
marks of favor of the Company, the people shall be governed by 
the existing laws subject to modifications from the Company, the 
Company will appoint a successor to the Rajah on his demise; 
the true reformed religion sltall solely be tolerated at Tagulanda 
and all signsand remains of idolatry be destroyed, priests, conjurors 
avd other persons of that description shall not reside on the Island 
Tagulanda; no Europeans but the Dutch shall be admitted ; all 
former contracts, especially with regard to the clove trees, shall be 
adhered to, neither war nor peace shall be made without the know- 
ledge of the Company, the Rajah’s subjects shall not trade to 
Amboyna, Banda, Macassar, Magindanao or other places under 
any pretence whatever without a licence from the Company’s Go- 
vernment, restraining their trade to those places mentioned ; the 
birds nests and tortoiseshell collected at Tagulanda shall be sold 
exclusively to the Company at reasonable prices &e. 

By a treaty with the Rajah of Johor, on the Gth April, 1685, 
the following privilege was granted to the Company, viz: the 
exclusive trade on Siac River, without paying any duties, provid- 
ed that the returns are only to consist in gold and tin, that the 
Rajah be permitted to import annually one cargo of cloth and that 
the people of Johor are allowed a free trade in provisions (salt 
excepted &c.) 

Contract of Oth September, 1686, with the Panghooloos of 
Ayer Trist, Bantina, Salla and Coa. 
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The contracts with the alove named places, including Patta- 
pahan, shall be renewed; the Company shall not enter into any 
agreement with the Rajah of Pagger Oodjang which can affect 
this contract, nor shall the Panghooloos conclude any Treaty 
without the approbation of the Company ; alk the gold from the 
upper countries passing the Bandhare shall be delivered to the 
Company and paid for in spanish dollars, no gold to be exported 
through the River Campar, nor any other merchandize, salt only 
excepted ; they are permitted to send one vessel annually to Ba- 
tavia, Achcen, Queda, Malacca, or elsewhere, and to let her 
depart from and return to the River above named &e. 

Contract with the Princes of Cheribon, dated 7th September, 
1688, stipulating: that all former differences shall be forgotten 
and Panabahan Cheribon and Sultan Anum promise to respect 
and honor their elder brother Sultan Sopo, that Sultan Sopo 
promises not to slight his brothers, but to treat them with that 
deference due to their rank ; that the Tournaments shall be held in 
front of the Court at Tapo, where the Princely brothers are to 
appear every Saturday in their state dresses attended by their 
Mantries, they shall be seated on the right and left of Sultan Sopo 
and the Mantries below, that the Sultan only has the right to speak 
at the tournament but in his absence that right devolves on the 
second and so in succession; that all letters from the Company 
will be addressed to the Sultan, and all ambassadors must wait 
on him, who then is to summon his brothers to appear, that all 
matters of state shall be decided by the three brothers and the 
council, that affairs of little importance are to be settled by seven 
Mantries, who are relations of the Prince ; that none of the Princes 
are empowered to put one of their subjects to death without 
previous notice to the council of the state, that in this council the 
interest of the state shall be discussed, also all matters relating to 
debts, cases of incendiarism, robbery on the highways é&c and the 
guilty are to be punished and the innocent protected according 
to the Javanese law, that there shall be no appeal from the sen- 
tence of this council, except in cases of the utmost importance ; 
that the established duties shall be levied by the Shabandhar, one 
half for Sultan Sopo and the othor half for Sultan Anum and his 
brother, which will be received by some person appointed by them 
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for that purpose ; that the Shabandhar is not allowed to interfere 
with the Chinese Arrack Manufactories, Gambling houses &e, these 
matters being left entirely to the management of Sinko, Chief of 
the Chinese, who pays to the Prince annually the sum of 3000 
spanish dollars for that indulgence; that to Pangerang Topatty, 
the youngest prince, be granted the title of Panumbahan Cheribon, 
that in disputes arising between the Princes which they cannot ad- 
just among themselves, the Resident at Cheribon will be requested 
to uct as arbitrator on the part of the Company. 

Agreemeut on the 26:h January, 1689, between Kichil Kaloo 
Kobollang appointed Rajah of Bongay and its dependencies and 
the Dutch East India Company and His Highness Paduca Sirie 
Sultan Kitchiel Amsterdam, king of Ternate. 

No Christians, either Europeans or Indians, or Malefactors which 
are subjects of the Company or the Rajah of Ternate having 
eluded the vigilance of the Police, shall be permitted to reside ou 
the Islands of Bongay, nor shall the Rajah or his Chieftains 
hurbour any runaway slaves. They shall destroy all nutmeg and 
clove trees on tbe Islands of Bongay. ‘Those who import from 
other paris any cloves, nutmegs or mace shall be apprehended by 
the Rajah and sent to the Governor of the Moluccas in a state of 
personal restraint. 

The above Islands will be under the authority and protection of 
the Company, the Rajah shall not receive any letters, messages 
or ambassadors from other states, but send them without delay 
to the Governor of the Moluccas; should any European or Indian 
vessels, not provided with passes from the Company, arrive at 
Bongay and endeavour to take possession of the island or to 
fix a scttlement there, the Rajah and Chiefiains shall expel 
them and give information of their proceedings to the gover- 
nor of the Moluccas, who is then to adopt such measures as 
would be resorted to in similar cases in the Company’s own 
territories. The Rajah shall make neither ‘war nor peace with- 
out the previous consent of the Company, but in the event of 
being attacked he shall defend himself, The Rajah and his 
Chieftains shall assist the Company in their wars in all coun- 
tries as well as in the Moluccas and on the Island of Celebes. 
The Rajah shall not permit any vessels to sail from his do- 
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minions for any place, except Ternate, without express leave 
from the Governor of the Moluccas. If the Rajah violates the 
present contract or behaves improperly, he shall be deposed and a 
successor be appointed by the Company and the Rajah of 
Ternate. No Forts shall be erected without leave from the 
governor, The Company is at liberty to construct fortifications 
and station troops on the Island of Bongay, to the building of 
which fortifications the Rajah shall furnish material and labourers. 
Tho Dutch coins, shilling and dubbelljes, shall circulate at the 
Bongay Islands at the same rates as at Ternate. The Company 
engage to purchase all the rice and paddy at the same price fixed 
elsewhere. No tortoiseshell and bird’s nests shall be sold to any 
other but the Company at the following rates, viz.—if delivered at 
Bongay— 
Tortoise Shell per picul.... wee Yds. 32 
Bird’s Nesta.... 53 soos wt « 
if delivered at Ternate — 
Tortoise Shell... 4, sss. a ss = 
Gied’s Hotiuis “sew ssaees o 24 
The Rajah shall do homage annually to the Rajah of Ternate 
and offer the presents or tribute usually given on such occasions. 
In a later contract the price is fixed for turtoiseshell at from 40 
to 70 rix dollars per picul of 125 Ib, pearl shell from 8 to 12 rdrs 
if large and glossy and for wax 16 rdrs when well cleaned. 
Agreement with His Highness Jacobus Manopo, Rajah of 
Magondo, setting forth that he the said Rajah having ceded his 
country to the Company, is to hold the same as a fief, that no 
religion but the reformed shall be tolerated in the villages and 
on the Coast of Boolang, that no Roman Catholic Priests or 
monks shall be allowed to reside at or visit Magondo and this 
prohibition shall be extended to Macassarese, Javanese, Achinese 
and other Indian nations, that the subjects of the Rajah of Magon- 
do shall not trade to Amboyna, Banda, Macassar, Magindanao or 
elsewhere without licences from the Company, that all spice trecs 
shall be rooted out, that all bird's nests and tortoiseshell collected 
in the Rajah’s dominions shall be sold exclusively to the Company. 
To the above was added the following article. The juris- 
diction of Boolan shall extend as far as Progiar, the Pontak 
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country and Booras, while Tonsawan, Poonosakan and Amoorang 
are infuture to be considered as annexed to the Manado territory. 
Neither the subjects of the Rajah of Boolan and Magondo, nor 
the Alforese of Manado shall be allowed to pass these respective 
boundaries without a permit from the Resident. The Rajah and 
his successors desist from all claims on the Manado Hizhlands 
especially on the above negrices Tonsawan, Poonosakan and 
Amoorang. 

On the 18th April, 1701, a contract was made with the Chief- 
tains of Sambawa, of which the following are the principal points. 
viz.—the Chieftains promise to abide by the existing contracts, to 
be faithful allies to the Company, who is alone, with the exclusion 
of all others, permitied to trade in their country, all correspondence 
with Bima and Macnassar shall cease, they shall deliver to the 
Company all their sapanwood, tortoiseshell and wax, for which 
they will be paid either with merchandize or specie, no imports or 
exports duty shall be paid by the Company, who engages to pro- 
tect their country, &e. 

Contract with the Rajah and Chieftains of Bachian, dated 
@let April, 1703, setting forth renewal of all former treaties ; the 
transfer of Pulo Ouby, Gomome, Anwouwa, &c by the late 
Rajah Allawadine is confirmed, and the Rajah and Chiefiains do 
for ever relinquish all pretensions to those islands, no European 
or Indian shall be admitted at Bachian without apecial permission 
from the Company. 

By an agreement under 14th Jone, 1720, between the Rajahs 
of Ternate and Tidor, under mediation of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, it was stipulated that the district Toniko shall belong to 
the Rajah of Ternate, and the district Kiaffo to the Rajah of 
Tidor, and that the navigation on the river Toniko shall belong 
exclusively to the subjects of Ternate as far as Toniko and 
Dodingo to tha northward, and Kiaffo to the southward of the 
boundary as far as Vegaja shall be subject tothe Rajah of Tidor. 

Contract on the 2lst October, 1721, with Sultan Assar Inga- 
laga, Rajah of Jambi. 

All former contracts are renewed, the Company remits the 
debts of His Highness's predeceasors, with the exception only of 
the monies advanced to Sultan Kiay Gedel for maintenance of 
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his brother Maharajah Batie ; the Company is to have the ex- 
clusive trade in pepper, the price being fixed at 3 Spanish dollars 
per picul if paid in specie, and at 3 Spanish dollars if paid in 
goods, besides an export duty of } rdrs. per picul to be paid in 
specie, the pepper shall be delivered in front of the factory and 
weighed by the Shabandhar, for which service he will receive 
80 Spanish dollars per day, and a present of 15 rdrs. in goods 
for each cargo of 6,000 piculs exported, the Company has the 
exclusive privilege to import opium, cloth and piece goods, the 
Rajah’s subjects shall not trade, without passports from the 
Company, to the southward for Banca, Palembang and Batavia, 
and to the westward for Malacea and Billiton ; the Company is 
at liberty to build a house at the month of the Jambi nver for 
the convenience of their servants, and* the factory at Jambi will 
be surrounded by at least 50 roods of empty ground in all di- 
rections, foreign merchants trading at Jambi are during the time 
of their residence placed under the authority of the Company. 

Contract with the Christian Prince Andrias Manaboung, 
Rajah of Kandhar, dated 3rd May, 1729, stipulating that the 
former contracts shall be renewed and confirmed, that in the event 
of differences arising between His Highness and the other Chiefs 
of Sangir or among the Rajah’s own subjects, he is to give notice 
thereof to the Governor of Ternate, by whose decision he is to 
abide, that no foreigners shall form settlements in His Highness’s 
dominions, that no other Christian religion than the reformed shall 
be tolerated, and that the Rajah is to use his influence to dis- 
courage Mahometism. 


Contract of 26th September, 1780, with the Rajahs of Go- 
rontalo and Limbotto, setting forth that the Company will enjoin 
the Rajahs of Attingola, Boolanga and Boni to bear their share 
in the Company’s work in equal proportion with their Highnessses; 
Company’s vessels entering the river of Gorontalo are to be laden 
and discharyed by the people of Gorontalo and Limbotto ; the 
tortoise-shell in the Rajah’s dominions shall be sold exclusively 
to the Company; Cruizers shall be sent to the Gulf of Tomine 
against the pirates, the Company promise to use their influence 
to engage the Rajahs of Macassar to prohibit their subjects from 
committing any acts of piracy in the abovementioned gulf; the 
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Company will supply the Rajahs with 50 muskets at the esta- 
blished price, payable in gold orsilver ; the gold found in the district 
of Tomakallang and other parts of the country, shall be delivered 
unadulterated to the Company at 10 rdrs. per real, if a con- 
siderable quantity of gold is obtained from Pagoo or Tauma 
103 rdrs. per real will be allowed for the same; the Company 
will supply the Rajahs with rice from Manado as long as Tagia, 
Ampana and Mabuba, from whenee they drew their supplies, 
are in the hands of the Booginese and Mandharese, the Rajahs 
promise to improve the state of agriculture in their dominions 
in order to lessen, and ultimately to obviate, foreign supplies, &c. 

To the forezoing contract acceded on the 30th April, 1791, 
the Rajah of Boolanga and his Chieftains, 

Contract with Miri Bifglalihiadjes Limahijin Balahi Malikel 
Manaan Shah, Rajah of Tidor, stipulating that the former con- 
tracts shall remain in force; if any well founded complaints are 
prefered from Amboyna, Banda, or other places against. the 
conduct of the Papuas or other Tidorese subjects, the Rajah 
shall pay to the Company a fine of two healthy male slaves for 
each cora-cora, or other vessel belonging to his dominions, which 
may at that time be found on che high seas without regular 
passports, and an equal fine for each free native who loses his 
life in consequence of such depredations, fine of one slave for 
each person wounded, and a fine of two slaves for each person 
earried off, ail stolen slaves or other property, and all damages 
sustained by individuals, shall moreover be made good by the 
Rajah; the Company, on the other hand, promise that in the event 
of the measures to be adoptel by His Highness to suppress 
piracy having the affect of exciting his subjects to rebellion, they 
will duly assizt him in reducing such refractory tribes, if his owa 
resources are not adequate to do so, the Company moreover 
promise to punish with rigor such of their servants or vassals 
as insult His Highness or his subjects. 

A treaty was made on the 30th March, 1736, with the Rajah of 
Toutolly situated on the West Coast of Celebes, purporting that the 
Rajah and his Chieftains cede the country of Tontolly to the Com- 
pany and shall hold the same in future as a fief and do homage 
accordingly, the people ahall be left in the free exercise of their 
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Teligion, besides the Dutch no Europeans shall be admitted in the 
‘country nor any Javanese, Chinese, Macassarese or other native 
Indians; the Rajah shall not give offence to any one by acts of 
piracy or otherwise; tortoise and pear! shell shall be sold exclusively 
to the Company who engage to take any quantity at a reasonable 
price ; without special licences from the Governor of the Moluccas 
the Rajah’s subjects are not permitted to trade to Amboyna, Banda, 
Macassar, Magindanao or other places; all spice trees must be cut 
‘down and none others planted, all the goldshall be delivered unadul- 
terated to the Company at the rate of 10 rdrs. per picul ; a strong 
and comfortable house of wood surrounded by a stockade shall be 
built by the Rajah for the accommodation of the Europeans 
who will be stationed at Cala Ontong and properly kept in repairs, 
four men shall daily be furnished for the service of the European 
detachment. 

Contract with the rebellious inhabitants of Maros, after their 
chiefs had laid down their krisses and implored the pardon of the 
‘Governor of Fort Rotterdam, dated 15th January, 1738. 

They forswear the fidelity they had promised to the rebel and 
usurper of several territories to the north, Dian Mainarce alias 
Crain Bontolancas, they also forswear the Rajahs of Goa, Tello, 
Sandra Boné &o, and acknowledge the Company as their sove- 
reign, they will perform to the Company the same feudal 
services which they were wont heretofore to perform for the 
Rajahs of Macassar, such as repairing Fort Valkenburg &c, they 
promise to observe punctually the contracts existing between the 
Company and the Rajahs of Goa and Tello &e. 

Agreement with the Chieftains of Halmahera on the -— 1739, 

The chiefs of the villages of Halmahera promise to perform the 
usual services to the Company and to give notice if they discover 
‘any hidden spice plantations ; not to act in any way without 
‘the permission of the Rajah not to listen to chiefiains which are 
not expressly sent by the Rajah of Ternate ; if they should become 
faithless and harbour any evil design against the Rajah or the 
Company they do invoke upon them the 80 punishments of the 
Coran and that the fire of the volcano at Ternate may consume 
them, that they may dissolve like salt in water and melt like 
wax in the heat, bat they hope that if they do faithfully observe 
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this agreement God will bless them and prolong their lives. 

From the year 1739 until 1774 no new contracts were made 
but many renewed, and after 1774 we have not found any more ; 
that however such there must have existed cannot be doubted, yet 
what is become of them we are unable to discover. 


Tt will be observed from the above collection of contracts, agree- 
wments and treaties, that the Dutch Government had a certain rule 
or standard to go by. After having expelled the Spaniards and 
Portuguese from the different Eastern Islands, they made them- 
selves sovereign of the whole by degrees, and we sea that nearly 
always the Ist article of an agreement contains a cession of the 
country to the Dutch and that the ancient possessors shull hold the 
same aga fief. The general tenor of allagreements atipulates that 
all the different Eastern nations with whom they are made shall be 
faithful to the Company, that both parties will allow the free exer- 
cise of religion, expel all Roman Catholic Priests and destroy 
their emblems of relirious worship, that they shall reciprocally 
aid and assist each other in their wars by sea or land as far as 
their means will allow it; the Dutch to have the exclusive trade— 
especially in spices, gold, tortoise-shell and wax; that no foreigners 
shall be admitted it any of these Eastern countries to trade and 
much less to settle there, without leave from the Dutch; that all 
spice trees shall be rooted out and none again planted in the 
Moluccas ; that deserters and runaway slaves shall be given up by 
both parties, that the various produce of the country shall be deli- 
vered to the Company at certain fixed rates, that the Dutch are 
at liberty to erect fortifications and to build factories whenever 
they deemed proper. 

The treaties and contracts with the princes on Java forma 
separate collection, but being translated by us at Samarane where 
no clerks to copy them could be obtained, the rough translationa 
were deliyered to the Lieutenant Governor Raffles and never 
afterwards come into our hands again. 

These treaties are not numerous and are for the greatest part of a 
commercial nature, 

Those who have some knowledge of this valuable island, are 
well acquainted with the great change in the administration after 
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the termination of the 16 years war between the Dutch Company, 
the Soosoohoonang or Emperor, the Chinese and Mancooboomie 
and his adherents. It may not, however, be irrelevant in this place 
to say a few words concerning that great change, for the informa- 
tion of those who are but little acquainted with the occurrences of 
these day's. 

The empire of the Soosoohoonang extended from Cheribon to 
the Eastern extremity of the island, to which also belonged the 
fertile Island Madura, containing the districts of Samanap, Pama. 
cassang and Madura Proper. These districts were governed by 
great Chieftains, especially the latter; the smaller districts were 
administered by regents, who in proportion to their greater or 
lesser distance from the court were more or less independent. 

The origin of that dreadful war, which overwhelmed Java with 
misery for so many years, must be traced so far back as the year 
1703. At that time died the Soosoohoonang or Emperor Amang- 
korat the Ist, when the Crown Prince Pangerang Depatty Anum, 
and thebrother of thelate Emperor, Pangerang Poogar, disputed with 
each other the succession to the throne. The Company, who mis- 
trusted the Crown Prince, decided in favor of Pangerang Poogar, 
who was proclaimed under the name of Pacoeboeana the first. 
He was succecded by his son Amangkoorat the 2nd, who after his 
death again was succeeded by his son Pacocboeana the second. 
Rebellion and intestine wars laid the country waste, occasioned 
principally by the four brothers of the Soosoohoonang—Manco- 
boemic, Aria Mattarain, Boeminata and Singa Sarie. The year 
1741 is remarkable for bloodshed and crimes of every deserip- 
tion, menacing the whole [sland Java with total destruction. At 
this period the Chinese at Batavia and all over the island took 
up arms against the Dutch, who being unprepared for such an 
event applied to the Soosoohoonang for assistance, which was 
promised them, yet underhand he befriended the Chinese, pro- 
mising to put them in possession of all the seaports on Java 
after having expelled the Dutch from the island, which for that 
trading nation was a powerful incitement to risk the utmost, 
From Batavia and the western parts the Chinese were soon 
compelled to withdraw with the loss of some thousand men, but 
thoy retreated the cast end of Java. At this time the Pangerang 
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of Madura, who was dissalisfied with the Soosoohoonang, his 
brother-in-law, come to the aid of the Dotch with 4,000 men. 
He killed all the Chinese on the Island. Madura, and many to 
the eastward on Java, yet they remained atill very powerful 
being joined by many of the regents. Meanwhile the Soosoo- 
hoonang became frightened, considering that if the Chinese were 
to succeed in expelling the Dutch, he himself might undergo a 
similar fate, for which reason he proposed peace and alliance to 
the Company. This was acceded to on the following condi- 
tions:—that all Dutch who were prisoners of war should be 
delivered up, together with their wives and children, that he 
should resign the sovereiguty of the Island of Madara, of all the 
sea coast, Sourabaya, and of all the country situated to the 
eastward as faras Balemboangang, of KRembang, Japara, Sama- 
rang, and the lands thereto belonging. 

When the Chinese saw that the Soosoohoonang had left them, 
they breathed nothing but vengeance, and determined to depose 
him and to appoint in his place a young man, named Maas 
Grendo. The latter having accepted of that dignity he was 
proclaimed by the name of Sonsoohoonang Amancoorat Aman- 
coobooana. He took Cartasoura by surprise and made himeelf 
master of all the treasure of the Soosoohoonang, who narrowly 
escaped with his son, the Crown Prince, and withdrew into the . 
mountains of Pranagara. 

An alliance between Chinese and Javanese, who hate each 
other, could not be lasting, and the former made an offer to the 
Emperor of submitting again to his authority on certain con- 
ditions being granted to them. Many of the Regents at that 
time returned to their allegiance, but the Emperor rejected: the 
proposition of the Chinese, whom he determined to extirpate 
altogether. 

The capital Cartasoura was taken by the Madurese, and the 
new Emperor was obliged to seek his eafety in flight. The 
Pangeran Ingebey, brother of the old Emperor, was elected in 
hia room, but his reign was of short duration; the old Emperor 
being re-established by the Dutch, the greater part of the re- 
fractory Javanese, and among others Maas Grendo, returned to 
their allegiance. 


7 Vol, HS 
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The Pangeran of Madura who had been especially active im 
subduing the Chinese and their adherents, and in re-establishing 
peace and tranquillity on the Island Java, declined to be any 
longer subject to the Soosoohoonang, but declared, together with 
the regents of Pamacassang and Sumanap, that they were willing 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Company, which was 
acceded to. 

Haughty and supercilious, the Pangerang laid too great stress. 
upon the success that had attended his arms and the services 
which he had rendered in subduing the Chinese and the rebellious 
Javanese, demanding as a reward that the tolls at Griessee, Tocban. 
and Sidayo should be ceded to him, that he might bear the title 
of Panumbahang and that the regentship of Sourabaya should be 
given to his son Sasra Diningrat. These demands were declined, 
as the Dutch Government thought that the cession of the tolls 
wonld be too great a sacrifice on their part. The Prince felt 
highly indignant at this refusal, collected his forces and applied to 
the regents of Sumanap and Pamacassang for assistance, in which: 
he did not succeed. 

The Dutch who saw the rising storm, sent Ambassadors to- 
Madura who endeavoured to pacify the troubled spirit of the 
Prince, they represented to him the great advantages he had derived 
from being no longer dependant on the Soosoohoonang, and that 
the Company would always be ready to favor and to protect his 
children. To this he replied that he had sufficient proofs that the 
promises made by the Company were but seldom performed; 
that with regard to his independence of the Soosoohoonang it had 
been purchased by the loss of many of his people, that he was by 
no means obliged to the Company for the regentship of Madura 
and that from the late war the Company had derived great ad- 
vantages, having obtained by means of that war the lands of 
Sourabaya and those to the Eastward of Passarouang with all the 
Shabandharies on Java and still were unwilling to acknowledge 
the essential services which he had rendered them during the war. 

Hostilities commenced and the Madurese made themselves 
master of Sumanap, Pamacassang, Sassum, Padjankoengong, 
all the villages as far as Paradessie and the Island Manara, 
laying several districts of Sourabaya in ashes. He was joined 
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by the rebels of Malang and by some of the Chieftains of Bali. 

The war was continued for a considerable time with various 
success, until at last the Dutch with the assistance of some allies 
prevailed, and the Prince of Madura with his two sons Sadra and 
Rana Diningrat were obliged to seek their safety at Banjermas- 
sing, from whence the latter was sent to provide troops and ammu- 
nition; it being said at that time that the English then, and had 
long before, entertained a secret correspondence with the Madurese. 
The Prince embarked at Banjermassing on an English ship, but 
a Dutchman who was there claimed that he should be delivered 
up, together with his son Sasra Diningrat, he being a rebel to the 
Company, who was an ally of the Sultan, in consequence of which 
the Prince and his son were sent to Batavia, from whence the 
father was banished to the Cape of Good Hope and Sasra with 
Rana Diningrat, which latter had likewise fallen into the power 
of the Dutch, were sent to Ceylon. 

Peace was now re-established all over the Island Java and 
might have been of long duration, if the Soosoohoonang had not 
been a man of fickle and superstitions character in whom his 
regents placed no confidence. 

The Pangerans Mancooboomie and Mancoonagara, the latter 
being married to a daughter of the former, were in open rebellion 
against the Soosoohoonang. Mancooboomie was a son of Soosoo- 
hoonang Amancoorat and brother to Pacoobooana the second. 
He left the Court at the time of the Chinese war and sought the 
protection of the Dutch, and after peace had been made he 
returned and was pardoned by the Soosoohoonang. 

Mancoonagara or Maas Said had already at an early age joined 
the rebels. He was a younger gon of Pangeran Mancoonagara, 
who had been banished to Ceylon where he died. 

The aforesaid two Chicftains became very powerful, the eastern 
paris of the island were laid waste, many thousands of the inha- 
bitanta were killed, and the Soosoohoonang and Dutch brought 
to great, distress, and although the enemy was repeatedly con- 
quered, and notwithstanding all the successes of the Dutch and 
Soosoohoonang, the latter were unable to quell the fury of 
the rebels, who whenever they were defeated sought refuge 
in the caverns and hollows of the southern mountains. This 
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destructive warfare could not possibly have been carried on by 
the Dutch, to whom the loss of every European was of the 
greatest value at that period. Proposals of peace and pardon 
were consequently made to Mancooboomie and Mancoonagara, 
but rejected by them as their pretensions had been considered 
inadmissible. 

The Soosoohoonang died in the year 1749, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, but previous to his demise, on the 11th Decem- 
ber of the said year, he ceded, in the most solemn manner, the 
empire of the Mattaram to the Dutch East India Company, 
whose representative, the commander of the forces, surrendered the 
same, either as a fief or as his property (which, the Dutch writer 
of this history is unable to ascertain) to the Crown Prince with 
the title of Soosoohoonang Pacoobooana the third. 

It is remarkable that on the same 11th December, when the 
old Soosoohoonang ceded his empire to the Dutch, Mancooboomie, 
who had hitherto only assumed the title of Sultan of the Matta- 
ram, caused himself to be proclaimed Soosoohoonang Pacooboo- 
ana Senapatty Mattaram. 

The old Soosoohoonang died on the 20th December. 

In the beginning of 1750, the enemy was expelled out of the 
Mattaram, which Mancooboomie revenged by killing 30 Euro- 
peans who had fallen into his power. He made himself again 
master of the whole Mattaram three days after he had defeated 
the Dutch and Madurese troops, yet he was obliged soon again 
to withdraw in the southern mountains, after having made a vain 
attempt in the western districts. 

Maas Said was not more fortunate than his father-in-law, and 
was obliged also to seek his safety in the southern mountains 
after having been three times defeated. 

Sourabaya is a large district which had been ceded to the Com- 
pany by the late Soosoohoonang and rendered him annually one 
thousand coyans of rice for which no payment was made. There 
were two regents, Sitjenagara and Pandjee ; the latter dying was 
succeeded by Indranalo who had been regent in the Mattaram, 
Sambarawa and Damak. Disputes arose between the two regents 
regarding the succession of Pandjee, and Setjenagara, was at the 
same time highly irritated against the Company whose servants had 
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promised that he should be sole regent, in which he was deceived 
when, much aguinst his expectation, Indranatra was appointed 
second regent. The firat act of hostility Setjenagara committed 
against his colleague was the setting fire to his residence, and to 
oblige him to take refuge in the Dutch Fort he cansed batteries 
to be erected and laid waste the district of Lamongang, Passou- 
rouang, Bangel and others, yet he was every where defeated and 
at last forced to seck safety in the Malang District. 

Mameovboomic and Maas Said in the mean time, who were on 
bad terms,sentrepeated embassies to the Dutch Government, eachfor 
himself and in his own name, but continued, notwithstanding, their 
depredations in the territories belonging to the Soosoohoonang, 
and Maas Said intimated that he considered himself to have some 
pretention to the throne of the Mattaram and that the then 8oo- 
soohvonang ought to be deposed, being afraid that the choice 
might fall upon his father-in-law, 

In the year 1753 the Company in acknowledgement for his 
great services gave up to the Prince of Madura the contribution 
he was obliged to pay for the space of ten years, amounting in 
whole to 100,000 spanish dollars. 

Open hostilities having broken out between Mancooboomic and 
Maas Said, the troops of the former were defeated, he then sent 
Ambassadors to the Dutch who were well inclined to treat with 
him about a peace. It was proposed that he should be appointed 
Crown Prince, to have command over the lands of Matjanagara 
and even expectation was given him, that he might succeed the 
Emperor if the latter were to die without issue. This negociation 
however ended in nothing, as it appeared that the intention of 
Maas Said by no means was to submit to the Dutch Government. 

Affairs on Java at that time were in a most deplorable state, 
the war between Mancooboomie and Maas Said continued, yet 
both were enemies to the Soosoohoonang who had no aid or 
resource bat from the Dutch Company. Mancooboomie however 
was sufficiently powerful to oppose his son in-law as well as the 
Soosoohoonang and the Dutch together. 

A new governor having been appointed to the Eastern parts of 
Java, he endeavoured by repeated and friendly messages to pre- 
yail with Mancooboomie tu put an end to the miseries of war, At 
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length the latter demanded that one-balf of the island should be 
ceded to him, without declaring whether his meaning was that one+ 
half also of the Sea Coast should be included, which afterwards 
appeared to have been tle case. 

Maas Said, on the other hand, pretended that he should be pro- 
claimed Emperor of the whole island, and that trompeters, powder 
and ammunition be sent him, his Bepatty adding that in case these 
demands were not complied with it would be better for his master 
to be reconciled with his father-in-law, a hint by no means to be 
neglected. 

His proposals having been rejected, he wrote to his father-in-law, 
offered his friendship and one-half of the Island Java as if he him- 
self had been master of the whole. This irritated Mancooboomie 
and hastened the treaty he had commenced with the Dutch. The 
peace was made between the Soosoohoonang, the Company and 
Mancooboomie, and it was agreed that they should unite their forces 
to subdue Maas Said and his adherents From this time Mancoo- 
boomi adopted the title of Sultan, and was proclaimed in the year 
1755, with the concurrence of the Supreme Dutch Government, 
as sovereign of one-half of the eastern parts of the Island Java, 
with the title of Sultan Hamingcoobooana Senapatty Ingalsja 
Abdul Rachman Sahidien Panatagama Kalifottalock ;—being in 
English “ Proprietor of the world, disposer of peace and war, a 
creature of God, defender of the faith, and confident of Providence.” 

A person who has any local knowledge of the Island Java 
must be aware that it is nearly impossible by force of arms 
to subdue an enemy, who in virtue of his rank and birth-right 
finds everywhere adherents, whom no body dares to arrest, much 
less to kill, and who is acquainted with the inaccessible southern 
mountains and dark caverns which will secure to him a safe 
retreat against any European force. 

Maas Said availed himself thereof whenever he was defeated, 
wherefore the Governor Hartingh wished to bring him to terms 
by lenient measures. He succeeded in so doing, and Maas Said 
sent his brother Timor with a certain Pringalaya to the Soosoo- 
hoonang, expressing the wish of their master that peace and 
tranquility might be re-established, and that the districts of 
Laro, Matthese, Cadoeang and Panjitan be ceded tohim. He 
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then came to Souracarta and swore fidelity to the Soosoohoonang 
and the Company; yet he could not be prevailed upon to swear 
friendship and submission to the Sultan, promising, however, not 
to act in a hostile manner against him. Tor his subsistence 
4,000 Tjatjas in the districts of Caboeang, Laro, Matthese and 
in the southern mouniains were granted him and the title of 
Pangeran Depatty Manconagara conferred on him at his request, 

Thos ended a war which for many years had desolated the 
fertile Island of Java, during which time some thousand Euro- 
peans and many thousand natives had been sacrificed and which 
cost the Dutch company about four millions and a half of cuilders. 


(Signed) J. McQuorn, 
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NOTES ON NANING, WITH A BRIEF NOTICK OF THE NANING WAR, 
By T. Brappett, Esa. 


Tue territory of Naning lies inland of Malacca, extending ina 
triangular shape in length from the apex at Mount Ophir to the 
base on the Lingie river and Bukit Kayu Arang about 35 miles; 
the extent of the Province may be calculated at 240 square miles, 
while in physical description it does not differ in any respect from 
the neighbouring lands of Malacca ; the two countries are not 
separated by any natural boundary. 


When the Portuguese conqaered Malacca in 1511, they fol- 
lowed the Malays into the interior as far as Padang Chachar, 
on the boundary of Naning with Rumbow; but only on an 
expedition against a party which rallied there with a view to 
future attacks. With the exception of this, and similar incursions 
made for the purpose of intimidating the Malays, and driving 
them from the vicinity of their fortress, the Portuguese do not 
appear to have exercised any authority beyond the range of the fort 
guns. From their power and prominent position the neighbour- 
ing native territories were considered to be under their protection ; 
a protection, however, which, according to the universal custom 
in these countries, was always extended by the superior authority, 
without arrogating any right of interference in internal govern- 
ment. Naning appears to have been in this condition when the 
Portuguese at Malacca were driven out by the Dutch and their 
allies the Kings of Acheen and Johore, in 1641. In making 
arrangements consequent on this capture, the Dutch were installed 
in Malacca in the same position as the Portuguese, and being in 
alliance with Johore, the Suzerain of the neighbouring states and 
the troublesome enemy of the Portuguese, they were enabled to 
p@y more attention to the interior than their predecessors, whose 
time and resources were taken up in effecting a trading monopoly 
and in resisting the constant attacks of the neighbouring Malays, 


In pursuance of their policy of influencing the interior states, 
the Dutch began to exercise controul over Naning. This was 
resisted, and a body of 200 Netherland soldiers, with a large 
party of Militia, was early prepared to enforce their authority, 
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bnt on Johore assuming a menacing position the expedition was 
withheld, the Rajah of Johore at that time having been too 
powerful to offend with impunity. The disturbed state of Na- 
ning was, however, 80 injurious to their interests thet in the year 
1643 the Dutch felt obliged to interfere, and a deputation was 
ordered in Council to proceed to Naning, “to persuade the 
Menangkabows of Naning to adopt an agricultural and peace- 
ful life.” So great was the dread of the Malays in those days, 
that none of the Council would volunteer to undertake the 
mission ; and, as the case was preasing, the Governor was obliged 
to go himself. Protected by a force of 180 soldiers he set out, 
and in three days arrived at the boundary of Naning, a distance of 
12 miles from Malacca. Here they were received with every 
mark of respect, and an agreement to the following effect was 
entered into by the chiefs on the part of the people of Naning, 
date 1644: 


Ist.—That a Ponghule at Mullikey, against whom great com- 
plaints had been made, should be removed. 

2nd,—That the Naning people should keep the river clear for 
navigation—(against this clause there was considerable opposition, 
the. Naningites saying that “though subjects we are not slaves”), 

Srd.—Naning to pay one-tenth of the produceof paddy to Dutch, 

4th.—The chief to appear annually at Malacca to do homage. 

Sth.—That the inhabitants should be called by beat of gong, 
to enquire if they had any cause of complaint against the chiefs— 
(this clause, however, was neutralised by a proviso, that any 
perzon bringing frivolous or vexatious complaints should be 
punished). 

6th.—Instructions in writing were to be furnished to the chiefs, 
pointing out the most advisable line of conduct for them to 
pursue in all ordinary occasions. 

This is not different from any of the treaties made between 
Europeans and the lesser independant native states at the time; 
with the exception of the Srd clause, which, however, was not 
attended to. The people having to pay taxes to their own chiefs, 
refused to pay, in addition, to the Europeans. In their attempt 
to enforce payment, the Dutch roused a spirit of opposition 
among the surrounding Malayan etates, which resulted in a 
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general combinanon headed by Johore. The Dutch treated with 
Johore and succeeded in making terms. The remaining con- 
fedcrates, however, harrased the outskirts of the town of Malacca 
for some time by constant attacks. A force was sent to Naning 
in 1645, to put a stop to these incursions, but it was met and cut 
to pieces. This blow, however, was not followed up by the 
Malays, who apparently remained satisfied at having thus checked 
the interference of the Europeans in their internal affuirs. No- 
thing was done now by either party for 7 years, when, in 1652, 
the chiefs on being reprimanded for executing a criminal without 
confirmation, confessed their error. Small quantities of paddy 
were sent down yearly, ostensibly as the tenth of the produce, 
but evidently considered by the Naning people as merely a 
present to the Europeans. Finding the chiefs a little slack in 
1664 a force of troops was sent up to frighten them. On his 
return, the officer in command reported that he had met a number 
of Malays, or as they were called by the Dutch Menangkabows, 
peaceably driving home a flock of buffaloes in the evening, and 
that he had fired among them and killed two. The Governor in 
Council “ hoped this would do good by preventing the rebellious 
“« Menangkabows from disturbing them.” 

In 1679, Naning was ullowed by the Datch to enter into a 
separate treaty with Rumbow, the next state inland, and in 1701 
a treaty was made by the Dutch themselves with Johore, by 
which the protection of Naning was made over to them. To 
explain this a reference to the history of those states is neces- 
sary. Previously to the arrival of the Portuguese, a colony from 
the great Sumatra Kingdom of Menangkabow, at that time appa- 
rently the head and protector of all the Malayan states, had settled 
inland of Malacca, where lands were allotted tothem. In course of 
time they increased and formed 9 states, which were governed by 
a constitution similar to that of the parent state, but they were un- 
der the protection of Malacca; without, however, permitting any 
right to interfere in their internal affairs. When the Malays were 
driven out of Malacca by the Portuguese they formed a new ca, 
pital, Johore, at the south of the peninsula, and continued to rale 
over the same country as before, with the exception of Malacca. 
Naning, one of the 9 Sumatra states, from its close proximity natu- 
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rally fell under the influence of the Europeans at Malacca, and in 
course of time it was excluded from consultation with the other 8 
slates in questions of peace and war. Johore exercised a protec- 
torate over the 8 states, and doubtless over Naning also, in matters 
beyond the province of European government, such as settlement 
of appeals and hearing cases of importance with reference to reli- 
gion &c, till the yeor 1758, when in a treaty between the Dutch 
and Johere,—Rumbow, Sungie Ujong and Johole, three states on 
the borders of Naning, were detached, and with Naning, the pro- 
tectorate made over to the Dutch. However, the inconvenience 
of having no congenial resort for appeal and settlement of dis- 
putes and religious differences constantly arising among themselves, 
induced the states to apply to Johore to obtain for them a chief of 
the Royal blood of Menangkabow to occupy the place formerly 
held by the sovereign of Joliove. A communication was opened 
with Menangkabow and a prince of that family was sent over un- 
der the title of “ Iang de Pertuan Besar.” This prince exercises 
no direct power nor has he any revenues beyond the fees of his 
office. His duties are to sit as President over the Punghulus of 
the states, on all matters affecting the common interests, and to 
hear appeals in certain casea, without however affecting the local 
jurisdiction of the Punghulus, who, each in his own district, exer- 
cise an exclusive internal jurisdiction, with the aid of four coadju- 
tors under the name of Sookoos. For his support certain fees and 
customs are fixed, to be paid by the Rayats through the Pung- 
bolus. After the appointment of this officer, it was obvious that if 
the Europeans wished to retain their inflaence they must act on 
him ; accordingly it was arranged that, on the death of an incum- 
bent, his successor must pass through Malaceea, produce hia 
credentials, pointing out his lineage and connection with the Royal 
family of Menangkabow, and obtain permission to proceed inland 
where he should be regularly installed. This prince exercises 
power only in the 4 above named states, the other 6, as before, 
remaining under Johore. The English have long ceased to inter- 
fere with the appointment or examination of the Menangkabow 
prince, who proceeds inland without any ceremony or notice at 
Malacca. 


The power now obtained appears to have increased the influence 
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of the Dutch, as in 1703, on the resignation of the then Punghalu 
of Naning, they were enabled to appoint his brother to succeed ; and 
though the Naning people refused at first to accept the appoint- 
ment, they did so ultimately, on the Dutch sending up the Captain 
of the Malays, from Malacca, to remonstrate with them. The 
collection of the tenth of produce had been merely nominal, and 
in 1746 the quantity, had fallen to 200 gantangs, of the value of 
about 6 dollars yearly. The collection was in that year commut- 
ed for 400 gantangs, but on account of the poverty of the people 
one-half was remitted. The obvious reason was the inability of 
the Datch to collect the tenth, as the rayats paid regularly to the 
Punghalu, and could not be induced to pay a second tax to the 
Europeans, Under a weak government it is not to be supposed 
that the people of Naning would be checked by fear of their 
Enropean protectors ; and, accordingly, frequent instances are on 
record where, from tyranny and oppression on the part of the 
Naning Chiefs, the country has been so disordered that the Dutch 
felt called on to interfere for the peace of their own territory, aud 
in doing so frequently met with a repulse, as in the year 1761, when 
the Panghulu was repeatedly summoned to appear in Malacca, but 
as often refused to come down. Had there been any reason to 
consider Naning as part of the Dutch territory, it is impossible to 
believe that such conduct could have been overluoked. So long as 
the Europeans did not interfere with them, and were satisfied with 
a tribute of 400 gantangs of paddy, the chiefs and people of 
Naning had no objection to be called subjects, or any other name 
their European neighbours might wish. They were satisfied at 
being generally protected from external enemies, and for this 
protection they rendered the tribute universally exacted and paid 
in the east, in connections between a powerful state and its weaker 
neighbour. It thas would appear that the Europeans had a 
nominal claim to Naning as part of their territory, shewn by the 
acknowledgment of their right to one-tenth of the produce, but 
that, except on rare occasions, they never were able to interfere 
in the internal arrangements of the country, which was exclusive- 
ly managed, even to matters of life and death, by its native chiefs; 
and that the tenth, instead of being a revenue-levicd in Naning 
for the Datch, was merely a present or tribute of a few gantangs 
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of rice, not amounting to a thousandth part of the produce as 
will be shewn below, 

In 1795 the English became possessed of the Dutch Settlement 
of Malacca, and it was supposed that Naning followed as part of 
the settlement ; however, from certain reasons elsewhere stated, the 
English government did not pay much attention to the interior of 
the settlement. It appears that no notice waa taken of Naning 
till the year 1801, when circumstances eceurred which drew the 
attention of the authorities in that direction. On the 16th July 
of that year, a treaty was entered into by Colonel Taylor, then 
Resident at Malacca, with the Punghala and 4 chiefs of Naning. 

From a perusal of this treaty, which will be found in Newbold’s 
work, it will be evident that Naning was treated rather aa a protected 
state than as part of Malacea, as the European governments, in these 
countries, do not make treaties with their own subjects. In the 
year 1802, Dool Syed was installed as Punghulu of Naning by 
Colonel Taylor, on the condition that he was to use the English 
Company's Seal. The Dutch had succeeded in imposing a yearly 
tribute of buffaloes and fowls. The payment of baffaloes was now 
remitted, and in 1807 Colonel Farquhar remitted a tax of one rupee 
whieh had been levied on every boat coming down the Malacca 
river from Naning, This tax was one imposed in Malacca terri- 
tory and therefore was beyond the right of interference of Naning 
under any circumstances; it was now, however, abolished, thus 
leaving only the 400 gantangs of paddy and G dozen of fowls as 
tax or tribute.* 

The chiefs continued to exercise exclusive jurisdiction in Nan- 
ing, even to the power of life and death as before, till 1807, 
when Colonel Farquhar interfered and made a fresh settlement 
with the chiefs, by which the power of life and death was taken 
away and other matters of less importance arranged ; among the 
resi the before named remission of the tax on boats. Excepting 
in cases involving capilal punishment, however, matters as to the 
internal government of Naning were left on the old footing, no 
alteration being attempted till the year 1828. 

In 1825 Malacea was finally ceded to the English, when certain 


@ fn 1746 the tax had been reduced to 200 cantungs on the pretext of the porer= 
ty of the people, but it was in FIT6 raised again to 40 gantange. 
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steps were taken by government for the settlement of the internal 
affairs of the territory. It was found that none of the lands of 
Naning had been granted by the Datch, in the same manner as 
the lands of Malacca, a proof of itself, if further proof were 
required, that the Dutch did not possess Naning, and the question 
arose as to the disposal of the Naning lands. The Records were 
examined, and from them it was argued that Naning was an 
integral portion of the settlement of Malacca; that as such it was 
included in the maps and documents handed over by the Dutch 
authorities ; that by the treaties before mentioned, one with the 
Dutch in 1644 and a subsequent one with the English in 1802, it 
appeared in plain terms that Naning was subject to Malacca, as 
in both these documents they bound themselves to pay one-tenth 
of their paddy crops to the Malacca government, and they had 
continued to pay this tax, the smallness of which was attributed 
to laxity in the authorities not having made the collections. The 
settlement of lands in Malacca was already made on the footing 
that the rayats were to pay one-tenth of their produce to go- 
vernment as a land tax, and it would have been obviously an 
unequal and improper arrangement to tax one portion of the land 
of the settlement, and exempt the other, on the supposition that 
Naning, as appeared by the Records and treaties, was an integral 
portion of the territory of Malacca. The Governor was strength- 
ened in this course by finding that in 1822, the then Dutch 
Governor, Mr Thyssen, had taken steps to adopt a similar course, 
but on referring the case to Java for sanction, a delay had occur- 
red, and the English again had obtained possession before the 
decision of the reference. The Court of Judicature was at this 
time extended to Malacca, and the point arose as to whether 
Naning was to be subject to its jurisdiction. To the answer on 
this point, the other question as to the government right to 
exercise the usual functions in that district was left; a course 
obviously incorrect, as it ought to have been first decided whether 
Naning was part of the settlement; the other question solely 
depending on that. 

On the information derived from the Records, government 
determined to extend the Malacea system to Naning, as part of 
the settlement; and the Superjntendent of Lands was sent to 
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make a settlement. This officer found the difficulty so great, 
and expected so much opposition, that he requested a large foree 
of military to be detached to his assistance. He reported that 
the Punghula and other chiefs were tenacious in enquiring 
whether their jurisdiction was to be interfered with; that the 
Punghula offered to’ increase the present collections of rice from 
400 to 1,600 gantangs; that a large amount of rice, fowls, &c, 
was collected from the Rayats by the Punghulu; that the quan- 
tity of paddy reaped yearly amounted to much more than 4,000 
gantangs;* that a combination was being formed in the neigh- 
bouring states to assist the Punghulo in resisting government; 
and that the Rajahs were ground down by an incredible degree 
of tyranny and oppression, On this the Superintendent was 
directed to enforce the government orders as far as possible 
without the aid of military for the present, till a reference could 
be made to Pinang. In Council there was a division of opinion, 
but the sending troops to afford personal protection to the Super- 
intendent wag sanctioned. ‘The loval authority declined, however, 
to march troops tll it was made to appear that the Superintendent 
and Collectora were in danger. The Superintendent was so much 
engaged in other duty that he could not himeelf go up again ; 
but a Christian Collector was sent with a number of native 
writers, &c, to take down the account of the collections. They 
were met with a universal coolness and were In eonsequence 
recalled. The question was then reserved for the Governor, who 
was expected soon in Malacca. This delay and hesitation had a 
bad effect, as it inflamed the mind of the Panghulu, and laid the 
foundation for the resistance which was afterwards experienced. 

On the 25th February, 1829, the Governor arrived at Malacca. 
One of his first duties was the consideration of this question. 
Tne Superintendent of Landa waa directed to address the Pun- 
ghulu, pointing out the impropriety of his conduct, and requiring 
his presence at Malacca. Several letters passed between that 
officer and the Punghulu, but without any other result than 
adding to the embarrassment. 


* Ina previous report, dated July 1827, the same officer calculated the produce 
of paddy at about 1,128,000 gantangs, on which the government tenth, if levied, 
wo ald are amounted to 112,500 gantangs and not 400 cantangs as paid by the 
Puonghalu, 
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At this juncture the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, 
arrived in the Straits, and the local Governor was called to Pinang. 
The proceedings had hitherto been carried on through the channel 
of inferior and untrustworthy officers, as the Superintendent of 
Lands could not himself attend personally; and it was feared that 
the Punghulu had been instigated in his opposition by evil dis- 
posed persons. Accordingly the Deputy Resident, the highest 
officer under the Resident Councillor, was deputed to proceed to 
Naning to hold a conference with the Punghulu. The instruc- 
tions given to this officer were that he was not to insist, for the 
present, on the collection of the tenth, but to explain to the Puu- 
ghulu the absolute right of government to the payment and that 
the right was only waived, not abandoned ; to insist on a census of 
the population being made; and that he shonld not agitate the 
question us to the jurisdiction of the new Court of Judicature, and 
the consequent continuance, or otherwise, of the sovereign autho- 
rity hitherto exercised by the Punghulu. A party of sepoys 
was detached for a personal guard, and the Military authorities 
were directed to attend to a requisition for aid, to the fullest extent 
of their force, at a moment’s warning. On the Srd of July the 
Deputy Resident left Malacca, and arrived the same day at Sungic 
Puttye, on the borders of Naning. There was a Government 
bungalow at this place, and here he fixed his headquarters, A 
letter was despatched to the Punghulu, informing him of the 
arrival of a high officer from Malacca, and requesting his atten- 
dance. The following morning the Punghulu came, attended by 
his chiefs and by a large party of armed Malays. He was evi- 
dently very much agitated and discomposed for some time, till 
the Deputy had convinced him that there were no designs against 
his personal libeyty. The Deputy explained the views and wishes 
of government, and expressed regret that the Punghulu had been 
taking such an improper course; that government considered 
Naning as part of their territory, and consequently that it was 
subject to their authority in the same way as Malacca ; and that 
the Punghulu instead of being an obedient subject was in open 
rebellion. The Punghulu replied that he had been in a state of 
terror for some time; that all manner of reporls were constantly 
coming up from Malacca to the effect that he and his chiefs were 
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to be seized and transported ; but that now, having heard from a 
responsible quarter the real state of affairs, he and his people would 
give every attention and respect to the wishes of government ; 
that the census would be at once commenced; while on other 
subjects he would wait the directions of government. After this 
universal cheerfulness prevailed, and all recovered from their 
alarm. The Deputy proceeded on to Taboo, where he had fur- 
ther opportunity of conversing with the Punghulo, at his own 
residence. He found that the chief cause of dissatisfaction on the 
Punghulu’s part, was the fear that the establishment of the new 
Court, about which the most exaggerated reports were prevalent, 
would destroy his authority among his people, by taking away 
his right to adjudicate in all matters of complaint. In his report 
to government, the Deputy Resident stated that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to divest the Punghula of his Judicial authority ; 
as, from the great respect and veneration entertained towards him 
as a saint, the people would, to a man, arm in his favour; and 
further, there was every reason to believe that the late insubor- 
dination on the part of the Punghulu, had been caused by the 
machinations of evil disposed persons in Malacea, who took every 
opportunity of abusing his mind with the most exaggerated re- 
ports of the intentions of government towards Naning. 

After this meeting matters went on quietly pending the arrival 
of the Governor from Pinang. The census was taken, with the 
assistance of the Panghulu and chiefs; and the other matters in 
dispute were allowed to remain in abeyance. On the arrival of 
the Governor on the 18th of October, a letter was addressed to the 
Punghulu requiring his presence in Malacea, but, unfortunately, 
by this time the good effects of the Deputy Resident's mission had 
been done away with by the sinister efforts and insinuations of the 
Punghulu’s disloyal advisers. He positively declined to come to 
Malacea. This was a final anawer and it afforded the Governor 
an opportunity for insisting on active steps being taken to reduce 
the Paunghalu to submission. 

By his refusal to come down to Malacca after repeated sum- 
monses the Punghulu Dool Syed was in open opposition to Go- 
vernment ; and prepared to resist by force, any attempt on 
Naning. He had foreseen the turn mattera were likely to take 
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and had made preparations accordingly. His application to tle 
neighbouring states for assistance had been favourably received, 
and he had unbounded influence over his own people. The sanc- 
tity attached to the possesser of the miraculous bajoo and sword * 
had been turned to such account as completely to outweigh the 
evil effect of his numerous acts of tyranny and oppression. 

Mr Fullarton after a full consideration of the case in all ils 
bearings, founded on the information laid before kim, came to the 
conclusion that an armed force ought at once to be sent into the 
interior to bring the Punghulu to reason, Preparations were 
made accordingly. The arsenal was put in requisition and the 
troops prepared to march ; when, at the last hour, the expedition 
was countermanded. There was a difference of opinion in the 
Council. Those possessing intimate local knowledge could not be 
convinced, from the evidence laid before them, that Dool Syed 
and his predecessors were sufficiently within the category of sub- 
jects, after having so long exercised sovereign authority, even to 
taking of life, to warrant the sharp practice now proposed ; and in 
consequence @ more quiet course of negociation was recommended 
to be carried on by properly qualified persons. The governor, 
finding this opinion not to be weakened, at last, as the expedition 
was on the point of starting, referred the question to the Supreme 
Government, expecting to receive an answer in two months at 
farthest. Unfortunately the matter was referred from Bengal to 
England, and the delay proved to be a most serjous evil. No 
answer arrived for two years, during which time the local govern- 
ment was broken up, and Mr Fullerton, the former governor, had 
retired from the service. 

The English power had not been directly exercised in these seas 
for ages. It had been taken on trust, as reflected from India and very 
recently from Burmah; and now on the first appearance of oppo- 

® A concubine had been carried off from the Palace of Abdul Jalil, King of 
Jobore, by a Malay who fied with herto Malacca, The king wrote to Inche Aroom, 
the Captain of Malays at Malacca, at account of this terrible a and request- 
ed his assistance to rev the Royal honor. The Inche employed a Naning man 
named Juara Magat he krissed the man, while the woman was sent buck to 
Johore. In gratitude for this service the king recommended Juara to the Dutch 
and on the next vacancy, being eligible, he was made Punghulu of Naning. The 
king also presented Juara with a sword, called the “ satiated serpent,” and a silk 


jacket, both of which have descended as regalia, and are supposed now to confer 
on thelr possessor @ supernatura! power. 
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sition, the authorities hesitated. That this hesitation arose from any 
cause but fear, was not considered for an instant as possible, and, 
in consequence, a grand combination of all the surrounding states 
was formed to assist the Punghulu, who became eo elevated at 
the apparent weakness of the Europeans and at the unanimous 
eupport and encouragement of the native allies, that he threw 
the air of reserve and respectful resistance which he had hitherto 
worn. On a groundless pretext, in the month of October, 1830, 
he crossed the frontier of Malacca proper and seized a portion of 
land which had been granted to and held by Inche Surin, a Malay. 
The Inche came to Malacca, produced his title deeds, and reques- 
ted to be re-instated. Had the Court of Judicature been sitting 
at the time, this would have brought matters to a crisis, as, when 
jadgment had issued, the civil power must have protected the of- 
ficers of the Court in tha execution of process ; however ag no suc- 
cessor had yet arrived to replace Sir John Claridge, the government 
was not placed in that dilemma. A letter was sent tothe Punghula 
pointing out the impropriety of his conduct, and requiring him 
to restore the ground ; to this letter a haughty and insolent reply 
was returned. The answer to the reference concerning Naning 
had not yet arrived from England, the local government had lately 
been abolished, and the incorporated settlement was under a reai- 
dant at Singapore, and as he could not assume any responaibility 
no active steps were taken concerning the Panghulu. In July, 
1831, authority urrived from England to march troops into Nan- 
ing, when 150 sepoys ond a few native artillerymen with two 
6 pounders were ordered to proceed to seize the Panghula, Owing 
to the want of supplies in the arsenal it required 16 days to equip 
this foree, during which period of delay Dool Syed was enabled to 
make his arrangements. 

On the 15th July, 1831, a proclamation was issued by the 
Governor* informing the inhabitants that a force was going up to 
capture the Punghulu of Naning on account of his rebellions con- 
duct, requiring them to remain quietly in their houses, and promi- 
sing that they should be on the same footing as the people of 

* In order to avoid confusion in thia narrative T continue to use the titles of 


Resident Councillor and Governor, although they were not restored till the 10th 
April, of the following year. 
A 
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Malacca, except as to the tenths, which should not be levied at 
present ; that new Punghulus would be appointed ; and finally that 
they all knew that Naning belonged to the Company, and that it 
was only the Punghalu’s rebellious conduct which had brought this 
infliction on him. 

On the 6th of Aagust the force marched, accompanied by the 
Assistant Resident as Civil Commissioner. Provisions were sent 
by the river, to-be landed near the borders of Naning, and thence 
carried by coolies. The boats grounded far short of their in- 
tended destination, and on their return to Malacca the next 
morning caused a panic; being mistaken for the Malays, who 
who were supposed to have got into the rear of the advancing 
force, and thus were coming to sack the town. In marching this 
force the civil and military authorities were entirely without 
information, nothing was known of the country or of the opposi- 
tion likely to be made. The spies employed reported that the 
Naning people were entirely in favour of the English and against 
their own chiefs. It was afterwards said that these spies were 
chosen with so little care that they were, to a man, in the interests 
of the enemy and that in point of fact the whole population of 
Malacca and Naning were strongly in favour of the Punghulu and 
chiefs, who had numerous relatives and connections in Malacca, 
while the government could hardly command the loyalty of their 
own paid servants. On arriving at the boundary of Naning, two 
muskets were fired at the force. This show of opposition was 
made the pretext for burning down the houses of several persons 
who had made themselves obnoxious. With the exception of a 
few shots, now and then, from the jungle, no opposition was ex- 
perienced, till they arrived at Bukit Seboasoh, where a sepoy 
and coolie were wounded. By this time however the rigor of the 
force in destroying the houses of the chiefs had roused the feelings 
of the Malays and they came out in numbers to take vengeance. 
The provisions had not come up from the boats, and on the 
fourth day, their supplies being exhausted and not having any 
reliable information, the officer in commund determined to retreat, 
in which course he was confirmed by the receipt of urgent calls 
from Malacca to return for the protection of the town. The latter 
part of their advance had been made by a narrow path, in thick 
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jungle, and now they felt the full effect of their needless severity 
in barning the houses of the chiefs. The Malays had turned out 
with their axes, and, cutting down immense trees, had blocked up 
the roadway so that the officers were obliged to abandon the 
heavy baggage and to retreat as expeditiously as possible. On 
arriving at Sungie Puttye, one of the Government bungalows, 
which was stockaded, they halted till the 20th August, when the 
re-infor¢ement arrived from Singapore. This place waa held tll 
the 25th when the whole force was ordered to retire to Malacca. 
In the retreat the two gix-pounder guns were lost in the jungle 
from the difficulty of conveying them over the fallen trees. 

After the retreat, Dool Syed wrote down complaining that the 
Assistant Resident had come into Naning with sepoys, and shot 
down a Panglima who had been sent as an honorary escort to 
receive him. Tothisa dignified but moderate reply was made, that 
the Punghula had forfeited all claims to consideration, but still, if 
he came down to Malacca, matters might yet be arranged, without 
inflicting certain misery on him and his people; but the Panghulu 
was infatuated by the advice of his false friends, and refused to 
listen to any terms; on the contrary, he commenced to make incur- 
sions and to levy contributions in the Malacca territory. 

The opposition had now changed into a dangerous rebellion, 
which government could not tolerate. Requisitions for a large 
force were made to Madras and Pinang and pending their arrival 
the troops were confined to the neighbourhood of the town. 

On the 25th August, the detachment left at Sungie Puttye was 
ordered down, and the whole attention of the force occupied for 
the present in the defence of the town. 

On the 24th September, seven men, four of them of consequence 
in Naning, were brought down as prisoners by one of the Govern- 
ment Punghulos who had taken an active part in favour of Naning, 
but on sceing matters going too far, now found it convenient to 
alter his side. These prisoners had been sent into the Malacca 
territory to levy contributions, and they were ultimately transported 
to Bengal as state prisoners. 

On the 24th October, the Punghalu and Chiefs wrote an appeal 
to the King of England, complaining of the treatment they had 
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received at the hands of the local government. In the month of 
January, 1892, re-inforcements arrived from Madras, and several 
detachments were sent on in advance to occupy the post still in 
possession. Colonel Herbert, the Commanding officer, left for the 
field on the 2nd of March, 1832, and the second campaign open- 
ed. After the retreat of the last expedition a number of Malays 
had been employed to cut down the jungle to such a distance, on 
each side of the road, as to prevent farther blocking by felling 
trees across the path. In this duty the men had been protected 
by an armed party of Malays, but unfortunately the work had not 
been conducted with spirit ; and, in consequence, the troops now 
were obliged to cut their own way, by slow and painful toil, 
through the nearly impenetrable forest for some miles;. a 
labour which might have been avoided, at least in the Malacca 
territory, by a little previous attention to the employment of coolies. 

A proclamation was prepared by the Resident Councillor warn-< 
ing the people not to put their property mto armed stockades as 
they and all found in them would be destroyed ; and informing 
them that if any of them, while employed in their usuul peaceful 
occupations in the villages or fields, should receive injury from the 
troops they might appeal to the officer in command who would 
redress their grievanees. This proclamation was unwisely rejected 
by the Governor and another substituted, simply warning the 
people to stay at beme, as all found im arms would be treated as 
enemigs. 

In the advance Dool Syed tried the patience of the officers and 
men by not firing first. His object was to be able hereafter, in 
his complaints, to say that he had only aeted in self-defence and 
that he had not commenced the fighting. 

The delay caused by having to clear the road had a depressing 
effect on the treops and elevated the Malays in an extraordinary 
degree. They now smrrounded the camp, and gotting into the 
rear, threatened the communication with town, the only source of 
supplies. From the nature of the country, the enemy’s numbers 
or disposition could not be guessed at, and # was reasonably 
supposed, from parties appearing at different times and at distant 
places, that they were numerous. On the 18th April, after a 
serious check, the commanding officer in writing to government 
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reported his critical situation, being closed up and his communica- 
tions cut.offin the rear; he urgently requested reinforcements, stating 
that if they did not rapidly arrive, the force must act on the defen- 
sive. The Government Punghulus, were inert and opposed 
ebstacles to obtaining any assistance in the matier of coolies and 
messengers; however, by great exertions, « body of 50 armed 
Malays was sent up to open the read to town, The Malays were 
daily becoming more bold; and bad now actually stockaded them- 
celves on the flanks of the poets eccupied by the troops, and the 
situation of affaire had become so eritical that, on the 26th April, 
a pressing requisition was made for European soldiers from 
Maulmain as the nearest European garrison. 

On the 80th April, a most valuable ally went op in the person of 
Syed Saban, a native chief who exercised a considerable influence 
on the future success of the expedition, Syed Saban was the sony 
by a female of low origin, of one of the Arab adventurers who 
constantly visit these countries, as prieats and traders, and who 
enjoy high consideration and privileges in right of their country. 
Syed Saban early shewed signs of intelligence and superiority.; 
but, as his mother was of low origin, and hia father had not been 
able to acquire a recognised position, it was necessary for the Syed 
to endeavour to carve out a fertune for himself. His first step 
was to effect an alliance with some of the neighbouring chiefs ; 
and in this he soon succeeded. He married the daughter of Rajah 
Alli, the Iang de Pertuan Madah of Rumbow, to whose fortunes 
he then attached himself. At the eommencement of the Naning 
disturbances Rajah Alli was actively engeged egainst Rajah 
Laboo, the Menangkabow ehief who had come over to assume the 
office of “ang de Pertuan Besar.” Rajah Labeo had brought 
with him from Sumatra a man of the most violent and flagitious 
character. named Rajah Krajan, whose adviee and measures 
proved fatal te his protector, who had before this time been obliged 
to fly to Malacea for protection, on being driven out of the intertor 
in consequence of the excesses of his follower. At the commence- 
ment of hostilitics, the Punghulu of Naning worked on the fears 
of Rajah Alli, in order to obtain his co-operation against the En- 
glish, by circulating a report that Rajah Laboo had becn taken 
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under protection by the English, and that after Naning shotld ba 
subjugated, he was to be gratified by the expulsion of Rajah Alli 
from the interior and his own elevation to the head of the 
Menangkabow states. When the first expedition started for 
Naning, Syed Saban was sent to watch the force, and to observe 
if Rajah Laboo and his followers were present as asserted by the 
Pingbulu of Naning. Letters were also sent to government to 
enquire into the truth of the reports of ulterior intentions against 
Rajah Alli. To these letters answers were sent denying the truth 
of such reports. Unfortunately they miscarried, not without 
suspicion of treachery, and although Syed Saban reported that 
Rajah Laboo did not accompany the force, the Punghulu was 
able to satisfy them that he would join afterwards, pointing out 
the evident insincerity of government in not denying the truth of 
the reports when an opportunity had been offered by Rajah Alli’s 
letter. Syed Saban joined the Naning forces, and to his energy 
and talents are due the defeat of the first expedition. He it was 
who blocked the force by felling large trees in their rear, thus not 
only preventing them from receiving supplies from town, but 
ultimately perilling the safety of their retreat, Time, however, 
proved that there was no foundation for the reports about the 
English alliance with Rajah Laboo, and in consequence Rajah 
Alli and Syed Saban became alive to the true state of affairs. 
They had sufficient foresight to know that the struggle between 
the English and Naning must cventuate in favour of the former 
and they gave intimation that they might be detached from the 
confederacy, and be brought with their whole power to act against 
their former ally. Their objects in desiring the alliance were to 
secure the protection of government to place Rajah Alli at the head 
of the interior states ; and to secure Syed Saban as his successor in 
Rumbow. The Syed had also a further aim ; he wished tosecure, 
with the aid of the English government, a right to levy a tax at 
the Lingie river, on all tin and other produce brought down that 
river. A meeting was arranged to take place at Simpang, a neu- 
tral territory on the Lingie river, and there on the 19th January, 
1832, a treaty was agreed on which: provided that Rumbow should 
withdraw from the Naning confederacy and should assist the En- 
glish. In pursuance of this arrangement Syed Saban had now 
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joined the camp with his followers. Rajah Krajan had previously 
gone to Naning, where he took an active part ia the operations 
against the English troops. 

The effects of Syed Saban's presence and co-operation were in- 
stantly felt. Hitherto the troops had been harassed by constant 
attacks, and an apparent ubiquity of the enemy. The command- 
ers laboured under the important disadvantage of a total ignorance 
of the country and an absolute want of even the most ordinary 
information, The feeling in favour of the Punghulu asa saint, 
warring for the faith against infidels, was so strong that nothing 
could induce the rayats to assist in any respect against him and it 
was found that the spies employed were universally false, convey- 
ing perfect intelligence to the Malays of all the movements of the 
Europeans; and at the same time keeping the latter in the dark 
as to their opponents, It had been supposed that a very large 
force of armed Malays was on foot, as they were felt at dif- 
ferent times, and in all directions, but Syed Saban soon put 
matters on a more satisfactory position. Without giving the 
number of the enemy,* he communicated information as to the 
days when attacks might be expected; as well as the days when 
the stockades would be empty. When an attack was meditated 
by the Malays it was neceseary to collect the men previously, for 
the purpose ; buffaloes were killed, and a grand feast given; after 
which they set out on the expedition. When not collected in this 
way for an express purpose, the stockades and other defences were 
left in the sole charge of the few personal followers of the Pun- 
ghulu. The country was a succession of densely wooded heights, 
with low swampy flats intervening. Theroad from Ching towards 
Naning had not been sufficiently cleared, in the time between the 
first and second expedition, and the troops were now forcing their 
way upwards towards Taboo, the capital of Naning, by the clow 
process of clearing the jungle and forming their own road. Before 
Syed Saban’s information was fully imparted to the Commanding 
Officer, much valuable time was lost, apparently from a want 
of confidence in the Syed’s good fuith, caused by the absence 
of any respectable means of communication. The presence of a 


* He says now that there were never more than 50 or 100 In arms at any one 
time. 
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Civil Commissioner who could have had the confidence of both 
parties, and whose knowledge of the natives would have prevented 
imposition, was much required; but in answer to the urgent 
requisitions of the commandant for such an officer, the reply was 
that there was no one at present available, but that the déficiency 
would soon be supplied. 

The following extracts from the despatches of the officer com- 
manding the troops to the Resident Councillor, will point out his 
position and the services of Syed Saban at this period :— 

Head quarters, Sungie Puttye, 31st March, 1832. 

“ Suggested that as a temporary meusure two Companies 
“might be called from Pinang” if the troops were to remain in 
Naning; “ the propriety of warning tle Madras government to 
“ hold another native Regiment in readiness.” 

On the 18th April, after a “ severe contest” he “ solicits that a 
requisition be immediately made for the following addition to 
“his foree’’—artillery, 3 subalterns, 2 sergeants, 30 men, and 
12 gun lascars; 1 conductor, 1 sub do and 40 store lascars; sap- 
pers and miners, 2 companies ; European Infantry two companies, — 
native infantry one ‘complete Regiment—and concludes his letter 
thas—“ it is further a most painful duty to report that [am of 
opinion if speedy reinforcements are not afforded me that the war 
“on the part of the British must become merely defensive”. 
Those acquainted with Indian warfare, will casily know the mean- 
ing of this sentence. 

Between this time and the 16th of May, when three companies 
arrived in Camp from Pinang, the Colonel continued to write in 
the same strain. Thus on the 20th April, he says—that he could 
make no forward movement, that even if he did take the stockades, 
he had not troops to keep them, that the roads across the rice fields” 
were destroyed and filled with “ ranjows” (caltrops), that all he 
could do for several months, would be to maintain a good position, 
and keep the rear open ;—28th April, that he did not contemplate 
the possibility of advancing, even with the three companies from 
Pinang ;—6th May, he urges that a further requisition be made for 
reinforcements, being of opinion, with the officer next in command, 
that another native Regiment and 2 companies of European infan- 
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try ought to be sent, for in addition to thoge already requested on 
the 18th April, and he concludes the letter by describing this re- 
quisition as of “ absolute necessity”;—4th May that the three com- 
panies, anxiously expected from Pinang, will be of no avail beyond 
atrengtliening his position, and lightening the fatigue of officers and 
men, but that they cannot enable him to goon, On the 16th May 
the 3 companies arrived, and, on the 18th, Colonel Herbert writes 
that he cannot find in them anything beyond a partial relief to his 
overworn men, that he dreads the absence of reinforcements will 
protract the service, that “I look upon this force as next thing 
“to knocked up” but that he may find hissituation widely different 
ifthe Resident Councillor would send him astrong supply of fight- 
ing men, or intelligence of a compact having been made with some 
of the native chiefs. Such is the picture of his position and prospects 
drawn at this period by the officer commanding the force. 

Syed Saban arrived in camp on the 30th April. On 3rd and 
14th May he performed some service, but lhe had not yct.acquir- 
ed the confidence of the Commandant, who at first was naturally 
doubtful of the ability of a petty chief, with a few half armed 
followers, to overcome difficulties which had effectually checked 
his disciplined and well provided force, On the 17th May, Syed 
Saban proposed an attack on Bukit Seboosoh, one of the chief 
positions of the enemy, where Dool Syed had concentrated all his 
efforts in erecting stockades; and to this place, he staked his repn- 
tation for supernatural power and sanctity, that the British could 
not advance, Syed Saban proposed to attack these lines on the 
17th of May. He succeeded in getting possession of the stockades ; 
a succeas which effectually broke up the confederation. Coldnel 
Herbert had applied for the sanction of government to allow Syed 
Saban to-make this diversion, and on the 2lst May he wrote thus 
to the Resident Councillor you will have heard from rumour of 
“the success of Syed Saban, which appears to have been‘ very 
‘* complete, and at present without a man having been touched, The 
#¢ only point of consideration which made me backward in permit- 
“ting his project without high sanction, was the conviction that-L 
“could not assiat him to any extent with my present meane, and 
“ this fact stares me now in the face, for, unless this exploit draws 
“ off the followers of Dool Syed, it is extremely probable that, for 
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« want of troops in the present sick state of the force, I cannot oc- 
“ cupy the ground taken and victory over the stockades will be of - 
“no avail.” In this however the Colonel was wrong: once in pos- 
session of the stockades he had force to resist ten times the utmost 
power of the Malays, who had no possible chance, at any time, of 
retaking a work held by the regular troops. The blow inflicted by 
Syed Saban at Seboosoh was serious, and called forth the best 
efforts of the Malays to retake the defences; in which however 
they .signally failed; and thereafter the war became a series of 
advances, till, at last, Taboo itself was taken. Syed Saban’s local 
knowledge and means of gaining correct information as to the 
enemy’s movements, enabled him to select days for attack when 
he could count on the stockades being very slenderly provided 
with defenders ; a species of knowledge in which the officer com- 
manding the force was singularly deficient. 

The interior had hitherto been plentifully supplied with mili- 
tary stores and provisions through the five rivers, and so long 
as these supplies continued, it was anticipated that resistance 
would last; as there were no means of coercing or inconvenien- 
cing the neighbouring states. An attempt had been made to 
form a blockade, but the operation failed, having been from 
necessity entrusted to the faithless crews of local gunboats. At 
this juncture, however, it had become essential that some means 
should be adopted for bringing a pressure to bear on the neigh- 
bouring states, which were covertly assisting Dool Syed. The 
means were made available by the opportune arrival of H. M. 
S. “ Magicienne”’, under the command of Captain, Plumridge. 
That officer, after being put in possession of the merits of the 
case, tendered his hearty co-operation. It was arranged that an 
indiscriminate blockade should be established on the Lingie and 
Cassang rivers, extending, however, only to the ingress of military 
stores at Muar river. The other two rivers, Malacca and Du- 
yong, being within the English territory, were under the strict 
supervision of the local departments at Malacca. The blockade 
commenced on the 8th of June, and the effect was instantaneous, 
The inconvenience and indeed misery, which a blockade of these 
rivers, so easily made by the power in possession of Malacca, 
effect, are inconceivable in countries where life can be sustained 
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without external assistance, The pressure was now found to be 
so effectual, that petitions poured in daily from all the surround- 
ing native states, praying that the rivers might be opened, and 
disavowing any complicity with Dool Syed and Naning affairs. 
Finding government firm in purpose the chiefs, one by one, 
deserted Dool Syed, as the only means of saving themselves from 
destruction. 

This blockade, togethor with the information and co-operation 
of Syed Saban, smoothed matters in the interior. Tha troops 
were able to advance more rapidly, and on the 15th of June, 
Taboo, the residence of Dool Syed, was taken, after a very slicht 
resistance. Some outworks at a considerable distance were first 
earricd, when the officer in command observing Syed Saban to 
push on towards the chief defences, followed up with his whole 
force, and the place fell. Dool Syed narrowly escaped. The 
box was found in which his regalia, the sanctified sword and 
jacket, were kept, but the contents had been carried off. This 
operation finished the war. Dool Syed, deserted by all the chiefs 
and driven from his capital, forfeited the veneration and belief 
in his fortune which had hitherto preserved for him the adher- 
ence of his people, and wandered about an outcast till February, 
1834, when he surrendered unconditionally at Malacea. 

When the Punghalu sow the extensive preparations being made 
for the second expedition, he became seriously alarmed, and sent 
letters to several individuals in Malacca to intercede for him; to 
these he received the reply that he must comedown to Malacca and 
make his submission in person, but that his life would be spared, 
In February, he wrote again, promising to give upthe guns lost in 
the let expedition, and to abdicate his Punghuluship in favour of 
either his son or nephew; to this a similar reply was given on 
the part of government. On the 2nd of June, he sent a messarra 
to the advance to enquire if his lile would be spared: to this he 
received for answer that he must surrender unconditionally, and 
trust to the mercy of the government. On the following day, 
on the arrival from Malacca of a gentleman who had consented 
to act as negociator, Dool Syed threw himself at his foet and 
burst into tears, bitterly regretting that he had been led into his 
Present situution by the councils of false aud designing friends, 
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Unfortunately for himself, he was not yet: sufficiently terrified. 
He asserted that he did not contemplate resisting government, 
bat only the oppressive acts of subordinates, and offered to 
deliver the two guns at Sungie Puttye, the post at the boundary 
of Naning. An. armistice was agreed on at this meeting, to 
allow a reference to town; but the following day it was broken, 
whether treacherously or inadvertently does not appear,-by an 
attack on a post held by the troops at Parling. On-the 6th, 
the answer to the reference arrived, to the effect that Dool 
Syed must bring down the guas to Malacca. This he refused to 
do, and operations commenced with renewed vigour. There can 
be little doubt that Dool Syed was misled as to the position in 
which he was placing himself with the British government. He 
was encouraged in the belief that he was in opposition to a subor- 
dinate officer only;.and those who were in a position to advise 
him to the contrary, refrained from doing so, doubtless for reasons 
of their own. The expenditure of the large sums of money, 
necessary in protracted operations in the-intcrior, was a bait too 
attractive among a population in which the European and English 
element was insignificant, and other private objects placed many 
in a position where their interests were too strongly opposed to 
their duty. Since this settlement was finally taken over in 1825 
there has hardly been’a single European inhabitant, independent 
of government, whose interests and feelings are in support of Bri- 
lish supremacy ; and, if it again becomes subject to any other 
nation, the British name and recollection will be obliterated in a 
day. Had there been any influential Europeans with British 
feelings in the settlement, or had the government officers been pro- 
perly informed, the Naning war could never have ocourred.. It is 
evident, from the result of the Mission of the Deputy Resident in 
July, 1829, that if the policy then opened had. been carried out 
under the superintendence of European officers, assisted by proper 
influences of the-well disposed inhabitants, and not opposed by the 
the sinister efforts of aliens, Dool Syed would have been brought to 
a- sense of his true position, and the matters in difference between 
him and the authorities would have been arranged on a footing 
satisfactory to both parties, The subsequent history of this chief 
may be here narrated. Government provided him with a house 
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and land in Malacea and gave hima pension of 200 rupees a month, 

The following extract from a report of the Resident will explain 
the reat, “He lias effected the purchase of the contiguous 
“paddy fields, is devoting attention to the cultivation of the gail, 

“id turning his mind to trade, i is praclising ag a physician, is mak- 
“ing money. As respects pecuniary means he is certainly more 
“independant than he ever was at Naning; he now wears shoes, 
“keeps a buggy and is occasionally employing a goldsmith.” 
The fact of his having becn pensioned has done more to strengthen 
the influence of government among the surrounding. states 
than the result of the war in other respects. He died peaceably 
in August, 1849, and his children inherit his Malacca property. 

In the month of July large re-inforcements of European and 
nalive troops arrived from Madras, but as there was no further 
necessily for their presence, they were sent back immediately. 
Two Companies of Europeans were detained for ashort time as 
a reserve, pending the arrangement of matters in the i interior, a3 
the occupation of the troops in Naning had afforded opportunities 
for marauders at Mount Ophir to make encroachments, 

Two or three years before thia time the Tumonggong of Muar 
died, leaving a son and successor of immature age. The couniry 
of Muar, being virtually independant of the nominal Sultan of 
Johor, from want of power on his part to interfere effectually, 
the relatives of the young Tumongzong, not being apprehensive of 
any opposition either from him or from the British, seized the 
opportunity to make themselves mastera of the country, each in 
his: own. district. Two of them, Ahat and Mahamat, took the 
districts round. Mount Ophir, where they came into collision with 
the English on account of their claims and violent encroachments 
on the territory of Malacca. During the continuance of the 
Waning war they became so insolent and tyrannical that the coun- 
try was-deserted by the rayats, who were deprived of their lives and 
property on the slightest pretexts, and finding themselves unop- 
posed they gradually came across the boundary, and took pos- 
session of a tract of land at Chabow which formerly had 
been in dispute between Malacca and Muar. The Sultan was 
requested to drive out these miscreants, he issued an order to the 
two chicls and a force of military was sent upon to be stationed 
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near the borders, at Assahan and Rheim, where posts were 
retained for some years. 

A Civil Servant was sent up to Naning, during the continuance 
of military operations, to act as political commissioner. He 
arrived at head quarters in the end of June and afterwards 
was authorized to hold a Court of Requests and a Police 
Court for the trial of cases of minor importance. . This officer 
died on the 6th of August following, from over-exertion in the 
duties of his office, and unfortunately no successor was appoint- 
ed to the vacany. In the month of October, 1832, the Governor 
visited the district of Naning and appointed a number of Pun- 
ghulus, on the same footing as those of Malacca. The old sys- 
tem of native government was completely abolished, and an 
arrangement made with a gentleman of Dutch descent in Malacca, 
who agreed to introduce the system of tenths, to make a census of 
the population, number of houses, quantity of grain planted, and 
extent of lands exempt under the system. ‘or these services he 
was to receive an allowance for travelling expences on the usual 
scale and to be permitted to appropriate the tenths. It is almost 
needless to add that this arrangement was soon annulled as adyan- 
tageous neither to government nor to the natives, 

After the war was concluded Naning became in effect, what it 
certainly never had been before, an integral portion of the Knglish 
territory ; the constables and bailiffs then for the first time began 
to serve process there as they do in other parts of the settlement 
without reference to native rights or institutions. The country 
was treated in the same manner as the other districts, Panghalus 
were appointed and the Malacca land system wasintroduced. As 
the waste lands were not subject to any claim, such as those of 
Malacoa proper, Government took possession of them, but from 
want of proper establishments nothing has been done in the way of 
granting titles or of effecting improvements. The apathy and ill 
success which have attended all attempts ir. Malacca have produc- 
ed similar results in Naning, population does not increase, protec- 
tion is not extended and revenue is not collected. 
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Ewtracts from a letter from S. Garling, Esq. Resident 
Councillor at Malacca, to the Governor, communicating 
information previous to the Naning war. 

4. Malacca is bounded on the eastern border by the Cassang 
river, which separates us trom Muar, This country is under the 
government .of an hereditary chicf, styled Dato Tumonggong, 
whose residence is in a village called Pangeallang Cota, not far 
up the Muar river. The present chief is very young, and suc- 
ceeded his late father about two years ago, Availing themselves 
of his youth and inexperience, several of his relatives have posses- 
sed themselves of independent authority. Unkoo (or Tnankoo) 
Tuan, his uncle, is chief of Se Gammat, situated on an inferior 
branch of the Muar river, containing about 400 houses, This 
ehief has claimed independent jurisdiction, Inche Ahat and Inche 
Mahomed, who reside at Sungie Dua, a small village situated on 
the eastern bank of the Cassang river, not far fiom Mount Ophir, 
are distant cousins of the Tumonggong’s, and are also now inde- 
pendent. These are the two individuals who have given us of late 
s0 much-trouble at Rheim and Chohong. Since the late disturban- 
ces, whieh have involved the expediency of withdrawing our small 
detachment of sepoys from Rheim, they have seized upon all the 
formerly disputed land at the foot of Mount Ophir. From the 
inhabitants they have levied the tenth, and have driven away Inche 
Allang, whom we placed there as a Pungholu. This Inché 
Allang and Inche Barimah, who, you may remember, had pos- 
session of the land, and was obliged by us to quit about three 
years ago, are I believe, related to the Tamonggong; similarly 
with the two former. Inche Ahat and IncHe- Mahomed have, 
from their exactions, obliged the workers of the small gold mines 
of Gemmy, at the foot of Mount Ophir, to abandon their labors. 
These two men are disposed to render every aid in their power 
to the Punghulu of Naning, and have had the boldness to 
threaten that they would’ stockade Ayer Panas. Unkoo Tuan 
sent some arms to the Punghulu of Naning. I am not aware that 
the Tumonggong rendered any aid, and I'am inclined to believe he 
would prefer remaining on friendly terms witli us, 

o. From Mount Ophir to Quallah’ 8i Marabow, on a branch 
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of the Lingie river, is an irregular line running in an average 
direction nearly due west. To the northward of this boundary 
and to the. westward of the Lingie river, are the governments of 
Johol, Rambow and Sungie Ujong. 

6. In speaking of these countries, I am unavoidably led 
occasionally to associate with them the district of Naning. But 
in doing so, I am not to be understood as implying that the 
Pungholus of Naning for many years past have claimed to sit 
as members of their council, or to be consulted as a party whose 
interests remain inseperably united with theirs. I must further 
observe, that I cannot vouch in every instance and to the very 
letter, for the truth of all the details contained in the notes which 
follow. Ihave diligently set myself to gather what information I 
could, and I feel satisfied as to the general authenticity of all that 
is most material. 

7. Sungie Ujong, Rumbow, Johol and Naning, are each 
governed by a Punghulu Belantaye and four Sookoos, These 
four Punghulus derive their origin from Menangkabow. The line 
of succession observed is similar to that prevailing in the royal 
family of Pagarooyong in Menangkabow, which is through the 
sister’s son, and not the son of the deceased ruler, 

8. Over these four Punghulus is a titular chief, designated 
Tang de Pertuan Besar. This chief is not succeeded by any 
member of his local family. The selection is vested in the 
Menangkabow ruler, from whom the individual so selected brings, 
in token of his appointment, a document termed “Trompah”, 
containing the genealogy of the Pagarooyong royal family, with 
which the Iang de Pertuan Besar of our interior mvst be 
necessarily connected by blood. This chief resides at Sri Me- 
nantic, where an Istana is built for him; but he does not, however, 
possess any regalia, neither has he any people or territory which 
he can claim as immediately his own. Menangkabow ha’ no 
practical ascendency over the councils of our interior; neither 
is any tribute or periodical present paid or sent to the ruler of 
Menangkabow. The supremacy, if such it can be termed, is 
simply titular. The Sultan of Johore is no longer considered 
as the head of these states. 

9. At Sungie Ujong there exists another officer, atyled Raja de 
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Raja, or the Raja Shabandar. This. functionary has jurisdiction 
in all matters connected with the River, and the trade carried on 
by water carriage, His office is. of considerable importance, in 
consequence of the extensive tin trade carried on at Sungie 
Ujong. Sungie Ujong is the least populous and powerful of the 
four districts, although the chief of it is considered as “ Elder 
Brother” of the four Punghulus and takes precedence of them. 

10. Rambow presents a political variety. This district is 
divided into Rumbow Uloo (the principal village of which is 
Chambon) and Rambow Ilir (the principal Settlements being 
Penacy and Gandaar.) Each division has its four Sookoos. The 
Pungholu Belantaye, or * Punghula Rumbow" presides in Rum- 
bow Uloo, but has always had equal jurisdiction over Rambow 
fir, At the last election, however, Rajah Allie (of whom I 
shall presently speak) managed to bring about the appointment of 
a second Panghulu to preside over Rambow I[lir. The person 
elected ia named Pakat; and it is supposed that on his death he 
will not be succeeded by another, particularly as Rajah Allie’s 
interests have of late been warmly supported by the Panghalu 
Belantaye of Rambow Uloo. A further innovation has since ob- 
tained in the Government of Rambow, by the nomination of an 
Tang de Pertuan Mudah. This chief ranks next to the Iang de 
Pertuan Besar. He has no regalia, neither has he any people or 
territory of his own, being in this respect as powerices and helpless 
as the Iang de Pertuan Besar. It may be here noticed, that the 
terms “ Punghulu and four Sookoos” mean the Punghulu of 
Rumbow Uloo and the eight sookoos, Timmerman Thyssen, the 
late Dutch Governor of Malacca, entered into treaty with Rum- 
bow in 1819. The treaty is dated Sth June, and is signed by 
Rajah Allie, as Rajah of Rambow, Lellah Maharajah, as Punghalu, 
and Gempah Maharajah, Muarbangsa, Sangsorah Palawan and 
Bangoah Balang, as Sukoos. 

ll. Johol is the most powerful of the four states, Naning, as 
stated in para. 6, is not longer a necessary portion of the union. 

12, There are other places and chiefs subordinate to Punghulu 
Belantaye of which the subjoined is a list. The term Punghulu 
as applied to the subordinate chiefs, is unconnected with any modi- 
fying epithet, whereas the world “ Belantaye” is understood as 
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an affix to the same term when speaking of the four principal 
Panghulus. 

Under Sungie Ujong are Lingie and Terachie, in part. The 
Jand of Lingie is an integral part of Sungie Ujong, but the origi- 
nal founders of the colony removed from Rumbow. The natives 
speak of the father of Lingie as deriving his origin from Sungie 
Ujong and the mother her’s from Rumbow. The Chief of Lingie 
is styled “ Dato Mudah” and is without Sookoos for reasons set 
forth below. Terachie is situated on the boundary between Sri 
Menantie (which is subject to Johol, as mentioned below) and 
Sungie Ujong. There are therefore two bands of ampat sookoos, 
as at Rumbow (para. 10) one presiding in each division. The 
Punghulu resides on the Sri Menantie side. The inhabitants are 
believed to be descendents of people from Menangkabow. 

Under Rumbow are Tamping and Caroo, at each of which 
districts are a Punghulu and four Sookoos. Lingie also is partly 
dependent upon Rumbow, or at least acknowledges titular alle- 
giance, as stated above. Under Johol are Sri Menantie, Pondong 
Passir, Jumpool and Giminche (whence the principal part of our 
gold is procured), and Terachie in part, as stated above. At 
each of these places area Punghulu andfour Sookoos. Sri Menan- 
tie is the residence of the Iang de Pertuan Besar. 

Naning has no dependencies and certainly none which are not 
subject to our ascendency. 

13. The mode .of succession on vacancies is somewhat as fol- 
lows :— 

The Iang de Pertuan Besar (or as he is sometime termed, the 
Rajah Besar) he succeeded as noticed in para. 8. Owing to family 
quarrels, to the weakness and the ignorance of the person last sent 
from Menangkabow and possibly the non-interference of. our 
government, the course of succession has been recently interrupted. 
Rajah Laboo now at Malacca possesses the “ Trompah,” and is 
styled Rajah Pagaruyong (the capital of Menangkabow) or Iang 
de Pertuan of Sri Menantie. The Iang de Pertuan Besar cannot 
assume office until he is recognized by the Punghulu Belantaye. 

The Iang de Pertuan Mudah (or as he is sometime styled Rajah 
Rumbow or Rajah Kichil) is considered as elective by the Pun- 
ghulus, Sookoos and people of Rumbow and subject to the confir- 
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mation of the Iang de Pertuan Besar, He resides at Bandaar, a 
villags situated on the Rumbow branch of the Lingie river, rather 
highor up than Qualla 3i Marabow. 

The Punghulus Belantaye are succeeded, ax already noticed, 
by sister's eons, selected by the Sookoos and people, and con- 
firmed by the Iang de Pertuan Besar. The Punghulu of Naning 
cannot properly assume office without the previous sanction of 
the European authorities at Malacca, as the Rajah Besar of 
Pagaruyong can have no voice in the election, nor has he any 
‘titular controul over the affairs of Naning. 

The subordinate Panghulus, the Sookoos, the Rajah de Rajah 
of Sungie Ujong and the Datu Mudah of ‘Lingie are all elective. 
The Punghulus are elected by the Sookoos and people, and 
receive the sanction of the Punghulu Belantaye immediately 
superior. The Sookoos are usually nominated by the Punghulus, 
but in strict regard to the general sense of the people. The 
same may be said of the officea of Rajah de Rajah and Dato 
Mudah. These two offices and that of Punghulu are nevertheless 
usually preserved in the same family, if not in respect of blood, 
at least in regard to connection. 

14. There is considerable difficulty in correctly ascertaining 
in what the revenues consist, and upon what general principle 
they are distributed or appropriated. It has been noticed above, 
that the two Iang de Pertuans are without regalia, people or 
territory; neither have they any certain revenue. The Iang de 
Pertuan Besar levies fines on offenders in cases adjudicated by 
him, consisting of disputes between rayats of different districts, 
and of matters especially submitted for his judgment by the 
Punghulus. The Tang de Pertuan Mudah appears to enjoy 
all the fines arising out of differences where Rambow is con- 
cerned, as in such cases they are submitted for his own decision. 
Both the Iang de Pertuan expect contributions (called “ poon- 
gootaro”’ or gathering) on occasion of marriages, births and 
deaths in their families, or on any political emergency. 

The Ponghulus levy fines in casea adjudged by themselves, 
and are aided by contributions, something after the manner ob- 
taining with the [ang de Pertuan. The Punghulu and Rajal 


de Rajah at Sungic Ujong and the Dato Mudah of Lingie, 
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énjoy considerable advantages from the tin mincs. The Pun- 
ghulus of Johol and Giminche reap something from the gold 
mines. The Punghulu of Naning, in addilion to the usual 
levies, receives annually from cach dwelling house 5 gantangs 
of paddy, 2 fowls and a cocoanut. 

The Sookoos partake in the fines and emoluments received by 
the Punghulu, and are assisted when making feasts in their 


families on special occasions. 





The following are said to be the places immediately on the 
boundaries between Rumbow and Malacca. The lands of Na- 
ning are immediately contiguous to those of Rumbow : 

Quallah Si Marabow. The junction of the rivulet Si Marabow 
with the Rumbow branch of the Lingie river. There is here a 
small village standing partly in Rumbow and partly in Naning. 

Ayer Belantaye. A swamp. 

Ramooningh Chandong. A tree stands here. 

Lanjoot Manis _— do. do. 

Padang Cachar. A plain with a Chachar tree. In this plain 
the Malacca and Rumbow authorities have occasionally met 
for political correspondence, The plain is near the Taboh and 
Cherane Putih, the residence of the Punghulu of Naning. 

Kubor Goonjaye. Here is a mound of earth, raised over the 
supposed grave of a Portuguese of rank named Goonjaye. 

. The foot of ‘Tamping hill. ‘The hill is on the Rumbow side. 

Tamping Tengah. A village belonging in part to Rumbow 
and in part to Naning. 

Dusoon Pringit.* An orchard of fruit trees and a house on 
the Naning side. 

Dusoon Capur. An, orchard and houses as above, partly in 
Rumbow and partly in Naning. 

Dusoon Soonggar. do. do. 

Bukit Putoos “Divided Hill”, The boundary line runs. 
between the two hills. 

Darian Dua Batang. Two durian trees.on cach side. They 
are replaced when dead by others being planted, 


® The term “ Pringit”, signifies a Portuguese. The word intended is “ Farin~ 
gee”. The Malays experience dilliculty in pronouncing the letter F, 
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A line drawn from Uloo Tabong to Uloo Baitang Malacca, 
both of which are on the Malacca side. 


The titles granted of old by the Sultau of Johore, are said to 
be as follows :— 

Bandahara. This ia the noblest. It appertaings to the chief 
of Pahang. He places the crown on the head, or the chain over 
the neck of the newly inangurated Sultan. Without his and the 
Tomunggong’s concurrence the Sultan cannot be recognized as 
such. The Bandalhara is said to have jurisdiction over all affairs 
connected with the waters of the sea, 

Tomunggong. “Te is said to have jurisdiction on the islands. 
The term Tuanku (or Unkoo) is prefixed to this title, There 
isasecondary title styled * Dato Tomunggone” which is borne by 
the chief of Muar. 

Calana. This title supposes to have jurisdiction on the main 
Jand. It was conferred on the chief of Sungie Ujong. 

Pangawa. <A title applied to certain members of the royal 
blood. One used to be stationed at Rhio and another at Linggin. 

Rajah Mudah, the Sultan's Deputy at Rhio. 

Panghulu. This is an ordinary title. The four Punghulus 
of Sungie Ujong, Rumbow, Johol and Naning, by way of dia- 
tinction are styled Ponghalu Belantaye. The term “ Dato” is 
usually prefixed to this title. 

Sookoos, are the heads of tribes. 

Since the Sultan of Johore has withdrawn his active control 
from the adjoining districta, a variety of innovations are becoming 
prevalent in respect of the titles borne or claimed by varioua 
Chieftains. The Tomunggong of Muar is properly “ Dato To- 
munggong”., The custom obtains of styling him “Unkoo (or 
Tuanku) Tomunggong”. His uncle at Se Gammat is no other 
than “Inche Tuan”, but he receives the more honorable appella- 
tion of “Unkoo Tuan”. The Tomunggong’s relatives, Inche 
Ahat and Inche Mahomat, claim the title of Rajah, &e, &c. 


Gunong Ledaug or Mouut Ophir, is principally situated in the 
Muar territory. The small gold mincs of Gemmy, mentioned 
in para. 4, arc on the Muar lands. From thence to Uloo Batang 
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Malacea is the boundary line between Malacca and the lands of 
Jobol. From Uloo Batang Malacca to Quallah Si Marabow 
separates Naning from Rumbow. From Si Marabow, the Lingie 
river marks the boundary between Malacca and the lands subject 
to the Punghulu (or Calana) of Sungie Ujong. The westward 
bank of the Lingie river is crowned with jungle or uncultivated 
lands as far up as the Lingie colony under Inche Cattas. 


a 


The original chiefs of Sungie Ujong, Rumbow, Jobol and 
Naning, emigrated from Menangkabow, and received grants of 
land in the interior from the Sultan of Johore. The following 
titles were conferred by the Sultan, viz.:— 

Dato Calana Puturoh, on the Punghulu of Sungie Ujong, by 
virtue of which he is termed the “elder brother” of the four, 
He takes precedence of them. He is also said to have a superior 
proprictory right in the soil. 

Lella Maharajah, on the Panghula of Rumbow. 

Sutiya Maharajah, on the Punghulu of Johol. 

Si Rajah Merah, on the Pungholu of Naning. 

The history of this last title is said to be as follows:—In the 
early part of the last century the Sultan of Johore wrote to 
Inche Aroom, the Captain Malay, an officer of considerable local 
authority and gencral influence at that period, complaining against 
one Gampa de Langha, who had inveigled away one of his 
concubines, and with her had taken refuge at Naning. The 
Sultan required that this man should be put to death. The 
Captain Malay concerted with a man named Juwarra Langgang 
of Naning. This man consequently slew Gampah de Langha, 
and the concubine was returned to Johore through Inche Aroom. 
The gratified Sultan transmitted to Juwarra Langgang a silk 
bajoo, a sword and two slaves (a boy and a girl), and conferred 
upon him the title of Si Rajah Merah. On the death of the 
incumbent Punghula of Naning, Si Rajah Merah, although not: 
of the tribe from whence the Punghulus were selected, was, 
through the influence of the Captain Malay, invested with the 
office of Punghulu; and it has continued in the same family ever 
since. On this occasion he was presented with a gold mounted 
stick. 
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The silk bajoo and the sword are still in-the possession of the 
Panghulu. They are considered as peculiarly sacred, and as im- 
parting sanctity to their possessor. Once a year they are bronght 
out. The sword is then cleaned by the Punghula. He holds the 
bajoo extended over smoking incense, and the Sookoos and people 
bow to the earth, repeatedly exclaiming “ Doulat’ (Holy !) 

I am informed that of the descendants of the two slaves sent to 
Juwarra Langgang, aa mentioned above, there are now existing 
about 300 persons. They are n> longer viewed as slaves, but arc 
considered as especially devoted to the interest of the Punchulu, 
to whom alone they are amenable, having no concern with, and 
being in no manner subject to the jurisdiction of the Soakoos, 
They are called “Orang Tallah” (people presented) and their 
head man is termed “ Sookoos tiga Nének.” 


The law of succession in Menangkabow, referred to in the con- 
text, is said to haye taken its rise from the following incident. 

The Iang de Pertuan or Sultan of Pagarooyong (the capital of 
Menangkabow) built-a large vessel, but unexpected and seemingly 
invincible difficulties wore opposed against every attempt to launch 
her. The chief dreamed that his efforts would succeed only 
in ease a pregnant woman of the royal blood would lie her length 
under the keel of the vessel. His daughtor refusing to meet his 
wishes, the chief addressed himself to his sister. She complied 
and the consequent reward was that of establishing the right of 
succession in the sister's son. 

Alout 20 years ago, overtures were made by several Chinese 
to Inche Aman, the father-in-law and predecessor of Inche Cattas 
the present Dato Mudah of Lingie. Their object was to under- 
take the working of the tin mines at Sungie Ujong. The tin 
must be brought in small boats from the mines as far as Lingie, 
and there it may be transhipped. Hence the Datto Mudah reaps 
his advantage. Kawal, uncle of the present Calana, was then Pun- 
ghulu of Sungie Ujong. Kawal agreed that the mines should be 
worked. Each time the tin was melted, whether much or little, 
whether the produce of one mine or the accumulated produce of 
several, he was to receive 3 bahars of tin (of 3 piculs each) at the 
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rate of 30dollars per bahar. For cach mine the sum of 6 dollars 
was to be paid to the owner of the ground. 

The Chinese commenced their labor on funds provided by the 
Dato Mudah. This chief obtains the funds from the merchants 
of Malacca. He has been accustomed to engage with certain 
individuals at Malacca, that all tin passing down the Lingie river 
shall be consigned to them. In return he receives an annual pre- 
sent. He is said to have received so large a sum as 2,500 dollars, 
of which 1,000 dollars were reserved for himself, 800 dollars were 
yielded to Calana, 400 dollars to Rajah de Rajah, and 300 dollars 
to Canda Allie and Inche Mahomed (who were concerned in the 
original founding of the Colony,) and some other individuals. 
Since the disturbance, of which an account is subjoined, this mo- 
nopoly has ceased. Dato Mudah now éontents himself with 
—— 1 dollar per bahar on all tin which enters or passes Lingic. 

1828 there were about 600 Chinese miners, divided into 
ten Kongsees or companies. They latterly seemed to have pre- 
sumed upon their number, and by their conduct gave great 
umbrage to Calana and Rajah de Rajah. In consequence of some 
misconduct with a woman at Terachie, the natives about two years 
ago rose upon a party of the Chinese and murdered one of 
their number, Their countrymen at the Sungie Ujong mines, 
availing themselves of the absence of the Calana, who was then 
at Sri Menantie on the business of the Iang de Pertuan, proceeded 
in a large body towards Terachie. They were met by a party of 
the Malays and compelled to fly. They were pursued to Sangic 
Ujong, attacked and many were killed. The Chinese abandoned 
the mines, and their property was confiscated. Dato Mudah 
thereupon represented to Calcna the serious difficulties in which 
himself and the Lingie people would be involved with the Malacca 
merchants, whose funds were largely involved in the tin specula- 
tion on their responsibility. The Calana consented that the tin 
yet in the mines (Timah Carangan) and the Tin Ore (Timah 
Bijé) should be given up. The melted tin (Timah masak) 
found in the houses, amounting to about 18 piculs, was however 
confiscated, $ of which were to be given to the Tang de Pertuan 
Besar, and the remaining 4 to be reserved to himself. Some of 
the Chinese were subsequently induced to return to the mines. A 
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fresh engagement was to be made; but thus far nothing has been 
concluded. The Calana has proposed that he shall receive 4100 
for every Chinese dwelling house, with a dollar for every bahar of 
tin, and shall reserve to himself the opium monopoly. The. Rajah 
de Rajah was also to receive half a dollar on every bahar of tins 


Prior to 1819, during the course of which year Bahogoh, the 
Punghulu of Rumbow, died, it seems that there was but one 
Punghulu at Rumbow. There were then appointed two, viz :-— 
Renneh and Pakat, nephews of the deceased Bahogoh. Renneh 
was appointed Punghalu Belantaye of Rumbow Uloo (de darat), 
and bears the title of Lolla Maharaja, and Pakat was declared , 
Punghula of Rumbow Ilir (or de Baroo.) 

The selection of a Punghulu from the regular family is vested 
in the eight Sookoos. On the death of Bahogoh, the four Sookoos 
of Rumbow Uloo announcéd Renneh as the sucoessful candidate, 
The Sookoos of Rambow Ilir, under the influence of Rajah Ali, 
declared Pakat as Punghula. His title is Sidire Maharaja. As 
Pakat resided near Bandar, the village residence of Rajah Ali, this 
chicf would gladly have secured to him the undivided Ponghula- 
ship. To this the Sookoos of Rumbow Uloo could not consent, 
very probably vexed at the preference which Rajah Ali had shewa 
fcr the Sookoos of Rumbow Ilir when treating with Timmerman 
Thyssen. Of late, the sentiments of the parties have changed: 
Renneh has sided with Rajah Ali and Pakat is opposed to him. 
At Pakat's death it is probable he will not have a suecessor, as his 
nomination was anomalous and he is not a favorite. 

The office of Ione de Pertuan Mudah is of no long standing. 
Rajah Itam, the predecessor of Langgang Lawoot, (the late lang de 
Pertuan Besar, who died in 1824) married the daughter of Rajah 
Asail, Rajah Assil wae the son of Rajah Adil, the imimediate pre- 
decessor of Rajah Itam as Iang de Pertuan Besar. Rajah Adil 
married a Rumbow woman, by which marriage he had issue the 
above Rajah Assil and a daughter. On the death of his wife Rajah 
Assil married a woman from the family of the Rajah of Jalaboo, 
most probably the sister of the Rajah. By this marriage Rajah 
Adil had a son named Rajah Saboon, and subsequently to the death 
of hia father, the people of J ane elected Rajah Saboon their 
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king. Tho Panghulus Balantaye and the Rumbow Sookoos being 
consulted, they consented that Rajah Assil should be elected Rajah 
of Rumbow, and be styled Iang de Pertuan Mndah. Rajah 
Assil had four sons and two daughters. One of the daughters 
was married to a Bugis chief, from which marriage sprung Rajah 
Ali, the present Rajah Rumbow, or-Iang de Pertuan Mudah. 
Rajah Ali is said to have concerted with a piratical chief against 
his grandfather’s dignity, if not against his life. Having failed in 
the attempt he retired to Sungie Nipah. 

The other daughtcr was married at first to Tuanku Sch (since 
dead, leaving one child), She latterly retired to Lingic. From 
thence she was afterwards invited to Sungic Ujong and married 
to Rajah Laboo, by whom she has several children. Rajah Ali 
is apprehensive of her resentment should Rajah Laboo succeed 
as Tang de Pertuan Besar, 

The son, named Rajah Haidjoo, foll in love with the daughter 
of a celebrated Hadjee, who was related to Rennch (now 
Pungbula of Rumbow). The Hadjee refused to give up his 
daughter, and Rajah Hadjee suceceded in carrying her off to the 
Istana (or place of his father’s residence). TKassip, the Punghulu 
of Rumbow, complained to Rajah Assil, who cither could not 
or would not satisfy him. A rupture ensued. The Panghulus 
and Sookoos sided with Rennch. Iam told that in the iaterior 
it is not considered correct to dethrone or to fight against a chief, 
unless a chief of similar or equal rank leads the party. In the 
present instance a deputation was sont to Rajah Ali. He consent- 
ed to be their leader. By negociation, Rajah Ali prevailed upon 
Rajah Assil to vacate the government, and to retire to Naning. It 
is belicved that Rajah Ali swore to re-instate his grandfather, so 
soon as matters were somewhat quicted. Rajah Hadjce quitted 
Rambow with his wife and came to Malacca, Subsequently he 
abandoned her, She returned to Rumbow. He persevered in 
bad habits and practices and became a neglected vagabond. 

The Punghulus and Sookoos having been prevailed upon to 
elect .Rajah Ali as Rajah Rumbow, Rajah Assil discovered 
that he had no hope in his own abstract pretensions, He came to 
Malacca, and addressed himself to Captain Farquhar, tho Resident. 
Tt was at first intended to support him against Rajah Ali, under 
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the belief that government were virtually bound to do so by trea- 
ty. The Pinang authorities were against interference, and Rajah 
Assil was thrown upon his own resourses. He is now dead. 

Rajah Ali does not feel himself quite secure, His futher being 
a Bugis, he is viewed as the son of a foreigner. The pretension 
of Rajah Cronjan and the animosity of his aunt, who is married 
to Rajah Laboo as above noticed, rendered Rajah Ali somewhat 
aNnXIOUS. 





About.50 years ao, five men named Inche Aman, Incha Ma- 
hamed, Canda Allie, Inche Jahoodin and another whose aame I 
caunot discover, oriviually men of Rhio, who had emigrated to 
Penaji in Rumbow, removed with their families to Lingie, where 
with the consent and under the guaranty of Culona they founded 
the present colony of Lingie. It is situated about 2 hours row 
from the junction of the Rumbow branch with the Lingie river, 
and about 4 hours row from the sea. The land was covered with 
jungle, as is the case with the surrounding lands and the ground 
between Lingie and the sea. There may now be about 100 houses. 
The whole of that part of the country belongs to Calana. He 
appointed Inche Aman the local chief under the designation of 
Dato Muda, IIc has no Sookoos or ministers. Calana adopted 
this plan instead of nominating Inche Anam Pungchulu with Soo- 
koos, as this would have required the sanction of the other Pun- 
ghulu, and Inche Amam and his followers being of Rumbow or 
intermarried with the people of that district, the chicfof Rambow 
might have enjoyed too much influenco in the affairs of Lingie. 

There are gold minca at Gominche which are worked by Chi- 
neso and Malays. For cach person working at the Gominche 
cold mines, the Punghulu of Gominche receives a mayam (or 
3-320th of a catty of coll.) That chiof visits the mines once or twice 
a year, and on such occasions he receives a small present from cach. 
The Punghulu of Johol, who is the superior of the local chief, docs 
not derive any settled revenue from the mines. He sends annual. 
ly 2 or 3 buffaloes to the mincs ag a present and they return to 
him a tahil of gold for each. 

-There are a few tin mines in Gominche of small value. 
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About the year 1758 the Sultan of Johore mode over to the 
Datch authorities his interest in Rumbow and all the interior dis- 
tricts connected with the government of the four chiefs of Soongie 
Ujong &c, with.the understanding that his own name instead of 
that of the Sultan of Rome (or graad signior) should be mention- 
ed in the prayers offered up in the Mosque. 

The Punghulus in the interior are said to have represented to 
the Sultan of Johore, that as he had withdrawn his right of 
supremacy, they wished to have as their titular head some native 
chief from Menangkabow, from whence they derived their origin. 
The Punghulus accordingly communicated with the ruling autho- 
vities in that country, and an individual connected by blood 
with the royal family of Pagaruyong was consequently deputed. 
The credentials produced by this chief was a document termed 
“ Trompah”. 

The chief so deputed was to present himself and produce his 
credentials, in the first instance, to the local authority at Malacca. 
This practice has of late years fallen into disuse, Lenggang 
Lawoot, who succeeded about 1813, passed at once into the 
interior without regarding the usual practice. Rajah Laboo in 
1828 did the same. Rajah Radin is now recognized as Iang de 
Pertuan Besar, although no official communication on the subject 
has been made to us. This is the less called for of late years, as 
we have studiously avoided all interference with the politics of the 
interior. This titular chief cannot, however, resume authority 
until he has been accepted and acknowledged by the principal 
chiefs of Sungie Ujong, Rumbow and Johol. Naning has scarce- 
ly any thing to do in the affair, in consequence of her connection 
with Malacca. 
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SIMA AND suUMBAWA." 
Dy I, 20LLINGER. 
Chopter I. 


FORM AND SATURE OF TILE COUNTY. 


1. Surrounding Waters. The Sea, Bays and Straits. 


Tre Island of Sumbawa is to the South compleicly washed by 
the Indian Sea; to the North by that part of the Indian Sea which 
ig properly called the Celebea Sca, To the West it is divided by 
the Strait of Allas from Lombok, and to the East by that of Sapie 
from the country of Mangareij and its numerous neighbouring 
islets, 

The Strait of Allas is less used than those of Lombok and Sapie, 
on account of the numerous islands lying in it, which-are dreaded, 
although without cause, for they are close to the shore and offer 
no real obstruction. The enrrent is less strong there than in the 
Strait of Lombok, and generally runs during the east monsoon 
towards the south, and during the west monsoon towards the 
north,—thus in an opposite direction to the wind. 

The following bays in the Strait of Sunda lie on the Coast of 
Sumbawa. Beginning from the south, the bay of Chereweh, in 
which are two emall islands. Still further towards the north, and 
only eeparated from it by a mountain, follows the bay of Taliwang 
called Kerta Sahari. Both bays have favorable anchoring ground, 
and are good places of shelter in the east monsoon. I have heard 
it said, however, that high seas are sometimes experienced in the 
last. Rivers fall into both bays and afford a supply of water. 
Provisions can alzo be procured in the villages of the same names. 
Taliwang, however, lica at more than an hour's distance from the 
bay. Chereweh is also known by the name of Labu Ballak. 

To the N. of the bay of Taliwang follows,—first, the little Labn 
Bru, and then the larger Labu Sagena or the bay of Setelok, which 
lies at the distance of 14 hour from it. Threc islets are found at ils 
northern point. Still further to the north we have Telok Allas, 
whieh is distant about half an hour from Allas. This bay is not 


* Translated for this Journal from the “ Verlondlelingen van het Bataviaasch 
Genootsehap van Kunsten cn Wetenschappen” Vol. AATIL, 100. 
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large, but decp and sccure at all seasons. The row of islets which 
here stretch along the coast, protect it against the force of the sea 
from the N, in the season of the N. W. winds, and it is sheltered 
from the 8S. E. winds by the mountains. At the western point 
lies a very small island, on which is the village Bungen, inhabited 
by Orang Bajo. 

The strait from this widens, and the coast runs N. Eastwards. 
The many Labus, which are found here, are not properly bays, 
but only safe anchorages, sheltered by the range of islands above 
mentioned, such as Labu Boéer, Panyorong, Labu Paddi, Lebbo, 
Labu Bua, &c. -The narrowness of the Strait of Allas may bo 
judged from the fact that prahus can pull from Allas to the oppo- 
site Coast of Lombok in three hours. We can sail with a good 
wind from the bays of Taliwang and Chereweh to Piju on the 
opposite side in an hour, and from the capes on this side in clear 
weather we can distinguish single objects on the opposite coast, 
such as men and buffaloes. The narrowest part of the straitis but 9 
nautical miles broad. If we now proceed along the north coast 
to the eastward, we have the small bays of Manini, Bremang, Logg, 
Karang Match, Padas, Labu Tuntie and the larger bay of Sum- 
bawa. The last only is of importance toshipping. Prahus lic 
in the western end, that is, in the bay of Labu Tuntie. Both are 
pretty deep, but are too much exposed to the N. and W. winds. 

Of all the Sunda islands Sambawa has the most bays in com- 
parision to its size, and is divided into some large peninsulas, 
of which we shall afterwards speak. Some of the bays are so 
large and at the same time so closed in, that they might almost 
be described as inland seas. If the island wore better peopled, 
this cireumstance,—that is, this peculiar geographical constitution, 
ought and would exert the most favorable influence on the 
development and civilization and on the material interests of the 
population. As it is, however, at present, the greatest advantages 
of the geographical position are useless. The extent of the 
coasts stands to the size of the surface on Sumbawa as 140: 222 
and on Lombok as 53: 104, thus on the first almost as 1: 14, 
and on the last ns 1: 2. For these observations I have chiefly 
found occasion in the largest bay (Telok) of the country, namely, 
that of Sumbawa, which is not to be confounded: with the an- 
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chorage (Labu Sumbawa) already mentioned. If wo take into 
consideration the relation which exists between the size of the 
bay and its narrow entrance, then it with justice merits the name 
of inland sea, 

Its greatest length (from the deepest inlying part of the bay 
ef Kowanko to Tanjong Menangis) is 49 minutes or 12) georra- 
phical miles. Its greatest breadth (from Ampang to the mountain 
Tambora lying opposite,—from the 8. W. to the N, E.} is 18 
minutes or 4) geographical miles. It thus possesses a surface of 
about 38} square geo-raphical miles, that is, almost equal to the 
residency of Batavia. Pulo Moyo blocks up the entrance and 
only leaves a small strait for passage on both sides. The western of 
these two Straits is called Salee, the northern, between Pulo Moyo 
and the mountain Tambora, Batahay. Both are very deep. I 
have only passed throngh the first, and found no ground in the 
middle at 100 fathoms. Close under Palo Moyo we had 20 
fathoms. The strait is sufficiently broad to allow a ship to beat 
up. In ita length the bay of Sumbawa runs from the 8. E. to the 
N. W. -The prevailing winds blow in the same direction, that is, 
from the §.E. and, in the rainy season, from the NW.W.. They are so 
heavy sometimes, that they are dangerous to prahus, as I myself 
have experienced. In the upper part of the bay we have sometimes 
flaws of wind, as they are called, which proceed from the amall val- 
lies between the mountains in the East. There is a strong stream 
in the strait by which we enter the bay, setting into the bay with 
the flood and running out with the ebb. In the east monsoon the 
strength of the ebb is greater than the flood; in the west monsoon 
the opposite is the case, When the moon passes the meridian the 
flood comes in so much more rapidly, that there is ebb and flood 
two times a day. The two shores of the bay are very dissimilar, 
The southern is very flat and indented with small bays, covered 
with islets which have fresh water. The northern shore, on the 
other hand, consists of high mountains without water, and exhibits 
almost a straight line, without any bays or inlets. Here the 
water is very decp close in shore, and we have frequently no 
anchorage; in the south, on the contrary, it is mostly shallow. 
In the western part of the bay, most of the small bays run from the 
south to the north; in the middle from the south east to the north 
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west, and in the upper part of the bay wholly from the east to 
the west. 

The smaller bays in the large bay of Sumbawa, from the 
West to the East, along the South coast, are the following :— 
On the right hand side of the Strait of Salée the bay of Pan- 
yorong. On the other side of the entrance, Labu Banga, two 
hours long, very small and deep. It runs from the S. to the N. 
There are reefs on both sides of the cntrance. The long, small 
and deep bays formed by the mainland and the islands next follow 
each other, viz—Labu Kuris, Labu Torata and Labu Ticris, 
Prahus can here pass between tle mainland and the islands; 
but ships cannot. From here the bays change in form and 
direction. Labu Kollong is large, broad and shallow. It re- 
eeives several streams. The neighbouring country, like that at 
Kuris, is flat and allavial, 

In this bay especially, the South East wind, which is also 
called Angin Kollong, blows very strong. The land in the S. E. 
is very much lower than anywhere else on the island (Kollong 
means also low land); the S. EB. wind therefore reaches this, 
and it blows with redoubled strength through the bay and out of 
it. The ground of the bay is a mixture of sand and mud. 
Ships cannot approach close to the land. Next follows the 
smaller Labu Santong, with two arms, and two islets in the 
western arm. Labu Ampang, which is precisely similar to Labu 
Kollong. Both lie in the direction of South East to North 
West. A considerable number of prahus resort here, by means 
of which the neighbouring village of Ampang carries on some 
trade, 

To the right of the last, lies a smaller bay called Labu Haji. 
Labu Kowanko, of which the back ground is called Labu Krebé, 
It receives the rivulet Kowanko, and on the East is inclosed by 
the islet Kowanko. 

The following places, all in the upper part, come next :—Laba 
Chuni with o rivulet, Labu Lara, with a rivulet and islets, Labu 
Sonapa with a river and Labu Gembo which lies from the N. E. 
to the 8. W. with a rivulet. It is not very large but tolerably 
deep. At the entrance we have 13 fathoms of water. Near to 
the shore there are some large rocks in the bottom, which would 
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be dangerous for vessels, but they lie in sight and can be avoided: 

On the other side of the mountain Ruhu thare lies another sthall 
eteek, the only one on the north side of the bay. Pils Moyo has 
no anchoring ground on its east side, but on the west side there 
ig one called Labu Haji, which may at least serve aga refage in 
easterly winds, Small rivulets here afford water. 

To the east of the mountain Tambora follows the bay of Sangar, 
of which we find the following subdivisions, going form east to 
west :— 

a The bay of Bin, into which a small river falls. The 
entrance is narrow and rocky on both sides, while in the middle ig 
is deep and approachable. Pirates sometimes take shelter in this 
small bay, 

h. The bay of Belambu, or Sanger in amore limited sense. 
Open and without dangers. The Company’s ships sometimes 
came here in former times, to load sandalwood. 
¢, That of Kambu, in the kingdom of Dompo, where éapan- 
-wood is shipped. 

d. The bay of Kilo, more open than the above and'lying fur- 
ther to the eastward. The road must be very good in the cast 
monsoon. 

The bay of Bima, at least as regards the entrance and the 
northern part, is better known than all the previous ones, because 
it is most frequented by ships. The remarks concerning the flood, 
ebb and current in the bay of Sumbawa, are equally applicable 
here. The current inwards in the west monsoon is stronger 
than that outwards, and in the east monsoon the reverse. © 

In the outer bay there are some good anchoring places, aa well 
to the south of and near Batu Puti as near Batu Pah or the so 
called Portuguese cavern. We find here a small, narrow and 
deep bay, where there is a beautiful spring of clear water in abun- 
dance, whieh can also be used as a bathing place. The mouth 
of the inner bay is so small, that ships have scarcely room to enter, 
It is fortunately very deep close to the shore, else it would be im- 
practicable for the entrance of vessels. Near the point of the go 
called Southern Fort, the breadth is only about 1, ofa German 
mile or 800 paces. 

The so called Northern Fort lics on an islet close to the shore, 
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and neither ships nor prahus can pass it on the west side, as at ebb 
there is almost no water there. The mountains on either side of the 
entrance prevent any but the winds from_N. and §, from prevailing. 
Whenever the last are strong, vessels cannot enter and must anchor 
in the outer bay. In the same manner in a strong N. wind no 
ships can leave the bay, in which otherwise they can lie as secure 
as in any other bay of the Indian Archipelago. The landing place 
near Bima is bad, because the water to a considerable distance has 
become shallow from the allaviam washed down. Directly oppo- 
site lies Pulo Kambing, the passage by the west side of which is 
impracticable for ships on account of reefs and shallows. To the 
south of Bima the bay is broader, but on the other hand decreases 
gradually and regularly in depth towards the upper part. Ships 
do not go further southwards than to Bima. Further inward 
there exists, however, a very brisk trade for native vessels, and 
even with very large prahus. 

The length of the bay from Tanjong Batu to the southern 
point of Pulo Kambing is about 1} German miles; the length 
of the southern part from the last place to the upper part, is 
probably more. Some hours to the S. of Bima lies the bay of 
Belo with a river of that name. Still further on, the bay at 
length divides into two shallow arms, into which several rivulets 
discharge themselves. A small tongue of land, at whose extre- 
mity the islet (Nisea) Sedu lies, divides the two arms. From 
Belo to the hills of Silah, an alluvial flat stretches round the 
bay, on part of which no trees grow, and which, covered with a 
thick bed of ashes and sand, is partly covered at high water, 
while the water deposits much salt on the ground at ebb. 

From the bay of Bima to Pulo Naru, oppasite Pulo Gunung 
Api, there are different small bays, which are inclosed by the 
mountains. I do not know them by name, however, ahd they 
are not particularly large or of importance. 

Here we find the much frequented Strait of Sapi, which is sepa- 
rated from the Strait of Mangareij by the island Komodo, and 
with these divides the islands of Bima and Flores from each 
other. The current in this Strait is very strong, stronger that in 
that of Allas. The direction, however, is the same. The nu- 
werous islands in the Strait of Sapi, and some imperfectly known 
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reefs lying io the South of it, make it more prudent to proceed 
through the Strait of Allas. On the West side of the Strait, 
along Bima, the following bays lie from the N. to the 8S, :— 

Labu Kandang (also Labu Wiera) with a broad opening to 
the N. E. To the North the long Tanjong Naru. 

Labu Tengeh, with a small river. To the N. a tongue of land, 
Tanjong Tengeh, stretches out into the sea. 

Labu Loka, very small. In the neighbouring valley there is 
a small spring. 

Labu Kallo, narrow and deep. On the North side of the 
entrance is a rock, which bears a perfect resemblance to a coffin. 
This bay is probably the bay which is marked in the charts under 
the name of Britannia Bay. 

Labu Chiri, very narrow and deep. It receives two rivers of 
this name. This bay is probably the same as that known on the 
charts as Rees Bay. 

Tabu Kowo. It is deep with a sandy ground, and has two 
broad but short arms, into which two rivulets discharge themselves. 

Now follows the large and much frequented bay of Sapi. It 
affords at all seasons of the year a good anchorage, and is inclosed 
by hillocks in the N. and 8. It is divided in the middle 
by a group of islands. It has in consequence two entrances, ong 
on the north and the other on the south. Ships must always 
chuse the last. The first is only practicable for prahus. 

On the south coast of the country there are doubtless many more 
bays, but they have not yet been properly explored, The high 
sea makes the approach difficult. Near Prado for instance, there 
must be an inlet behind the islet lying there. 

The bay of Chempi to the 8. of Dompo, which is even more 
like an inland sea than the bay of Bima, is very well known to 
me. It is 2} German miles long and at the broadest place a mile 
wide. The entrance, on the other hand, is so narrow, that large 
ships, even if there was sufficient water, could not enter. The bay 
is but two fathoms deep at the entrance, in the middle four, and on 
the north side only three,—at flood one fathom more. Formerly 
there were pearl banks hore. Pirates have sometimes visited 
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2. Capes and Islands. 


The south western promontory of Sumbawa is marked upon the 
charts Table-point. I do not know the native name. It lies in 
116° 47° East Longitude (Greenwich) and 8° 5S’ South Latitude. 
Horsburgh gives it 116° 42’ E. Long, and 9° 2’ S, Lat. The 
north western point is Tanjong Labu Bua, which however has 
another name. It lies in 117° 11’ E. Long. and 8° 23'S, Lat. 


Between these two points the following islands are found in the 
Strait of Allas, from the 8. to the N. 

In the bay of Chereweh two small islands, named on the 
charts Green and Button Islands. 

Near the northern point of the bay of Sagena three islands, call- 
ed by the natives Gili Satu, Burung and Lawang. 

Further to the north there is a@ range of islands, extending 
parallel with the mainland to Labu Bua, and which gives the 
character of a bay to the sea lying behind it. The islands 
of this range, are, in their order from the S. to the N, Belang, 
Tatagen, Passeanet, Pakuku, Genang, (also called Pulo Rangeh) 
Busser (also Pulo Kalong), Gili Belo (also Pulo Panjang, that is, 
the long island) Segattel, Ai-Tawar and lastly Kamudung. These 
numerous islets differ very much fromeach other. Som are long, 
originating from coral reefs, having more length than breadth and 
are covered with jangle. The first and the four last above named 
belong to this class. They prolong themselves on both sides in 
coral reefs, but leave sufficient room between to allow ships to 
pass through. 

All the others are high islets, consisting of volcanic formation, 
and mostly cone-shaped in appearance, covered with grass and 
without cliffs around them. 

The sea decreases in depth behind these islands from the 8. to 
the N. In the S. it has above 30, in the N. near Panyorong, &c, 
only 4 or 5 fathoms depth, as the natives informed me. From 
whence the name Timor Iyung or Yang for this row of islands 
is derived, I know not, I never heard it used by the natives, 
Near the western point of the entrance.of the bay of Allas there 
is. an islet called Bungen, having a campong on it inhabited by 
orang bajo. All the other isléts are uninhabited. Those which 
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lie in the W. part of the Strait are considered as belonging to 
Lombok. In front of and in. the. bay of Sambawa there are the. 
following islands :— 

-Pulo Medang, low, covered with jungle and uninhabited. 
Probably a coral formation, and surrounded by rocks. 

Pulo Moyo obstructs the entrance of the bay of Sambawa, 
It ia G square German miles in size, everywhere hilly, and in 
almost all places very steep. The sea which washes it is vary 
deep and rich in polypi of all kinds, On the west side is the 
bay Laba Haji, to which the pirates very eagerly resort to waylay 
the prahns on their way to or from Sumbawa, The 8. E. point 
of the island is called Tanjong Taniwang. The whole island 
belongs to the latest chalk formation. It is covered with jungle 
wlich abounds with game and wild bees, There are rivulets on 
the west side only. Formerly there were cam pongs and rice-fields 
here. At present the island is deserted. The former inhabitants 
all went to Sumbawa, because they were yearly attacked by the 
pirates. 

Opposite the South coast of Pulo Moyo lies, on the West 
Tanjong Menangis and, in the East, Tanjong Ai Gayong, in front 
of both of which are reefs, Opposite the east point of the island’ 
in the N. is Tanjong Arum, and in the 8. Tanjong Basso, both 
points of the Tambora mountain-chain. Within the bay we have 
Great and Little Pulo Dangar, opposite Tanjong Ai Raras. Then 
Pulo Liang and Pulo Negali, both very long, small and high, 
The islets of Paulo Tapan, Tenger, Tai Kebo, Dempu with its 
two horng, and Tepi, are much smaller. 

All these islets mostly consist of volcanic remains, and are, like 
the following, uninhabited and covered with jungle. 

Pulo Rakit is the largest island in the bay, long (from 5.'E. 
to N. W.) and low. 

Nissa Dewa is a naked rock opposite Tanjong Satupnu. Pulo 
Kowanko is also very long (from 8. E. to N. W.) and low, but 
smaller than Pulo Rakit. 

The islets in Labu Santong, Labu Lara, a5 well as the Great 
and Little Pudu, are naked masses of rock. _ 

‘Nissa Balere, near the shore in the bay of Kowanko and Nisea 
Munie to the N. W. of Palo Kowanko are not much larger. 
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Palo Satanda, to the N. E. of Pulo Moyo, is high and abounds 
in game. It is easily recognized by the two nipple-shaped hills of 
which it consists. 

In the bay of Bima we have to the E. Tanjong Batu Puti,— 
further to the 8, Tanjong Batu and to the 8. of Bima, near Lelo, 
Cape Lewi Mori. 

I have already mentioned the islet on which the Northern Fort 
stands and Palo Kambing opposite Bima. The inhabitants assert 
that Pulo Kambing is 4 shipwrecked prahu which has been turned 
into stone, They point out all the different parts, even to the cable 
of the anchor. It is a steep rocky hill, on which some half 
withered trees grow. Above, on the hill, is the grave of a saint 
belonging to the family of tle Sultan, The sea round it is very 
rich in fish, 

Nissa Sedu, quite in upper part of the bay, is a small spot 
of ground, which from a superstitious fear cannot be trodden by 
women who are enceinte. Whierefore, people would not tell me. 

We now come to the capes and islands in the Strait of Sapi, 
where they are very numerous. 

The North Easterly point of the country of Bima forms Tan- 
jong Naru, to the north of Labu Kandang, opposite Pulo Gunong 
Api. To the south follows T. Tenge with a cliff at the extremity. 

T. Dumbia divides the bays of Kowo and Sapi and T. Jati 
forms the most easterly point of the land to the south. 

Of the islands, I will first take those in the bay of Sapi. The 
largest is Nissa Naé, that is, the great island, the second in size 
Nissa Entossa, while the many masses of rock which are scattered 
about are collectively called Passir Bajo. 

Nissa Todo (and not Sintodo as on former charts) is larger. In 
the Bima language Nissa means island and Todo means ground 
full of holes and pits. To the east lie the three masses of rock and 
the three islets Burussu, Keppa and Mata Setan. More to the 
south lies the larger Komoro, with some rocks in the vicinity. 

Pulo Gunong Api follows next. The mountain rises imme- 
diately out of the sea and forms two peaks, a northern and sou- 
thern. The last is very steep, with deep chasms. and covered with 
wood so that it would appear not to have been in a state of crup- 
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tion for a long time past, The southern sammit, with a erater on 
the top, still retains its globular shape and is covered from the top 
to the shore with sand and black stones. It is, according to 
Melvill van Carnbee, 7123 Rhineland feet high. The crater was 
not in operation at the time I sawit. From time to time, however, 
the mountain is heard thundering and whenever earthquakes are 
felt on Bima it is believed that they proceed from Gunong Api. 
This island was formerly inhabited, although in the dry season 
neither rivulets nor wells yielded any water and in the rainy 
season only after heavy showers. Notwithstanding this, however, 
water is to be had in abundance all the year round. Wherever 
holes are dug on the shore they are immediately. filled with the 
purest water for drinking. Some villages were to be found here 
formerly. When however the villagers were every year attacked 
by pirates and murdered or carried away, they at last forsook it and 
went to Bima, where part of them settled and part in the 
vicinity of Wiera which is exactly opposite toGunong Api. The 
fruit trees still flourish which once overshadowed the campong and 
bear the finest fruit, cepecially pumplemoses (citrus decumand). 
Some people atill go every year to the island and remain some time, 
hunting, fishing, gathering the fruit and burning the grass and 
lalang fields, 

Gili Banta is much larger than the islands already men- 
tioned and has a high peaked hill in the south. Komodo is atill 
larger, having a surface of about 10 square German miles which is 
intersected from the 8. to the N, by a high ridge of hills. 

All these islands are under the government of Bima, and are all 
at present uninhabited. Some persons formerly lived in Komodo, 
but the attacks of pirates forced them to abandon it and go to 
Bima, To the South of Bima and Sumbawa there are also some 
isleta, of which very little is known. Two of these and not one, 
as on all charts,—lie to the South of Bima, close to Prado. Tho 
easternmost is called Tengani, the westermost Sido, Norrie and 
others also place Pulo Rakit here, but it lies in the bay of Sum- 
bawa. 

3. Size of the Islands,—Natural and Political Divisions. 

Now that I have described the boundaries of the country, its 
coasis and the islands surrounding it, I will return to the country 
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itself. The mainland of Sambawa and Bima has, according to my 
calculations, a surface of 222 square miles. Mr Melvill van Carn- 
bee estimates it 278 square miles, which is certainly too much, 
even if we include the surface of all the neighbouring islands, which 
is reckoned at 24 square miles. 


The island is divided into four parts by its natural conformation. 

The first is the Peninsula of Sumbawa, the westernmost and 
largest division of the country, bounded on the south by the South 
sea, on the west by the Strait of Allas and on the north by the 
Celebes sea and the great bay of Sumbawa. It is joined to the 
eastern part by the isthmus of Kowanko and Mata and is 90 
square miles in size, 

The second division is the peninsula of the Tambora mountain, 
bounded on the south by the bay of Sumbawa, on the west by. the 
Strait Batahay and on the north by the Celebes sea and the bay 
of Sangar. It is connected with the rest of the conntry by the 
isthmus of Sangar and possesses a superficies of 25 square miles. 

The third division consists of the middle of the country, and is 
bounded on the South by the South sea and on the north by the 
Celebes sea, while it is connected on the west with Sumbawa and 
Tambora, and extends to the bay of Suambawa. It is bounded on 
the east by the bay of Bima and the easternmost part is bordered 
by considerable mountains. It has a surface of 44 squaro miles. 

The fourth division is the eastern peninsula of Biroa. It is 
bounded on the north by the sea of Celebes, on the east by Sapi 
Strait and on the south by the South sea. On the west side it is 
shut in by the bay of Bima. The mountains between this bay 
and that of Chempi connect the eastern peninsula with the middle 
of the country. This division contains about 38 square miles. 

The political division of the country is not the same as its natu- 
ral division. 

The first part, only, consists of an entire state, that of Sumbawa, 
with the almost independent sub-divisions of Chereweh, Taliwang, 
Setelok (and formerly Serang) and Allas, all lying on Allas strait. 
The isthmus of Mata forms the castern boundary of the kingdom 
of Sumbawa, 


The second division of the country formed at one time the 
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Eingdom of Tambora, and in the South West point of it the 
state of Papekat, 

The kingdom of Tambora extended to Sangar and Dompo 
along the isthmus of Sangar. 

The third part consista of the kingdom Dompo and the kine- 
dom of Sangar, inclosed by it and lying to the north, 

At present Dompo also claims the former kingdoms of Tam- 
bora and Papekat which cannot any longer be considered as 
independent states. 

The eastern half of the third division and the whole of the 
fourth division constitete the kingdom of Bima. 

The size of these statea, according to the present divisions of 
the country, is as follows :— 

Sumbawa, mainland and islands.... 03 sq. miles. 


Dompo, ce a3 ofa 70 ~_ 
Sangar, un MF Tors 6.5 H 
Bima, i a aur a Se 
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Sumbawa lies between the 116° 47’ and 119° 12’ East Lat. 
(Greenwich) and has thus a length of 2° 25". The western point 
of the land is the Table-point on the Strait of Allas, the eastern 
Tanjong Jati on 119° 12° E. Lat. and 8° 39" 8, Long. The 
distance between these two places is 35} geographical miles. 
Its greatest breadth, from the northern foot of Tambora in 8° 6’ 
and the last point somewhat to the east of Table-point in 9° 3° 
S. Long., is 14} geographical miles. 
2. Geological constitution of the island. Mineral productions. 


Sumbawa is such a mountainous country that there are almost 
no plains to be found in it,—that is, plains of any size. Those 
which we find there are small strips along the coasts and alluvial 
land. They scarcely rise above the level of the sea, from which, 
as well ag their small breadth, it is to be presumed that they are of 
recent formation, and that not long ago the sea washed the foot 
of the mountains. It is certain that the ashes, during the eruption 
of Tambora, added much to their extent. The geognostic struc- 
ture of the mountains of Sumbawa is very simple. I have 
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only noticed four principal formations, viz., the alluvial ground, 
already mentioned, new coral formations, recent coarse chalk 
(grofkalk) and volcanic remains. 

The coarse chalk forms no very large masses, is nowhere 
driven high up (scarcely to 500 fect) and bears very evident traces 
of having once been washed by the sea. I have not found a single 
petrifaction. 

At one place it appeared as if the coarse chalk had been 
driven up through the volcanic mountain chain, at another that 
it had been burst through by it and lastly thatit was covered by it. 

I have met with it on the following places viz; on the ridge of 
the Woo Saheh, which divides Bima from Dompo and forms the 
connecting link between the northern and southern mountain-chains 
of these countries; on Pulo Moyo: on the hill ranges between 
Sumbawa and Ré, but only appearing in detached places, and at 
the same time in other hills which consist of volcanic masses of 
stone ; on the bank of the river Tampok Benok, mingled in un- 
equal combination with volcanic remains, 

The coral formation is confined to the low islandsin the west. 
The volcanic elements are, besides sand, ashes, lapillis, pumice 
stone and volcanic tuffstone, principally trachite andlava. I never 
found either basalt or obsidian. 

The topograpliy of the mountains seems to be much more intri- 
cate, and I shall here shortly sketch it. 

In general the country consists purely of volcanic remains, or of 
fragments, which have been strewedand flung to a distance when the 
volcanoes formed themselves, or h ave been scattered and destroyed 
by subterranean forces. Such a systematic combination of raised 
and upheaved places as in the east of Java, Beli and Lombok, we 
never find here. Certainly no island in the Archipelago has 
suffered so much from violent changes and shocks in its geological 
condition as Sumbawa. Except the southern peak of Gunong 
Api, no mountain has retained its original shape, and in most of 
them it is scarcely to be recognized. 

We can distinguish four mountain chains on Sumbawa which 
all run from the east tothe west. The Northern consists of the 
remains of some volcanoes, which have partly retained their circu- 
lar and coneshaped appearance, 
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The Western consists of the beautiful mountain Ngenges, which 
forma the north western point of thecountry. The whole moun- 
tain forms a huge crater with a steep descent on the inside, while 
the outer sides consist of numerous sharp ridges which radiate in 
all directions. N amerous rivulets and rivers flow down the inter- 
vening hollows. The wall of the crater is broken through on the 
WN. W. so that the largest chasm is here, in which the village Buér 
is situated. The highest peak to the 8. is called Satupu and that 
to the *. W. Sabra (which is seen from Allas), The highest and 
lowest mountain ridges stretch tothe Southward. First the Gu- 
nong Bedokh along the coast of Allas strait; more inland the 
Tamper-Bayem which terminates near the village Reba and the 
very high ridge lying next it called Gunong Sonkhar, All three 
run from the N. to the 8. 

I hold the mountain Ngenges to be the highest in Sumbawa, 
although the natives assert that Gunong Batu Lanteh is higher. 
I place the height at 6,400 Rhineland feet. My calculation can- 
not be more than 200 feet from the truth. 

The mountain is more thickly covered with trees, than any of 
the others which lic in the vicinity of Tambora. It is also well 
supplied with water. To the east of Ngenges and somewhat 
more to the N. lie the Scaset mountains, of which the uppermost 
part is serrated like a comb and runs from the 8. W. to the N. E, 
The detached peaks which belong to it, are the steep Skedet to 
the S. andthe Pussu to the N. The highest point of this moun- 
tain is probably not more than 2,400 fect above the surface of the 
sea. 

On the N. N. W. side of it rises the isolated, steep and cone- 
shaped Gunong Ré, also of volcanic origin. . 

The third mountain of this series is the Batu Lantch in the 8. 
W. of Sumbawa. The natives consider it the highest mountain 
of the country, in which [ do not agree with them. It is particu- 
larly rich in water, on account of which the natives facctiously 
eall it Gunong Perampuan, Its slopes are not very steep, so 
that its form has the appearance of a flat pressed cone. The 
ridges also which run down from it are not so sharp as those of 
Gunong Nyenges, 

The higher part of ihe mountain and the 3 W. slope are 
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covered with fine trees. I visited this mountain on the 10th and 
12th September, 1848. I followed the river froma Sumbawa 
upwards to the village Pelat through a well cultivated valley. 
From thence I ascended a mountain ridge which I followed 
upwards to Summung, where a spring of water takes its rise. 
There was formerly a small mountain village here but it is now 
abandoned. We now only find a few huts here and there on the 
mountain ridge and the slopes. They are only inhabited during 
the season when the cultivation of hill paddy draws the people 
there. From hence a footpath leads to the villages Ngentong 
and Ampang in the N. E. lying on one side of the ravine, while 
another runs to Mugen and the neighbouring mountain villages 
Tepo, Batu Rotokh, Mussukh, Tankan Pulit, &c, in the 8, W. 
Opposite to Summung we find ourselves amongst very old trees, 
The mountain has two peaks, of which the 8, E, appeared to me 
the highest. { ascended the N, Western, which has an unusual- 
ly sharp ridge at last. Above lie two masses of rock, which 
run into a blant point and turn the flat side to each other, form- 
ing a cleft about a foot wide from which water wells out. 
This split rock or stone is the cause of the name of the mountain. 
The natives say that these two roeks on the top (for there are 
two others besides these) belonged to a fortified village, which 
was surrounded by walls and fortifications. With consider- 
able difficulty I climbed to the top of the highest of ‘the 
trachile rocks, which commands a most enchanting view. From 
Gunong Rinjani on Lombok I perceived a vast column of smoke 
useending. The Tambora, on the other hand, was scarcely dis- 
cernible in the flood of light diffused by the morning rays. At its 
foot the great bay of Sumbawa was visible, its smallest and most 
hidden nooks and all its numer ous islets standing distinctly out. To 
the south, in the distance, stretches the labyrinth of the mountain- 
ous world of Sumbawa, of which none can tell me the secrets, any 
more than I, with my compass, can measure the principal peaks, 
The rocks, impregnated with iron, drew the needle entirely out of 
its proper direction—sometimes as much as 9°. By means of 
the temperature of boiling water I estimated the height of the 
peak on which Iwas standing at 5090 Rhineland feet. The 
second range of the mountains of Sumbawa shows itself much less 
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distinctly, it docs not form a separate system, but consists of side 
branches or pieces of the contiguous ranges to the N, and to the 
8.; and partly also of isolated mountains or such as have been 
thrown up between by simultaneous volcanic action in the N. and 
in the 8. We can recognize in this range only one common volea- 
nie origin, but there is no agreement in form—no fixed direction 
and no central point conspicuous from height or extent. 

To this range, to the west, belong Ganong Mantar near Setelok 
in the Strait of Allas, Gunong Bedokh (i. e. the long mountain), 
—Tamper Bayem and Gunong Sonkhar. 

To the south this mountain range is divided by the Taliwang 
river and the rivalets falling into it. ‘To these succeed the Udan 
river in the valley of Mugen and Kalais. On the right bank (i.e. 
to the §.) the mountain called Batu Besanak rises out of a high 
steep ridgo with seven rugged points, from whence the mountain 
derives its name, which means “ the mountain with its children.” 

On the left (i.e. to the N. E.) lies the rounded and less lofty 
Atas Kalais, i. e. “the head of Kalais.” It is entirely covered 
with alang-alang while the sides of Batu Besanak are bare in 
many places, Further to the E. we have the Setemper which 
is completely overgrown with alang-alang and abounds in deer. 
It is a especies of high country, consisting of hundreds of rounded 
hills, There is very little water in the intervening hollows, where, 
however, rice was formerly cultivated. Two stecp precipitous 
pyramidal rocks called Gunong Tatuk are conspicuous amongst 
these hills. To the N. and N. E. of the Setemper mountain, lie 
the high mountain ridges, known under the names of G, Seli, G. 
Lammer and G. Patonang, about south from Sumbawa. They 
are covered with jungle, but none of them are probably above 
2,000 feet high. In the same direction, but further to the east, 
follows the labyrinth of hills between Plampang and Sumbawa, 
which stretch in a long longitudinal direction from the §. 8. E. to 
the N. N. W. from Jaran Pussang to Tanjong Menangis, This 
collection of volcanic debris has no general name with the popula- 
tion. Each high hill has its own particular appellation. Most of 
these hills on the N. N. W. side are very steep and destitute of 
vegetation, while those in the &. 9. E., are gently swelling and 
covered with alang-alang. They mosily consist of laya and some- 
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times of volcanic tuff-stone. I have nowhere obscrved a continu. 
ous regular formation. The islands of Pulo Dangar to, and inclu- 
sive of, N. Liang also belong to this collection of hills, which, for the 
rest, must be considered as belonging not only to the second but 
also to the first range of mountains. 

The third range of the mountains of Sumbawa was not visited 
by me, although I was at its base. It stretches in an almost 
unbroken line from East to West, and it will be better, instead of 
describing it from West to East, like those above, to reverse the 
order, It commences abruptly in the East with a steep moun- 
tain, the Jaran Pussang, which appears to me to be a burst 
volcano. It is naturally a wedge shaped hill, forming the 3 or 3 
part of a cone-shaped mountain, which it has been originally, 
The eastern and northern sides are precipitous, perpendicular 
walle, more than 1,500 fect high, while the southern and western 
sides, as is usual in Indian volcanoes, slope gently down and loso 
themselves in the low ground. I estimate the height of tho top 
at more than 3,000 feet. Jaran Pussang means “ a steep horse” 
and in reality the contour of the crest from many sides has much 
resemblance to the back of a horse. Other parts of the moun- 
tain have different names. The natives assert that the mountain 
cannot be ascended without danger of life. As soon as the top 
is reached, the rash explorer is assailed by tempests, rain, &e, 
which deprive him of life. It is a legend which is related of 
other high mountains, and generally where the inhabitants are 
too Jazy to undertake the ascent. 

Further to the West we find another high point in the chain, 
Gunong Ropang. It has much resemblance to Batu Lanteh, 
and is rather higher than the Jaran Pussang. It is very jungly 
and abounds in water. The ground must be very fertile. Most 
of the coffee consumed in the kingdom of Sumbawa comes from 
the plantations on Gunong Ropang, on which some villages are 
found at a considerable height. The chain extends further to 
Allas Strait, between Taliwang and Chereweh, without showing 
a high point of any importance. The whole extent of the range 
appears to be of volcanic origin. To the west of Gunong Ropang 
the range appears to be completely intersected by two valleys 
which afford passages to the Punik and Udan scams, 
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The fourth’ mountain-range rons along the south coast-to the 
Strait of Allas, It commences with Gunong Dodo, a mountain 
on the South coast haying much similarity to the Ropang, and 
about 3,600 fect high. This chain is also eut through in many 
places. The castern part is decidedly volcanic, while, on the other 
hand, it is probable that the chalk formation commences at the so 
ealled Tafelkoek (Table point),—as the name appears to indicate, 
and which ‘is also confirmed by the analogous geological relations 
on Lambok, Bali and Java. 

The third and fourth mountain chains, are those, probably, 
which are marked on charts of Sumbawa in the south, “ high 
elevated land in a double chain of mountains" (see Norrie, Berghaus 
and others). 

From Jaran Pussang in the direction of the East the nature of the 
country and the mountains begin toalter. At the eastern foot of this 
mountain there runs through the country or through the isthmus, 
a etrip of low land from the 8. E. to the N. W. which constitutes 
the lowest portion of the country, and from that cireumstance 
is called “Koliong™. The conjunction of the South sea with the 
bay of Sumbawa is however not a valley properly so called, for it 
corisists in all parts of hilly country at least 300 feet above the level 
of the sea, and can only be denominated low land in comparison to 
the much higher mountain country lying to the east and west. To 
the N. W. this level plain terminates in the valley of L. Kollong, 
while in the south east, probably on the south side, it ends in an al- 
Juvial coast plain at the place marked on the charts “ long island”. 
If we now proceed further towards the E. we find a similarly form- 
ed mountainous or rather high hilly country, which extends from 
Jaran Pussang to the bay of Jempi. It consists of numerous hill 
ranges, which run in a direction from the 8. E. to the 8. W. with 
more or leas noticeable variations to the 8. and N.W. and E, The 
slopes are generally steep, the ridges broad and flat;—and the 
valleya lying between them so narrow that they may be called 
clefts. Cone-shaped mountain tops, cirenlar mountains, traces of 
craters and so forth are not to be met with here, although they 
have clearly been elevated by volcanic agency. Thoy all rise 
precipitously from the South sea and extend to the bay of Sum- 
bavwa. 
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From the West to tho East wo have the following points, which 
are at all distinguished by height. 

Gunong Lompak, W.S, W. and Ganong Sudi to the W. 8. of 
Ampang. Gunong Baja is an isolated peak to the N. betwoen L. 
Kollong and L. Santong. 

From Ampang going towards the cast, we have the following 
hill ranges : 

First, rising over the barren plateau or table land called Latér, 
which forms the foreground, we have Gunong Pedu Mangi, (tole- 
rably high), Mangitoi (much lower), Danan Dereh (west), Danan 
Dereh (east), Wonto (west), Wonto (east), Latta, Wela and Risso. 

The mountain Mangi is on the west side covered with bambu, 
while on the cast side side it is thickly covered with jungle. The 
last of this hill range, forms the highest mountain among them, the 
Mata do Jawa (the eye of Javancse). At its eastern base lie the 
villages Mata to the S. E. and Kowanko to the N, Behind this 
mountain, 2 little more to the W., rises the still higher top of the 
mountain Gunong Troa (the clear mountain). 

I have thus gone through the whole structure of the mountains 
on Sumbawa, and I shall now go over the other parts of the coun- 
try. I need only further mention, that in the language of Sum- 
bawa a mountain is called Olat, while in the Bima language a 
mountain is called Doro and a chain of mountains or mountainous 
country is called Dongo. 

The same hilly formation prevails, direct to the bay of Chempi. 

From the valley of Kowanko to the east, follow the hill range of 
O-on-Janga, which consists of volcanic tuff-stone of which the 
layers are s0 singularly placed that they have a close resemblance 
to a wall which has fallen down, and Panto-bungi, Melajang and 
Lemba, all three low, sterile and covered with thorny-bambus. 
The Lura Bangu is much higher and longer. It encloses the bay 
of Sumbawa on the east. On its west side itis very steep. In the 
south there is a high peak, one of the highest of this hill country, 
called Salapi, certainly over 1,000 feet high. Beyond the Lura 
Bungo in the east there stretches the valley of Bango. Then 
follows a ridge which runs from the 8, to the N., connecting the 
mountain chains to the N. and the 8. by a cross-range, at the 
point over which the road passes, called Doro Siri,—more norther- 
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ly Doro Kariro, and more to the South called Doro Depa. Close 
on the bay of Chempi in the west lies the Doro Lara, This bay 
taken in connection with the broad plain of Dompo, marks 
distinctly the termination of the southern hill country, Further 
to the east this hill country undergoes a change in its character. 
It still consists of parallel ridges, which run from the south-east to 
the north-west, but these ridges are higher. They are no Ionger 
hills but mountains. Some points are distinguishable from their 
height, form and steepness. Others still show remains of old 
craters or solfataras. Between them are deep vallies, through 
which flow streams and rivers which present ample space for culti- 
vation and occupation. 

In the first of these ranges the pyramidal mountain Rango 
raises itself in the 8. E. of Dompo. The second range has the two 
high peaks of the Jara Dundu in the south. This name signifies 
“a mountain so steep that horses on its sides slip down below”. 
‘To the northward this ridge expands into the broad plateau of 
Woo-Saheh (buffalo neck) consisting of chalk,—which bounds 
the plain of Dompo to the east, and forms a connecting link 
between the north and south hill country. On the south side and 
at the extremity of one of the ranges lies the Gunong Jollo or 
Sulphur mountain, south-west of the village Prado and south-east 
of Dompo, within which last district it is situated. The following 
are some particulars regarding this mountain. It lies at the dia- 
tance of a day's journey from Prado, two day’s journey from 
Bima, and two from Dompo. [t is ascended on the north side. 
The South-sea is visible from the summit. In order to reach the 
solfatara (from which the sulphur is obtained) it is necessary to 
descend the southern side a little way, and a hollow is reached, 
which forms the half or 7 part ofa basin, which is open on the 
south side. Through this opening flows a stream of cold and clear 
water tothe South sea. The sulphur is dug from three places, in 
the east, thesouth and the west. Each place is from 100 to 120 

roods long and 50 to 60 roods broad. The sulphur collects 
between masses of white stone (probably dissolved trachite) and 
sometimes covers a space of 1 to 3 roodssquare. On the liquid 
and warm sulphur there is a hard crust of two inches thick. It is 
érily dug in the morning and evening, it being too hot to work it 
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in the middle of the day. Round holes are made, at a distance 
from each other of 8 or 9 feet, which are two feet deep and have 
an outlet from above of one, and from below of from three to four 
feet. A koyan of sulphur was formerly dug yearly at this place, 
but more than twenty could be procured. At present the working 
is abandoned. Since the Sultan of Dompo has quarrelled with the 
Sultan of Bima he has prevented the Bimanese from resorting to 
it. The people of Dompo do not go there as it is too far from 
them. 

Gunong Prewa is the north western termination of another 
range, which rises to the east of the two Jara Dundus, That 
it is an existing volcano, appears from the solfatra on its south- 
western slope. Formerly reports were heard from the interior of 
the mountain like claps of thunder, and when thunder is heard at 
Bima from the south, it is said to come from Gunong Prewa. 
The Woo-Saheh, Jara Dundu and the Prewa enclose the fertile 
plains of Silah and Dena and the sterile plains of Dongo-bolo and 
Belo, which extend round the bases of these mountains and the 
back ground of the bay. 

I am less acquainted with the mountainous country towards the 
south-east and must therefore leave some ranges undescribed. On 
the east side of the bay of Bima and to the south of the chief 
place, the mountain Londa stretches from the north to the south. 
The advanced hill Lewi Mori, which is an outshoot from it, is a 
lava stream, of which it is not easy to determine the origin. In 
the south, the D. Londa terminates at the Belo river. To the 8. 
E. of the village of Belo is a hill, which, accord- ing to the natives, 
is 80 steep that no European can ascend it. At the foot of this hill, 
it is related, is a spring and near it a bench and a chair which 
have been turned into stone. Above on the hill, stands a horse 
with saddle and bridle and a cat, which have also been converted 
into stone, The horse is named, after its owner, Ompu Reba. 
Once upon a time the ground in this quarter began to shake and 
everything to turn into stone. Ompu Reba then fled to horse, 
while his cat ran after him. But when he saw that his horse could 
not go further and was also changing into stone, he leapt off and 
fied alone. 

The whole legend undoubtedly refers to a volcanic working or 
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carthquake or an eruption of volcanic matter, and may certainly 
be held to be connected with the lava stream of Lewi Mori. 

In the eastern part of the country another high mountain ridge 
shows itself, which runs in a double bend from the N. W. to tha 
8. E. The highest northern point is Doro Tongo, from which 
the whole mountain chain is sometimes called Dongo or the 
mountain country of Tongo. The central and highest peak is call- 
ed D. Sambori. The eastern on Sapi strait is called D. Massa. 
To the east of this mountain extends a broad mountain ridge, 
which consists of a great many low, rounded and sterile hills, 
running from the mountains in the north to the bay of Sapi and 
parallel with the similarly described hill chain of Tongo. This 
country on the west side is called G. Wabo. 

The eastern part of the island, lastly, includes the mountain- 
ridge Lambu, which rons from the W. to the East to Tanjong 
Jati. G. Lambo isa truncated, cone-shaped hill, with not very steep 
slopes, against which lean some isolated, steep and cone-shaped 
hills, I estimate its height at 4,500 foot. It may have been a 
burnt out voleano and each hill one of its side openings, 

It now remains to go over the northern mountain chain of the 
eastern part of the island. 

The first which we find in the west is the Tambora, in the 
mountain country of Sangar, but I will postpone its description 
until further on, when I will collect all that relates to this range 
and its mountains in one chapter. 

Further to the east, in the kingdom of Dompo, come the moun- 
tains in the district Sneho, with the highest peak D. Snahi. It is 
unoccupied by the population, notwithstanding it appears fertile 
and fitted for cultivation to the highest point (3,000 feet). It is 
connected with the mountains in the 8, by the Doro Sirih. 

Farther east follow the mountains of the district Kilo, with the 
highest point D. Dende. It has much resemblance to the prece- 
ding mountains, but is higher (perhaps 4,000 feet). Lastly, we 
find in the west of the bay of Bima the mountains of Dongo Pajo, 
ealled in Bima simply Dongo (the mountain country). It is like 
the two preceding of volcanic character. The western and highest 
part forms the proper mountain of Pajo. It is a mountain of 
cone-shaped appearance, with two peaks, between which isa 
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saddle-ridge, from which it is called by seamen Saddle-mountain, 
The north-western peak is called D. Dendi,—the south eastern 
Aru Hassa. I ascended the last from the village of Pajo on the 
8th and 9th September. It had never been ascended previously, 
not even by the natives, The highest point is thickly covered 
with jungle, principally Freycinetias and Gleichenias, All the 
way up the mountain forms a ridge, very like a roof, of which the 
east side runs nearly 2,000 feet straight to the bottom. I tried the 
height with boiling water and estimated it at 5,340 feet. D. Dini 
is somewhat lower, The Woo Saheh leans against D. Pajo to 
the south. 

The eastern part of this mountain country consists of a high and 
long mountain-chain, with many steep points and summits. It 
runs from north to south along the west coast of Bima, and 
encloses the Aru Hassa in a great bend. On the inner side, the 
sides are very steep. On the outer, they slope gently down to 
the bay, intersected by the ravines, between which there are as 
many exceedingly sharp ridges with almost perpendicular sides, 

To the north of this chain rises the isolated Vader Smit or D, 
Soro Mandi, 4,421 Rhineland feet high, according to Mr Melvile 
van Carnbee. It has never been ascended. The natives state 
that there is a hollow on the top, containing a lake, which is very 
probable. There must be still traces remaining of a former crater. 
From the flat summit bold ribs run down the steep slopes on all 
sides. When the earthquake occurred in 1836, large pieces fell 
from these ribs on the south into the ravines. The Bimanese 
have many legends and superstitions regarding the Soro Mandi, 
In its jungle lurk enormously large serpents, millipeds as long as 
an arm and as broad as the hand, and troops of mountain-demons. 
In short, death awaits the rash adventurer who should attempt to 
climb the mountain. Also, spanning the middle of the mountain, 
there is a hain (cloth) woven of gold thread. It is invisible and 
cannot be stept over. He only, who at this place delivers up two 
pure virgins, can cross the magic barrier. Unfortunately I had 
no time to prove to the brave burghers of Bima that it was possi- 
ble to surmount the barrier without such a fascinating offering. 

In the chain which runs along the bay, we can distinguish a 
number of peaks, of which I shall only notice those most distin- 
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guished by height viz—to the north D. Sura, D, Lassi and D. 
Tiro, which are all probably above 4,000 feet high. The Dongo 
Buha is the steepest of all. It has the appearance of a three sided 
pyramid and is so steep in the upper part that it is impossible to 
climb it, It is about 3,000 feet high. The slopes are covered 
with alang-alang. D. Lari, to the south of this, is still lower, 
a flat ridge, somewhat resembling a coffin in appearance. The 
chain is terminated by the isolated cone-shaped hill Dongo or 
Gunong Iku. 

To the cast of the bay there are two other steep chains of hills 
on the north coast. Doth are circular mountains, with deep but 
ruptured cauldrons on the inner side. Both are remains of old 
volcanoes, 

The western mountain is the Mongo Lewi, the different peaks 
of which have distinctive names, such as that called D. Kray to 
the N. E. of Bima, at the foot of which the chief place is situated. 

The eastern system has several names. It is higher and more 
extensive than the system of Mongo Lewi, Both are connected 
by a high mountain ridge of the Doro Lela. 

In the west is the mountain chain which forme the north eastern 
point of the country, called G. Maria—in Sapi simply Ara, name- 
ly the mountain, or the great mountain. It is most open to the 
N. or next the side of the village Wiera, where a valley runs from‘ 
the sea right into the heart of the mountains. To the west the 
valley is enclosed by the high and steep ridge of the Gunong 
Chewu, across which the road to Bima runs. In all directions 
similar, although less lofty, ridges (euch as G. Kanento) extend to 
the N. E. The highest part of the mountains is covered with 
beautiful jangle. On the western ridge are very fine teak trees, 
I make G. Maria 5,000 feet high, and the path across Chewu, 
according to a barometrical observation, 1,660 Rhineland feet. 

I will here add a few particulars regarding the mineral produc- 
tions and resources of this mountain world. 

Salt, See the chapter on trade and industry, 

Sulphur. I have mentioned this in describing Gunong Jollo. 
Sulphur is also found in the solfatara of the Gunong Prewa, but 
in trifling quantity. A great deal of sulphur exists on the sides of 
the Tam bora. 
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Arsenic, is probably also found on the Tambora. 

Pumice Stone, in incredible quantity round the Tambora, but 
it is of very inferior quality. 

Asphalt and earth-oil in the interior of Flores near Bari. 

Hones. They are found high in the hills near Allas and also 
in the river of that name. The place where they are picked up is 
difficult of access. The stones are of very good quality and even 
adapted to set pen-knives. They have given their name to Allas, 
for that word in the Sumbawa language is the same as in the 
Malay alus, and means fine. 

Batu Lebbe, a hard clay which is found in the interior of Sum- 
bawa and is brought to market in Sumbawa. The stones are 
heated, then pounded very fine and eaten by themselves or with 
rice and vegetables; this singular dainty is chiefly used by preg- 
nant women. 

Opal, is found in detached picces on the Gunong Prewa. 

Precious Metals, or metals such as lead, tin, iron &e in large 
deposits are not met with on Bima and Sumbawa. No coal of 
any kind has been found. 

The Prigi Tambaga, three hours to the south of Sapi is not so 
named because copper is found there, but on account of the metallic 
sound which is observed when a stone is dropped into this holy 
well, which is 60 fect deep. 

Rivers and Rivulets. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that on an island of the 
extent of Sumbawa, no streams of any size, much less large rivers, 
can be found. No single river of the country is in the proper 
sense of thc word navigable. At the most they ean only be used 
with small boats, and generally only at the mouths when the tide 
is full. In the rainy season most of them are swollen, but only 
for short and uncertain periods. The rapid currents, moreover, 
then render them all but unnavigable. 

Most of the rivers and rivalets dry up in the fair season, while 
others disappear in the sand and only have water in them amongst 
the mountains, In the rainy season, on the contrary, they have 
not only water, but many of them, especially those which rise in 
the mountains, change into destructive mountain streams and wild 
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torrents, which overflow their banks and sometimes work much 
mischief, 

(M. Zollinger adds the names of a great number of rivers and 
rivulets, which are omitted here as not possessing any interest to 
the reader.) 

Chapter II. 
THE TEGETATION OF THE ISLAnNE 


1. Hxternal Appearance. 


In regard to the Botany I need only deseribe it very brieffy, 
because in general the Botanical character of the vegetation on 
the island of Sumbawa is identical with that of Java. 

As on Java, we also find here antitheses in the vegetable 
kingdom ; in the sea and on the land,—on the shore and in the 
interior,—in the plain and on the mountain—on the cultivated 
and the uncultivated ground. Bima, however, has no Alpine 
regions, for there is only one peak which rises above the 8,000 
feet, that of the Tambora, whereon no vegetation exists. 

The country has been much poorer in plants since the desola- 
tion of 1815, for many plants which require a humid jungle 
and a thick humus layer for their production, have probably died 
out. Many places which were formerly thickly covered with 
vegetation are now covered with ashes or with a very thin sprink- 
ling of plants, That the number of individual plants has been 
diminished is evident, but we ean only guess at the kinds. 

Although the flora of the country is rich, yet we can readily 
perceive that there is on a similar extent of ground on Java more 
species of plants than on Bima and Sumbawa. The greatest 
difference between the vegetable kingdom on Java and that on 
Sumbawa is more a physiognomical than a systematic botany, 
at least during the dry season. Nearly all the trees then lose 
their leaves, and the trees are as bare as they are during the winter 
in Europe. An exception to this, however, occurs in the planta- 
tions formed by man,—the higher forests on the mountains,—and 
the vegetation growing close on the shore, which at all times 
surrounds the coast with a green and fresh girdle. In the forests 
growing on stony hill slopes and on plains covered with ashes, this 
periodical shedding of leaves is the most marked. In the dry sea- 
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son, for example, the hill and mountain slopes which surround the 
bay of Bima, present a very dismal and withered appearance. 
At such times the only places where the eye finds a green spot to 
rest upon, are near campongs or where a river finds it way through 
a ravine or on the hill tops. Everywhere there prevails a greyish 
brown mouldiness which speedily weariers the eye. The grass and 
alang-alang fields appear to be covered with straw. At a later 
season those intended for pasture were set on fire and the black, 
burnt-up hill sides increased the dismal impression which such 
a waste landscape made on us. The only places on Java 
which I can in any manner compare with the above, are the 
slopes of the Arak-arak mountains near Bezukie and those of the 
Baluran mountains, as well as the eastern plains and hillocks in 
the division of Panarukan. The tamarind trees which are found 
growing in great numbers on the driest ground constitute an agree- 
able exception. New leaves make their appearance as soon as 
those of the previous year have fallen off, and the young foliage 
has the same declicate green as beech trees in Europe. How 
welcome were these trees to me, when they afforded me a thick 
shady refuge during the burning mid-day heat, while all around 
was leafless and the eyes were nearly blinded by the intense light 
of the noon-day sun and the refraction from the bare ash-covered 
ground. 

On the arid plains and low hills we chiefly find thorny shrubs. 
The most common is the Acacia-tomentosa or the Kayu Pilang of 
Jaya. The young shoots, of which the thorns are still weak, are 
eagerly devoured by the buffaloes, which often can find no other 
food than the shoots of this or other trees. In still greater abun- 
dance we find the Bidara tree (ziziphus jujuba) the sour fruit of 
which, with the tamirind, forms the principal food of a number of 
monkeys, Thorny climbing plants are also abundant, such as the 
Acacia, Capparis and the Caesalpinia, amongst which ought to be 
mentioned the sapan wood (also a Caesalpinia.) 

I will here shortly enumerate the principal physiognomical 
plant-forms, 

I have already mentioned the shore vegetation. It almost 
entirely consists of trees with constantly green shining leaves. 
The Rhizophora, Sonneratia and Advicennia and others grow in 
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the water, while the Kayu Sawo (Didspyros kanki), the gigantic 
Ketapang (Terminalia), and Barringtonia and the dark-green 
Jamplong (Calophyllum Inophyllum) grow along the shore in 
the sand. Sometimes low, grey green Salicornia, Salsolas and 
Trianthemas with fleshy leaves cover the salt-eaturated pround. 
We most generally met with thickets of Excoecaria Agallocha, L. 
This tree is much larger here than I have any where seen it on 
Java. / 

The cultivated plants are much the same on Sumbawa aa on 
Java, such as coco palms, fruit trees and bambus in the camponge, 
rice fields, sugar canes &e. | 

In the jungle, the most important of the palms which we find is 
the lonthar-tree, with its globular, grey-green crown, in the damp 
hollows near the sea. I have already mentioned the appearance of 
the leafless forests on the plain and on the mountain sides. After 
the first falls of rain in September and October the aspect of things 
undergoes a change. New leaves burst forth and a new green 
mantle spreads itself over the forests and fields, increasing daily, 
until the whole country has undergone a complete alteration. The 
forests and trees then again resemble those of Java, and those in the 
higher mountain-chains and well watered valleys of Sumbawa. 

It isonly on the northern and south-western slopes of the Tam- 
bora that we find fir-trees, represented by the Chamara-trees. 
(Casuarina montane, Jungh.) 

The cactus-like, apetalous Eaphorbiacea, constitute 1 complete- 
Ty peculiar form of plants, which are only met with on Java sing- 
ly or planted in hedges. On Bima they are found in large thick- 
ets, chiefly on stony hillocks and flats. The Euphorbia Tirucalli 
is the most abundant, and is a pretty large tree with a stem mora 
thani 4 a foot in diameter. Another form which deserves notice 
are the bambu tickets, They are all thorny bambus and are found 
mostly on the barren, rocky mountain-ridges,—for example on the 
bays of Chempi and Sumbawa, on the Chewn &e. They are not 
so pretty as the bambu clumps on the Smeru and the Salak &e 
on Java; which are of an entirely different kind ofbambu. Those 
on Bima lose their leaves every season. Their stalks are not very 
thick and hang over very much. They therefore obstruct the way 
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and make it difficult to travel through them. They are of very 
little use for economical purposes. 

I have already mentioned that grass and lallang ficlds are not 
wanting. The Wabo range, the slopes of the Dongo, the Pajo 
and the Tambora, the Setemper range &c are covered by them, 

generally spring up in places where the jungle has been 
burned and cut down. 


2. On some Systematic Characteristics of the Vegetation 
of Sumbawa. 


I mention here as characteristics those features in which the 
flora of Bima and Sumbawa differs from that of Java, without 
distinguishing all new or peculiar plants. This can still the less 
be deiermined, because a number of the plants found here are yet 
wholly undescribed and unclassified. The researches of Botanists 
in Europe will fix what is really new. It appears to me that the 
sea on the coasts of the island and the salt waters are richer in 
Alge than those of Java. Other water plants of higher formation 
are more abundant here ; such as many Hydrillas, and especially 
two kinds of a new species of the family of Podostemes. These 
are probably the already known species of Lemnopsis of Zippelius. 
I had further the satisfaction to ascertain the peculiar fructifica- 
tion of the Enhalus. This plant, like the foregoing, grows under 
the water of the sea. 

Fewer ferns are found on Bima and Sumbawa than on Java. 
This is the case also with the Orchidew, and in general with all 
pseudo-parasites, so that I only found in the country three kinds 
of Loranthus. I found one true Aloe on the rocks in the valley 
of Sapi and in the bay of Bima. Beyond the usual plantations of 
palms the country is poor in varieties of the family, which is the 
case also with the rattan (Calamus). The Piperaces are also 
scarce. I do not recollect to have seen a single oak (quercus) in 
the mountain forests. All the plants which grow on Java above 
8,000 feet are entirely wanting, as are also the rhododendrum, 
ranunculus &c. The island is particularly poor in Myrsinee. I 
saw only two Ardisia and one Algiceras. Almost as unfrequent 
are the Anonacee so numerous on Java. On the other hand, the 
country is rich in those plants which grow readily on the shore, 
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in the sand, between stones and especially on dry and sunny spots. 
These are mostly plants with thick, juicy and fleshy leaves. To 
these belong the Salsola, the Salicornia and numerous Portulac- 
cee, amonget which are not fewer than 3 Trianthemas, 2 to3 
Glinus, 2 Portulacca and 1 Mollugo, making 12 to 15 kinds of 
planta of this family, while on Java only 10 are to be found. 

Here, also, is the native place of the Capparidems, of which I 
found 8 or 9 kinds, while there are scarcely so many onJava. A 
new discovery is also a small plant, of the European species of 
the Epilobiam, which grows on the top of the Tambora. It is the 
first kind of this species which up to the present time has been 
observed in the Archipelago. As in all parts of the Archipelago, 
we find here in abundance the families of Compositem, the Malva- 
ce, Euphorbiacer: and Papilionacec. 


& Lhe principal cultivated and useful plants. 


These I will treat more in a botanical point of view, reserving 
for another portion of this sketch, the details relating to their 
culture and use. I will first mention plants which furnish food. 
The plant which here furnishes the most indispensible article of 
food is the rice-plant. It is cultivated in the same manner as on 
Java, at the same season, and in the same three chief varieties and 
numerous sub-divisions. 

The next in importance to the rice is undoubtedly the Maize ; 
indeed in some parts it is preferred to rice, and in general is more 
cultivated than on Java. 

Asin all parts of the Archipelago there are many kinds of pulaa 
(kachang) planted on Sumbawa, especially the hachang ejow 
(Phaseolus radiatus.) 

Of roots which furnish flour, we find the same kinds as on Java 
—chiefly the edible Aroidew (Colocasia) the Batatas and the 
Dioscorea or the Gadung. 

European potatoes are not planted; European peas and salad are 
sometimes grown at Bima, All the natives make use of ihesame 
plants. which are used on Javaas vegetables—the most common 
being the leaves and fruit of the Kellor (Moringa pterygosperma) 
and the Portulaecca, 

Of the Cucurbilacee the must commun are the gherkin, 
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gourd (Zabu-ayer) and the watermelon; the real melon is never 
met with. 

The most usual of the edible fruits are different kinds of Jambu 
(Jambu-biji, Jambu-ayer, Jambu-bol &c.) 

The Jambu-monyet (Anacardium occidentale) is much larger 
and sweeter on Sumbawa than on Java,.and is eatable. 


The Pisang, Manga, Nangka and Durian are found in abun- 
dance. The Mangas are better than those in the west of Java. 
The Belimbing is also larger and when young is used as a 
vegetable, 

We also find the Sour-sop on Bima, the Duku, the sweet Sangar 
minto in the forests of the South, the Jerok (Citrus) of different 
kinds, especially the Jerok besar, which however is not so good as 
that of Bali and Batavia. The Maja (aegle Marmelos), here 
called Bila, is found in the jungle growing on the dry hillocks, 
Mangostins and Rambutans are nearly unknown. The natives 
were not aware that the fruit of the Erioglossum edule, which is 
plentiful, and that of the raspberry (rubus) were edible, 

I may mention, lastly, the grape which is cultivated at Silah, in 
the kingdom of Bima. The plant was introduced by an Arab. It 
was formerly so extensively grown that the fruit used to be sold in 
the market at Bima, but at present the cultivation has greatly 
diminished, 

Amongst the oil-yielding plants the Coco-tree occupies the first 
place. Next follows the Kanari-tree, which grows in great abun- 
dance in the jungle on the Dongo range, and lastly the different 
kinds of Jarak (castor-oil plant). One kind, the Ricinus commu- 
nis, is cultivated, the other (curcas purgans) grows in the jungles 
in large quantities. 

Amongst the sngar-yielding plants and those from which liquors 
are obtained, I will place first the sugar-cane, several kinds of 
which are planted in the kingdom of Bima. 

The coco-tree furnishes the tuak,—the Lonthar palms the 
greatest quantity, however,—the Gomutie palm very seldom ; this 
is also found in much less plenty than on Java and Celebes, The 
juice of the Lonthar palm is chiefly made into sugar. 

A very stupifying liquor, called brum, is prepared from rice. 
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Coffee is grown all over the country but.in emall quantitics,— 
on Bima and Dompo, principally in the country Dongo Pajo, and 
on Sumbawa on the Ropang range of mountains, 

Cloth is only made from cotton and of one species exclusively, 
the ‘gossypium herbaceum, which is extensively planted and yields 
an abundant produce. 

Rope and thread are prepared from the Ramé (urticae diversae 
sp-), from bambus, from the filaments of lonthar leaves and from 
the fibres of the coco-nut. 

The following are the plants which yield dye-stuffs. 'The sapan 
wood, and the Morinda (bracteata and tinctora) which is found 
plentifully in the campongs. It is called Binkurn on Bima. 
Enough of Indigo is grown for use in the country. 

The Safflower or Kassumba (Carthamus tinctorius) for red and 
orange dye, is grown largely on Bima and is also exported. 

The Kayu Tegerang or Chira (probably a Trophis, although 
I saw neither the flower nor fruit) in the kingdom of Bima, yields 
a dirty yellow and mixed with indigo and alum a green dye. It 
grows here and there on the higher hills. 

The plants principally used for native medicinal purposes, are— 
the Suren (cedrela febrifuga) and the Millingtonia hortensis, both 
asa remedy for fevers. The Bidara putior Bidara pait (strychnoa 
ligustrina), is found plentifully in the country ; its wood is strong- 
ly bitter ; its powers are, however, unknown to the natives. 

OF the woods the principal is the Jati tree, The Javancse 
Sono dr Angsana wood (a Pterocarpus) is scarce, but another 
variety of the same species, called Nara batu, is very plentiful on 
Bima. On the shore the gigantic Jamplong abounds and many 
kayu-sawo and cordia subcordata, that is, the Prono Soda so highly 
esteemed on Java. All three furnish beautiful wood for furniture. 
I may also particularly mention the Suren, the Renga and the 
Maje only found on Sumbawa—good and durable woods for build- 
ing and also the Rondu on Bima. It is scarcely neceseary to dec- 
eribe at length the bambu, the moet useful among useful plants. 
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Tux following Correspondence, extracted from the Pinang 
Records, contains an outline of the plan submitted by Sir T. 8, 
Raffles in 1814, when Lieutenant-Governor of Java, to the 
Supreme Government of India, for the improvement of the Native 
States in the Eastern Archipelago, and the views formed thereon 
by the authorities in Pinang and India. The means proposed by 
Raffles to be used, were rather of an arbitrary nature and it was 
therefore as well that they were not sanctioned. He fell upon an 
infinitely better plan afterwards, when he established the free port of 
Singapore. 


To the Hon’ble William Petrie, Esquire, 
Governor in Council, 
Prince of Wales Island. 

Hon’ble Sir,—Having this day submitted to the consideration of 
the Supreme Government my ideas relative to the Native States 
in the Eastern Seas, and the measures best calculated to complete 
the suppression of Piracy, I request to propose the subject to your 
notice, as one which is mutually interesting to the Government of 
Prince of Wales Island and to this colony, and on which the 
superior authorities may be also desirous to receive your opinion 
and judgment, previous to the adoption of any final plan or 
arrangements. 

2, The principles of my suggestions on this subject have been 
that nothing can tend so effectually to the suppression of piracy, to 
the encouragement and extension of lawful commerce, and to the 
civilization of the inhabitants of the Eastern Islands, as affording 
a steady support to the established native sovereigns and assisting 
them in the maintenance of their just rights and authority over 
their several chiefs and along the shores dependant upon their 
dominions. 

3. It appears to me that the adoption of this principle, and the 
establishment of British Agents, accordingly, at tho leading ports, 
would gradually change the barbarous and uncivilized life of the 
people who inhabit the shores of these islands, and, united with 
the benefivial effets of lessening thu means of plunder and securing 
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the exertion of legal superior authority, gradually tend to agricul- 
tural improvement and to the prosperity and interior trade that 
naturally. aust follow. 

4, With a view to carry this principle into effect, it scems 
evident that an indiscriminate resort of traders to different parts of 
the Malay islands should be prevented, because it is by the irregu- 
lar traffic thus carried on that the petty chiefs are enabled to render 
themselves independent of their sovereigns and to form establish- 
ments that uniformly depend chiefly on piracy for their aup- 
port. This would probably be prevented were the acknowledged 
native princes enpported in maintaining their due authority, while 
the establishment of fixed ports at which alone tha European 
trade could be carried on, and where an established custom house 
would ensure an adherence to regularity, would remove the source 
from whence the petty chiefs derive their support, and at no very 
distant period would amply repay any temporary sacrifice of trade, 
if such should seem likely to happen, by the introduction of civi- 
lized habits and the wants and luxuries which those habits demand, 

5. Itis not necessary for me, however, to enter more fully into 
this discussion, more especially as your Hon’ble Board are well 
acquainted with the subject, and will doubtless be prepared with 
many arguments that may have escaped my observation, but I 
request to suggest to you that as the subject has been submitted to 
His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in 
Council, an advantage may arise from a communication of your 
sentiments being also in His Lordship’s possession, 

6. Adverting therefore to the uncertainty of political events 
which renders it prudent that whatever arrangements may be 
decided upon should be determined without unnecessary delay, 
and conceiving it probable that it might be satisfactory to the 
Supreme Government to receive your opinion on a question so 
important to the British interests generally, and to the Governments 
of Prince of Wales Island and Java in particular, I have inform- 
ed His Lordship of the present communication, which is made to 
avoid the delay that might arise by the reference for your senti- 
ments and opinion being made in the first instance-from Bengal. 

I have &e. 


(Signed) Thomas. Raffles, 
Batavia, 18th February, 1814, | 
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Minute by Mr Phillips, the 7th May, 1814. 

Until the conquest of Java, and the consequent direct inter- 
course which has ensued between the ports of that Island and 
those of the Malayan States beyond the Straits of Malacca, the 
British authorities had but partial and imperfect knowledge of 
them. The records of this Government therefore do not supply 
materials on which well grounded opinions might be formed on 
the question now referred, in consequence of which I have sought 
for information from respectahle persons, either at present of 
heretofore engaged in traffic with the chicfs and the people of 
the ports to the eastward of Malacca, and the result of those 
enquiries, supported by the generally received opinion of the 
character of the people, induce me to form an opinion, offered 
with deference, that any attempt of the British Government to 
restrain or regulate their domestic trade, would engender dis- 
gatisfaction if not disgust against ourselves, more likely to irritate 
than lessen the sanguinary habits of a wandering and adventurous 
people, long accustomed to predatory as well as piratical warfare 
among each other, bat seldom opposing their force against British 
vessels unless the aggression was on our side, which has been too 
often the case. At present and for several years back, the eastern 
commerce has become better understood, and the Europeans 
engaged in it have established a confidence that is daily becoming 
more mutual, and may in a very few years be expected to 
effectuate civilization without the risk of involving Government 
in the varions broils direct political or commercial interference 
might bring about among Chieftains, whose petty attacks on cach 
other have hitherto as little affected the commerce of this Island, 
as the battles of the Rooks and Kites in their forests. 

With this impression, and a conviction that the measure of 
introducing Residents upon their Princes unsupported by & 
military force, would on every occasion of sudden jealousy or 
distrust expose the British representative to assassination, I 
deprecate its adoption: and even did not this apprehension oppose 
the suggestion, I should object to it on the ground that the 
personal influence of such an officer, solely dependant on the 
Malayan Government for local support, would frequently be 

* Member of Council at Pinang. 
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doubtful and- precarious, and if fully established hold out to the 
European euch an invitation to monopolize the trade of the port, 
es few would resist unless go liberally remunerated by the Com- 
pany for their service, as to render the establishment a very heavy 
pecuniary burthen. 

Possibly, mild and admonitory lettera from the British autho- 
ritiea to the Malayan sovereigns and petty independent Rajahs, 
might discourage their own depredations or their countenancing 
the piratical branches of their families, who generally are the 
leaders of the banditti that infest the eastern seas, and should 
this fail of success, all prows of a warlike deseription should be 
prohibited from entering the ports in the British possessions if 
met by British cruisers navigating the seas. 

The porta of Siac, Rhio, Lingin, Borneo Proper,. Sambas, 
Pontianak, are resorts of the marauders, but should it be deemed 
expedient to address the Chiefs more generally, I should wish 
that in addition to the states before mentioned, the Rajahs of 
Perak, Salangore, Tringanu, Calantan, Koti and Passier should 
be included. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillipa. 


Minuta by Mr Erskine, the 7th May, 1814. 


In order to have been enabled to offer an opinion on the pro- 
positious now submitted to our consideration by the Java Govern- 
ment of establishing British Residents and Custom Houses at the 
Malayan Ports to the eastward, it would have been material to 
have known at what port or places it is intended, and also. the 
probable extent of their Commercial concerns &e &e. 

Jt has already been recommended from home, and also. by the 
authorities in this country, to cultivate a good understanding and 
maintain a friendly intercourse with the Native sovereigns, from 
motives of obvious policy. By inculcating and encouraging a 
spirit and disposition to trade and affording facilitics to do so, 
appears to me well suited for such purpose. The manner now 
suggested of confining the General Eastern, or Malay Trade to 
stated and particular ports, appears very difficult to be strictly 
carried into effect, and inexpedient or injudicioua if freed from 
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difficulty. It is true the ships and vesscls resorting thither from 
India may be placed under such orders and restrictions in their 
intercourse to the Eastward that they could not deviate from the 
injunctions under which they act, but L doubt much whether any 
and what regulations could be framed so as to prohibit the native 
prows from navigating in those seas or coasts, and if they could 
be thus forcibly excluded they are necessarily driven to renew their 
habits and dispositions to acts of piracy. If the propositions 
should fail, the open and avowed fair trader, acting under the 
authority of the Government in India, would alone be exposed 
and subjected to the endless variety of such embarrassing res- 
trictions. 

It is obviously also of great advantage that a trader should be 
enabled to deal direct with the immediate consumers, instead of 
being obliged to go to other ports with articles of supply which 
are absolutely known to be intended for another scttlomont, be~ 
cause a tax or duty must be levied to remunerate the intermediate 
agent. I beliove some arrangements have latcly been entered into 
regarding the future supply of Sambas via Pontianak, in which 
an express stipulation to this effect is made: there are also other 
considerations in appointing British agents which ought scrupu- 
lously to be guarded against, i. c. that of prohibiting them from 
interfering either directly or indirectly with the trade, or monopo- 
lizing. To do this effectually requires pointed and particu- 
lar attention; at the same time, some means must be devised 
for remunerating adequately those persons, who might be nume- 
yous, and this fund, whether falling upon the Export or Import 
trade, imposes a certain grievance in the first instance for a proble- 
matical advantage. Besides these, the proposition ought to come 
from the native Sovereigns with their own views of the subject 
and of combining and connecting their ports for the purposes of 
trade, and it would then be for the consideration of the British 
Government what advantages or facilities might result, or in- 
jurious and embarassing difficulties take place. I annex hereto 
‘an extract from a minute I recorded in March 1818, shewing the 
destination of the opium received here, and I have looked in vain 
over it for any place where I could venture to recommend such 


an establishment as is now suggested. 
(Signed) J. J. Evskine, 
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Part of paper alluded to in foregoing AMZinute of Mr Zerskine, 
Vth May, 1814. The 20th Afarch, 1813. 


As having reference to this subject, and with a view to shewing 
the extent and varicty of intercourse we have between this 
Island, with proximate and distant places, in the article of opium 
alone, I take the liberty of stating what may be considered a 
regular annual distribution of one year's sales of produce. 


Imported into Prince of Wales Island .......+ 900 chests. 
Exported to Sangora, Siam and China...ee«s. 120 do. 
PORQUE cu ana conn cow eaeg vege tnveteines OFF do 
Calantan ..sascuns TrITurrTriet rer rr ere «+» 20 dao. 
PAGO Witt asasewes kewaeae TTT Cry acaee 20 dow 
Perak and Salangore.. cveoe teresesenes 40 dos 
Choada sssvcees bis VAL eee we Re EA 20 do, 
BIOS is onwards ITT T Tree TeTtt esses lO do. 
Malaces .esseeasass phunananensy 1) do. 
Assahan, Batta Barra, Taheteec, J sides. and 

boris to Olitassvensnssesasananeene eases 40 dio. 
Acheen and Soosoo, &c......... sesesvensen LOO do. 
Bencoolen, Padang, Ke.ssseeseessnceenssee 100 do, 
Tthio..... Seeeeebecenseseseussssannsssane BO do. 
Lingin and Sinkep ...eessuss TT Ye ETTeTTe 30 do. 
PAY se i ews od Ries ow deeds One ea aed wsess 40 do. 
Palembang and J sali ere errr ert 50 do. 
Tvailanni ce is ccesai cece aia rrTier esses 5O do. 
Pahang ornen ace e eee ee ee TT ereCrrrr rT Tee * 10 do. 
Bnoomsam Serer rere ee PCR ET ET + 10 do. 
Sw Seer Terr rT Te rer errr errr err » 40 do. 
Mpnigirin? cc cg nad nns pees sew bee wnaneen os. 30 do. 
Passicr, ———= and Bonthian.......00.-008 » 30 do. 
Junk Coylon ...cseees iid br kere neha ae nce 10 de. 
Pulo Pinang ...seseuser pesessssceseesrens OO do, 


800 chests, 
Chests supplied from Calentla 30 do. 


860 chests. 





— 
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China and Macao.....cesseessssseee 2/00 

Tava, &Crecsccsscccccseccccseesess 650 

Sooloo, Macassar, Bally, Lombock, and 
Banjarmassin Sete eee eee terete eee 600 


3,950 
Grand Total. .4,810 chests, 











I have reason to believe the foregoing tolerably accurate, it 
evidently points out the advantageous situation in which this 
Island is placed. 

(Signed) J. J. Erskine. 

13th March, 1818. 


Minute of the President. 


As my colleagues in the Government, Messrs Phillips and 
Erskine, have in their separate minutes so fully expressed my 
sentiments on the subjects on which our opinions are called for by 
the Lieutenant Governor of Java, it is not necessary for me to say 
much more upon this reference. Until my arrival on this island, 
I was but very generally and imperfectly informed of our connec- 
tions and intercourse with the Malay states, of their political 
dependencies, pursuits, and character, I had heard of unsuccessful 
attempts on the part of the British Government of India to interfere 
with those powers, which had, I believed, been attended with no 
advantage to the public and considerable loss to the commerce of 
individual traders. Since my appointment to this Government I 
have drawn nearor to the subject, and it became my duty to 
make myself acquainted with the character of the neighbouring 
Malay states and their commercial and political relations to the 
British Government, which naturally led to my resorting to 
every source of information from whence I could derive knowledge 
of the measures adopted by the Government of Java for extending 
the British influence amongst the Malay powers, for the improve- 
ment of commerce and the suppression of piracy. These subjects I 
have reviewed with an unbiassed mind, and it is with concern, but 
not with diffidence, that I acknowledge my dissent from the 
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opinions of Mr Raffles, and my conviction that his repeated attempts 
to interfere with the Malay states to the eastward of the Straits of 
Malacca, his different attacks upon their rivera and settlements, his 
interference in their internal government and regulations, will 
prove extremely prejudicial to our eastern trade, will excite to 
more general acts of piracy the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Islands and unite them in general hostility against the English 
traders. I understand thera is only one solitary instance of an 
act of piracy committed against an English vessel, that was taken 
several years ago and carried into Borneo, but delivered upon the 
requisition of the Resident, who was then in charge of this 
Island. My opinions on these subjects I have formed on the 
information of merchants who have traded to the eastward for 
the last 20 years, from the Captains of His Majesty's Navy who 
have been employed on expeditions from Java against the Malay 
states, from the commanders of country ships who have long 
navigated in those seas, and from the best informed military 
officers who have served in this unfortunate warfare in which so 
many Valuable lives have been lost, On these authorities and 
from facts which have been brought within my own view, I have 
thought it my duty to record this opinian, and to add that I 
consider Mr Raffles’s plan or expectation of suppressing piracy 
as altogether chimerical and impracticable. Sooner might he 
succeed in exterminating these people, than to compel them to 
abandon what is I believe interwoven in the habits, pursuits and 
character of the Malays; when those who know their language 
and history, inform me every man is a pirate professionally from 
the prince to the boatman. It would be a more laudable and 
perhaps amore easy attempt to endeavour to change the character 
of the people, to wean them from their vicious habits and pro- 
pensities, to introduce amongst them the rudiments of civilization, 
to point out the means of supporting themselves and their families 
by agriculture, the working of their mines, the cultivation of 
those articles which would be sought for in commerce, and above 
all, by endeavouring, by means very different from coercion, to 
ameliorate their government and to improve the situation of the 
people. I am aware that the idea may appear Utopian, and that 
it may be said, I am recommending a chimera not lees wild 
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than what I have imputed to the Lieutenant Governor of Java, 
but my information induces me to think otherwise, and as my 
authorities are good, I have not adopted the opinion merely on 
my own speculation. 

I recommend that copics of these Minutes be transmitted to 
the Supreme Government, with a short letter to accompany thom, 

(Signed) W. Petric. 
Fort Cornwallis, the Gth May, 1814, 
To Charles Assoy, Esquire, 
Secretary to the Government of Java. 

Sir,—His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the Governor-General 
in Council, having had before him your letter of the 21st January, 
and the letter from the Licutonant-Governor of the 11th February, 
with the sevoral documents accompanying them, and this govern- 
ment having deliberately considered the representations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in these and in former dispatches on the 
same. subject, His Lordship in Council is now prepared to con- 
sey to the government of Java his sentiments and resolutions on 
the questions submitted to him. 

2. The Governor-General in Council observes that the views of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, communicated in the despatches in ques- 
tion, embrace a very extensive range ; for the leading proposition 
in Mr Raffles’ Minute is understood to be that settlements should 
be formed, and an administrative government be established on 
the part of the Honb’le Company, on the Eastern Archipelago, 
totally independent of the government at present existing in Java 
and the other Dutch possessions lately acquired by the British 
arms. 

8. The Governor-General in Council observes that if there 
were any plausible reasons for entertaining the proposition, it 
would be necessary to enquire, as a preliminary step, in what manncr 
it is intended to form the projected settlements; for as it is not 
proposed to advance any claims derived from the Dutch by virtue 
of our late acquisitions, these settlements must be established 
either by conquest, or by ccssions under treatics with the native 
chiefs, or by the occupation of a territory which may be consider- 
ed to have no immediate proprictor. The Goyernor-Gencral in 
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Council docs not however deem it essential to enter into this ques- 
tion, because the proposilion is liable to other objections, whieh 
rust preclude its adoption. 

4, The Governor-General inCouncil obeerves that if Java and the 
other Dutch Islands should remain in the possession of the British 
government, there can beno motive whatever for establishing another 
Government in the Eastern Scns, because the posscssion of these 
islands will sufficiently sceure the ascendancy of the British power 
in those seas, will afford every necessary protection and facility to 
the commerce carried on by British subjects, and will enable the 
administration established in these islands, with the aid of His 
Majesty’s Naval Force, to take all those measures which would 
be practicable in any other state of things for suppressing piracy 
in the Eastern Seas. 

§. If on the other hand, Java and the Moluccas should be 
restored to the Dutch, the introduction of British Agency, and the 
formation of new settlements in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that power, would be regarded by the Dutch with extreme jealousy 
if their establishment should not be considered as an actual 
encroachment, and the consequence must be that we should be 
engaged in perpetual disputes, that our commerce would be 
designedly obetructed on all occasions, and that a resort to arms 
might became necessary to resent dnd to repress the wrongs done 
to individuals. 

G. “And if it be not politically just or politically expedient to 
attempt the formation of new setllements after the restoration of 
Java to the Dutch, the Governor-Gencral in Council is at a losa to 
conceive how itcan be just or expedient to attempt their formation 
at the present moment, for it is not to be supposed that an attempt 
to supplant that nation during our temporary sway over Java 
would have the effact of reconciling them to an cneroachment, and 
if they haye no rights or pretensions to the territory which it is 
proposed to occupy, the Settlements might be formed under 
circumstances less likely to excite jealousy and animosity after 
the restoration of their colonics. 

4. The Governor-General in Council has not, moreover, scen 
reason to conclude that the native chiefs and inhabitants of the 
Coast of Borneo and the other Islands in the Eastern Seas, are in 
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reality desirous that we should interfere in their concerns; and 
even if it be supposed that particular chiefs, whose territory 
has been usurped or encroached upon by pirates and others, 
should be anxious to obtain our assistance, an alliance with 
these petty Chieftains would be liable to involve the British 
Government in the worst species of warfare. We should be 
compelled to take part in the disputes between _ neighbouring 
Chiefs, as well as in the disputes between those Chiefs and their 
dependants and subjects, and it might frequently happen that the 
British Government would be called upon to employ its force in 
the support of violence and injustice. 

8. The Governor General in Council observes, that our 
settlements have already been so far multiplied, and have been 
extended to such a distance from the seat of the supreme authority 
as to render it extremely difficult to superintend with effect the 
administration of these remote dependencies; and if, no other 
objections occurred to the plans of the Lieutenant Governor the 
injunctions of the Hon'ble Court of Directors and the declared 
will of the Legislature must be considered to preclude, or at least 
to discourage, the extension of our territory in India, 

9. The Governor General in Council cannot perceive any 
sufficient reason for the distinction proposed by the Lieutenant 
Governor to be made in favor of the Hon’ble Company ; but if 
there had been any particular motive for forming establishments 
in the Eastern Seas on the part of the Company for commercial or 
other purposes, the late Act of Legislature has drawn a line, which 
excludes the Hon’ble Company from the acquisition of Territory 
for the Company except in the instance of the Island of Banca, 
His Lordship conceiving it probable that Mr Rafiles proposed 
only to establish factories on the Coast of Borneo and in the other 
islands. 

10. The Governor-General in Council observes that the lead- 
ing object of the Lieutenant-Governor’s plans seems to be to 
change the habits and to improve the condition of the piratical 
inhabitants of the Coasts of Borneo, but although it may become 
the object of a benevolent policy to civilize a barbarous people, to 
fertilize a territory which has been long desolate and waste, and to 
extend. to distant regions the benign influence of British Laws and 
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regular government, it is evidently necessary in engaging in such 
undertakings that this government should previously enquire 
whether the projects be capable of execution, whether the risk 
of failure may not be greater than the chance of success, whether 
in the course of pursuing a speculative good acertain mischief 
may not be produced. The fair pictare drawn by the Lieutenant- 
Governor would be miserably changed, if it should be found in 
the sequel, that the valuable lives of British seamen and British 
soldiers have been wasted and sacrificed in the hopeless attempt to 
introduce civilization and order among a ferocious people, inhahit- 
ing a climate which is known to be baneful and destructive to the 
Enropean constitution. The crews of the ships which were employ- 
ed in the late expedition against Sambas furnished decisive evidence 
of the fatal effects of the climate of Borneo, ‘a 

1l. The Governor-General in Council adverting to these 
several considerations, is of opinion that the appointment of a 
political agent for the administration of our affaira in the Eastern 
Islands is not at all necessary at the present period, and His Lord- 
ship cannot therefore adopt the proposition. 

12. The Governor-General in Conncil is of opinion also that 
fhe appointment of British Residents at Pontianak and at other 
places on the Coast of Borneo, is quite unnecessary, and His Lord- 
ship directs that Mr Hunt and any other officers of this descrip- 
tion who may have been nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with the exception of the Resident at Banjarmassin, be immediate- 
ly recalled. Any intercourse which it may be necessary or conve- 
nient to maintain with the Chief of Pontianak or other Chiefs 
on the Coast of Borneo, can easily be carried on by correspon- 
dence or by the occasional deputation of an agent on the part of 
the Government of Java, or the Government of Prince of Wales 
Island. a 

13. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that Mr 
Hare may be continued in the situation of Resident at Banjar- 
massin, with a moderate salary and establishment, for the pur- 
pose of superintending the public affairs on the Coast of Borneo 
and of furnishing the Government of Java from time to tinte 
with such information as may enable them to judge of the 
measures which it may be proper to adopt for the swtppression of 
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piracy, and for the encouragement of the commerce of tho 
Eastern Islands. 

14. As it is not intended to encrease Mr Hare’s public 
allowances, the Governor-Gencral in Council is of opinion that 
it will be neeessary to permit him to engage in private trade; 
but His Lordship in Council is decidedly of opinion, at the same 
time, that Mr Hare should not be allowed to exercise any exclus- 
ive right of trade, and that it would be more consistent with 
just principles if an officer enjoying the influence of a public 
station, could be restricted from trade altogether. 

15. The Governor-General in Council cannot avoid noticing 
in this place, that although so many arguments have been urged 
in favor of extending our connections in the Eastern Islands, few 
facts have been adduced for the purpose of shewing the nature 
and extent of the commercial advantages expected to be derived 
from a more enlarged intercourse with the inhabitants of those 
Islands, It is well known, that an extensive trade has long been 
carried on between India and tho Eastern Archipelago; but the 
Government of Java have not explained in what particular 
quarter, or in what particular articles, an extension of this com- 
merce is both desirable and practicable, 

16. The Governor-General in Council has paid great attention 
to the reasoning which appears to have determined the Lieutenant 
Governor ir. Council to confine the trade of Borneo to three 
principal ports; but if his Lordship were convinced of the policy 
of this measure (and he is by no mans so) the justice of it would 
still be questionable. 

17. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion, that the 
Government of Java posscases no authority which could justify 
them in placing an interdiction upon the trade of any ports of 
an independant state not actually engaged in hostilities against 
the British power. The numerous petty Chieftains who hold 
territorial possessions on the extensive coast of Borneo, owe no 
allegiance to the British Government, and if it were possible to 
keep their ports in a state of blockade, (and this, it is apprehended, 
could not be effectually done) a proceeding so oppressive and 
unjust must necessarily irritate them against the British nation 
and must produce at least a disposition on their part to retaliate 
by acts of piracy and violence. 
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18. The Governor-General in Council accordingly directs, 
that the orders of the Government of Java confining the trade 
vf Borneo to particular ports be inmediately withdrawn; and 
that oll interference in the affairs of the petty chiefs of that 
Island be as much as possible avvided by the Colonial Depart- 
ment. 

. 19. In directing that the ports on the Coast of Borneo be im- 
mediately opened, the Governor-General in Council is not prepar- 
ed to say that this order should be immediately extended to the 
Port of Sumbas, because if the chief of that place or Pangeran 
Anam his brother, who is understood to be the efficient, head of 
this petty state, should persist in acts of hostility and piracy against 
British subjects, the British government will have a legitimate 
right to bloekade his ports and otherwise to punish the ageression. 
But even iu this instance it would be desirable that the acts of 
piracy and outrage, which may have been committed by Pangeran 
Anam against the persons or property of British subjects, should be 
substantiated by satisfactory evidence,and itwillocenr to the Govern- 
weut of Java that any representations on this subject, which may 
bo made by the Chief of Pontianak, the neighbour and rival of 
the Chief of Suinbas, most be received with great caution and 
reserve. 

20, The Governor-General in Couneil is willing to hope that 
no final arrangement has been concluded with the Chief of Borneo 
Proper, and His Lordship can see no sufficient reason for forming 
an intimate connection with that chief, and still lees can this Govern- 
ment admit the propricty of our undertaking to enforce his autho- 
rity over other Chicfs of the Island, or over any of his former 
subjects, who may have succeeded in establishing an indepen- 
dence. We should have no satisfactory grounds for judging of 
the rights of the parties, our interposition would probably be 
viewed with jealousy and distrust, and we might be engaged in 
a petty warfare which must be attended with expence and with the 
loss of valuable lines, and which could not possibly promote any 
rational object of British policy. 

21, ‘Che Governor-Gencral in Council observes that the views 
of the Licutenant-Governor seem to have comprehended the 
Islands of Japan; but if the scheme of superseding the Dutch in 
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the islands adjacent to Java, be liable to objections, those ubject- 
ions must be considered to apply with equal or greater force to 
the project of supplanting them in the trade with Japan. Our 
competition in that quarter would be viewed with peculiar jea- 
lousy, but although an open competition could not be objected to 
by them on‘any just grounds, this Government are not disposed to 
prosecute the design of opening the trade by any indirect means, 

92, If a commercial intercourse can be established with Japan 
by a fair and open proceeding, the Governor-General in Council 
is far from thinking that the opportunity of establishing it should 
be neglected, nor’is his Lordship aware that the Dutch nation have 
acquired any exclusive right to the trade which it is incumbent 
upon the British government to respect. The Governor-General 
in Council is inclined to thit.k that the Lieutenant-Governor greal- 
ly overrates the advantages to be derived from a trade with 
Japan, but as this question will be adverted to in a separate dis- 
patch, His Lordship in Council considers it necessary only to 
add in this place, that this branch of the Licutenant-Governor’s 
plans does not tend to strengthen aad recommend the general 
proposition, and that if the acquisition of the trade of Japan can 
justly be esteemed an object of importance to the British nation, 
ihe attempt to establish a commercial intercourse may be prose- 


cuted by other means. 
Ihave &e. 


(Signed) H. St. G. Tucker, 


Secretary to the Government. 
Fort William, 28th May, 1814. 


Resolved that the ubove letter be acknowledged, and that the 
satisfaction of the Bord be expressed to the Supreme Govern- 
ment at finding the sentiments of its members approved by that 
authority, on the occusion to which the above letters relate. 


—_—__-— 


[The following despatch from the Pinang Government shows 
the feclinys of jealousy which that government entertained towards 
Railles, who lad 60 recently filled a subordinate place in their 


own service. } 
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To Geerge Dowdeswell, Esquire. 


Chief Seeretary to Government—Fort William. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Hon'ble the Governor in Council, to 
submit to the notice of His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the 
Governor-General in Council, the circumstances of a case which 
has recently occurred in thia neighbourhood, in which government 
considered it needful to exert an interference, and which as it 
embraces points of some importance to the interest of Prince of 
Wales Island, is considered proper should be submitted to the 
Supreme Government, and to the Hon'ble the Court of Directors. 


2. The following detail of the cireumstance above alluded to, 
with such observations on the general subject as are called for by a 
due consideration of what has ovcurred, will it is hoped evince to 
the Supreme Government that the exercise of authority and power 
on the part of the Government of Java, which ia principally the 
point of reference, is not in conformity with general practices. 


S$. [t appears that several Chinese bouts belonging to an indi- 
vidual of this island named Che Im, in the course of their traffic in 
various articles of merchandise and with the native ports to the 
Eustward ultimately touched at Lingin where they was seized and 
detained, in common with many others which had previously 
arrived at the same place from Malacca and other quarters, by -the 
Company’s Cruizer “ Aurora” under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Butavia, with no other alleged cause than that frequent 
acts of smugeling had been practised there of late. 

4, A petition from the individual who was principally interest- 
ed, gave the first intimation to this government of the circamstance 
which had occurred, and us he was a person who for a considera- 
ble number of years had resided under the British protection at 
Prince of Wales Island, and who has had public dealings with 
rovernment on many occasions, and whose property moreover was 
pringipally invested in the speculation which was thus likely to be 
frustrated, the Governor in Council felt a double inducement Lo 
extend the interference that might be ueedful to recover his pro- 
perty, if unjustly seized, and on the other hand to evince a desire 
uf voutinuing the excercise of that iwfuence which bad been usual- 
ly cxercised by this government in the Straits of Malacca. 
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5. With the imperfect information however which the Governor 
in Council had before him at that period, it was considered advisable 
ta refer the subject to the cominandant at Malacea, who being more 
generally accustomed to correspond under the orders of the 
government with the native states in that neighbourhood, was the 
more likely to obtain accurate information on a point which the 
‘board considered in a material degree as connected with its autho- 
rl 

2 As the grounds on which this subject was referred to the 
commandant are fully detailed in instructions transmitted for his 
guidance, I am directed to submit for the. information of His 
Excellency in Council a copy thereof, which wilt explain at the 
samé time the opinions and sentiments which were at that period 
and are still entertained on the occasion which gave rise to that 
reference. 

7. I have the honor, at the same time, by order of the Governor 
in Council, to enclose copies of Ictters and other accompaniments 
which have been subsequently received from the acting Resident 
at Malacca, in reply to the orders above alluded to, and it appears 
evident therefrom, although the prows belonging to Che Im have 
been at last permitted to depart, that the Government of Batavia 
do actually consider the Rajah of Lingin as under their special 
controul and authority, and the power arising therefrom has been 
in consequence delegated to the British Resident at the settlements 
of Minto and Palembang, who considers himself authorised to give 
orders and instructions to the Rajah, which the latter is in like 
‘manner requireil to obey, without any intimation of such a measure 
‘having been conveyed to this Presidency from the Government 

of Juva. 

8. The. Honorable the Governor in Council has considered it 
a, customary portion of his daty to correspond with the Eastern 

Native Princes in the Straits of Malacca, of which those of Rhio 
and Lingin are the principal, and the inflasaes of this government 
has been exercised with them in general cases whenever circum- 
stances rendered the same necessary, and since the period of the 
capture of Malacca this system has been persevered in. The mea- 
sures however now pursued have the effect of altering the ordinary 
forms of ‘correspondence and of substituting a new and unaccus- 
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tomed channel of communication with the Malay states to the 
eastward. If in this instance the Lieutenant-Governor of Java 
has acted under orders from the Supreme Government, the 
Governor in Council bows with submission to superior authority ; 
if not, it is apprehended that he has stepped considerably beyond 
the limits of his local jurisdiction. 

9. The immediate influence of this government has been more 
especially and in repeated instances exorcised with the Sultaun 
of Rhio, to whom that of Lingin is tributary, in as mach as a most 
valuable and beneficial trade has been the effect derivable thare- 
fiom. The centrical situation of those places for facilitating the 
coinmerce carried on between the Straits of Malacca and the Gulf 
of Siam, which is of considerable extent, renders it the more neces- 
sary, if not indispensible, that the same syatem should be continued 
when has proved so advantageous in former years, and by the 
restriction of which by the Government of Java, at the present 
period, considerable detriment has been occasioned to the commer- 
cial interests of this presidency and the neighbouring Settlement of 
Malacca. 

10. In addition also to the inconveniences resulting from the 
measures above alluded to, itappeara that even the prows and small 
native trading vessels from this port are subjected in their traffic 
with the Malay states to the eastward, to all the vexatious demands 
and the clashing of rival interests, which as they could be little 
expected so were they the less prepared for. It is the opinion of 
the Governor in Council that 30 long as the interference of Java in 
the polities of the Malay Rajabs in the Straita of Malacca’ is exer- 
cised, so long will the consequences be felt in the continual depri- 
ciation of the commerce and revenue derivable at this Presidency 
and Malacca from the eastern trade. 

11. From the view which the Governor in Council has taken 
of the present subject, I am directed to add his opinion that the 
measures adopted at Java in regard to Rhio and Lingin, if not 
sanctioned by orders from the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General in Council, are absolutely and directly an uncalled for and 
certainly an unnecessary interference with this government in the 
general and ordinary exercise of its executive duties, and if persist- 
ed in may advance to the neighbourhood of this island, a tendeti- 
ey to which wag but lately manifested even in regard to Malacca, 
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which settlement is immediately subordinate to this Presidency, 

12. The Governor in Council considers it advisable to confine 
his considerations on the present subject to the question whether 
the right assumed by the Java Government to interfere with any 
portion of the Straits of Malacca be agreeable to the tenor of its 
authority. It would be in the power of this government to enter 
much at large on the extent to which those measures have dimi- 
nished the public revenues of this government. But on such a 
question, while it may be advisable to refrain from its agitation at 
present, the Governor in Council feels that he should be wanting 
in the due discharge of his public duty if he suffered the material 
and most objectionable point to remain as it at present stands, and 
to submit without any reference to a continuation of the same 
system of interference which the present representation is intended 
to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of. 

18. The Governor in Council is not aware of any political rea- 
sons which may operate to render expedient any interference of the 
Government of Java with places so near Malacca, as the states of 
Rhio and Lingin. Such an interference must tend to hamper the 
native trade of this neighbourhood, and must operate to canse 
either a considerable diminution of commerce or forcibly to turn 
off tHat commerce ‘to a new channel even against the inclination 
and wishes of those engaged in it. A general reason has been 
assigned for the detention of native vessels at Lingin in conse- 
quence of a system of smuggling in which it was said that port was 
principally concerned. Such a general reason might be assign- 
ed for the same measures to be pursued with all the Malay Rajahs 
in the Straits of Malacea, al! of whom in a cortain degree have 
been addicted to the same practice and to prevent which a regular 
establishment could alone be effectual. But even allowing such 
a reason to be well grounded, the Governor in Council directs me 
to add that he trusts a representation from this government, and a 
proper course of measures from hence, would have weight in the 
suppression of those practices in a degree equal at least to what 
may be produced by the interference of force from Java. 

14, The subject noticed in the preceding paragraph will be 
fully detailed to the Honorable the Court of Directors, and I am 
directed to express the hope of the Governor in Conncil that His 
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Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
will not consider his time unnecessarily engaged by the considera- 
tion of a subject which, with the authority that has been delegated 
to this government from the Honorable the Court of Directors, it 
would be improper and inconsistent to preclude from a public 
representation. 

15. In conclusion I am directed by the Honorable the Go- 
vernor in Council to submit his request, that such orders and 
instrnetions as may in the opinion of the Supreme Government 
be needful on the subject of this reference, may be communicated 
as early as practicable and convenient. 

Lhave &e, 
(Signed) W. A. Clubley, 
Secretary to the Government. 
2nd February, 1814. 





[The following papers appear to evidence a great scarcity of 
eoin in the public treasures at Batavia and Pinang at the period 
to which they refer.] 

From the Lieutenant-Governor in Council at Batavia, 
To the Honorable William Petrie, 
Governor in Council,—P, W. Island. 

Honorable Sir,—In consequence of a pressing demand for silver 
for the pay of the troops, and the expences incident to an expedi- 
tion at present on foot to the eastward, We find it impracticable 
to comply with a requisition which ie been made to us, by the 
Resident of Banca, and as the demand on that is urgent, we are 
induced to request your aid, and that if the state of your,treasury 
admits, you will have the goodness to forward to the Resident of 
Banca, on account of this government, a lac of Spanish dollars. 

Should the state of your treasury not admit of this issue, we 
would suggest that cash to this amount be obtained by you for 
bills on Bengal on account of this government, a measure which 
would have been adopted here had it been practicable. 

The urgency of the demand from Banea is extreme, and as eeri- 
ous consequences might arise from a failure in payment to the mi- 
ners, we have authorized Captain Court to dispatch the “Antelope” 
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Cruizer to Prince of Walcs Island, in order to obtain this supply, 
and in the event of the full amount which we have requested not 
being immediately at command, we request that the “ Antelope ” 
may be returned with such portion as may be convenient. 

We have the honor to request, that the enclosed despatch to the 
Supreme Government, on the subject, may be forwarded by the 
earliest opportunity. 


We have &e. 
(Signed) Thos. 8. Raffles, 
W. Kope. 


4th May, 1814. 


Minute of the President. 

I desire to be honored with the opinion of Council on the best 
measures to be adopted on the present communication from the 
Government of Java :— 

If the sum required by the Resident at Banca can be supplied 
from the meagre resources of this island. 

If under the present immediate pressure, we should return the 
« Antelope,” with all the specie wo can possibly spare ?—or if we 
shall send the eruizer to Bengal, with the letter from the Govern- 
ment of Java to Lord Moira, anda representation of our inability to 
answer the demands of the Resident of Banca, and, if we determine 
on this measure, which I am disposed to recommend, shall the 
“Thetis” or the “Antclope” be sent on this service? Captain Court 
will probably have pressing occasion for the “ Antelope,” in the 
present embroiled state of the Malay powers. 

It the stores &e required by Captain Hall can be supplied, I 
beg to recommend their being immediately issued. 

(Signed) W. Petrie. 
May, 29th, 
Minute by Mr Phillips. 

Banca being the station to which the “ Antelope” is atlached, 
and her services there being necessary, she should, I think, be re- 
turned withsuch pecuniary aid, in furtherance of the object of that 
establishment, as the means of this government will admit of. 
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The season of the year being that in which cash is usually scarce, 
and other local circumstances rendering it peculiarly so just now, 
it is not probable that the full extent of the requisition can be 
complied with, but I should suppose even 80 or 40,000 dollars 
would be an acceptable supply and one that could be made with- 
out inconvenience to the eettlement; in which belief I recommend 
cash to that extent being sent without delay, as also. bills to the 
amount required by the Resident in his favor, drawn by us on the 
Supreme Government. 

The Java dispatches should be forwarded by the “ Pinang” 

cruizer, in preference to the “ Thetis,” and that immediately. 
(Signed) W. E, Phillips. 


————ae 


Second Reference from the President to the Council. 


Aa Mr Phillips thinks that this government posseases the means 
of supplying the Residency of Banca with an immediate remit- 
tance in specie to the amount of 40,000 Sp. dollars, and that this 
aum should be transmitted without delay, I will not, nor ought I, 
to oppose my opinion to his; I will only say, that the result of my 
enquiry on this head, leads to a different conclusion, and that the 
withdrawal of this sum for the time would create much indivi- 
dual embarrassment and probably public inconvenience. In'thus 
stating this, it is fur from my idea to offer any opposition to the 
measure, but beyond this sum I request the Council to pause be- 
fore they advance further and deprive us of the very small pittance 
of specie which may remain on the island. After an opulent and 
wealthy man dissipates his fortune by extravagance, or by injadi- 
cious, wild and chimerical speculations, he has no claim upon the 
charity of his poorer neighbours, nor would it be very wise in 
them to distress themselves by improvidently administering to 
wants of his own creation. 

I never dreamt of relieving the present emergency by an appli- 
cation to Bengal, but I referred to what I conceive to be our indis- 
pensable duty, to lose no time in communicating to the Supreme 
Government the alarming situation of the public interests to the 
Eastward, and in particular in making known to Earl Moira the in- 
formation I have received from two respectable and disinterested 
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public officers,—one of them the friend of the Lieutenant -Governor 
of Java,—what makes it highly probable that the expedition 
against Bali, and unceasing interference and innovations of that 
officer in the Government of the Malay States, will produce a 
general combination of these Powers against the British commerce 
and interests in the Eastern Seas, ‘This combination may not 
take place, but it is certainly provoked and excited by the mea- 
sures of the Java Government, 

(Signed) William Petrie, 
Hill, 30th May, 1814. 


Further Minute by Mr Phillips. 


On the present occasion it is by no means my province to canvass 
the measures pursuing to the Eastward; it is enough to know that 
a sister colony is in urgent want of the aid which itis presumed this 
government possesses the means of supplying, in part, if not to the 
extent required. I am therefore still of opinion if our treasury 
cannot supply specie, that application be made to the merchants 
and monicd men on the island, for whatever sam can be conve- 
niently raised on our bills on the Supreme Government, and that 
should this measure succeed to the extent of 30 or 40,000 dollars 
only, such be immediately forwarded by the “ Antelope” to 
Banca as also bills in favor of the Resident to the extent he requests. 

The Java dispatch should also, I think, be forwarded without 
loss of time to Bengal, and as there is less chance of the “ Pinang” 
being diverted from returning here than the “ Thetis,” I suggest 
the dispatch of the former. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 





Minute by Mr Erskine. 

I obtained a hasty perusal of the letter from Java, and the two 
from the Resident at Banca, early on Sunday morning ; since that 
time until the present moment (Tuesday, noon) I have neither 
seen the papers, uor the minutes by the honorable the President or 
Mr Phillips. 

I now beg respectfully to offer my opinion that to the extent 
of 30 or 40,000 dollars should, if it can be obtained at the usual 
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exchange or spared from the treasury here, be dispatched for the 
purpose so urgently set forth in the present application. 

Without having recourse to native merchants and increasing the 
usual rate of exchange, I do not think a greater sum than what I 
have stated, could be raised hera at present. 

Thave no means of knowing nor it is my purpose to enquire, by 
what cause these embarrassing difficulties have arisen, but I think 
that auch a sum is calculated to relieve (for a time) any exigent 
disbursements at Banca. 

I would beg also to suggest the expedioncy of sending a few 
chests of opium, to ascertain whether any of the eastern trading 
prowa, (very few of whom have visited us this season) may be 
found in the neighbourhood of Banea, who might incline to par- 
chase for ready moncy that drug’; and by that means raise funds— 
and if the Resident of Banca be authorized to make a repayment 
to us by tin, which could advantageously ba forwarded to China. 
I would also recommand, (if this suggestion is adopted) to desire 
the * Thetis” may stop at Malacca, and that a confidential servant 
(Mr Macalister or Mr Clubley) should proceed to confer with 
Major Farquhar upon the situation of affuira generally, (inclading 
this matter) and retarn forthwith and make his report, and that 
either the “ Antelope” or “ Pinang” be dispatched to Bengal. 

I cannot conclude without recommending that the utmost 
promptitude and dispatch may in both cases be used. 

(Signed) J.J. Erskine. 
Blst May, 1814. 


2nd June, 1814. 
The Board having taken into consideration the subject brought 
to their nolice by the communication above recorded, and willing 
to afford every reasonable aid so emergently requested by the 
Resident at Banca, for the immediate supply of silver treasure to 
the extend of a Lac of dollars, as likewise the bills to be drawn by 
this government and made payable to his order., 
Avveed therefore that the Accountant be desired to draw out the 
6 sels of bills as enumerated by the Resident, to the extent of Sicca 
Rupees 15,000, and to place the same to the debit of the Govern- 
ment of Java; and that the Assistant to the Treasurer be authorized 
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to receive into the Treasury such cash as may be procurable for 
bills on the Supreme Government, and the amount So procur: 
ed to be put in boxes properly secured and ship the same on board 
the Honorable Company's cruizer “ Antelope”, informing the 
Board the extent of such shipment and making out the Invoice 
and Bill of Lading, and transmitting the same to the Secretary with 
the least practicable delay. 

The Board being of opinion that a few chests of opium would 
meet with ready sale in the neighbourhood of Banca, direct that 
a consignment of six chests of this drug be made accordingly to 
the Resident of Banca. 

The Honorable the President proposes to the Board, that the 
opium be purchased from Forbes and Brown, that application be 
made to those gentlemen to this effect, and the reply having been 
received during the sitting of council, the same is recorded. 


ao 


NOTICE OF MIR CRAWFURDS DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY. 


Mr Crawford has completed his literary labours in connection 
with the Indian Archipelago by “ A Descriptive Dictionary of the 
Indian Islands and Adjacent Countries,” This work is, to a cer. 
tain extent, based on his “ History of the Indian Archipelago” 
published so long ago as 1820, and which was the result of twelve 
years investigation of the subject, the first three having been pass- 
ed in Pinang as a civil surgeon, and the next six in Java as one 
of the chief officers of the government during our temporary occu- 
pation of that Island. In the year following the publication of the 
Ilistory, Mr Crawfard was employed as envoy from the Indian 
Government to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, (1821, 22) 
and his account of his embassy contributed greatly to our know- 
ledge of those countries and their inhabitants. In 1823 he suc- 
eceded Sir Stamford Rafiles in charge of Singapore, and remained 
there till the beginning of 1826 when he was appointed Civil 
Commissioner on the part of the British Government at Rangoon 
and in the following year went to Burmah as ambassador. The 
additional seven years knowledge and experience of the Archipe- 
lago and the neighbouring countries thus acquired lave been 
availed of in Mr Crawfurd’s present work, but as it embraces a 
field much beyond his personal observation while in the cast, he 
has prepared himeelf for it by a study of many of the principal 
writers on the numerous objects of which he treats. The distine- 
tive value and merits of the Dictionary consists in the author, after 
half a century’s preparation, having skilfully and neatly collected 
and condensed into one volumea vast amouut of information whicls 
has hitherto been accessible to those only who were in possession 
of the library of Datch, English, Spanish, Portuguese, French 
and German books in which it was contained. We do not atirm 
that Mr Crawfurd has fully examined all these works, or that he 
has not overlooked important geographical papers in the Dutch 
periodicals. But while it may be objected to particular articlca, 
such as those on the large and interesting islands of Gilolo and 
Ceram, that they are somewhat perfunctory in treatment, and are 
based on the meagre notices of some of the older writers and not 
on the more accurate and scientific accounts of recent explorers, 
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there can be no question that, as a whole, the work is as admira- 
bly executed as it is unique and valuable. Tt is the first of the 
kind that has ever been published, and as the labour of one man 
long past the prime of life, and following so closely on the com- 
pletion of such a formidable task as the Malay Dictionary, it is 
one of the most striking instances of literary skill and industry that 
we can call to mind. 

It is hardly possible to convey any adequate notion of the con- 
tents of a work which is not merely geographical, but embraces 
notices of almost every subject of interest connected with tho 
Archipelago. All the important productions of the islands aro 
separately described, and much useful and curious information, 
scientific and commercial, is communicated respecting them. 
There are articles on iron, gold, tin, silver, copper, lead, coal, 
arsenic, saltpetre, the diamond &e.; on rice, maiza, coffee, tea, 
the cocoanut, sago, areca, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, cubebs, ginger, 
cinnamon, cacao, tobacco, capsicum, gambier, sapan wood, the 
gomuti, bamboo, durian, champada, jambu and other fruits ; on 
hemp, rami, indigo, benzoin, camphor, catechu, wax, honey, oils, 
damar, dragon’s blood, gambouge, lac, alum, ambergris, tripang, 
bird’s nests, civet, tortoiseshell &c. The native arts and usages 
are described under various heads,—weaving, dyeing, fisheries, 
dress, trade, ships, navigation, chess, the compass, arms, bow and 
arrow, shield, spear, sword, sling, mail armour, money, interest of 
money, weights and measures, marriages, funerals, the drama, 
music &c. 

The domestic and the more important wild animals are each 
treated of, and some of these articles are amongst the most inter- 
esting in the volume, from the mode in which the names and the 
distribution of animals are made to throw light on the history and 
ancient connections of the different nations. The horse, ox, buf- 
falo, hog, goat, sheep, deer, dog, cat, rat, porcupine, tiger, 
elephant, cock, goose, duck, casawary &c has each an article 
allotted to it. 

Short biographical notices are given of the most distingnished 
Europeans who have connected their names with the Archipelago. 

The geographical articles are the most important, and in the 
compilation of many of those which we have examined great pains 
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have been taken. Some of the longer ones,—as those on Java, 
the Philipines, Borneo, Luzon, Siam, and Malacca,—are excel- 
Jent. They display great knowledge and research and are care- 
fully and elaborately exeented. The articles relating to the Timo- 
rian and Molucean Archipelagos and to Celebes are, with soma 
exceptions, the least satisfactory. Very full and trastworthyjin- 
formation respecting many of these islands and their inhabitants 
has been furnished during recent years by the local officers of the 
Dutch Government, and by members of the scientific missions 
which are almost constantly employed in different portions of the 
Netherlands Indian territories, A similar neglect of Dutch aatho- 
rities appears even in articles relating to Sumatra and its islets, to 
Java and Borneo. .A reference to Valentyn’s great work, sup- 
plemented by the later contributions of his countrymen, would 
have increased the value of many of the articles. If Mr Craw- 
fard is less indebted te our Dutch neighbours than he might have 
been, he has freely and diligently consulted the most recent and 
authentic Spanish account of the Phillipines, and the articles rela- 
ting to that Archipelago are by far the best that exist in the 
English language. The Descriptive Dictionary is indeed the only 
English work in which the latest statistical information respecting 
the Spanish portion of the Asiatic islands can be obtained. 

The work is ethnographical as well as geographical, and the 
numerous notices of the races and tribes of the Archipelago are of 
high interest and value. Mr Crawfurd’s History long ago placed 
him in the firet rank of ethnographers, and his statistical genius, 
combined with a great eptitude in seizing the more striking nation- 
al peculiarities and presenting them in clear and succint language, 
are conspicuous throughout this new work. We cannot award 
ihe same praise to his ethnological views. During the thirty six 
years that have elapsed since the History was published, ethnolo- 
ey has made great advances, but Mr Crawturd adheres to opinions 
formed even before. Humboldt’s work threw a new light on the 
relationship of the insular languages. The older tribes and lan- 
guages of Tibet, the Himalayan vallies, the hill ranges of India 
and the Burmah-Cambojan peninsala, have since been investiga- 
ted and the connection between them and those of the islands into 
which this ethnic province runs, is so intimate, that the ethnology 
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of the Indian Archipelago is found to be associated, in a very 
considerable measure, with that of the Himalaic or Tibeto-Cam- 
bojan region. If the less civilised tribes of “ adjacent countries” 
referred to in the title of the Dictionary had received a share of 
Mr Crawfurd’s attention, he would hardly have sought to 
resuscitate opinions formed forty years ago, when the true rela- 
tions of these tribes and their languages were not suspected, and 
when we possessed scarcely any authentic information respecting 
the language of one of them. Mr Crawfurd gives great promi- 
nence to the insular languages, stoutly maintains his old theory as 
to their mutual relationship, and makes much ingenious use of 
vocabularies in speculating on the history of arts and the deriva- 
tion of animals in the Archipelago. But if he had extended his 
comparisons of vocables to those used by the adjacent tribes of 
the mainland, he would not have found in the names for the fowl 
in Javanese, manuk, pitik,—for the dog in Malay, anjing, in 
Rejang, kuyo, and in Javanese, asu, for the goat in Malay, kam- 
bing,—for the horse, in Javanese, jaran*—for the hog in Malay, 
babi, in Sunda, badil, in Ende, la, and in Tagala, pagil,—for the 
cat in Malay, kuching,—for the ox in Malay and Javanese, sapi, 
—for the buffalo in Malay, karbau, in Sunda, munding, and in 
Bugis, tedung,—for the elephant in Malay, beram,—for the tiger 
in Javanese, machan—proofs or indicatiens of the animals which 
bear them, or of their nomenclature, being indigenous. Instead 
of these vocables being all native, as Mr Crawfurd asserts, they 
are all still current in the vocabularies of continental tribes of the 
Tibeto-Cambojan race, to which the Malays and Javanese them- 
selves belong. Of course the identity in race is not established by 
the possession of some common vocables, It shows itself bya 
community in physical form, arts, usages and in a great mass of 
words of all classes, between the tribes of the continental and 
insular divisions of the province that have been least modified by 
the influence of alien civilisations and languages. The veteran 
historian of the Archipelago not only tells us nothing of this, but 
is so little tolerant of conclusions different from his own, that his 
habitual courtesy deserts him when he forces himself to the rare 


® The Malay name, kuda, which Mr Crawfurd supposes to be a corruption of 
the Sanskrit sine, ls Dravitlen, kuda. ree ‘ 
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concession of alluding to them at all, In the elaborate and «dmi- 
rable article on the Philipines, in which no notice is taken of 
Humboldt’s demonstration of the radical identity of the language 
with that of the African negroes of Madagascar, this passage 
oceurs:— Some writers have fancied the negritoes to be aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the Archipelago and the fairer race to be intru- 
ders from some unknown country, bat for this hypothesis there is 
not a shadow of evidence, historical or lingual, and it must be 
regarded as the mere dream of the inventors. For anything 
known to the contrary, both the Malay and negroe race have an 
equal claim to be considered as aborigines.” Whether the opinion 
in question was in its origin visionary or fictitious, it happens to be 
that which almost every ethnologist of note now holds, with this 
qualification that, while none assume the negroes to be aborigines 
‘nthe strict sense, and some consider them to be traceable to another 
province, all are gatieficd that the brown tribes were later occu- 
pants of the islands. Surely Mr Crawfard, with his established 
reputation and after his rich gifts to science, could have well 
afforded, while re-asserting his own carly opinions, to treat with a 
little more benevolence conclusions which, sound or baseless, are 
now in the ascendant. 

Few general readers, however, will concern themselves with the 
soundness or otherwise of Mr Crawfurd’s ethnology, while there 
are none, even amongst the best informed, who will not profit by 
a frequent reference to the Descriptive Dictionary. Asa ready 
source of accurate information of the most varied and substantial 
kind, conveyed in an agreeable, condensed and lucid style, the 
book is invaluable, and it is sure to be soon found in the hands of 
every European in the Archipelago. 
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Tats map was made for me, in the beginning of the year 1853, 
by Mr Valberg, a surveyor in Malacca, and formerly in the 
service of government. The whole territory had not been sur 
veyed by Mr Valberg, and he very properly declined to become 
responsible for the correctness of the map. As however, there is 
no other map of equal correctness, as far as it goes, I am induced 
to hope that its publication in the Journal of the Indian Archipe- 
Jago may be acceptable. The map is founded on old Dutch Re- 
cords, and is improved by more recent and accurate surveys, as to 
particular localities, where it has been found necessary by govern- 
ment to procure correct measuremenis: for instance, the gene- 
ral outline of the coast has been laid down after the marine sur- 
yeys of the late Captain Congalton and Mr Thomson. The 
districts about the town have been repeatedly surveyed by Mr 
Valberg; and he assures me that he has been careful to make 
the plan as correct as possible in that respect. The locality at the 
seene of war in Naning is presumed to be correct, having been 
founded on military surveys, undertaken with special ref-rence to 
that war. The tin district of Cassang was surveyed by Mr Val- 
berg in 1852, consequent on arrangements for an improved orga- 
nization of the police force in that district. Mr Valberg assured 
we, in general, that he had taken every precaution to correct the 
map, by all the partial surveys which have been made, and, from 
his long residence in Malacca and familiarity with the concerns 
of his own profession, there is reason to believe that he is acquain- 
ted with all the surveys made for the last thirty years. 


The boundary between Rumbow and Naning is laid down 
according to the treaty with the chiefs of Rumbow, 9th Jauuary 
1888, (see 2nd vol. of Newbold, p. 450); while the continuation, 
along the Johole boundary, is taken from the treaty with the 
Johole chiefs, dated 26th August 1833. This last Treaty with 
Johole has never been published, to my knowledge; and I there- 
fore add a translation of it, made by myself when at Malacca, The 
treaty, dated 15th June 1833, given at page 459 of Newbold’s 2nd 
yol., it will be observed, shut us out from Mount Ophir. I do 
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mot know the precise locality of Labo Penawan, there referred to, 
but believe it to be about az I have marked it, on the river, in a 
line with Bukit Putoos and Bakong Chondong, a remarkable tree 
now fallen, but long used by the Malays asa boundary mark. 
The second treaty was made with the same chief Leilah Perkasah, 
but with separate tributaries, if they may be so termed: Syed 
Saban being the leader of the first party, in the June treaty, and 
Rajah Balang of the second, in August. The name is incorrectly 
written Johore in Newbold, above referred to,—it is a clerical 
error for Johole. 


The localities about Mount Ophir are corrected by observations 
made by myself, on a visit to the interior in the beginning of 
1853. I found, by compass bearing from the summit of Mount 
Ophir, that Bukit Batang Malacca bore N. W. by AW. 4 W., and 
judged the distance to be about 15 miles, and Bukit Patoos 4 4 
point north of this, or N. W. by W. ‘The position of J amintah is 
laid down, by observation from Mount Ophir, correctly as to 
longitude, but by mere guess, as to distance. The courses of the 
‘Mount Ophir tributaries of the Muar river are placed by suppo- 
sition: and, as the road lay through dense jungle, without any 
altempt at a survey, are not entitled to much credit. The same 
yemark applies to the upper portion of the Muar river. The two 
remarkable loops are however laid down by bearings from Mount 
Ophir. ‘The lower part of the Muar is taken from old surveys. 


In presenting this map to the readers of the Journal, it is 
obvious that apologies for its incompleteness are necessary. I 
must say that I had great doubts as to the propriety of publishing 
it; and these doubts were only overcome by the knowledge that 
none better is procurable; and, from present appearances, it is 
not likely that the deficiency will be immediately supplied, so itis 
hoped that the reader will accept the map, as it is intended, to sup- 
ply a present want, pending a fature opportunily ; when we may 
expect to have government maps of this Settlement, on the same 
liberal scale as those for Pinang and Singapore. T. B. 





Treaty, defining the boundaries of Johole and Malacca, made 
on the 26th day of August 1833, betwecn the Hon'ble Robert 
Ibbetson, Governor, and Samuel Garling, Resident Councillor, for 
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the H, E. I. Company, and the Datu Punghulu of Johole, Leilah 
Perkasah. 
(Signed) RR. Ibbetson. 
(Seal of E. I. C.) 

The Honorable R. Ibbeteon and 8, Garling, on the part of the 
East India Company, and Dutu Punghulu of Johole, Leilah Per. 
kasah, in order to settle the boundary between Joholeand Malacca, 
agree to make the undernamed boundary between the countries 5 
that is to say, a line, to run from Bukit Putoos in a straight line, 
to Bukit Hulu Batang Malacca, and thence straight to Gunong 
Ledang (Mount Ophir). On the right side of this line is the 
territory of Malacca, and on the left side that of Johole. This 
arrangement shall be in force between the East India Company 
and Johole, so long as the moon and sun exist, It cannot be 
broken through or altered, and it shall also be considered binding 
‘on the future possessors of these countries, from this day forward. 
Moreover the contracting parties, having arranged on the above 
named boundaries, agree to reduce the affair to writing. Two 
copies are to be made; one to be kept at Malacca, and one at 

Johole, in order to preserve a correct account of the transaction, 
with the seals and signatures of the contracting parties. 

Dated 26th August 1833—l4th Rabialakkir 1249—Signed 
Rajah Balang—Maharajah Indah—Maharajah Senarah and Ba- 
ginda Rajah. 

Witnesses—Hajee Abbas Bin Khadir, Hajee Ahamed Bin Ja- 
maloodin. 

(Seal) Datu Punghulu Johole, Bin Wala Datu Kool, &c. 

Translated by T. Braddell, at Malacca, on the 12th Feb. 1853. 
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POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATIVS To 
THE MALAYAN PENINSULA AND THE SRITISH SETTLE- 
MENTS IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA,* 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SIAMESE CONQUEST OF QUEDAH AND PERAK, 


Dunina the long period of twenty-four years, namely, from 
1786, the complaints to the several Superintendents and Governor 
of Pinang by the King of Quedah, of the oppressive demands of 
Siam, were frequent and oft repeated. In July 1810, he writes 
to Governor Bruce—“ The country of Quedah being small, and 
situated in the neighbourhood of the extensive kingdom of Siam, 
it has been the custom established from time immemorial, to send 
tributary, presents of gold flowers to Siam once in three years. 
In my time, the Government of this country, arising from internal 
circumstances, has become extremely exposed to the heavy requi- 
sitions imposed by the Siamese, unprecedented in former times, 
and for two or three years past, the pressure of these demands 
has been extreme. I was unable to avoid them, their people 
being numerous, and the country of Quedah being insufficient to 
oppose them by force, I fulfilled their requisitions. When the 
Burmahs attacked Salang, it was rumoured abroad, that I had 
engaged in the service of Siam, and I have thereby acquired the 
severe resentment of that power, a matter of evil consequence to 
my country. Having behaved well in this business, their de- 
mands have increased beyond measure, and I am proportionably 
distressed. It is reported the Burmahs will return, and if not 
that the forces of Siam will go to meet them. They have 
required from me a supply of prows and men completely 
equipped with arms and ammunition. These proceedings are 
repugnant to my mind, and tend to lower me in the estimation of 
neighbouring princes. They are also injurious to the character 
of the Company, inasmuch as, notwithstanding the friendship 
and alliance which has subsisted from the time of my grandfather 
to the present, I am exposed to demands so oppressive from Siam. 
For in former times, this country was not exposed to danger and 
distress. from Siam, but in my time first became endangered from 
them. The relations of friendship and alliance between my 

* Contioned from p, 972, of VoL VIII. 
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father and the powerful Company, have been transmitted to me 
How then can I become weak and distressed? I am decidedly 
desirous to meet personally with my friend, in order to effect a 
eettlement of these affairs, it being improper for me to continue 
longer under such circumstances, Former Rajahs who were not 
connected with the Company, were neither reduced to weakneaa, 
nor difficulties.” Some months afterwards, in again soliciting 
the agsistance of the British Government to oppose the Siamese 
encroachments, he eays,— I now remind my friend and request 
to know whether my friend intends fulfilling the Treaty or not. 
It is necessary that my friend should be prepared and not make 
light of this communication, for the Siamese are numerous, and 
consider none superior to themselves, ‘Prue it ia they possess 
many countries from Cochin-China to Tringano; my friend will 
duly consider and reflect. Even should they not attack Pinang, 
yet when Quedah shall be destroyed, my frtend will be distressed 
in many ways.” 

In applying for instructions to the Supreme Government about 
this time, the Government of Pinang represented “ on the autho. 
rity of generally received tradition, it is admitted by the best in- 
formed, the Quedah has from the immemorial acquiesced in the 
paramount authority of Siam, and as a token of vasgalare hag 
triennially sent to the king of that country the present of the 
Boonga mas, or golden flower, notwithstanding which, ench 
tribute was received and given more as an assurance of continued 
friendship than an acknowledged (or till now claimed) right of 
feudal service.” 

The Siamese, engaged perhaps with other more important af- 
fairs, seem to have allowed the King of Quedah a respite from the 
oppressions with which they had visited him during the few pre- 
ceding years, as we do not find any farther complaints from Octo- 
ber 1811, until August 1813, when he addressed the governor to 
acquaint him, that on a late occasion when the Bindahara of 
Quedah had been deputed to the Court of Siam, to present one of 
his song, in order, as he saya, to put an end to the long subsisting 
troubles of Quedah, it was determined by the King of Siam and 
his Ministers to attack the country of Perak, and to add it to the 
number of his Majesty’s other tributary states. The correspon- 
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dence of the King of Quedah from this period, namely, August 
1813, until the close of 1818, is principally relating to the con- 
quest of Perak, which was long insisted upon by Siam, and at last, 
after various evasive pretences, reluctantly complied with by 
Quedah, as the king expresses himaclf—“ I did not ¢o to war with 
Perak, of my own will, but by the orders of the King of Siam, of 
whom [ was afraid, and therefore conquered Perak.” 

The conquest of Perak can be justified by no precedent or ex- 
ample, nor by any one cireumatance of a palliating nature. It wag 
a wanton and most unprovoked aggression, and the execution of 
the odious and nnjost measure was forced upon a power too weak 
to refuse compliance with a mandate which it im vain attempted to 
evade. It is but too evident, that there was a deep policy in this 
echeme of the Siamese forcing a power which yet possessed euffi- 
cient strength and means, to have made possibly not an uneuceess- 
ful defence, if the Siameze proceeded to open hostilities, and which 
would, at all events, have offered considerable resistance, to 
expend it’s men and resources in the subjugation of an inferior 
state, by which itself would fall an easy prey to the ambitions 
of the designing government. The political agent of the Pinang 
Government who proceeded to Perak in 1818, clearly established 
that from the most accurate inquiries he was enabled to make 
there was no tradition of the Perak state ever having sent a 
Boonga Mas to Siam, or having ever been, in the remotest de- 
gree, dependent. The King of Quedah exhausted every topic of 
counsel to persuade the Rajah of Perak to comply, but in vain 
and in reply to the admonitions of the Pinang Government, the 
Perak chief said, “No such custom has been handed down to me 
from past times, aa the sending of a Boonga Maa either to Siam or 
Quedah,” and positively refused compliance. In another letter ha 
says, “I am a king of the ancient race. Iam he who holids the 
Royal Sword and the Dragon Betel Stand, and the Shell! Fish 
which came out of the 5ea, which came down from the hill of Se- 
gangtang,” and againy—*“I am the oldest of all the kines of these 
parts, such as the King of Siack, Salengore, Rhio, Quedah and 
Tringanu. With respect to the desire of the Kings of Siam and 
Quedah, I cannot consent to it, should war even be the conse- 
quence, I must try my strength with them, for such a custom 
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was neither heard of, or attempted to be imposed on Perak. Now 
for the first time the Rajah of Quedah demands a Boonga Mas to 
be sent to Siam, in an unaccountable manner. I will not comply 
with this his desire. Had it been usual from time past with 
Perak to send a Boonga Mas to Quedah, or Siam, I should have 
done so, according to ancient custom.” In November 1816, the 
King of Quedah’s messenger returned from Siam with a positive 
order to attack Perak, The King of Quedah says,—" It greatly 
afflicted me to execute this order. It is not with my good will 
that I attack Perak, nor at all my wish to become an enemy of 
that Rajah, but only to avert mischief from my country.” 

A force was accordingly despatched to Perak by land under the 
Bindahara, or General, and a fleet under the Laksamana, or Ad- 
miral, In October 1817, the King of Quedah acquainted the 
Governor of Pinang, that his forces had subdued half the country. 
In Jane 1818, a confidential Agent of the Pinang Government 
was sent to persuade the Rajah of Perak to comply at once with 
a demand which he had not the power long to resist, but after a 
long stay and numerous conferences, he was unable to obtain any 
eatisfactory assurances that he would comply. In September 1818, 
the Quedah forces took complete possession of the Perak country. 
A few months afterwards, the King’s Son, Rajah Mooda, was raised 
to the Throne, and the Boonga Mas, the object of contention, was 
sent to Siam, via Quedah. The old king did not survive many 
months after having made a powerful, but ineffectual resistance, 
Such is the history of the subjugation of tha Perak state by Siam. 
It has however been again wrested from the Siamese by the form- 
er conqueror, the Rajah of Salengore, who has established the 
King, Tajudin, the lawful sovereign, and he now maintains his 
possessions unmolested for a time, under the continual apprehen- 
sion however of a renewal of hostilities from the Rajah of Ligore. 

Soon after the capture of Perak, a lengthened correspondence 
which took place on the subject of throwing open the navigation 
of the rivers Mirbow and Mooda, and extending the Honorable 
Company's territory on the opposite shore, evinced fully that the 
King of Quedah was under the greatest apprehensions from the 
King of Siam, and fearful of incurring the displeasure of that 
haughty Potentate by making any further cession. Matters 
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continued rather more tranquil than they had been for some time 
after the conquest of Perak ; but towards the close of 1821, they 
began to draw to a crisis, which was, indeed, in a great measure 
anticipated by the Government of Pinang, which having received 
intelligence of hostile preparations ou the part of the Siaimeses 
communicated the same to the Rajah of Quedah, with a suitable 
almonition and precautionary advice. As early as February 
1821, the Governor thus wrote to the King—* I hasten to com- 
municate to my friend, that intelligence has reached this place 
from Siam, stating the King of that country to be engaged in the 
equipment of about 6,000 troops destined to march to Quedah. 
This army, it is said, will embark at Bangkok for Sangora, from 
whence it is to march overland. It is further stated, that some 
romissness in the transmission of the Boonza Mas is the reason 
assiened for this measure; it is however not improbable, that as 
the Burmahs have declared war with Siam, this movement of 
the troops of the latter power isin view to avail of the situation 
of my friend’s country and vessels to embark an expedition 
ugainst the Island of Salang. Be this as it may, sincere friend- 
ship calls for my immediately communicating the intelligence to 
wy friend, as it reached me from a respectable person very lately 
from Bangkok.” 

The King immediately replied to this, that he had heard similar 
rumours, and learning that the Siamese had come to Satool and 
Lingow, about 500 in number; he sont a Pangulu secretly to 
gather all the information he could and he enclosed his report on 
the subject. He says ‘Relative to the Siamese having a jealousy 
en account of the Company posseasing Pinang, it has been so 
fov a long time, and I have often communicated it to former 
Governors. My friend notices a report of the coming of the 
Siamese, being occasioned by my not having forwarded as usual 
the Boonga Mas. If this is the cause assigned it is only a 
pretext, because there has been some delay on many former 
occasions ; nor were they angry. The transmission of the Boon- 
ga Mas at the present period, has been delayed on account of the 
epidemic sickness.” 

The report alluded to is as fullows :—“ Your Majesty directed 
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your servant to obtain intelligence relative to the Biamese, and 
your servant sent a man named Awon, to buy and gell and pro- 
eure such intelligence on the 13th Rabial-akir. The Chief of the 
Siamese at Lingow, is Chow Rubut, with 300 men and a few 
more, who came on the 19:h; at Setool, the headman ia Umboom 
Nongta,. with about 200. men, and on the 19th Rabial-akir, the 
younger brother of ihe Rajah of Sangora came there with 100 
followera, intending to equip some prows formerly built there, for 
which they have collected the necessary materiale. What their 
intentions are is unknown to any ofthe people of Setool, whom 
they have not ill used. It is understood, however, thata Burmah 
army is coming io attack the Siameas by way of Trong, Chingow 
and Setool, and the latter aay, that all the Burmahs in Siam 
have been sent into their own country. They say also that great 
numbers of Siamese have died of the epidemic sickness, and that 
the Burmahs ave taking advantage of this to attack them, in which 
event, they (the Siamese) will send a foree to Trong, Kedah and 
Purlia, and if the Burmahs do not fulfill their intended attack, 
they wish to go for the purpose of amusing themselves at Pinang. 
The prows they have built are in Soonghy Baru, My messenger 
obtained this from a relation of the Chief of Umboom Nongta.” 

The disastrous events which followed not many months after, 
and the easy conquest obtained by the Siamese over the Quedah 
people, who were quite unprepared and over a country whose 
resources had been gradually wasted and extracted for a serics of 
years, are fully detailed already. 

From the foregoing history of the connexiona eubsisting between 
Siam and Quedah, we cannot fail to come to the conclusion, that 
the conquest of the latter state by the best contrived plans that 
treachery and injustice could devise, can only be regarded as an 
act of the most unjustifiable usurpation and unprovoked hostility, 
and ‘such as Joudly calls for the interference of a powerful 
Government like the British. It has lately been observed, in 
allusion to the present state of affairs of Continental Europe, that, 
* As the safety of all states depends on the observance of the 
Laws of Nations, all acta done in avowed and systematical 
defiance of its principles, gives a right of war to all states againal 
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wrong doers.”"* And it was remarked by one of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of the present day, (Earl Grey). “ We 
admit it is the interest and daty of every member of the common- 
wealth of Europe, to support the established system and distri- 
bution of power among the independent Sovereigntics which 
actually subsist, and to prevent the aggrandisement of any state, 
especially the most powerful, at the expense of another.” The 
turbulent and restless character of the Siamese, and the haughty 
tone of arrogance they have long assumed, united to the consi- 
deration of the state of alarm and ‘agitation in which the British 
Settlements have been kept since that power became nearer 
neighbours than formerly, may lead us to doubt whether the 
neutrality observed by the British Government, and founded on 
solid and substantial grounds of expediency under the critical and 
peculiar circumstances of the time, will be preserved for any 
length of time, and it will be matter of consideration, “ whether,” 
as observed by the Reviewer, “if we do not prevent the maturing 
of plans and the approach of dangers which have already unequi- 
vocally disclosed themselves we shall not shortly be called upon 
to fight in our own defence,” 

When we advert to the immense quantity of grain, and various 
other stores, which this ill-fated country supplied during a long 
series of years to the Siamese forces, that it was at the same time the 
Granary of Prince of Wales Island, and many of the surrounding 
states, we must form a very favorable estimate of of its resources. 
Mr Light saye, and with truth, that little more than the name of the 
Company would be required in declaring the King of Quedah 
under our protection, and his sentiments as well as those of many 
other competent judges of the time, have been given as to the bane- 
ful effects of allowing the Siamese to possess themselves of Quedah. 
We have already observed that the Quedah country was captured 
by treachery, and wrested from its rightful sovereign by that very 
power to which it had done homage, and which, therefore, accord- 
ing to the Law of Nations was bound to protect, instead of oppres- 
sing it. We should recollect, that promises of assistance were 
eiven to the King of Quedah, as a condition of his cession of 
Prince of Wales Island, and that in all correspondence during 


* Edinhurgh Review, No. 73. 
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thirty-five years, almost every letter concluded with “ Pinang and 
Quedah are one;” we shall be at no loas, therefore, for a just 
pretext for interference, if deemed consistent with the policy 
of the superintending and controuling authorities, If a further 
cause were wanting, the incessant hostilities, between the Burmaha 
and Siamese in our immediate vicinity, the consequent interrup- 
tion of commerce, and the frequent acts of barbarous piracy com- 
mitted by the adherents of the contending parties upon peaceable 
British tradera, might be assigned with propriety, as a just cause 
for the interposition of the British power and authority at Quedah, 
aa a barrier between them and thus discourage that incessant war- 
fure which has prevatled between these two nations for such a 
length of time. 

The policy and advantage of extending the territory of the 
Honorable Company on the continent opposite Pinang, have been 
warmly argued by some of the Governors of Prince of Wales 
Island and the subject was ably discussed, particularly by Livute- 
nant Governor Farquhar, in his report upon the island in 1804, 
He gives hits sentiments as follows—The advantages to be derived 
{rom Quedah, are worthy of scparate and distinct inquiry, and if 
this island is to be made a great naval depot, the following sug- 
gestions may eventually be found ultimately connected with the 
interests of the British Government. In all its extensive plans and 
operations, the British Government of Prince of Wales Island 
should keep in its recollection that the immediate wants of tho 
settlement have considerably increased and are likely to become 
greater every day, and government should then advert to the im- 
portant circumstance of supplies from Quedah being more within 
its reach, cheaper to the community and subject to fewer failures 
than supplies which, by exertions, might be elsewhere acquired. 
Now as these supplies cannot long be depended upon under the 
present conflicting authorities of five or six brothers and an uncle, 
atl equally oppressive and independent, the Company, in order to 
command provisions for Pinang adequate to any demand, must 
adopt one or other of the following alternatives, viz: 

«They must take such ao share in the politics of Quedah as to 
give such a deeided preponderance to Tuanko Pangiran (the pre- 
sent king) as will cnuble him cffectually to curb his brothers aud 
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give efficacy to the laws for the security of the Ryots, or they 
must obtain the 144 square leagues opposite this Island, and 
pursue such measures for its Government as promise, with the 
greatest celerity, to be the means of peopling and cultivating it. 
Were my opinion asked in regard to choice of theso alternatives, 
I should certainly adopt that which placed Quedah under ou! 
eontroul and management, but both will best secure the object. 


* Aa cheapness of provisions ia one of the greatest allurementa 
to an increase of population, and as it is from a numerous popu- 
lation alone that the Company can expect the price of labour to 
be diminished, as well as a permanent and efficient revenue to 
defray the great expences of their important and extensive plans, 
this object may be considered as of the last importance, and aided 
by peace and quiet, it will soon leave no jungle either on this 
Island or on the Company’s dominion on the opposite shore. 
Taking matters, therefore, on the great scale, the acquiring this 
territory ought never to be lost sight of. The possession of it, 
governed under peculiar laws, reserving the customs and usages 
of the Malays, excepting those that are arbitrary and oppressive, 
in regard to the rights of life and property, would soon render it 
populous and productive of provisions equal to all the wants of 
the Island, provided the Government prohibit for a time all cul- 
tivation that interferes with the produce of provisions. This 
modified Malay Government is better suited to the people and 
managed at less expence than any other. Their laws will have a 
received sanction. They will with ease and readiness be submitted 
to, and ought therefore to have the preference if a speedy popula- 
tion be the object in view. The portion of territory above alluded 
to, would be boundel to the northward by the ridge of Ganong 
Jerai hills from Tanjong Jaga on the west, across the lake to the 
mountains on the east, and thence by a line east and west to the 
confines of Tringano. To the south the defined boundaries would 
be the River Carrian* to the confluence of the River Trase and 
Tamungong—then along the River Tamungong to the mountains, 

‘and thence an east north-east line to the confines of Tringano, 
To the east the boundaries of Tringano, to the west the Sea, 
inelading all the Islands lying south of the east and west line 


®*- rian, 
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from Tanjong Jaga, and those to the northward of a south-west 
line from the southern entrance of Carrian River.” Neith-vof 
these judicious plans for effectually securing the interests of the 
British settlement were ever adopted, but Governor Bannerman 
‘1 1818 endeavoured, though in vain, to obtain a much less 
extensive addition than proposed by Lieutenant-Governor Far- 
quhar, to our territory on the opposite shore. 

Colonel Bannerman proposed that the northern boundary should 
be extended from the south bank of the Kwala Mooda, to ten orlongs 
beyond the north bank of the Kwala Mirbow, but no protection 
being stipulated to the King of Quedah, and his dread of the Siamese, 
although he assigned another cause for the refusal, no doubt prevent- 
ed a compliance with the wishes of the Government of Pinang. 

It may not be amiss to advert here briefiy to the several objects 
which were expected to be attained by the Government of Pinang, 
in proposing @ Mission to the Siam Court a few years ago, not 
one of which was gained by the Embassy under Mr Crawfurd in 
1822. The first commercial object was to secure a continuance 
of the unrestricted importation of supplies of provisions from 
Quedah, on which Pinang had so long depended, as well as from 
other ports and places in the vicinity of Pinang, in any manner 
dependent on Siam. The next objects were to negotiate for a fixed 
and more moderate rate of dutics to be levied in all the states under 
Siam, and particularly Junk Ceylon, to prohibit any exclusive 
monopoly farms, to permit a free navigation of all the rivers on the 
Western side of the Peninsula from their mouths to their sources, 
and to allow an uninterrupted intercourse overland, by means of 
these rivers, with Patani and the tin countries in the interior, with 
Ligor, Singora, and all the ports on the eastern coast. The next 
commercial object was, with a view to encourage the formation 
at Pinang of an emporium or entrepot for the tin produce of Junk 
Ceylon, Patani, and Perak, to obtain some remission of the heavy 
duty levied on the exportation of that article from Junk Ceylon, 
to open a free intercourse with the tin mines of Patani, whence 
large supplies were offered to Colonel Bannerman, and where, 
there ig no doubt, almost any quantity may be derived through 
the Mirbow, Mooda, and Prye rivers; and lastly, to prevent, 
through negotiations at Siam, the renewal of the Dutch Monopo- 
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ly of tin at Perak. The letter of the committee in 1818, shows 
the advantageous means possessed at Pinang for establishing a 
most extensive tin trade from the countries of Tavoy to Colong. 
The average quantity of tin exported from Pinang m the seven 
years preceding 1822, was 16, 300 piculs per annum. A. redue- 
tion of the supplies from Junk Ceylon, and from Perak, in conse- 
quence of the war, as well as.the almost'total discontinuance of 
the annual produce of 1,000 piculs from Kwala Mooda, has much 
reduced the importation of tin.’ It was also a part of the plan of 
the present Governor of Pinang, amongst the important objects 
contemplated, and too numerous to detail, to tarn the views of the 
Siamese Court to the great advantage and practicability of.con, 
ducting an almost direct overland trade between Pinang’ and 
their territories, along the Gulph of Siam, by a route across the 
Malayan Peninsula, or more to the northward across the Isthmus 
of Kraw, which is said by one authority to be only 20 leagues 
broad,* and it is said by some to be only half'a degree broad., 
Forrest says, that from Pandang Pandang point on the Southern 
side of the Trang River, it is only two days journey to Singora; 
in the Gulph of Siam. Between Ligor, Singora, and Trang and 
the territories of Quedah, a regular communication has long beex 
maintained by means of elephants, but the passage, which ocoupies 
six or cight days, might probably be rendered much more easy and. 
expeditious if the roads were improved. . 

Amongst the political objects, the permission to form an esta- 
blishment at Junk Ceylon was particularly insisted upon, and 
also to obtain the cession of the Island of Pankour, near tha 
mouth of the Dinding River. . Relative to this plan, the Hono- 
rable Resident remarked—“ Tle chanee of the Dutch at any 
time hereafter renewing their establishment at & place so imme- 
diately in the vicinity of this port-as Perak, and the convenient 
situation of the Island for collecting the tin of that country, and 
for preventing piratical fleets seeking shelter in the numerous 
creeks and rivers in that quarter, have been urged in support of 
the measure: If this can be obtained without any chance of 
future collision with the Dutch claims, it; will certainly not prove 
the least advantage in favor of Pankour that its occupation, 


* Tuckey's Maritime Geography, p. 220. 
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should it ever take place, cannot entail any expence on the Hono. 
rable Company.” 


Not one of the above numerous and important objects was 
attained ; the Ambassador was received with distrust and jealousy, 
and it would appear, by the accounts which have been published, 
that nothing more was obtained than a promise not to raise the 
present duties; and that the arrogance of the Siamese and impe- 
diments to a free trade have rather been increased than diminished 
by the mizsion. Ina work lately published in Calcutta, profess- 
ing to give an authentic account of the mission," it is stated “An 
engagement has been entered into, not to raise the duties beyond 
their present amount, but the word of the Siamese is not to be 
relied upon, and they are only anxious for our trade, that they 
may commit extortion upon it in their own way. That way is 
this; they give a public order for a free trade, and a secret one 
nol to deal with the persons go offered a free trade, under a penalty 
of stripes and fines,” and it is afterwards mentioned by the same 
author,t that “By the treaty entered into with the Siamese, tho 
free admission of British commerce is stipulated for, an engage- 
ment entered into that the present duties, amounting generally to 
8 per cent shall never be raised, and a pledge given of cordial 
assistance from the officers of Government. The great object of 
our Government was to secure sucha free trade as is granted to 
the Chinese, but this could not be brought about, without entering 
into such political relations with the Siamese, as are at variance 
with the known principles of moderation acted tpon by our 
Indian Administration,” so that we are in fact in the same pre- 
dicament as before tha mission. There is no doubt, that the 
Siamese having long found the advantages and profit of admitting 
British subjects to trade at Bangkok, however they may appear 
to be and really are averse to our political interference, will 
always find it their interest to carry on an extensive commerce 
with us, without which the country would soon suffer the greatest 
inconvenience, They have few or no manufactures and for ages 
past have been dependent upon the English for their supplica of 
elothing, opium, &c, and if there was no demand for their sugara, 


* Phipp's Shipping and Commerce of Bengal, p. 155, 
+ Ibid, p. lhe , 
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their pepper, tin, rice, salt, and various other commodities which 
are carried to the British settlements, and to Europe, the country 
would goon be reduced to.poverty. We may be assured thera- 
fore, that, however the Siamese may assume a lofty tone and 
pretended indifference to the British trade, they are too sensible 
of its importance to wish any limitation of it, and though it may 
be poss‘ble, that they would rather not see any of our amart shipa 
in their ports, from an apprehension that we have designs upon 
them, and there may be spies taking an account of their resources 
and population, still they are aware that the active, industrious, 
and numerous Chinese settlers, would always carry on an exten- 
sive trade in their junks to the British Settlements. 

decing that negotiations are of little or no avail with the 
Siamese, it may perhaps be a matter of consideration, whether the 
British Government should longer delay asserting its rights, and 
evincing to the imperious power of Siam, that however desirous it 
has hitherto been to cultivate a good understanding, and promote 
the interests of commerce, it cannot admit of any indignities or 
encroachments, which the interference with an old Ally, the refu- 
sal of every reasonable proposal for the amelioration of our com- 
inercial intercourse, the ungracious reception of the Ambassador, 
and barbarous treatment of British subjects, sufficiently indicate a 
deliberate and determined disposition to impose upon the British 
Government. A very emall force would be adequate for the pro- 
tection of our Ally, for the Siamese are not altogether ignorant of 
our power, and would tremble when they saw a determination to 
support the King of Quedah. The king would no doubt volun- 
tarily relinquish any claim to pecuniary assistance, and his reve- 
nues, under an improved system of Administration, with the ajd 
of a British Resident, conversant with the language, manners, and 
institutions of the Malays, would not only be fully adequate to 
the support of his independence and dignity, but for defraying the 
expenses of the subsidiary establishment granted him by the Bri- 
tish Government. 

The advantages of such a connexidn are too manifest to be dila- 
ted upon, Thousands of poor people would be raiscd from misery 
and glavery to comfort, the Island of Pinang would be plentifully 
supplied with provisions -of all sorts for its own consumption, for 
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His Majesty's and the Honorable Company's ships, and ihe 
numerous vessels touching at the islands, the traders would ba 
secure in continuing their adventures to Quedah and the adjacent 
states, piraey would cease in # great degree, and the Honorable 
Company might reap immense advantages from the tin mines of 
Patani, and the Monntains of Quedah, which abound with Tin 
ore. A very intelligent native who came from Banca, and surveyed 
the tin mines up the Kwala Mooda, declared, that the produce 
might in a few years be rendered fully equal to Banca, and offer. 
ed to establish a colony of miners, but was prevented by the exor. 
bitant demands of the king, who wished to have one-half of all the 
produce. There is no question the Siamese would speedily be 
reconciled to the British possessing Quedah, and a lucrative over- 
land commerce might, after a proper underatanding, be established 
to an almost unlimited extent.* “In the commencement of our 
political connexion with the Siamese Government,” says Mr Craw. 
furd, “a firm tone and vigorous conduct will be indiapensibly 
requisite, The Siamese are surrounded by weak neighbours, 
whom they have subjugated, and to whom they dictate without 
resistance. This, and their great ignorance of all foreign nations, 
has rendered them, although essentially weak and puerile, avari- 
cious, vain and arrogant to such an extreme, as to fancy themselves 
nothing less than the very first nation on the globe. ‘These un- 
fouoded pretensions mislead them so egregiously, that it is scarce: 
ly safe even to attempt to conciliate them, and thus the most 
moderate policy on the part of other nations, will always be in 
danger of being construed by them into timidity and apprehension 
for their own power, From personal experience of their singular 
and impracticable character, it ia now my firm conviction, that 
had the circumstances of the time warranted the Pinang Govern- 
ment in promptly repelling even by military force, the threatened 
invasion of the island, the partial invasion of the opposite coast, 
and the threatening and arrogant language of the Government of 
Ligore, that the fears of the Siamese Court would have induced it 
to have made ample atonement, to have retracted its steps, to have 
withdrawn its force from Quoedah, and even forborne in future 
from meddling in the affairs of that state.” 


* Mr Crawfard's report of his Mission to fiom, 
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Having declared Quedah under our guardianship, it might be 
proper, in order to tranquillize ‘the other Malayan states to the 
southward, and to give confidence and an impetus to the revival 
of a daily languishing commerce, to declare their independence 
also, and the mere knowledge of the avowed protection of the 
English, would prevent the possibility of any foreign invasion. 
In my judgment, not a soldier of the Company would be re- 
quired to defend them, Proper boundaries would be defined for 
their separate governments, and treaties entered into binding them 
against any encroachments upon their neighbour's territory oF 
domain. Commercial alliances might also be formed. These 
treaties should be ecaleulated to establish a mutual confidence, 
founded on a community of interests, and a sense of reciprocal 
benefits resulting to all parties concerned from such an alliance, as 
suggested long since by Lieutenant Governor Farquhar. There 
is no doubt all the different states, from the unequivocal disposi- 
tion of the chiefs, and their respect and attachment to the British 
Government would readily accede to measures so well calculated 
to secure their own interests, Possessing then a controulling in- 
fluence over the several states of .Q)uedah, Patani, Perak and 
Salengore, by the Pinang Government on one side, and Sinza- 
pore holding a commanding interest over Johor, which might be 
extended to Pahang, Packanja, Tringano, and Callantan on the 
other, the whole Malayan Peninsula, comprehended within the 
circumscribed limits which I have assigned, would be under our 
influence, without involving the Honorable Company in one far- 
thing of expence; the riches of the Mines would be drawn forth, 
and the valuable products with which that fertile tract abounds, be 
made subservient to the purposes of general commerce, a more 
extensive demand for our manufactures would be created, and 
peace and tranquillity, the object of all good governments, restor- 
ed. It would still be advisable to form a small establishment 
upon the island of Pankour, to put an effectual stop lo piracy in 
the Straits, to collect the tin from Perak and Salengore, and to 
afford provisions and assistance to small native traders between 
Singapore and Pinang, and particularly the numerous vessels from 
the East Coast of Sumatra, a branch of commerce which merits 
the greatest encouragement. Having cstablished, as has already 
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been done, friendly relations with the numerous states fiom 
Diamond Point to Siack on the East Coast of Sumatra, the 
fertile countries on either side of the Straita would then be per- 
petually pouring into the British Settlements, their precious stores, 
like the incessant rolling down of the waters by the numerous 
rivers with which both coasta are interested. 

In extending our protecting influence to Quedah, and declaring 
the other Malayan States under our guardianship against foreign 
invasion, wa acquire a vast increase of Colonial Power without 
any outlay or hazard, and we rescue from oppression, a countless 
rhultitade of human beings who will no dotibt become attached 
and fuithful dependants; we protect them in the quiet pursuits 
of commerce, and give life and energy to their exertions. We 
shall acquire for our country the valuable producta of these 
countries, without those obnoxious impositions under which we 
formerly derived supplies from the West Indies. “ As il seems 
generally allowed,” says Lieutenant Governor Farquhar, who 
formerly presided at this Island, ‘that a trade between a mana- 
facturing nation, and another having few manufactures, and rich 
in native productions, is advantageous to the former, and ai 
Western India bears that relation to the Eastern Archipelago, a 
trade with them must be advantageous to us. The riches of 
Sumatra and Borneo certainly equal either Brazil or South 
America, and possess the advantage that they may be acquired 
by a sale of our manufactures without the disadvantage of 
capital, or precarious speculation, or expenditure of the human 
epeciea which American mines require.” But the riches of Suma: 
ira and Borneo are not much superior to those of the Malayan 
Peninsula, the mountains 6f which are one continued bed of tin ore; 
the finest gold is procured from Pahang; pepper, rice, sugar, 
rattana, ivory &c. in abundance. In considering the policy of 
declaring the independence of the states on the Malayati Peninsu- 
la, South of the Island of Junk Ceylon, we should look to the 
possibility, in the event of our delaying to do so, of the re-establish 
ment of foreign influence at Tringano, Callantan, or any of the Ports 
on the Eastern Side. The French, the Americans, or the Dutch 
may possibly anticipate us. It must be remembered too, that the 
Dutch claim, aud now exercise Sovereignty over, the extensive 
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Islands of Java, Borneo, Celebea, the Moluccns, Banca, a great 
part of Sumatra, and, in fact, appear to be aiming at the entire 
possession of the Eastern Archipelago. The British Government 
at present possess only two small islets, and an almost uselesa post 
on Sumatra, 

If the Malayan Peningula too, shall fall a prey to the ambitious 
aggrandizement of the Dutch, or even Siamese, the British 
Government will scarcely have a foot in this quarter on which to 
stand.* Timely precautions are assuredly advisable and necessary ; 
a little longer delay in asserting our rights and putting a stop to 
farther encroachments, may be attended with the most baneful 
consequences to British interests, and be hereafter only an unavail- 
ing source of regret. We should not overlook that the Dutch 
have almost excluded the admission of our manufactures exported 
from the British Settlements in this quarter, into Java or any of 
the places under their government, for the duty of 24 per cent 
assuredly amounts to little short of a prohibition. If the Dutch 
are permitted to proceed as they have lately done, they will hava 
the sole and entire commend of the eastern trade, which heretofore 
was enjoyed, in a great degree, by the Merchants of Pinang and 
Western India, which materially benefited the commerce of Bri- 
tish India, and which added considerably to the revenues of the 
Company and the State. 

* This was written before the Treaty of 1824, batwaen Great Britain and Hol- 
land, by which the former became bound not to interfere with Sumatra and the 
Intter not to interfere with the Malay Peninsula. The nature of our intercourse 


with Slam, aleo, bas assumeda very different aspect from what prevailed when 
Andepaon wrote, and ia now ag friendly a3 it waa then the reverse. (1806. ) 
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THE GAMBOGR TREE.* 


Tae Gamboge plant or tree is woody, with thick ovate leaves, 
and the natives say that it sometimes grows to be 18 inches in 
diameter, though generally less, reaching a great height. The 

lant is not cultivated, but ia wild like the sugar maple in the 
aes of America. At the commencement of the rainy season 
parties of the natives go out in search of the trees, and finding one 
of the proper size they make a spiral incision in the bark on two 
sides of the tree, at the base of which they place joints of bambu, 
into which the sap percolates, day by day, for months, It is at 
first a yellowish floid, hardening gradually into a viscous and then 
into a solid state, In the viscous state its fracture is glistening 
like erystal, In this consists the whole process of its preparation 
when pure, and on the spot where it is inpweace it sells for only 
4,5 to G ticals per picul. Jt hardens in the bambu. 

The common means of adulteration is rice flour or the bark of 
the tree pulverized, but this last is apt to impart a greenish tinge, 
Band is also added. 

The flowers are said to resemble those of the “ ere-plant” and 
the fruit to be small and globular, Accounts differ as to the sea- 
gon of gathering the gum. Some persons say they have been 
accustomed to age it in the rainy season while others say the 
collect i: in the dry season. A good tree generally yiel 
enough of sap to fill three joints of bambu, 18 to 20 inches lon 
and 14 inches in diameter, The trees are said to grow on both 
high and low land. If the trees are tapped every year it shortens 
their lives, but when the gum is only drawn oe alternate year 
they do not appear to suffer injury and last for many years. 
There are several kinds of trees which produce substances resem- 
aor, mboge, but they differ essentially from it. 

Although Kamboja is the Agta re locality of the plant, 
there are at present large foreats of it in the province of Chantibun 
in Siam. It docs not grow in Kamboja so far north as Mata- 
bong. The name is unquestionably derived from the native name 
of the place of its original discovery, which should be written in 
accordance with both Kambojan and Siamese usage—Kambuja. 
Hence the Portuguese “Gutta Kambuja” “ Kambuja drops.” 
The Siamese call it Rong, sounding the o as in core but shorter. 


* This account of tha Gamboge tree is-taken from a memorandam furnished in 
1850, by the late Revd J. Taylor Jones, of Bangkok, to Sir James Urooke, K.C.B, 
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STHUNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


By J. R. Logan. 


CHAP. VI, ENQUIRIES INTO THE ETHNIC HISTORY ABD RELATIONS OF 
THE TIDETO-BUEMAN AND MON-ANAM FORMATIONS. 


Sec. 4 (contd.). The Miscellaneous Glossarial Affinities of the Tibetan Dialects 
amongst themselves ind with Chinese and Seythic. 

Sec. 6. The glosgarial connection between Ultraindo-Gangetic and Tibetan. 

Sec. 7. The forma and distribution of the Chino-Himalaic Numerals in China, 
Tibet, India and Ultraindia, conshlered as illustrative of the ancient relations and 
movements of the tribes of this Province, and of the secular changes in their 
glossaries. 

NOTICE, 


A renewed examination of each of the Gangetic and Ultrain- 
dian vocabularies by itself and of the relations amongst the differ- 
ent groups, which I have made since sections 5 and 6 were print- 
ed, has greatly extended my knowledge of the forms of the com- 
mon roots and their transfer from dialect to dialect. The resulis— 
including corrections and additions to these sections—will find a 
place in a later section. 

After the first part of section 7 was printed, the great historical 
importance of the numerals induced me to reconsider them as ex- 
haustively as I could, and to construct a full comparative table in 
accordance with my analysis, The previous remarks on the 
numerals both in this Section, (pp. 116 to 125) and in Sees. 6 (pp. 
16 to 20) and 4, are now to be read subject to the corrections 
which will be found in the latter part of this Section (p-. 126 to 
the end.) The chief of these is the transfer of the liquid in 4 and 
in some names for 5 and 8, from the dual to the unit series, and 


the establishment of the trinal character of the Chinese syetem 
up to 7. 


J, R. i, 
February, 1857. 


QFHNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACIFIC ISLANDS, 1 
PART U, CHAP. Vi, sEC. 5 (Continued), 
COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF HORPA‘ 


a. Bhotion. 


i. Air, prevyo, Thecho mo-zyo, Bhotian long ma. 

2. Ant sthro, Thocho és kira, Manyak 4a rah, Gyarong ko-rok, 
Bhot. g-rog ma. 

3. Arrow Lda, B.m dah, da, T. jh, Tukpe m.la. 

6. Moat gta, Bo giu. 

7 Bowe. rera, TP ri-pat, The others sre broad, roe, ro,rho. Lem 
gian re, rs.da, ro, Drav, eroma &e, 

12) Day oye le, G nye, Takpa yen di, B. nin mo, nyi mo, 

i4. Hor. ove, T. nukb, B. roa, Chepang oo, Kar pho, 

15. Herth k che, B. ea. - 

16. Fog swanga, B. s gonga, 

17 Elephant jamu-ebben, G. lang-ehhee, Sukpa Ihabo-che, B, gs 
Tang chow ((h.) 

.  Futher. apa, M. Takpa ana, B. pha. 

20, Fire wowa', B. ime, Aka w mah (Ch.) 

21, Fish bya, B nya, Lhop. ngya- 

220 Flswer. eto, M. Tokpa mento, B ometeg. 

23. Foot ko, B xskang po, Manip a khe. Yora Fa-kong &e (Ch. 

8) Hur spo, B. 00, Takpa po, M. mol, Diimal moi tu (Ch } 

26, Hand tha, B, lag-pa, Takpa la, MIs p che’ Lheop. le pa, G, 
ta vak, Nawa yak. 

‘ vie Head. gho, B mgo, Gyar,, Naga ta ko; Takpa gok fi, Manip: 
at 

28. Hog vah, M. wah, Takna pha, B phag. phek. 

2900 Horn, & rom.bo, Bora, Trek, M oro du, Takpa ro de, G. fa ro; 
Gare fo tong Sunw gu ro ke. 

82. From. chu, G@ sho m, T. aor mo, Sokpa the mar, B fehoge, ehbya, 
Yeni. tap, tip, Mong. to m or, te m-or, thu m ar, Soabeli cho-m ar, 
E-r-ea auv, Chin thiat, thi, 

33. Lenf. ba |’, T.kpa bla pp. B. lo ma. 

36, Meukey gam d-"B en. cen, Gr ti, 

37. Moon «lik no, G. tri le, chi le’, T le’, M The’, B. ¢ la pa, das 
we, The Horna form appear te preserve on archaic cone fieal softened 
in G, T.sed M intothe abropt secent Comp, Chio. ngiat, Samoieds 
fret, ieeda, Chnokehi ira Ink, lsgai lego, Meri leka, 

38. Mother ama, H., M , T. ame. 

39. Mannfain rv-rn, AY Ton (Ch) 

40. Mowh ya, h, To kha, G ti khe, M. peta. Ch. (Ch.} 

42 Nome ¢men, 8,G,M mirv; Takp- myeng, 

44. Off mar.enak, 8 A-bro mar, T. kya mar, 

45, Solt chha’, B era. 

Sl. Saete pho, G Aha bri, T hri gi, B os brol, 

62. Star g gre. B. ¢ kar ma, M. kre’, Barm, kre- 

64 Syn yoo, B onyema. 

65 Tioer stoh, B gs wey, tak. 

66. ‘Toth. po, Fone, 

G0. Yam. zo, B. do va, thoema, 
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&. Chinese. 

4, Bird gyoa, C. chio. 

5. Blood, aye, och, CG. aye. (B., T., aod M. have the broad form 
thak, sah &c.) 

10, Cow ogao-m-h, C. ngoi, also Lao, Mon, G. nye-oyi, Burm. ngi, 

18, Eye. oo, Ch mek, Mon mor. 

Cif, 20.23, 25, 39 and 4) are Bouu -Chinege, making the entire num. 
ber of Chinese words 10.) 


¢. Non- Ghotien, 


($, 11, 13 and 34 are Bhotian in roo:), 

9 Cal. cho lat M. macheu. The la’ is foond in T. to chi, B, byt. 
ja, N.‘Tangkal la me. The cho, chea appears to be a broad form of the 
Phocha chi, Bhot.si of simi, The Maring tung, Eloibo tong kan, is 
the sameront, Probably aleo it is foond in the Manipuorian ta kho, khos 
boi, a kha. bi, sa khwo, tiger. ‘The byi, me, mi, bi, boi in the above 
worda ia a generic term for qQuadrap ed), 

IL. Crow, Kale, M. kali, Sokpa khere, Mishmi tsa-kla, Champh. 
khala, Garo koora, Serpa haa ka lak (Bhot. ab lak, Gyar, fa b-rok) Sanak, 
kara-ta, P root kara, kala &c, Bfock. 

13, Dog. kata’, Koriak gotuan, Hind. kutta, Austr. kola (aee Manyak) 

24. Goat ehhe, T. M. taah, G. Au so, Chepang mi cha, Dhim, ee. 
cha, Aka sho.bam &e 

30 «Horse, rhi, ryi. Sokpa mari, T, ro’, Gr, éo ro‘, M. bo ro’, bro’ 
(Ver. lo, lu, log). 

#1. Afowse- hyo, Karen hi, Mon he, bien. 

34. Light pho, Mon Anam sa wang &¢, Tak, wot, M, wu’, T. vik, 
(root Sey thie). 

35. Man ozih, Deor. Ch, mo si, Kyo ma shi, N. Tangk. pasa, Jili 
a gang. Naga me sung, Sola # sog, Fin abiesi, Yokahiri kon sbi, ‘Turk, 
ki-whi, Lesgian chi, Abagian ka tzha, 

° 4. Mosquito. vaca, Karen pateo, Kambojan mus, Sansk, mashake 
(a common rout for fly &e.) 

45. Night, s pha, Manipori Dialects maya, mea, Sameiede po. 

46, Hiver. beau’, T. cha bra’, M, dya’, Tablung Naga fiang, Mikie 
lang pi, Ghamphong orai (see Water). 

47. Rood. che’, Angami Naga chah. 

49. Shin gla, ig (? gla, g.ra see Thocho), Mozome- Apgami 
bi khar, Siudh,, Hind. kbul, Osiak kur parga, Lesg kuli, Maley d&o, 
kolit. 

40. Shy Ko, . 

53. Stone r game, The gatt. root ie common, bat with | as the final, 
Fin haw kiw. 

57. Tree. nah, Mon &4a@ non, Aino nyh, Pashto ona, 

68, Fillage. rhava, 

59. - Water. bra*, Chepang lang, Nankowry rak, Newar Yenia, la, 
dok, ur, ul, ‘Tork, yrrutweh, ir-mak, 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THOCHT. 
a. Bhatian. 


L. dir. mo ayo, H. pw ryo, B, long ma; Manipori ma.en &e. 
: Ant. 
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3. Arrow. 

(&. Blood. sa’, M, sha’, B. hak, (Tungos shok sho, avg al, sho-ma), 
Bingfo sai, GB noua zs, gaia, Leola Jak shek-pa (Comp. Water dok Ya- 
mis, dak. tak &r. Kant jan group, 

j Bone «pat. B. ropa, Hor, rere The slender farm je not 
found in mher PL—U. vucanulaies, gave Lepeha ache #, bow it io See 
mowde ly, Ugrian ly, Caocawan by ka, and it alee weeurs on Agenesia, ri 
Tarawa, lied Eroh, nm a& Salor, The double postf resembles chat of the 
Gallala fa fi Thed uble Horpa re-ra resemble the Caucasian lo-l, and 
Pgs lu-lor, the uriginal of the last being probably the ‘'.—U. lung, 

rr 

& Cat. lo-chi (eee Aorpa), 

_ 12. Crow. nyag-wo, Kh. sp. ab-lak, Champhong chag-hak, Ra 
«hoiug tchug-in, Mishmitsak-la, Singphu taklia, dakha, Bodo 
doukbu, tauka. . 

13. Duy khwa', Bh. kbyi. The slender form is the most common 
inthe south he worwis preserved in the Burman khwe; Singph, 
kwi. The ‘auc. gwai resembles the Uhocho form. 

16, Barth, zi-p, Bh, sa, G. se’; Jap zi, tsi, Ch. ti &e-, Sam, 
tochia, ja, Turk air. 

2). Fire, me’, Bh. ma, me, 

25, Hair. grong, Bh. kra 

26. Hog. pi, Bh, phag, Chepang piak. 

eee rak, Bh. ra, Clanglo wa-rong, Uraon ma-rag, Ultr, 
FADE ccc. 

31. Afouse. ki’, Ph. khyim, Sunw. khi, Kar, hi, 

S4. Light. uik, Bb, hue. 

42. Name. r-ina’, ib. ming, Naga-Manip. ming, mang, man. 

43. Night. a-aha, Bb. m-tahan-me, 

47. Rid g-ri’, Gyar. tri, Bh lum, M., ra’. 

45. salt. che’, G. chhe, M. che’, bh taba, chha, Horp. chha’, Tak- 


tea 

40. Skin. ra-pi, Bh. pag-pa. (Thera may be the Horpa g-la, M. 
g-ra’), Singpho, Karen phi, Marmt di-bhi, Mozume Angami i-khar, 
Bodo bi-gur, Guro bi-gil, Yuma moe-pik, Ch. phi. 

61. Snake. bri-yi, H., G. also slender: Kh. «bral. . 

56. Tooth swe’, G. ti-swe, Bh. ao. Burm., Murmi awa, Ch. ch’hui 
khi, Ugr shu-pan. 

57 ec, gwo-zosi, Gr. abi, M. sa-poh, Bh. l-jon-shing, shin-dong, 
Ch. shi. 

69, Water. chah, Bh. chhu. 

b. Chinese, 


18. Eye. kan, Ch. gan, Drav. kan, _ 
22. Bie. lum-ja’, Ch. ta, bua, Kar. kha, 

#5. Man. no’, Auam ngoe, Ch, lang, male, ang, nan, husband (See 
10, 18, 16, 44, 65°) 

ec. Non-Bhotian, 

4. Bird: mar-wo, Dray. per-va, Angami Naga para, Samoiede 
mari-nine, Osetic mar-g, Pashtu mir-ge, Hind. mur-gh. 

6. Boat, phys, t p-lu Tibeto-Ultr, Car Nicobar Las ap. 

10. Cow gwa’, Pashta giwa, Lau ugua, Mon nua, Lhop, ngo, 
Chin, ngui, go &e. 
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12. Day. styak-lo, Lepcha sak-ni, (sun, sa-chak, Limbu, sky, tome 


sak-pa,) : 

14 Ear. nukh, Karen neko, N. Tengh nakor, Mish 
Limbu neko, (bh ‘Tibeto-Dt. na. (Fin, sues nak, nvako] ae oy 

16. Fgg. kiwoat (? kiewnst “egg-of-bird”, bird Singh. 
vo, egg Newar khyen, Ugrian ai TES bai g ae ea es 

19, gee ai , ita al. 

Ol. Fisk izha’, Yeudia. visya, isse, Aino zia-l, [gr zen, M a 
ge-san; Nias, Paser isa’, Philip’ isda, sila, sire.” oe 

99, Flew r. lam-po’, Ch. ta, bua, har. pha, Garo, Yoma par &e, 

93, Foot, juko, Tork ajuk, Guro foot jak, Kasia ko-jat, Simang 
hut. 

24, (Goat. tenti, M. taah (eee Horp.) ; 

250. Hair. liom-pa, Ugr. yop, Saiunviede hopt, Tork. mui, Ultr. som, 
Newar song, Lepeha achem., 

056, Hair. kachu, ‘vk. kerhi-ge, Koriak ketschu-gui, Sanskrit 
kesha; Naga korhe, Kor. khosg. 

26, Hand. jipa’, Magar hut piak, Turkish finger shar-bag, Manip, 
TD. pang. pan, ban. 

07, Heed. kopat; Comp fair Sam. hopt, Ugr. upat, opta &e , head 
Inido-Eur kopt, hold, caput, kapala &e. 

a0, Horse. ru’, GM, bo-ro’, H. rhi (Ugr lo, see Horpa ) 

a9, Fron. sorme, Garw slur, Bod shor, chur. Dhim chir; Korea 
suy, Tangus solu, zhila &c., Sam. sommaya, suxheli chumar (see Hors 

H- 

P i. Lenf. thrompi, ? Tib, oma, Ugr. lop, lopta &e, 

26, Jhonkey, wai-si, Sokpea me-chn, Singpho we (si is man in Horpa 
e-zih, aud tiis mondey in Gyar.) Cump, Naga ai-mui, mui-nnk, Abor, 
sie’ eh &r. ; 

‘ 7 Afoon., chha’, Fekpo sara, Yenis. chaip, Manip. dAachang, Milch 
ga-tchang, Gure ja (“star” Chin, clvhe, Koren sha &e,) 

38, Mother. ou, 0am. Turk. aua, Ugr. awai, Sam. ev, Manip. D. noa, 
ouu &e. 

_ Mountain, pve’, (1 s-pyo), Sokp. tava, Turk tapa, tuba, uba, 
ola, tope, Manip ge lem, ¢ 

40, Moth, daukh, Yeuis, Q-vuk-kon, Bem, hek, Canc. aku, 
Kamech. abakesho, mch-na, Koriak slek-shen, Ugr. shus, &c, Fin su, 
aun &e, ¢ hin, ani &e 

41, Mosguifo, bewp. (‘The labial root, single or reduplicated, ist 
moaguite fly, bee &e om many Janguages. 

44, Oi chieg-yu, Oh yo. 

45, Plaintein, sermi. 

46, River, cliv-bra’, H. bra, Kiranti, Sam. techa-ga, ja-cha; cha- 
wo; Tune. amar; bera &e; Somhawa brang. 

60, Sky. mahio, M. ma’, GG fi-moen, leu=menn" 

62, Siar, ghods, Mishini kadang (7? Bhot. pc. kar.) 

5S, Stone, ghel-opi; “ukpe chhilo, Tekpa gor, Many. wohi 

Sen, mung Sty G. mon, Gurung wun, tingylw &e mu, Miri 
do-mur; Fin poi-wa, pew, Soil fi 

55, ‘Tiger, kho, Ch hu, Grawi khu, G, kong, Ulir. kya, do 

58, Villuge, wekha, G. wokbyo 

60, Yuin, jyubs 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF GYAEUNG, 


a, Bhotian, 
2 Ant, Bhot. grogma, Gyar. forok : Tak pa rok-po, 
4. Bia ih ieee a . 
6. Beat, B. gru, G. in, sie gig sil ies 
7. Bone, B. ruapa, G. sya-rhu, (Mani -ru). 
li oe ake ae 
12. Day, 8. nyivmo, nyimo, G. nye, pisher iah Chi 
13. Dag, B. khyi, G. id [Ch. kien} Behe n] 
|4 Ear, rua, na, G. tiroe (Angami , . nei, li 
5 Earth, sa, Gr. se ne a ea Day 
17. Hiephant, 6. zlang-chen, G. lang-chhen (Ch. chhiang]. 
18. ye, P. mig att Chinesa mok), G fui-m¢ cen 
[the me il ia als Burm. i ] mrs, Serer 
19, Father, B. pha, pala, G. tape Burm. phae (Ch. pe, be] 
20, Fire, B. ma, me, G fmi (Chin. we, Aino abe, Fin, bi, com) 
21, Fish, B. Dyes nga, G. err Hem 
26. Hand, B lagpa, G fayak ad ak. 
27. Head, mgo, go, G. tako, Lee ees 
29 #forn, B. ra, G. faru. 
al. Hotise, EB. kh ‘im, G ehhem. 
B8& juan, B. mi, G. tirmi [Fin mis, Cauc, mi, me, ma, Galla mi], 
36. Monkey, 4. spredu, G. she-pri, 
87. Moon, B. tlova, dawa, G. tsile, chileh. M. Iheh. 
38. Mother. B ama, G, tomo [Usre-Kuril. &e], 
40, Mouth, B kha, G- tikhe [Ch. khau, Yenia ko, Semit kho &e], 
42. Name, ming, G tirming 
47 oad, b. lam, lani, G, tri, Thoehu grih, (Karen ke, Khari 
Naga mili). 
48. alt, B. taba, chha, G. chhe. ["am. ai, sak, Ugr. sow, sal]. 
61. Snake, B. sbrul, deu, (MM. bru, Tukpa mrui), G. Akabri 
H. phri, T. brigt 
53. Stone, B. rdo, do, G, rugu, (Ultraind. lung, long &c). 
64, Sun, BR. nyima, G. Fini, 
56. Tooth, 4. so, G, tiswe (Form), 
57. Tree, 4. Gon-shing, G, shi, t hinese shi, chang &c. Kamch, 
69. Water, B. chbu, G, tichi, Takpa abhi, [Chin, chui]. 
60. Yam, 5B, thema, G, seten, 
b. Chinese, 
5, 5, 10, 19, 15, 17, 18, 20, 26, 47, 62, 55, 
¢. Non- Bhotian, 
1, Air, tali; Borman gr, dali, kali, Ali, le, Turk tyel, Dgr. fl, 1 
ilma bce, Te Wind? Turk, il, dil, yil, sel, Ugr. tal, ful, fil, to Tee} 
3. Arrow, hipi; Garo pli. 
5. Biood, tashi, Gyami aye, Neg. New, ai; Chin, chiue, [Vib thak]. 
9, Cat, tarhu (} a misprint). 
10. (ow, nye-nxe’, Gyami neu, nyev, Ch. ngni, (Turk. one, ina], 
16, y, kitan, Gyami chi-tun, - hin, tan, Anam, N-Dltr. ting, 
22, Flower, tau-den; Kaa, ain-tin, 
23, #oof, fami, Takpa demi, Changlo bi, Naga wphi, Manip, chepi, 
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phai, wang, Mileh, bang, Nipal Dial. pali, bele &e., Asones, val, wal ee. 
mane fe, pe, Indo. Bur. na pes, foot &e., Ugrian pilga, Sam. tohol, 
fobns 

a4, Gort, kowo (eee Manyaky. 

95, Atair, farni, Khyeng inang, Ason olf, niri &e. 

26, Fog, ki, Abor ik, Naga ak, Gyami tiko, Ch. ti, chi. 

33. Lenf, tai mek. 

39, JMounfoin, tavet. Mongal dybe, Tork, taw &e (sea Manyak), 

ae Night, todi, Angami Naga ti zi, asang dai, Turk. tin Mong. ai, 
auni &c. 

46 River, ¢ichi, Takpa chhi (ee Water). 

49, Skin, tidri, Dhimal dole, ‘Torkish diri, dari, tire &o., Uae. 
tonl &e, 

bc Sky, fumos, ten meon, T. mahto, M. mah, Borm, greop mo, mo, 
Tri o 

52 «Star, taini, Nova le tei, peti &e, Chinese sim, Yoma gr, kasi, o- 
abi &e Torkiah ayltis, iletis &o. Uer. sili dc. 

55. Tiger, kong, T. khoh, Gyami kho, Nag, fakha, kho, Chin. ho, ho, 

‘58. Pillage, wo khyu, ta khyu, 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF MANYAE- 


a. Bahotian, 


The Manyak forms, it will be remarked, generally resemble the 
more slender of the Ultraindian and not the Bhotian. 

2, Ant, B. grogma [G. korok] M. darsh, (Abor marang, Magar 
mahr, Aka éaruk, Manip. group langze, chaling,* miling &e. Kbumi 
palong, Silong Aedam). 

3, Arrow,.8 milah, da, M. ma (Burm., Magar mya, from mre 
Burm., Kiranti me). 

4, Bird, B.chya, M. ha (Nag. ou-ba, au-bha &e, Mrung ho, ban). 

5, Blood, ®. thok, M. shah (Uhochu sab, Horpaaye, seb, Gyumi 
aye, Gyarang tashi). 

6 Boat, gru, M, gu (Gyarung drd, Ultr. rue, rung &e ) 

9. Bone, B. 3. ruko, M. rukla, 

10. Cow, H. ba; M. wo-mi (Anam bo, Siam woa, In Manipuri, 
Yuna ke, woi is used geverally with names of quadrupeds, as mi is with 
those ofthe ecew aud buffuloe in Manvak. The Anam umd) Lau oaues 
uf the cow appear to have been derived from the Tibeto-Ugrian ba, 
mus—whence Los—through the Manyvk furm), 

id, Ear, B. ruawa, us, M. nupi, (Naga, Burm. ke.) 

19. Father, B. pho, M. apa com, 

90, Fire, B. ma, me, M. same’ Nag. mi &e,] 

23, Flower, B. wetug, mentuk, M., Takpa mento, 

oG, Hand, B. lag-pa, lange, M. lap-cbeh, ‘T'skepa la. 

ag. Hog, B. phag, phak, Horpa vab, M. wah, (Augami Nag, the- 
FO js 
a Horn, B. ra, rajo, Horpa framba, M. ruby, ‘Takpa rude. 

1, House, B. wang, M. nyeh, (Deur, Ch. nyd, Bode nov, Naga 
nok, 

“ Fron, B, chhya, M. shi. 

33, Louf, B, luma, Hurpa balab, Dhimal Ihave, Takpe blap, M. 
nijuleh, Naganyap, ponye. 
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at, Eight, 8. hod, bwe, eu; Thochu vik, M. wuh, Takpa wot, 
37. Moon, B. slava, M. Iheh (Naga le). ve 

33, Mother, B. M. ama, (com.) 
42. Name, B.M ming, 

a7. ers lam, lant, M, rah, 

48, Salt, G, taha, chha, Thochu, Gyar, Many. cheb 
ok Lee a ee 
52, Star, B skarma, karma, M. krah, Horpa agre. 
bd. Sua, B. M. nyi-ma. : , 7 


6, Chinese, 


c. Non- Photian. 

1. dir, merdah, Naga ra, rang &c. Dophla dori, Burm. li, Ie, Ja fe. 
Drav. la. The broad form ot M.is Naga, Drav. and Aino, The.slen- 
der form of Gyarung and the Burmese group ia Turkish, Yukahiri &e, 
The Tibetan form of the common root is distinct, rlungma, lhakpa, the 
latter being connected with the Naga-Manyak form. 

8. Bujfaloe, ding-ml, wo-mi, “cow”; Kar. pi “cow”, Dhim, pla, 
Newar &c, me “butfaloe’, Ding ia peculiar, unless it bea misprint 


4, 10, 20, 21, 47, 55, 


for aa 
9. Cut, machen; Dophla ache, Naga-mochi, Bodo mowji, Mong. 
michoi, Korea kot, Wer. mishok ke. 

11, Crow, Kelis Horpa kale, Sokpa khere; Champh. khala, Mish- 
mitaa-kla, Garo koura (? Asam, Beng.) The term ia Scythic, Indo- 
Eur,., Somitico-Afr., and Agonesian, 

12, Dey, nashchuh; Boo shyan, Garo, Naga, Yuma san, Tiberk, 
shangaia “Suu” in other dialects] 

13, Dog, kshah, Horpa fsatah, Nago ¢asu, az &e., Nipal dialects 
Aushu, tochu é&c. [Yenisei. il-tacha, Kameh. ko-aha, Rout N. £. Asian, 
Seythic, Caur., Indo-Eur., Semitico-Air., Aaon. |] 

16. Earih, mali, mi; Naga ali, Manip mualai&e, Kyo ni, Burm, 
mre, iliah fari (Turk. yir, er, Korea chili. } 

19. Ly, racha (? cha “bird”, Tib. chya), Korea ar, al. 

18, Eye, mui, Mru. win (? from ‘Vib. mik, like the Dhim mi, or 
frou the’ Mong, uidu by cuntraction, KRamch uanin, Jap. mey, mamige 
= Vib, Korea nun, Mung, sudan, nidu &e, 

21. Fisk, yu, Gyami yue, Chin, lu. 

93, Fuot, lin-cheh (see “hand"’}, Gare, chap-lap. 

214. (Feat, taah, T. tsah, H. cbhe, uso, Abor aa-ben, Dhim. eecha, 
Anun, Kamboj. sha-bain, Kushm, shawul, Burm. sheté ; ai. 

25 air, mui, Dhim iwui tu, Florpa apu, Tukpa hu, Turkish mol. 

27. Head, wuli, Dhim. puring, Khari Naga felim, Manip. lu, Abou 
ru, Yukahiri ulu, monoli ke. Ugr, yor, yir &c. 

30. #furse, boruh, broh, G. borol, ‘T. roh, H. ri, ryi, Mong. mo- 
ri &c. Tung. moron &c , Rurea mol. - ; 

36. Mfue, chhob, Changlo songu, Naga saun-yak, mesung; Ugr. 
cho, choi, Aino choga, 

36. Moakey, miyalah, 7 Dhim nhoya. 

30. MWouafain, mbi, Khari Naga apih (T. spya’, Sokpa ¢ava, G, 
tavel, Mou. dybe, Turk. taw, tau, aba, Yuk h. pea, Sam. bije. 

40 Mouth, yela, “okpa ana, Mong. aoa, uman, Tung. amga, Ugr. 
um, ow, im, wu &e, Naga amu, tabeng, febaun, 
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41. Mosguito, bimo, T benp, ? Angami Nag, vira, 

43. Night, kwakab, Kir, khakwe, Gyami lo, 

44, Oil, ichira, itira, Dbim. chuiti. 

46. River, dyah, Bodo doi (see Water). 

49, din, grah, Horpa gla, Thochu rapi, Sokpa saru, Mozomi Ang. 
Nac. bikbar, Bodo digur. 

50. Sky, mah, Thochu mah-to, Gyar fu-mon, Tark. awa. 

63, Stone, wobi, T. ghol-opi (Takpa gorr ; gol &c. is Tatar, Korea, 
Rameh, Yakabiri snd Ugrian in different torms; pi, pe &c. is Samoiede, 
and Aino}, 

65. Tiger, ley be, 

56. Toth, phwih (? Gyar. tiswe, Thochusweh), Burm. thwa, Tak- 
pa woh, Kami afha. [Tungus. wel-che, Jap, fa, Ugr. pul, pu ke 

57 Tree, sapoh, Nog. peh, pan, Kurm. apen &e, [ Turk. iwos, 
Tung. mo, Kameh uo, Sam. po, pu, pe, Ugr, pu, eu, fa dc. 

68. Fillage, hu, Tekpa yu 

50, Water, dyab, [1 G. ti-chi, Tekpa abhi, B, chba Chin, sui, cheu 
&c,, Bodo doi, Yuma tui, Nag, tu, ti ai &¢., Sam, tui, Tartar au, zu, 
dsu, she &c, | 

60, Yam, zgwah, 
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Sec, 6, 
THE GLOSBARIAL CONNECTION BEIWEEN ULTRAINDO- 
GANGETIC AND TIDETAN, 
1. General remarks on the Bhotian affinities of the 
Gangetic and Ultraindian languages. 


The Ulteaindo-Gangetic vovabularies present two classes of Bhotian 
affinities, each of which has two branches, 


The lat clasa consista of words, or forma of words, immediately deriv. 
ed from Bhotian, and at least two branches may be distinguished, viz. vo- 
cables derived from the modern Bhotian, and vocables derived from the 
ancient or written Bhotian. If, aa is probable, the strong phonology: 
atill prevailed throughout the Bhotian province at the time of the first 
great irroptiona into India, it ia not necessary to assign an older date to 
the vovables of the seeond branch than the earlier centories- of the Chris. 
tHanera, Indeed they may have continued to be imported to a much more 
recent period, and may poesibly be atill received into avume of the Hima. 
layan‘dialects if the old phonology. be retained by any of the Kam pas 
who migrate to this side of the snows atthe present day, Whether 
Weatern ‘Tibet directly sent vocables to the southward before the age 
of the Himalayan conquests ia a question that cannot yel be anawered, 


The 2d and moat important class of Bhotian affinilies are those which 
exist in the Ultraindo-Gangelic vocabularies not because they were 
received from Ghotian, but because the Northern linguistic etock of the 
tribes which use them was closely allied tothe Bhotian, both having 
for basia a tommon formation. ‘They may be now considered as Sifen, 

These archaic ‘Pibeto Ultraindian or Sifan vocables possess two forms, 
one characteristic of that modification of the formation which it hed 
wher it first came in contact with the prior Mon-Anam formation of 
Ultraindia, and the other peculiar to the Borman branch, which appeara 
to have spread to the soothward and weatward ata more recent period, 
after having long remained secluded and comparatively pure in the North 
Hastero part of Ultraindia of the adjacent Sifan mountains, The older 
diffased forma are generally full and* dissyllubie, and the first syllable is 
frequently a definitive prefix. -The later forma ure remarkably curt, and 
io thia respect contrast not only with the older, but withthe Bhotian, the 
Jatter having prefixed consonante and frequently adding a posifix to mas 
noayilabic roote: I will proceed to consider each of these varieties of the 
Bhotian affinities more particularly. 


The absence in Indian history of any notice of the modern 
irroption of the Bhotians into the Himalayas and the plain of the 
Ganges, of which positive but faint historical evidence existe in 
Chinese books, exhibite ite partial and untrustworthy character 
in a «trong light. Tt hae preserved po distinct record of an 
event of do moch importance that it gave to the Himaleyass new people 
and new dialects, subverted the ancient dynasties of the plain,—Arian, 
Draviro-Ultraindion or Arianised,—and Jed to the establiehment of a Ti- 
* betan dominion, which Jasted so many centuries in Bergelas to aff ct 
mot only the roder languages near the mountains, but, in a very elight da. 
gree, Bengali iteelf. If a revolution of this kind, that began some cents 
cies later than the commencementof our own and of the prevalent In. 
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dian eras, bas been suppressed, how mach caution is needed in making 
any historical use of the Hindu chronicles. The degree in which the propet 
Bhotian glosearial fprms of the Tibeto Uliraindian formation have been 
diffused tothe aouthward of the-Himalayas eofficiently appeare from 
other Sectiona, The ancient or written forms are frequently fooud -im 
Lhopa and Serpa and.sometimes in the bess Bhotised languages of the 
Himalayas. The modern forms of Lbagea and Digarchi have been par. 
tially epread by Bhotians among the Himalayan languages, bot very 
few examples are found in the Middle and South Gangetic or in the 
Uitraindian languages. The ancient Bhotian ferme have been apatingly 
diffused from Bhutan among the middle Gangetic and the adjacent 
North Ultraindian Janguagese ‘Phe prevalent Ultraindian forma of 
the Tibeto. Ultraindian roota sometimes agree with the Bhotian but more 
frequently differ [rom them, and moet of those which agree with if are toe 
widely diffased, and are, in mary cages, of too essential a character and 
too intimately blended with the Ultraindian glodsarial aysteme, to have 
been recent derivations from Tibet or Bhotem. Many have now heen 
foundin Sifan. vocabalaries aleo, and it is clear that such forme were car. 
ried southward by the oldest migrations from Tibet, which must have 
long preceded the Bhotian-irroptions ofoorera. Every great glossariat 
formation exhibite a prepurtion of roote which preserve on identity im 
form in separate provinces and after an extent of diffusion which it must 
have taken many thousands of years to effect, The Asonesian languages, 
im their archaie affinities with African, N. Asiatic, N. EB. Asiatic aod 
other remote languages, afford striking illustrations of this, 


The glossaries of the Ultraindion and the connected Indian languages 
areerceedingly mixed, o necessary result of the single introsive Ujtras 
indian race having partially blended at least three distinct linguistie 
formations, the archaic Draviro- Australian with ite modern N. E, Dravi- 
rian branch, and the imported Mon-Anam, and Tibeto-Borman. Every 
attempt at en exact separation of the roots belonging to these several 
formations must prove to a cerlain extent a failore, becanse al] bad are 
chaic afhuities. Thus tbe Dravirian had Tibetan and Chinese affinities, 
and the wfon-Anam languages must have had archaic connections with 
the adjacent languages of the ‘Tibetan family before either of these 
branches of the Ghino-Tibetan of Himalaic stem was carried over the 
mountains inte Ultraindia and India, Bat it ie possible to make a rongh 
approximation to such aseparation, owing to the circumstance of the 
Tibetan vocabularies atill extant in Tibet and the Dravirian vocabularies 
of Southern India having preserved certain portions of the ancient glos. 
asties of two of the formations comparatively free from Ultrsindian 
jntermixtore. In the case of Tibet it ie not probable that ite archaie 
vocabularies have been effected by the non-Sanskrit languages on this 
side of the Himalayas, and althongh Sceuthern India ie much more ex. 
poed, the general effect of all the ethnic evidence is against the Ulira- 
indian tribes and languages having influenced the peninsula beyond the 
Vindyae to any notable extent. Having already partially traced the 
Dravirian vocables in Ultraindia, the firat atep towards sacertaining the 
probable extent and diffusion of the Mon-Anam glosearial remnants 
will ba to eeparate from the Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabularies thowe 
words which clearly or probably belong to the Tibete-Burman formation, 

The Bhotian affinities of the various vocabularies of the Borman fami- 
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Ip and of Ultraindia generally, are, with a very few exceptions, archaic. 

aken with the large amount of disagreement that remains amongst 
these vocabularies, after excluding the Wltraindian words of probable 
Pravirian, Chinese, and Asonesian origin, they prove that the Tibeto~ 
Witraindian formation embraced several langoages possessed of yocabula-— 
ries that differed considerably. This indeed might bave been anticipat- 
ed. Atthe remote era when Tibeto-Chinese or Scythoid tribes began 
to descend into Ultraindia, it ia not af all probable that any civilisation 
prevailed jomediately to the north of the Himalayas eufliciently advanc- 
ed to have-eatablighed one nation and one langoage over a region 40 cold, 
arid and mountainous. The western progress of the Chinese may 
in time bring aboot such an event, but it may be considered os certain 
that it hag never hitherto existed. At present there are several dialeeta 
in Tibet itself, and, according to Chinese agihorities, several alwoin the 
adjacent provinces now embraced in western China. Where there are 
pow five diatinet vocabularies there may have been more than double 
that number when the tries of this region firet began their movement 
into Ultraindia. In estimating the amount of the archaic glossarial sffi- 
nity: between the Wleraindian and the Tibetan languages, we must allow 
something for the words that may have been conveyed by Bhotiane into 
Ditraindia since they became so civilised a9 to carry on a traffic with the 
upper tribes of the lrawadi, such a3 the Mishmi. 


2. The General Connection between the Gangeto-Ultraindian and 
the Sifan Languages as Dialects of the same variety of Tibetan. 


With our present imperfect infurmation respecting the Kast Tibetan 
and Gangeto-Ultraindian languages, a detailed grammatical compari- 
son is impossible. In Secs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 of chap. IV. I have 
ahewn that the North Ultraisdian and the Gangetic Jangoages are inti+ 
mately connected in atractare, so far ag their strocture is known, ae 
well as in- pronouns, numerala and other particles ; and that they all 
belong to the Vibeto Burman family, although a variable bat slight ar. 
ebaic Indian or Dravirian ingredient is found in most of them, and some 
have beeo influenced by the Mon-Anam formation: The presence of as 
large Bhotian element wae indicated, but many common traits were 
found to conneet the Uleraindian with the Gangetic languages which 
could not be referred to Bhotian, and which ported at a derivation of 
the primary Uliraindo-Gangetic variety of Tibetan not from Bhotian 
but from seme archaic exstern braneh of the Tibetan formation. 

Referring to ehap* LV. for an examination of the strncture of the 
Gangeto Ultraindian dialects, it i# only necessary to add here that 
the Sifan langnages that have aince been brogght to light by Mr, Hodg- 
son prove to be, repreaentatives of that Eastern branch of Tibetan from 
which the Ultrainds-Gangetic dialects were mainly derived. At present 
very little ia known of their grammars, and it would be premature to 
eonclade that any of these Sifan languages was the immediate parent of 
atl the allied Gangeto-Ultraindian, I: iaclear,that the latter #re prima- 
rily and principally dislecte of the Sifan and oot of the Bhotian branch of 
Tibetan, but there most haye been a@ great lapse of time aince the Sifan 
tribes first began to erosa the tnountaing; dialecta may have existed then 
in Eagrern ‘Tibet which are lost now; and the surviving dislects have pree 
bably been modified by internal change, by movements amonget the nF. 


re er 
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tive hordes and by the inflaence of the surroundiug Bhotians, Tartara and 
Chinese, For the present we most be satisfied with the conclusion that 
the Sifan and the Ultrain‘lo-Gungetie diglecta are all snb-varleties of one 
East Tibetan dialect, but that many of the UOltraindo-Gangetic have been 
more or less modified by the induence of Bhotian since they first spread 
into:the basina of the lrawadi, the Brabmapatra, the Ganges and the ups 
per Sutlej, Some light will be thrown on the successive phaves and mie 

rations of the southern dialects by our glossarial Comparisons, 

‘The little that ia known of the strocture of the Sifan dialects 


hay been- given in the preceding Sections. All the traits ‘that 
diatinguigh them from Bhotian are foond jin the Ultraindo-Gan. 
gelis languacea, ‘The principal ia the large ose of vocalised pre. 


axes. The identity in these prefixes, in the oon-Bhotian pronouns 
andl in the particles generally, belonga to the glosearial compari. 
aon. The somewhat more Scythic character of. the phonology also cons 
necta the Sifan, or at least the Gyarung, with the more harmonte of the 
eouthern languazes, as the Bodo and Dhimal, The postfixoal aggloti. 
nation of the pronouns laa Scythic trait, which moat now be considered 
as of Sifan, and not of Dravirian, origin, in the Dhimal and Naga dialects 
in which it has been found, The existence of a dual or inclusive ploral 
ofthe Ist pron, in Manyak and Thorlo connects the Sifao idiom with 
the Sevthia on the one side and the Draviru-Acatralian on the other, 
Mr. Hodgson has found it in the Himalayan dialects of Koswar, Hayao 
and Kirami (Journ. Aa. Boo. Beng. 1553 p, 62), eo thatit may prove to 
have been carried by the Sifan tribes to the scothward. The Ho, San. 
thal and Uraon forms to which Mr. Hodgson also refers, are Dravirian, 
and not Manyak, Thocho or Seythir. 

in referring to chap, }V. it will be born ip mind that the-Sifan vocabo- 
Jaties have now greatly increased the asvertained Tibetan element in 
Gangeto-Ultraindian, and, av a consequence, diminished what I had 
considered the Dravirian, The phonology and pronouna may now be 
held as mainly Sifan, although some Dravirian ingredients are atill re. 
cognizable (see chap. V. sec. |1). 

The general ethnolugical inferencea may be briefly adverted to in 


thia place, 


The firet conclesion to be drawn from the sseertsined facte ia that 
during an era subsequent to that in which the Mon-Anem formation 
became predominant in Ultraindia, Tibetans crs seed the Himalayss in 
large nombera and acquired an ethnic pesition and 1 fluence in Nosthern 
Ultraindia and the Gangetic basin. The Tibetan languspe in ite integrity 
was transported to this side of the enowe, ard, threugh the dispersion 
of the Tibetan tribes, gave rire to new dialects, and deeply ard variously 
affected the prior Gangeto-Uliraindian languages. In many of the 
existing cie-Himaslayan dialects we fod Tibetan pronouns, particles and 
ideologic usages, While the miscellaneous Tibetan vocables ferm an ins 
gredient, generally very considerable, in the elocearies of allihe Ultrain« 
do-Gangetic tongues. Alihongh no single mixed vocabulary appeara to 
be more than one half Tibetan, it ie probable that the greater part 
of the Tibetan gloseary was at one time current ip the southern dialects 
or was interfuaed amongst the different native lanpuspges which cama 
nnder their infloence. * ; 

Aninfluence so great, and embracing so many languages from tha 
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Milchanang to the Singpho and Lan, could not have been exerted by a 
Tibetan tribe which was confined to themountains. like the present 
western Bhotians and eastern Lhopas. Tibetans or Tibetanived Himala- 
yans muat have deecended into Ultraindia or India and acquired a poli. 
tical and social predominance over a considerable area. 


The second inference is that the diffusion of Tibetan elements on thie 
side of the Himalayas has not been caused by a single movement of o 
Tibetan tribe confined to one era. These Bhotian irruptions into the 
sub Himalayas and India which may be regarded as historical have pro- 
diced a comparatively emall inflaence. Although it has been continged 
ontil the present time, or for about twelve centories ot lenst, owing to 
the permanent advance of the Bhotian ethnic frontier into the sob- 
Hinbalayas, it has failed to assimilate the conterminous languages of that 
tract. From the Tibarkbad to the Abor « nearly uninterropied band of 
languages is preserved, which retain oon-Bhotian forme of pronoona and 
particles, and two thirde of the vocables of which appear to be non Bho. 
tian. Even the most eastern of these languages, a8 the Daphia and Abor, 
which are epoken by highly Bhotoid tribes, have a very considerable ba- 
sia of non-Bhotian traite in phonology, glossary and ideology. In the 
Gangetic plain the influence of Bhotian has been atill leas, I im 
obvious, from these facts, that the pure Bhotian tribes aod languages of 
the sub-Himalayae have ani been separated from thege of the plain 
by a barrier of only partially Bhoticed languages. In Bhutan the infloence 
of the historical Bhotian advance tothe southward hae been more puw- 
erful and extensive than in Sikim and Nipal, but the physical and lJin- 
guistie character of the Bodo and Dhimal shew that beyond the moun. 
tains it wae comparatively feeble and superficial. In the basin of the 
Trawadi and the connected weatern territory as far as Bengal and the 
Bay,—the tribes of which are entirely separated from the Bhotiane by 
intervening ones aod are less Bhotian in person and custome than some 
of the Himalayan tribes,—we find that the Naga aod Yuma vocabularies 
are twice as Bhotian at most of the Nipalese. The Mishmi, Jili, Sings. 
pho, Naga, Yuma end Garo appear to have a direct glossarical connec. 
tion with Bhotian—whatever may be the chronological andethnic relation 
of the Tibetan movement which induced it—diatinet from that which 
Tibetised the more weatern languages. Bot to ascertain thie relation 
satisfactorily it is neceseary to advert to the non-Bhotian traite of the 
Nags, Yuma and of the Gangetic languages, and these will be discumed in 
a separate Section. 


In the following detaila my principal object will ba toshew the extent 
to which Tibetan enters glossarially into the Janguages of Ultrsindia 
end India. In the comparative lista in the Appendix, compiled before 
the publication of Mr. Hodgeon’s Sifan vocaholaries, I bad indiscri- 
minately entered all words that have Bhotian affinities. A few are thos 
included of which the derivation from Tibet may be doubted, Mid. 
Asian and other remote languages having forme that are nearey the 
cia. Himalayan, while others are given which now appear to be Sifan and 
not Bhotian. Bot waking every allowance for these, thie Section with 
the Appendix will sfford « general view of the influence which the Sifane 
aud Bhotians have exerted on the vocabularies of Ultraindia and India 
{rom the era when they first found their way across the snowy barrier. 
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3, Pronouns. 


The Bhotian prononn ofthe Tat person, mga, Fey prevails in moat of 
the Himalavan languages and in Ultraindia, bot aa it is not common in 
the Naga dialects, it is improbable thattha Ultrainuian nga is of im- 
mediate Hhotian origin. { shauld rather have supposed that in some of 
the eastern Himalavan dialects it waa of Ultraindian and not of Bho- 
tian derivation, ‘The influence of the Gangetic Uhotian of the Palrra 
on tha Hurman family was far too alight to have extirpaterl the ancient 
Burman pronoun of the Ist person throughout all the Burman dialects. 
‘The Burinan pronoun agrees with the Lihetian and Chinese (mgo) be- 
enuse all have ultimately derived it from the same mother formation. 

The origin of the Ultrainde-Gangetic nga, na fee has now leen set at 
rest hy the Sifan vocabularies. 

Tha Bhotian 2ad pronoun, Miyod, khyo, khe, has been carried hy 
the Bhatiang into most of the Himalayan lnnguages, but not beyond 
them. This pronoun is ol itself almost decisive as to the relation of the 
Uliraindian to the Bhotian, and of each .o the Gangetic languages. 
Vhe Burman nang, na is found in sever) of the Naya languages, in 
Garo, Bodo, Dhimal, Aber, Miri (no, nan), Daplia (ne), and even in 
Magar (nang). one of mony proofs of the connection between the pre= 
Bhotian Himalayans and the Burman family. The Mon and Kambo- 
jan pronouns, the former of which have spread into the Malay penin- 
sula, are distinct. 

The Bhotian Bed pronoun, hho, Ala, is found in several of the Hima- 
layan vocabularies, but not in Dhimal, Bode, Garo, Naga or Rurman, 
the prevalent forms being Sifon anit Draviroid. The Singphu AAd is 

erhapa Bhotian, but as a similar particle ig a common definitive (e. g- 

asia fa sinwular, #2 plural ) thia is uncertain, 

The Bhotinn plural particles mam, chay, dag do not appear to hare 
mie mach progress in India, unless the Hengali dig isa derivative 
from the last,* The postfixed definitives po, mo &ec. are found in several 
of the Himalayan and Gangetic lungunges but not in the Ultraindian. 
Mast of the Himalayan possessives ure apparently wmodificntions of the 
Bhotian, but same may be Dravirinn, the latter having a wide range 
of pnasessive particles, ‘The extent to which DBhotian forms and parti- 
cles have been engrafted on the Gangetic languages appears su fiviently 
from chap. LV., 90 that it is needless to pursue the suliject here. 

From the evidence of the pronouns it may he inferred that the Rhee 
tian dialret tatraled on achain of Gangeto-Ultraindinn dialects which 
poagessed the Pitan arms of the Chinese, Save in the vicinity of the 
southern Bhotinan diulecta, the hotian pronouns have made litte pro- 
grees. Even the highly ihotian Yakpa retaius the Silvn-Ultreindion 
2nd pronoun and hes not borrowed the Ehotian one from Lhopa, 
Changin, like Kode, Dhimal, Aber avid all the proper Wlernindinn dine 
lets, haa the Sivan pronaun, wil in the aul-Himaltsun band the Phin. 
tian appears net to be teund to the eastward of Nipel, ‘That the Sian 
branch preceded the Bhatinn even there and further tothe wealward, 
ayipeara (row Tibarkhad preserving the Sifin pronoun. 

A full comparative list of the Sitan and of the allied Uliraindo-Gan- 
fetic pronouns has already been given in clap W.eec. 11. Among 


nia 


« Magar ku-rik, (See chap. V, sec, 11). 
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the correspondences there noted will be fonnd the contracted form 
a of the lat pron. common to Manyak, Angami Naga and Mikir; 
ang, the Gyaruug postfixual form, lound a8 a posthix in Naga and 
ag a separate form in Bodo, Garo and Kiranti; nge Takja and 
Binyio; ka Thocho, Dhimnal, Lepcha, Lau (kha, kau, ku), Toung 
Ihoo, &c. Moat ot the Ultraindu-Gangetie forms of the 2d pron. are 
Siian, nan, oa The Manyak variation of the vowel too is found in 
Daphla, Avor, Deoria Chutia, Angami, Mozome Angamiand Naoisan- 
gy. ‘The other Sifan particles are also Gangeto-Ultraindian, Tadd 
a fow examples. 

The Gyarung particles occur in Ultraindian languages. Ma, m &c, is 
common usa negative and caritive posttix or prefix (Abor, Dophla, Dhi- 
mal, Mikir, Garo, Burman &e.}. ‘The Khamti ma-, mo-, and Chinese pre- 
posed m &e is the same particle. Da denotea the presentin Abor aa in 
Gyarung, and a Gyarung-like combination ofit with a, another form 
of the sume Bhotian definitive, renders it emphatic, dada, In another 
form, fa, it is completive, corresponding with the Gyarung fa, past, Fn 
the Dophla pertect pana a combination oacurs similar to the Gyarung, 
pe by itselt being tutare in Abor (in Dophla 4a). Changlo haz -le pre- 
sent, -ba past (Burm. byi, Bodo bai), -doag future (Burm tho, Kham- 
tita—). Boilo has -dang present (usel as a verb hag hai, neti, 
imperlect, dang-man pertect, nise, gan, tut. Dhimal has ft past, deli, 
mhi, ali present. Garo las -ma, -enga present, enya-chim impert, 
ea, -aa pert, -chim perf. def, esa, Aheng, fut (Bodo). Naga haa -f 
perfect, da-prefixed, with -¢ posttixed, as a serord perfect (Abor, 
Gyarung, $0 in Tibetan 6-&c, pret, with -s postf.), ¢ ia future. Mikir 
has -lok past (Naga, Kus.), -ye future (i Noga), -bo, -bang emyplia- 
tie futures (Abor, Daphla, so Burm mi), -si participial (Gyarung). Garo 
has -na present (Gyarung na-). Kasia hua da-past (Mikir, Naga, 
&e ), n-future. In singplo -ha is past (Dbim.- /a, Bhot-§ algo he-, A- 
-ha-dai pertect, -a future (Blot =a). 

‘Takpa being at present the only known language that appears to be 
conterminona with the proper Tibetan dialects on the one side and with 
the Uliraindo=(Gangeria on the other, it will be useful ta advert to the 
affinities of its pronouns and particles, J add the numerals to give great. 
er breadth to the cumparison. 


As Takpa [a the langoage of the Towang raj, it moat be conterminans wilh 
aomn of the dialects of the Bor and Abortribes* At present we are only 
partially acquainted wiih thoae of ihe southern Aka, Daphla and Abor= 
Miri, ‘he two first appear to be the anime and to be closely akin lo the 
last. [iow far they are spoken to the north, and wheather any other dia. 
lects exist between them and the Twkpa, is not known, 


ae 


* Arethe Tog ab or Tag-ad, one of the tribes of Bhutan who in. 
habit the districa of Tugena, or ‘lag na, Tagana or Doka, nota eection af 
the ‘Tak-pa who havpen to be under the dominion of the Deb Ruj:? 
(As. Res, XV, 146, 140 Pemberton 111}. The Pilo of Tag oa’e territory 
“Jiee between Bakshaand Cherang. H+ hastwo Dwara or pasees, and 
the Refu Jado and two Tuomas are under bie ordere. His territory 18 
eight days jsarney Jong and four days from raat to weet, He peya al. 
together annually in two instalmenta sheut 8000 rupees and rules about 
3-16.ha of the country” (As, Ro XV, 189): 
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The pronouns of all these dialects are Sifan-Ultraindian, The lat fe 
nge, aye, in Takpa, the vowel being exceptional, The Haat Mishmi ke 
appears to be a variation of it. Daphla and Abor have ngo, the Chinese 
form,—the Sifan and Bhotian being nga,.Mishmi has ha, the Manyak, Naga 
and Mikira., The 24 hoa the Chinese form also found in Horpa (ni), but 
contracted toi. Daphla and Abor have no—the Manyak form—and it is 
alao possessed slightly modified by the Western Mishmi, nyo. The 3d in 
Takpa ia pe, be, which ia not Sifan bot Chinese and eastern Mishmi, we, 
The labial ia also Daphla ma, and Abor bu. The Weatesrn Mishmi coms 
hinea it with the dental mta. The Takpa pl. postfix is-ra, the Daphla 
Ju (a var of the same particle), the Abor-lu or-la-ke (comp Horpa ris 

jj; a-rong is another Abor form, and the-Mirhmi long correaponda with it. 
t. Mishini has thal (comp. Singpho theng, Angami foleli, Tengea Ahala) 
&o, The Takpa poss, is-ku, the Daphla and Abor-g: The Takpa da- 
live la gga, ja, the Manyok we. Daphla has -bo, Abor -nit-pe or-ke-pe 
following-the pose. {-g-ke-pe), bo and pe being the same as the Manvok 
we, and nathe Takpa Ja, orpa da, Bhotian na, Ja, da,ra. The Takps 
ablative “from”, is & which may be a contraction of the Manyak ni, Chi. 
nese fi, Bhotian ne, di-ne. Daphla has -g-ga-m, Abor -g-ke-m, or -g-lo- 
ke-m (-g poss., -Zo locative), in which ga, Xe are Horpa, gia, Thochn, ge, 
k, Uhangle gai, Burman ga, Garo -ni-tho. The instromental iain Takpa 
and Gyarung gt, Bhotian gi-s, Abor -ko-hi, in Daphla -mo-na (following 
the posw, -g-}, comp. Suawar wa, Limbo au, Lepcha nen, Burman nheng, 

The uomerala present some coincidences. The | of Abor a-ko may be 
the Manyak ta-diand Thorha a-ri, (not Takpa thi, or Gyarong ka-thi), 
but ae a- is a prefix and -koa portfix in the other numerals, the root 
gppears to have been lostin 1, alihough it is preserved in 6 @ keng-ko, 
and in the adjacent Changlo dialectof Lhopa, khung. Daphle retains it 
in Laken. @, Daphle a-ni, Abor a ni ko is Bhotian, Naga, Himalayan; 
Takpa hus nai 3, D, a am,A. @um ko, ‘Takpa sum, Gyar. sam, 4, D. 
ap li, A.apio,(Changlo ph i), T.p li. 5, D. a ngo, A, a ngo-ko, ts» 
ngo, pi li—ngo-ko (4 repeated), T. lieg nge (4 repeated). 6 D. a-k-pe 
Je (a-k== a-ken |, pele properly 4, but bere contracted from the original 
fall form of 5 p-li-a-nge), A.a-keng-ko (the 1 of Dj, Changlo khung 
7 D, kaena-eg A. ki-nit-ko, ku-nid-e (Borm. Ahu-nbit in 2 nbaik, 
nhach-=nag of D ) T. nis (2). 8, D. plagenag (4, , A. pieni-ke (4, 2). 
9, D. knyo, Lepcha kyot (nearer to the Chinese kio, kien, kao than the 
common Tibeto-Ultr. gu, ko &e., A. ko-nang-ko (? Gyar, kwng-gu). 10, 
D. rang (Karen lang 1), A oying-ko. It may be inferred that Takpa has 
a close special connection with the ee and Abor, bat that the period 
of their separation was very ancient. The southern dialects retain some 
archaic fall forms not now foond in Takpa or the Sifan languages, and 
thay have non-Takpa traits in common with Bhotian, and with Sifan and 
Ultraindian dialecta, 


4. Numerals. 


1. The Bhotian gebig is the origioal of the Mormi ghrik, of which 
the Gurung kriisacontraction. The Bhotian sp. chik is found in Ser- 
pa. Lhopa has chi,and Newarcbhi. The Limbo thit preserves tha 
Chinese final, and the Takpa thi is a contraction of a similar form. 

The Nage ka-tang, (ka-t in higher numbers), ka-tu, a-ha-et (P a-khet) 
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are Sifan, ka-ti Gyarong, ta-bi Manyak, (ra Horpa, a-ri Thochn). The 

revaleot Sifan and Ultraindian vowel, it will be remarked, ie not found 
in Gyarong, which bas the current Coinecee and Bhotian dé. Wish the 
Sifan-Naga formes are to be classed the Kawi and Komi da, Kiye ng ha-t 
(of mhat, pa-hat), Shindu me-ta, Bongjo ke-kar, Kuki kea-40, Nirebar 
ko-hok, Burman ta, ta-ch, 1a tk, Karen ta-ple, Tonghlow The Karen 
aod Borman retain the Manyak form onaltéred. The goitora) Yoms vee 
giatien of thie ia found in Changlo khong, Daphla a-khen, Abor a-ko 
(doubifal, 6 has a-keng to), Taying Mishel e-khing. ‘The original Chinas 
Tibetan final ie preserved in the Naga a-khet unless it he a variery of the 
Gyarung ka-ti (4he-t) To this variety the Kiranti ek-'ai i+ also referable, 
unless it be Arian )«©60O The Naga ka-t is, in like manner, the original of the 
Lepeha and Mlagar ka-t, Souwar ka, which appears to-be the prefix of 
ka-t and nota derivative from the Yuma radical ka, 

The alender Borman forma (it, te’, may be nalive varieties of the broad 
Sifan forma, but it is more probable from the Gyarong 1, Takpa thi, that 
similar varieties of the Chinesa chit, it, che &e. were at one ime corrent 
in Sifan aleo. Tha Naga cha, ia ana form retaining the Chinese consonant, 
The Garo and Deoria Chotia aha is a variation of cha. Naga has ulso the 
(van-the), corresponding with the Burman te’ and Chinese che’ or chek, 
The Bodo che (man-che, in which the pref. man is [he seme as the Napa 
gan}, Dhimal e (e-Jong. in 10 te-fong), ie the same variety. Tt ja slag 
found in the Miri a-ie-ro. The Limba thit is referable to the Burman tit, 
and the Takpa thi isa contraction of a similar form, The Singpho si-ma, 
and Chepang ya-sho appear to be Sifan (a-ri Thocho, ra Horpa, 

2, The forma of Bholian, gnyia, nyi, ao closely revemble the Gyarung 
ka-nea, ki-nis, that the affinities of the Hinialayan Varieties ore rome. 
what uncerlaln. The Serpa and Lhopa nyi and Changlo oyik are the 
only undoubted Bhotian forma. 

The Sifan broad form (Thocho nga-ri, Manyak na-di) is fonnd in Tak- 
pa na-i, in Kuchari Bodo na-i,in Borman nha-ik, nha-ch. and in Naga 
a-na, a-na-t, the Uliraindian forms with final?, ch, A being referable to 
Sifan varieties which possessed a final consonant like Bhotian and Gyw- 
rung: 

The common Ultraindian forms haved, e. Borman nhi-t. Nicobar ne-#, 
Kuki nl-ka, Naga ee-nyi, a-nyi, ih, a-ne, Thonglhu ne, Kami ni, Abor 
a-ni, a-ni-ko, Mikir Ai-ni, Mishmi Aa-ning, Aa-ying (final ng a4 in 1), 
Garo gi-ning, a-ning, Bodo man-ne, Diimal ne-long The variation off 
to ¢iaalso Horpa, oge, and Gyarung, ka-ne-s. ‘Nhe final is preserved 
in the Naga 7, i-ngi-?, ni-th, fa-ne-t (Gyarong ka-ne-s), a-na-th The 
Singpho n-khong ia a variation of the Naga o-ni-ko, and the Sibsagor Miri 
n-go-yeds a similar form with a soperadded poailix found in higher noms 
bera, a-pl-e 4, &o. 

The Lepeha and Limbu nye-t, nye-f-eh have the Bhotian y eogmert 
but the vowel ia Sifan-U|iraindian. The Murmj gui, Sonwar ni-shi, 
Magar ni may be Bhotian, bot Sifan-Ultraindian haa aimilar force, and 
the general affinities of the Nipal dislectaare S.-U. more than Bhotian, 

3. The Limbu, Kiranti, Takpa and Chepang forms ie o, with the 
Mormi in o (2am, syom, som) appear to be Bhotian, lke the Serpe and 
Lhopa. The Newar son, Gorong and Magar song, Taying Mishmi 
ka-chong, Mrz. Ang. eo (Horps), Borman sung. seng, Dhimal som, 
Bingpho sa-aam, Bongjatum-ker, Koki tom-ks, Kbyeng thom, po- 


ce Gee 
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thong, Komi tom, Kami £a-ton, Mro shon, Tonglbo thang, Abor-Mirj 
a-uu-ke, a-om-e, angeom, c-um-a, have also the Bhotian vowel, but 
asso widea diffusion in Uleraindia of the Bhotian form of the numeral 
would be exceptional, and as Harpe bas aleo w (au), it ie probable that w, 
o formes at one time existed 1 Bastern Tibet aleo, aod wore thence trans. 
mitted to the Burman braneh of the Ultraindo-Gangetic family. It ia 
probable that the iof Thochu and Manyak has been substitoted for an 
archaic u, (Bhotian and Horps), because the interposed Gysrong hae 
adopted or retained the current Chinese form sam, and the i form hae 
moade little progress in Ulirsiodm, The changs ia similar to that of bro, 
gnake. to bri. Toe Gyarung must have had the proper Chinese form 
when ita glosary was carried to Uliraindia. The Nipal terme in um, om, 
may be of Uliraindian and oot of Bhotian derivation. 

The Chiness vowel a is retained in Gyarung £a-ram, and in the Ultrain. 
d -Gangetic Mijhu Mishmi fa-cham, Mikir fa-tham, Garo gi-tham, 
Naya gaan, «-z1m, san-ram, Kachari Bodo tham, Dupbla o-am, 
Chaoglo and L-peba sam and Sunwar sang. 

The Thocho and Maoyak slender variety &-shi ri, si-dé in only repre. 
sented tothe soath by the Sak thin, bot the coincidence appeare to be 
accidental as the other Sak numerals have no special agreement with 
Manyak. 

4 : The Bhotian dhi, chyiis Serpa and Lhopa. 


All the other Himalayan terms and all or nearly all the Uleraindian 
bave the Sifan form, Gyarang ka-di, p-li, Manyek re-bi, Horpa bia, le. 
The form pli is remarkable. I. is only found in the Gyarung fa plimst 
4i, where it appears as a root with the ordinary Gyarong prefix Aa-. 
Ka-di, 4, isthe true Gyaroog form, aod pli moat have been borrowed 
from a Sifan dialect in which p and not k- wae the prehz. The archaie 

revalence of such a dial-et i supported by the currency of the labial, 
Nt as the qualitive postfizin Bhotian( po, bo, mo),—2d, a8 the numeral 
postfix in Manyak -bi,—3d, ae a prefie in the Bhotion 4, 7, 8 and 10 
and in Bhotian verbs.—eod by the prefixual position of the qualitive 
def. in Horpa (ka, ga d&e.jand Manyak (de,da &e)}, and of the quali- 
tire and numeral def in Gyarang (fa). The labial is one of the arebaie 
attributive definitives of the Tibetan formation (qualitive, numeral, as 
sertive), andthe regular archaic position of euch definitives “aa pretixual, 
The dialect from whieh Gyarung borrowed pli, must have beena very influ. 
ential one, ae a similar form has been widely disperaed on the southern aida 
of the mountaing, [t appears to be now represented by ‘Takpa in which 

ali ia 4, and in which it ip explained ae the Bhotian prefix (b.) joined to the 
Sifan liquid form of the root, di, rhi, re, ‘Takpa pl, Abor a p-ko, Taying 
Mish ka-prei (ae inthe Gyarung 8), Mijia Mishmi & rie: 4U, Garo bri 
Bodo bre, Doplila ag pli, Mikir phi, Sinepho met, Naga deli, pil, pha'y ali, 
Kam mali, 8ak pri, Changlo p&i, Chepang ploi eho, Lepeha pial, Murmi, 
bi, Magar bul, Newar pi, Gurung pli, The Nogaung Naga pa-z ie an 
example of a similar form in which the reot hae the broad form of Thochu 
gha, Aorami N, da, &o 


The Manyak variely re is Moz Naga deh (comp. Gyar, di), Burman and 
Suowar le, I! ia aleo found with the prefix in the Naga phale, Bodo bre 4, 
Gurung and Murmi prea, Kirantire-yaS. These furma are examples of 
the operation of a similar phonetic tendency, 

The a lorm of Thuchu, g shure 4, ke rare 8, and Horpa, hla, in not 
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foond to the south, save in Ang, Naga da, and a few forma for §,—Singphe 
ma teat, Bodo ja!, Dophia pla-g-nag, Kasia pra, 

There is no southern dialect in which pis food gegularly prefixed to the 
olher numeral rooie as well aa to 4 and d It iv probable therefore thal it 
Was not carried across the Himalayas by a dialect like Manyak in which it 
Was current as the regular numeral servile, but by one in which it had be- 
come restricted 104, &c., or whieh had borrowed it from a eysiem in which 
hwasregolariv used. Shendo hae me aa ite prefix throughout, but ae 4 ig 
me pull, puli use have been received by it asa conerete vocsble or root, 
in like manner as Gparung received ihe pli al ka.plh So alan Bodo hae 
man=hrougheut, and 4is man-b-re. But in Singpho and some of the Naga 
dhalecta the use of the labial in 4 ecorresponda with ile use in several of (ee 
other numerals,—3 masom, 4 meli (40) milisi), 5 manga,8 marsat. The 
change of the vowel in 4, is explamed by ite assimilation to that of the root, 
In the Kami mali, Naga phale, Lepcha pAali, the primary vowel of the pref, 
femaina, 

The west Himalayan (Nipal) forma are evidently of U!traindian—chiefly 
Naga—derivation, 

6, The Bhotian and Manpak forme are the same, nae, nee, and Gra. 
rong ia only distinguished from them by the vowel, o, which is Chinese. 
The o form is the most common in the Himalayas and it prevaile almost 
exclusively in Ultraindia, In general ities probably of Sifan (Manyak) and 
not of Bhotian derivation. The Chinese and Gyarung ngots lound in Lepe 
eha pha-ngon and Sunwar nga. It was probably a North Witraindian form 
also before it wpreadto Nipal. It has now been found in Taying Mish« 
mi ma ogu. 

The Takpa lia-nge repeats the root for 4, oe 8 prefix to that for 5, aed: 
the game osave is found in Miri pili-ngo-ko, Bongja rai-nga.kar and 
Mijbo Mishmi ka ler (with the root for SG elided). These terme appear 
tu explain the Kambojan p-ra-m, Anam la-m, na-m, Nancowry lam 5 

6. The Bhotise and Sifan forma are similar. Bhotian hase, Gyarung 
and Horpao, But Manyak has wand Takpao. The Bhotian tho, dhuo, 
tuk, is probably the original of the Murmi dyo, Newar kbu, and Chans 
gis khun. See App. 

The Bhotian wr. drok is similar to The Manyak fro-fi. This variety and 
enuther with the k= prefit appear te have been the originals of the com= 
men southern variety. Takpe kro (Gyarung katok, Thoebo kharere) Sing 

o ea, Garo krok, Laying Mishm tha-ro, Mikir thorok, Naga tarvk, thes 
ok, artk, deok, soru, Borman khrauk, fAyauk, Sak ckAyouk, Kumi taro, 
Kami tan, Sbeodu me-churo, Kuki rota, Tonglbo ther, Chepang kiuk= 
gho, Lepebs farok, Sunwarrok. Thea form of Toocho kéa-ta-re in pot 
found in the aenth. Tie Borman amplified th-rauk ia the original of the 
Mon Fa-rao, Ka frau, Khyengehaok, Anam ann’, The form that has in- 
troded into the Vindyao eystem toro, tur and been received hy it a8 a ront 
to which a native poss. and qual. definitive has been poal fixed (toru-da, 
tur fa, tore-d&e.}, resembles the Bhotian d-ruk, Takpa k-ro, Mikir tho- 
rok, Angami Naga eeru, Shinda chura, The Gond sa-rong resembles the 
Naga tarok, sora. Tie Mijbu Mishmi ka-tham isthe Gyarung 3, ka-~ 
gam (i. e. 3 doal), 


7. The exceptional Bhotian - duo, dun is only foundin Serpa dyun, 
Lhopa dun and Changly zm. 


Tho Gyarung quioary ku-sh-nee, Horpa z.ne (2 for 6,2) are the Tibetan 
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representatives of the prevalent Uliraindo Gengetic term. The Gyarun 
refix occurs in Abor-Miri and Borwan ke ni de, The Tibetan gh, ¢ 
god in Singpho, Garos Karen &o. The curt Horpa 2ne reeemblee the odo 
aod Garo sni, Bongju are, Kuki sti, The Naga and Yuma fam, thanyet, 
Hanet, anath, sorika, sari, Burman una, &c. appear to be connected with 
the Mijha Moushmi oun foing in 2), Alor Aoenange, Dapbla 4a nag, 
Chepang cha-na-sho, Sunwar cha ni 

8 The Bholian Srgyud is noi foond tothe sowh, The ap, form pye ie 

Serpa and Lhopa, The Gangeto-Uliraindian forma generally are Sifan, 
Bee 4). 

. ries aro Himalayan terms are of eaalern derivation, Chepang prap zha, 

Dophla plag-nag. (Thocho kata-re, 8, ozha-re 4, Horpa hla 4); Lepeha 

Aakeu,—kK am Kato; Kiran reyet, Marni, Goring pre —dre, 4, Bodo, 

plale 4 Naga, (rebi 4 Manyak, lesta 40) Horpa) pre 2 Mero. 

The Gyarung or-yet baa an exceptional prefix, but oi found in Ultraine 
dia aga Varianon oft,a, Mrobasitin@ri-yat and 7 ra-uhit, Taying 
Mishmi hag el-yem, 

9, The Bhotian and Sifan terms are the same The Lepcha ka-kyot, 
Chepang taku, reeemble the Takpa da ou, Dophla kayo, ‘laying. Mobi 
konyong, Nuga ¢aku, Kuki xoka, foogh!o kur. 

10. The Bhotian broad form Schu, chuh i found in Gyarung and Tis 
barked only. 

The Bhotian garieties of the Ching-Tibetan numerale have therefore made 
ga little propresa as the pronoune, They are hardly feond beyond the 
southern Bhotian dialecte.—Serpa and Lhepa—eave in the Bholo-Sifan 
forme of Takpa. But there ore a few examples of a very archaic exta-= 
tence of Bhotian forme in Sifan-Ulrraindian eystema or of a special 
connection bétween such eyeteme and Bhotiao in one of ite older atages, 
The Bhotian labial nomeras! prefis appeare ot some remote pened ta hapa 
been veed in Sifan and Uliraindian dialecta, In some itia pow more 
regularly nosed them in Bhotian. 

The Olirainds-Gangetic varieties are either corent Sifan, or are orne 
nected in soch amode with the Sifan ae to show that they muet have been 
derived from systeme that once existed in Bastern ‘Tsbe1, alihongh they are 
now repreaenied only by remnatte thet have been adopledinto the eure 
wiving syeleme. The mort prevalent Uliraindian evetema appear to have 
been the Naga—Yuma which spread westward along the sub-Himalayas 
io Nipal, 
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6, Aftseellameous vooables. 


The ethnic place and influence of the Tihetan glossaries oon be 
perly shown ‘i ines of renetal com tive rt tie ofall the ae rn 
of South Maat Asian roota. These tables must embrace, lat, the Chinese, 
2d, the Seythic, with the allied N. 1. Asiau, Caucasian, Indo-Euroy 
Semite-Atrican und Mularaso-Polynesian forms, 3 the Dravirian an 
Draviro-Asonesian, 4th, the Tileto-Ultraindiaa and derivative Himalayo- 
Asonesian, aul, Oth, the Mon-Anam and derivative Himalayo-Asonesian, 
The comparative yocnbularies of this kind which I have compiled are not 
yet complete enough for publication; and, for the present, I must reter the 
reader to the appended vocabularies, althourh, from the time that hos. 

saed since they were prepared, they are, to a large extent, out of date, 

shall here examine aume groups of roots with more exactness and fullness. 
Tlie general result of the comparisons I have hitherto been able to make, 
may first be briefly stated, 

The various forma and applications of almost any single root, and the 
manner in which they are now found dispersed amongst the Tibeto-U1. 
traindion and Mon-Anam vocabularies, juatufy the following inferences. 


lat. The Himolaic glossaries have an archaic radical connection with 
the Chinese, 

2d. They have hoth an archaic radical and an intimate secondary con- 
nection with the Scythic glossaries. Not ouly the root, but-various forms and 
applications of it, are often common to the two provincea, Of these Seythic 
forma sure have been retained in Tibet, while others are now obsolete 
there, but current in Gangeto-Ultraindian vocabularies, The Tibeto- 
Burman and Mon-Anam glossaries possess many of the noymal variations 
to which roota are liable in Scythie from the eats of the vowel; from, 
the assumption or discarding of a final consonant, mutable from a dental, 
sibilant or gruttural to a liquid ; and from the presence or absence ofa servile 
definitive. In the ancient Bhotian and the allied southern forma, and in 
the lesa emasouluted Mon-Anam forms, the Scythic conaonantal finala are 
found much more frequently than in Chinese, Iven the ancient Chinese 
forms ave frequently leas conaonantil thon the Mon-Anam, the Scythie and 
many of theancient Bhotian, The influence of tho morlern emasculated 
Chinese ia strongly marked in all the Tibeto-Liltraindian phonologies, 
including the broadeat and most conaunantal. ~ 

Si. “There are special Ugro-l'urkish and Turkish affinities, 

4th. Various forma of the roots must have been carried by different 
— and migrations, and by differant tribes, from Tibet across the His 
malayas. 
ath. From the variety of these cis~Himelayan forms, the mode of their 
distribution, and the preservation ofseveral that have been lost in Tibet, 
it is certain thatthe Tibetan migrations to the southward commenced at a 
very remote period, 

éth. Inthe Gangeto-Ultraindian province these forms were further 
dispersed and moditied ; and distinct lines of diffusion are recognizable. 

Tth, Itis probable that from ench of the southern ethnic districta of 
Tibet, migrations have taken place in different ages, ond that the limita 
and mutual relations of the tribes have varied. At present the tribes in 
contact with the sub-Himalayans, and possessing all the known passes, ara 
the Bhotias and the Tukpaa, 
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The Bhotias are conterminous with the Gangetic tribes of the Hime- 
lays, from the Tiberkhed to the Mishmi. The Takpa appear to march 
with the Dhoplila arid. Abor. They are succeeded cir the Bhotids of 
Kham, who the passes at the head of the Assam valley, descénd og 
tradara into Mishmi country, and probably march with the eastern 
Abors. The Bhotian dialect appears to march on the N. BE. with the Mongo- 
lian Sokpa, which, on the south, is separated by the Amdoan dialest of 
Bhotian from the Thochu. To the south of the leat, the Gyarung 
appears to raarch With Bhotian throughout the rest of its edstern limit. 

‘n the weatern half of the northern boundary, Bhotion is succeeded by 
the Horpa,—which has Bhotian on the south, Mongolian on the east, and 
Turkish on the north-west, It is thus, like Bokpa, widely separated from 
the south pag = dialects, buf there ate numerous scattered Horpas as 
yell as Sokpas in Tibet proper. 

The Thot wae ars to have the Bhotian on ita north and west, Gyarung 
on ita south, inese on ita east. 

Gyarang bas on the N., Thochu,—W., Bhotian,—S., Manyak,—and E., 
Chinese. Whether it approaches any of the passes of the Lrawady besin does 
not appear. It probably embraces a ion of the basin of the Me-nam and 
Yane-tee-kieng, and merches with the other dialecta of south weatern 
Sas-okaen, The Manyok is probably interposed between it and the northern 
dialects of the Burman and Leu families, 

The Manyak appeersto lie to the southward of the line formed by 
agutharn Gyarung, Khampa Bhotian snd Takpe. Itis probably therefore 
placed on the Irawady and may be in contact with some of the 
undescribed dialects to the north ofthe Bingpho. On the enst and south 
the Manyak aes TY canterminous with some of the tribes of 8. W. 
Sze-chuen, and N, Yun-nan, if indeed they are not themselves the Mong 
fan “of See-chuen, 

From this distribution of the Tibeten dialects we should infer thet the 
emree of the Bhotian vocabularies would enable them to affect the whole 

e of the Gangetic ones,—thet the influence of the Takpa would be confined 
to the Abor greup,—and that the Manyak and perhaps the Gyarung, might 
affect the Irawady vocabularies, 

We find, however, that many of the vocables that are distinctly Bhotian, 
j. e. both in form and mankiie” Hass a very limited range, olaarre 
commensurate with the present influential position of the dialect, and 
irreconci with an exclusive possession, for any long period, of auch a 
“position. 

Many of the most widely diffused Ultrainde-Gangetic roots and forma 
ere common to Bhotian with Sifan vocabularies. Othera are exclusivel 
Bhotian, end others again are exclusively Sifan. The broad and frequen 
consonantal forma prevailed in Tibet when the southern migrations com- 
es for Sey are the most sre es ee southern Laurell 

archaic forms are frequently still retained in Bhotian, w i 
fan forms have become slender or vocalised. Manyok sometimes retains 
broad vowels where they have been lost in the other Sifan vocabularies and 
especially in Gyardug. ‘The Sifan vocabularies have some non-Bkotian 
roota and formsin common with Mon—Anam, a3 might have been antici- 
pated from the northern origin of the latter ation. The slender and 

“wttenuated forma of the Sifan vocabularies, and particularly of Gyarung, 
have spread to the south at a comparatively late period, 
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There have been two well marked periodaofSifanand Bhotian influence 
in the south. The firat was when the southern migrations commenced, and 
when the Sifan forms of common roots were probably the same as the 
Bhotian. It is difficult therefore to ascertain what common roots of thia 

riod are to be considered a3 of Bhotian or of Sifan origin exclusively. 

he fst afford gome clue: The second period is a very modern one, 
The Bhotian forms referable to it are in general confined to the southern 
Bhotian dialects, to the adjecent Nipal dislects, and to Takpa, but they are 
alan Sega found in more southern dialecta. The spread of the later or 
slender Gyarung forma to the southward indicates a distinct movement 
from the archaic Tibetan and the modern Bhotian migrations, 

The Chinese influence on the Tibeto—Ultraindian dialects has been of the 
highest importance, and very complex. There is a radical community of 
roota. Chinese has at later periods given nurzerous vocablea to all the Ti- 
belan bee pring are many of these have been carried to the southward. 
Chinese has also directly influenced all the southern phonologies and vo 
cabularies, Mon-Anam, my rer se. ge narid Burman. From these, 
and especially from Naga-Manipurian Chinese roots and particles have 
been carried westward to the oar and Milehanang vocabularies, 

The Gyerang is closely and immediately connected with the latest 
of the dominant North Ultraindian families, the Burmanic. As thia family 
extenda from the Singpho and Jili in the north of the Irawadi basin to 
Burmen in the south, it is probable that it arose from an extension of 
the to the south, butit also appears to have had a common bnsia 
with the older Ultraindian dialects. The Abor dialects appear to be partly 
embraced in this aystem, and it has influenced the Nipal vocabularies. 

The Nega+Manipurian branch eppears to be olderthan the Burmanic, and 
to be specially connected with g in its older or less emasculated 
form, and with Takpa. But as it has archaic affinities with Thochu, Hor- 
pa and Bhotian, it is probable that aeveral Tibetan dialects have marched 
with the Gangeto-Lltraindian, and, ioc de long course of time, succes- 
sively or ema vo rae — vocablea lee southward. 
The Mon—Anam ities of the Naga+Manipurian aries great. 

: See eaat, ak tas Teun wth’ Uenile Gi ea 


" grchaic. 
The Himalaic glossary is, in t measure, primitive and homogencou v08. 
The dialectic seat ihe By leprae go Various and ao we mark 


ed, as to show that the group has retained its independence and segregation 
from the very commencement of gloasarial development, and that distinct 
dislecta were formed during that era. So far as other vocabularies are 


dialecta of the same mother- . The Himalsic branch has remained 
more homogeneous and more faithful to the primary phase of the com- 
mon glosagry, because the location of the tribes who have preserved it. has 
given them a high degree of exem ion from foreign domination and 
influence. Mg ni i than that of most of the other lin- 

rm families, while it has radical affinities with all ofthem, The 
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e Himalaic glossary has spread to the southward over all ot 
cont of Taio, and rca of arn, Whether the Ugro-Caucasian on: 
other copnate glossaries spread from the Himalnsic province, or the Himas 
laie were derived, with them, from some other primitive seat, ia a question 
that does not admit of so ready an anawer. But from the pronouns and 
particles, it ia probable that the ultimate basis of the Himalaic glossary was 
a Chinese dialect, ond that the grent masa of the substantive vocabulary 
was introduced trom the puimary Scytlhic province, The Droviro-Aus- 
tralian gloseury appears to have been also formed at a period long pre~ 
ceding the spread of the Himnalaic glossary in ita present form to the 
southward af the mountaina, by theengruftment of a Seythic form and 
glossary on a Hirnalaic basis, 
Nawrs oF ATTRIBUTES. 


Mr. Brown's vocabularies contain substantives only, so that the Mani. 
puri dialects are not included in this comparison. The omission ia unfor- 
tunate, as, next to the definitivea and pronouns, attributive worda (qualie 
tives and assertives) are the most stable. 

The relations shown by the distribution of the names for the colours 
and their various applications, are, fur the most part, archaic. In Tibet 
various forms and applications appear to have ansen in an early period of 
the history of the formation. Both the primary full forma and the se« 
condary contracted ones, are found in the Gangeto-Ultraidian vocabula- 
ries, 

For example, the most important of the Tibetan roota for black is the 
liguid, In the existing Tibetun vocabularies it has several forma and ap- 
plications. The full archaic form was ide oer lA ge lag’, lak, rag, 
yak &c. It retains such a form in the words for } and erem in Bho- 
tien and Gyarung, and in several of the lrawady and cb vocabula- 
ries. Jt takes the dental or guttural prefix in Gyarung and several of the 
southern dialects. A form with the labial prefix ia also very archaic, It 
is found im the word fur the crow in Bhotian and Gyarung, and contrac. 
tions of it are current in Bhotian words for blve and red, in Gtarung and 
southern words for waght, nnd in Naga words for the crvm. These oppli« 
entions show that the root must have been at one time current with the 
labial prefix in Tilet, in ita primary meoning, Blick, deri. The Bhotien 
mo-n, wo-n ive, Murmimo-n might, Uryarung moor night, even render it 

rolable that the form ae-nag, wv-vak &e,. had acquired the contracted 
sig mon, mo-r, before it ceased to be used with its primary meaning. It is 
not probable that the sume dialect would have both the full and contracted 
forms current oa iinet, The formation and preservation of distinct varieties 
of the same root, and the restriction of each to a ayecifie use, are mainly 
effecta of the existence of dialecta, The application of other varieties to red 
muat be explained in the same way, The Bhotian ma-r, a ele ve-r, 
were probably derived from a dialect in whien the labial pref. was ma- 
not mo-, é form of the root in the more common word for red, ngi, ni, 
showa that it originated in a dialect in which nak, black, had taken the 
slender form, myak or nyik, This attenuation of the archaic forms distin- 

uishes the later from the older Tibetan phonology. It is a Sifan and 

arpa trait. The contracted form ni, with its application to red, must there- 
fore be comparatively modern, Jted muet bare been known by other 
terms or forms in the earlier agea of the formation. Horpa and Tho-« 
‘chu having the slender form of nak, with ita primary meaning black, the 
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source of the secondary word ngi, ni, red, is manifest. As Thoehn hos a 
distinct voeable, it probably sprend from Horpa to Gyarung and Manyak, 
Tt has not heen received ly Bhotian; aud Gya ung, in adopting it, has re- 
tained also the older word (kw-ver-ui). The ni, ling, ri, aya, of Burman, 
Angami, &e, show that it has spread to the south, ; 
Black. 
nag-90 Bh, w., nak—po Bh, a., and Takpa, nya-nya [orpa, nyik Thochu, 
ka-nak Gyarung, da-na Manya . 
Obe, The Gyarung form is the snme as the Bhotian sp. The vom 
ealic and elliptic nya, Horpa, is perhaps the original of the Manyak na, Tho- 
chu has the amplified vowel of Horpa and i fora, 23 in so many Sifan words, 
In most glossarial groups the reat for blich is applied to other dark 
colours, blue, green, red kr.—to durknesa, night, the eruw, &c.—as that for 
white ia to light, bright, day, shy, ain, sun, moon, silver &c, The Tibetan 
vocabularies are too limited ta enable us to trace the applicationa and affi~ 
nities of the root for back, Thot for blwe is not given, ‘lhe roots for green 
are different. pf coe oe routs ae blaak are ee ane 
crom;—nyag-wo Thochu, ak-po Takpo, @d-lak Bhot. ap. (ha-lok Ser 
ta-b-rok (syarung, a-lok Lepeha, Feist thc Khoibu, Grok since Milohe 
nang), m—long-ye Gurung (also blue ); khere Sukpa, kal Horpa, kali Mae 
(kara, bleot, Turkish, chara Mongol. é&c.) The ultimate Seythic rodt 
is probably found in the wr. Bhotion khata, Sunwar khad, Newur ko. In 
Sanskrit the root kara has both applications, as in Scythic. 
The Tibetan roots for vigh? are different, but I give them here as they 
are applied to Maoh, blve, green, in some of the southern vocabularies, 
1. m-tshan-me Bh. wr., a-sha Thovhu, chen-me Bh, ap., sen-fi Ta 
-ti asin gok-fi head, wven-ti day é&c.|. Comp. achsham Turkish ao, chel 
ong., sii, sil, shig Yeniseian. In Chinese the root is black, tao (alao, hak) 
Quang-tung hi, wo Kwan-hwa], 
oar arpa (spa, shpa Pashtu, shab Hind., chahefe Zend, kshapa, 


nek. 

3. to-di Gyarung [tin Turkizh, oti, at &e, Ugrian}. 

4. tong-mor Gyurung. 

5. kwaka’ Manyak. 

The ep tahan, cla, ia = used, _ Sgriig with mtg bot, SF 

-jaog khu Bh. wr., jhan-gu Bh. sp., Horpa, zyan och, 

‘han-gu akpa. The second sida - te and dive in Seythic, Pyooletin Soka, 
ko-ko, ku-ku Mong., Tungusiun, ko-k, ku-k Turkish. The Tibetan tshan, 
sen, syang &c. is used in Chinese for green with the same form sanir, 


taing. 

The common Tibetan root for Mack is in the n-g, Lk form, Chinese, 
It belonga to the archaic Scytho-Tibetan gloagzary, Sevthic voeabuiaries 
have distinct roots for black, but nog is applied to blue and green; nog-on 
blue, green Tungusian, nog-0, nor-on, nach-on grees Mongolian, — 

Tibetan root is found with the same meaning in the Naga gr, 
ta-nak (Gyorung fa-nak), a-nyak, nyak, nyak-'s, nak,~Hurman nak, 
net, (Koreng, eren, pe nik=nwa, ro ek, Abor yak-ar, 
yaka—dah,— Lepcha a—nok,—Milcha rok, rez, (aleo Blve, rak, rok, a 

rag). [tis both black and blue in Joboka nak, Nogaung ty-nak, and 
iNvage nyang blwe, nyak blaek, Gurung m-long-ya, Murmi m- 

i, Kinawari Bhotian hos nang-mo aa well as nana Khari Naga 

has the form luk in shim-péw-luk, green, 
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Mak is wierely a variation of nak, In Gyarung it is applied to green, 
ker-myak, It 3 found with the ae jack in ‘Paying ishmi, mink. 
Limba u-mak-la, and Kiranti maka-chak-wa. 
oth forma, nak, mak é&c., enter into names for night (sky-black, airs 
black &c.), durkness &c, Namaang, darkness, rang-nyok (rang-vo light, i.e, 
-white, a-po white); Muthun rang-nak, darkness, night; Joboka ran 
darkness; Mulung, darkaess, nyak, wight, vang-mak; Tablung, dark 
ness, nyak, night vang—niak; Burman, night, ig er ze 

The Tibetan tshan, sha, chen, sen, night, w night and black in 
ponthern yovabularies, As night it ia found in Naga e-sang+da (sen-tt 
Takpa), Limbu Awssen, senedih (Takpa sen-ft}, Newar cha, Kapwi zying« 

Koreng n=chun, Manipuri a-hing. 

‘As Maek it ia Singphu chang, cham, Bodo ga-chatn, Mon chang, ha- 
tsau, ta-chok, Changlo chang-lo. 

The Karen thu, thu, 20, ia not Tibetan but Chinese, tao, 

The Tibetan form is also applied to green, os in Tibetan and to Alwe and 
ved. Blue Khari ching-mi and Nameang’ a-bam. Green, Tengsa ond Nau. 
gaung ta-cham, Khari shim-phw-luk, Namaang a-hing Joboka hing, Ki- 
ranti chak-Ia, It ia applied tored in Kyu a-tshen, Khyeng aen Bongju 
tsin, Mon chang, Namsang a-chak, Garo piesak, Bodo ga-ja, Milchanang 
sai The Thochu shi-dzi, red, is probably the same roof: 

« Magar double chik chi appears to bea slender form of chak,—as che, 
pen &e. is of tehan &c. ; 

The G o to-di night, (Scythic oti, tin &c.) is the root for black in 
Angami ke-ti, ka-ti. It is probably fourld in ti-zi might in the sonant 
form a di, Gyar.), fi being aky and ticao day (shy-white), Tengea 
B-3anp- ji night. 

The Gyarung mior, #ight, is not a common form in the Tibetan vocabu- 
tary of colours. It has the samie meaning, night, in Murmi, mon, 

in of rang-pan, night, Namsangy, is the sume vocable, and it is alao found 
agi Maram mula, Champing nga-yula, pear and MN. 
kul maya (y forl,r), 4. Tangkal ayan,—forms which accord with the 
inference deducible from those used for red, that the root ia the liquid la, 

na &c, identical with na-k &c,, and that mon, mar é&c., are contractions 
which the primary Tibeton form waa probibly mo-nag, ma-rag dco. 
Comp ab-lak ervw ke. Bhotian had mon-ro, s-won, blue. It is red in 
the form mar Bhotian, ver Gyarang, wol, bala, &e. Gangeto—Ultraindian, 
The primary meaning of black, dark, is necessary to explain the various 
applications. 1t also explaina ita use as a name for the crow, walo, wara 
aga, ola Lhopa, 

The Lhopa phi-ru night, appeara to be a similar vocable. 

'The Manyak kwaka’ night appears to be the same reduplicated polenal 
root that is applied to dlwe ard green in Seythic. It is current for night 
in Kiranti khakwe. The Deoria Chutia sa-ko-koi and Milur a-ku-k 

black ( Mikir ingting kok dar’ ) are the seme term. 

The Lhopa nam-nta, Magar nam-bik, Sunwar na-do, Lepcha, Jili, sa- 
nap, Bi gia might, contain the Tibetan word for sky nam (hemti 

Nami, sky, may itself be identical with the Chinese lam, blue, and thus be 
merely one of the archaic forms of the Chino-Himalaic and Scythic liquid 
root for black. 
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The Magar bik in nam-bik night, is Seythic, pit, pit-n might Samoiede, 
i, pil &ec. black Ostiak ( bis Yeniseian ). 
ed ee kien aig hit ie {beta 
Red, 


1. s-muk-po Bh. wr. 

2. mar-po Bh. sp., ka-ver ni Gyarung: 

3. gi-ngi Horpa, ke-ver ni Gyarung, de-ni Manyak, leu Takpa, 

4, shi-dzi Thochu. 

1. The old Bhotian muk is not found with the meaning red in tha 
southern vocabularies. Limbu has muk-/oh, hve, and it may occur with 
as a rn oe . 

. The ap. ian mar, Gya ver, ia a common Scythic, Caucasian 
and Semito—African root, ‘If the labial be radical, the vocoble is rare in 
the south Himalaic tongues. The Murmi bala, wala, Gurung wol-Ayi, 
resemble it, and they suggest that la dc. and bala, mar &c. are ultimately 
the same root (a«a-ra, ba-la), See Black. 

3, The Horpa, Gyarung and Manyak ngi, ni ond Takpa leu are forms 
of a Chino-Himalaic root common in the Ultraindian tongues. Burman 
ni, Kumi p-line, Aen-lein, Toungthu te-nya, Angami mri, ke-me-ri, 
(comp. Gyarung ver, prob. ve-r), sings gr. ma-lom, ma-lam-[a, ta«nti- 
ram, md-ram, Kambojan ka-rhom, Deoria Chutia ga-ru, Abor ya-lung, 
In-dah, Sunwar la-la, Kiranti ha-lo-la-nia, Limbu ku-he-la, Lepcha a-he-ur, 
(Comp. Mong. ulan red). 

The root in its broad consonantal form is dive in Chinese, lam Quang 
tung, lan Kwan-hwa, whence the Karen la, tu-la, Limbu leh-la, Chinese 
has also lu green, 

The application of lam to red and blue seems to show that ita primary 
meaning was black, dark &c., for the same word would h be trans 
ferred red to blue, or vice versa, In the older Himaldic formation of 
Ultraindia—the Mon-Anam—the root retaina the meaning black, dark é&c. 
Siam, Laos, Ahom dam, Khemti nam, Laos nin (the slender Tibeto-Bur- 
man form for‘red, ni, ri, ling &c.), Siam dam nin, Anam den (night dem), 
Kumi fa-num, Kami ma-nun, Kasia darkness dum, Nicobar black ringu- 
lum-t, Toung-thu po-leng. The root is very common in the Indonesian 
Wocabularies-in various forms, applied to Wack, night, dark, fog &e. tam, 
lam, lom, rang, rum, ri &&c. dco. 

The slender form is also red in the Lau family, deng, neng, len, forme 
corresponding with the Kumi ling, lein red, = leng, Lau+Anam 
nin, den black, and indicating a special relationship between the Mon» 
Anam and the older Irawady vocabularies. 

The Dravirian and North Gangetic ienguages have the same root. The 
Male mar-go, Hach, ia identical with the Bhotian mar red. The Kol 
Telinga erra-pu, and the Hindi lal and Bengali ranga, resemble Nipal forma 
of the Chino-Himalaic root. 

Finally, it appears probable that the Tibeto—Ultraindian nak, nang, lok, 
rok, long, lang, njik, na &c. ice. black, blve,—the Chino-U lam, 

lu, nan, rai, lung, ru, nun, num, dum, &c. blue, green, black, red,— - 
nd the Tibeto-Ultraindian ni; ngi, ri, nin, Hing écc. red, are all variations 
of oné primary liquid root, whi , in the eastern branch of the primitive 

rloasary, early the form la-1i, la-n, and in the Tibetan the form na-g, 
a-g &c. The Sifan ni, ngired (whence the Ultraindian ni, ri) has the 
slender form proper to the later Sifan phonology, and the original was 
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ange the common Tibetan root for black, which hoa undergone varia- 
ion’ that approximate it to ni, the current gradations bring nak, nyik, nya, 
na. The m forms for black, blwe &c. in the lrawady and ‘Mon Anam. 
yocahularies are evidently eastern or Chinese, and not Tibetan, in their im- 
mediate affinities. They appear to have been communicated by the Mon- 
Anam to the Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabularies. 

The Tibeto. Ultraindian tahan, sen &c,. Black, night é&e. is, aa we have 
Been, rele Ae . 7 gt “sige the abe tise ion 

A guttaral root is found in Singpho, Ahyeng, Jubo. j kit, 
Karen go, gho, Magar gya-cho. oa 

Green. 

1, A-jane khu Bh. wr. jhan-gu Bh. sp, Horpa, zyang-ku Thochu 
chan-2u Takpa. 

3. myak Gyarung. 

3. chu gin do Manyak. ({ chu-zin-do » form of 1). 

1. jang, chan, zyang &c. 1s the Tibeto-Ultraindian root for blaek, dark, 
night éco. already examined. It ia applied to green in Naga dialects and in 
Kiranti. That this wes an archaic application ia shown by the Chinese 
tsing, ang. The guttural ia the Bevthie root for blve and green, also curs 
rent inits double Scythic form in Manyak and some of the Gangetic lane 
guages for night, black, dark, The double form with a slender vowel fa 

in Sunwar gi-gi. Miri has ge dui. 

2, The Gyarung myak is one of the forms of the Tibeto-Ultraindian 
nak, nyak black, 

The southern names for _— are derived from the roots for black. In 
the N rroup we find te-cham, -hing é&c., Kiranti chak-da. 

Limbu faa Tah al ger Lhopa num-mo, nhyam-be, Gu ur= 
yay Milchonang rag, i shim-pAw-luk,—all forms of the liquid root 
‘also used for black &e. Chinese haa lu green, 

A labial is common. Angami valle og phung phong, Murnnj 
ping-ai, Newar wa won, Magar phi-p dan-cho. 

White 

1, d-kar-po Bh. wr., kar-yo ap. The Bhotian kar ia probably a cote 
traction of ka-ru (Comp, kAe-ru at 

2, phru phru (ph-ra) Horpa, the-ra Tukpa, Aa-prom Gyarung (p-rom), 
da—lu Manyak, 

3. phye h Thochu, 

1. The Bhotian root, if not a contraction of ta-ru, ia archaic Beythic,— 
kyr Samoiede, gil-taldi Tungusian, 

It is applied to starin Bhotian, s kar-ma, kar-ma, (Abor ta-kar), Horpa 

e, Manyak kra (Burman kre), 
a its primary meaning kar is only found in the south Bhotian dialects 
of Serpe gand Lhopa ka-po (star ka-m), The Murmi tara, Guruag 
tar—hya (also star) are modifications of it. 

2,” The more prevalent Tibetan pa-ru, du-lu, Ae-p-rom, is Mijhu Mish- 
mi kam-ph-long, Singphu ph-rong, Burman ph—ru, pi-yu, Kumi k-long, 
Ran-lum, Kami a-lum, Kyau ag-nung, Hongjo es Garo bok-langs 
Mikir ako-lak, Dohphla pun lug—pa, Lapel a-duxn, a-dom, A slender 
a ishmi, leo<wu, Kasia ba-lih, and Deoria Chutia 
puri. 

The Mijhu, Singphu and Burman forms, phlong, phrong, phru, are re- 
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farable to the later concreted Horpa and Gyarung phru, prom. But the 
more common form in which the root does not take the labial prefix must 
pg ee eae pon eae 

é root iz applied to aur, hi , shy, moon, star, Fe. The Tibetan 
forma for air have both fae and mst g wall ga ie cle moditica- 
tion lhak, dak; rhot, lonz, ryu, zyu; li, The archaic final consoqaatis pre- 
served in some of these forms, Similar forms are found in the southern 
vocabularies, The variation naug, nong, occurs iu the Manipuri ¢r.; lom 
in Lau; and rang, nang, lam, lan &c. in several Naysa-Ganvetic vocabu- 
laries, The Tibetan names for the moon have the same root in the forma 
Ig, da, lik, Je", Ihe’, le-—lik, le’ &c, retaining the guttural final as in Thak, 
da’ air, The u form is found in the Lau lun, Siam duen, nung, Yuma 
a-lu, lo, Asam has ling Selang, For star Gyarung has tai-ni: Name 
sane mé—rik ; Monnong, Lau fam., lau, dau, nau, [See 4, Names of inani- 
mate natural objectal. 

The Chinese leuk, Light in colour, is probably the same root, 

3. The Thochu phyok may be a softening of an archaic form of 2. 
phyok for phrok. Buytas there ia nothing to justify such an opinion, if 
qust be considered as a labial and exceptional root, 

“The Chinese term is the same root. Muany-tung erves the full. 
form pak, Kwan-hwa hos pe, Itis found alao in the Tungusian. bak—d 

. _ Fin haa wal-gi, Ugrian woi-kan é&c., but the prevalent Scythic 
goote are different. 

Inthe south it is only found in the Lau family, and some of the Irawadi- 
Gangetic vocabularies that have most affinities with that ge: 

Tau pheuk, Ahom phok, Khamti phok, Khyeng buk, Hodo gw-phut, 
Garo ba‘c-lanz, Naga a-po, Miri a ane Toung-thu and Pwo 


bw rau Karen wa, Mazar bo-chea, Sunwar bwi-aye. ( N ine-puk 
ake 5. py sais the vowel u, 0, occurring throu‘rhout, all tivo na hone 
fo be referable to a single vocabulary, probably the Liu. The contracted 
aca—-Karen forma are the parents of the Nipal bo, bwi, The o, u vowel 
gonnects the Lau with the Thochu form and not with the Chinese, 
The Lau fam. has also a distinct root khau, khong, 

The Naga ma-sang, eget meaing, heng, che, choh, Angami ka= 
cha, Dhimal joo-ken, Mon tehu, Nicobar te-a0, ti-s0-ub, Sunwar aye*of bwi- 
gye, Tiberkhad , aa root common as applied to fight, ster, moon kc, 

The Thochu chha’, erg at ye ae lt occurs with: 

e same meaning in the Mampurian ka-chang, Mi I @a-tchang 
{riberkind chang wikitz), Manyak nash-chah day, sw, Jili has ka-taan, 
me igh , Garo san, rasan, Naga san, Kol singi, Burman 

SN. Tangkhul a—sun, Tiberkhad zhang-ma ; tsing-mik sun Luba 
(day-eye), ahi-mit N. Tangkhul. t—J ti has thwe, Sing sho 
ning-thon Tangkhul she, shea, Kasia i, Star;—Ino Chinese it is ap. 
Plied to ster, sing, sing, shan Kwangt.; tain, tang, is light (im colour) 
glear &c. Shy tsung tien, tien Chinese, yi tien day. 

Ows. 1. Both broad and slend rforme of the roots have been anciently. 
e@0rrent in Tibet aod have received different dinlectie applications, The same 
root has also been applied differently in different dialeetw. Thus nak or lak 
is Haak in one voo:, crow in a second, blue ina third, in a fourth, darkness, 

ight, in afifth. Shan dc, is blact in one dialect, might, dork, hue, green, red, 

others, Where the root has more than one application in the same dialect the 
diffarant meanings are sometimes distinguished by the definitives, as well as by. 
tha foym of the yoot. This weg of the def, is generally arbitrary, Tk sometimes 
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rans throngh sovoral dialects, indicating a diffusion of the term, but in otheg 
cases (he same def. occurs with a special forea in one dinlect and without it in 
others, Bhotianhas nak.po black, @b-lak crow; Thocha nyageoo crow, nyik 
last; Gyarung hoa &x-nak Slack (corresponding with the Serpa form of Bhotian 
Ao-lnk), while for ersw it prefizes £a to the Bhot, compound of the root and the 
labia! pref. éa-5-row ; Gueang uses the labial form with both meaningsa—m-long-ya. 
In the southern divlecss the root ceeura with the labial pref., and with the gut. 
toral or dertal, in its primary meaning Sfack, while one of the Moanipuri dialecte 
profixes the gut. to the dentalin its word for the crow. Allthis i a eensequence 
of tha present dialects having been formed when the roots were not concrated 
with the prefixes, and when different def. might be weed for the same purpore.. 

9, Slender forms of the root oceur in Thocho nyik, Burman net, Ko- 
réng nget, Bongju nik, Gara nek, Milch, reg, Gluck; Bhot. sp. chen, night, — 
Takpo, Limba sen black,- ‘Naga gv. ching due, hing greea,— Yuma sen, tsin, 
Milch. shingred; Horpa ogi, Gyar. ,Man., Burm. ni, Angarni ri. Yuma ling, 
Lan fam. len, deng &c. re7,—Lau, An. nin, den, Toung-thi leng dvck,—Borms 
nyin sight. The liquid root for wiite has only broad forms with that mean. 
ing in ‘Tibet, bat slender ones occur in the names for the moon. Deoria 
and Kasia have slender forme for white. 

3. The special East Tibetan connection with the southern languages is 
well shown by the #o rd for red in Gyarung. Manvak and Gorman, wiz and by 
the word for white in Horpa, Gyarong, Mijhu Mishmi, Singphn and Burman, 
M, M. preserving the double pref. of Gyarang, It also illustrates the spe- 
cial Gyarung and north Lrawady element in Burman at distinguished from 
the older dittects ofthe same family, the Yuma forms being Takpa (which 
again appears to be thotian}. 

4. ‘The Karen tho, thun dfsek is Chinese ; ¢ Ja, la dfve ie probably fram 
the Chinese lam, and seme of the Naga and Nipal terms appear to belong to the 
game relationship; wa, bwatwarle (taka po Ugke) have Naga and Nipal aff. 

5. ‘The Mon-Anam family bare a distinct archaic form of the liquid root 
for disek and night. This retained in the Yuma dia ecte and Kasia in a broad 
form; Lan and Anam havee forms. Slender forms areaiso applied to red 
in the Lau fam. and were probally communirated ly it to those dialects of 
the Tibeto-[rawady family that Bret spread to the south, as these forms are 
found in Toung-tha and Kumi, The Lea word for wiute—similar to the 
Thochu—has been communicated to Khyeng, Bo.o and Garo; and in Karen 
and some Naga and Nipal dialects tt ig reteined in n snftened form. 

T add a few more words of this class for the gl oe of illustrating the 
connection between the Himalaic and Asonesian languages, but without 
attempting any exact comparisons. are roots of a class that have 
many applications, and several of the published vocabularies do not contwin 
them 


b 
Large. 
TIBETAN. 

1. chhen-po Bh. wr., then-bo Takpa, kam-thu Horpa, ke-hti Gyorong 
Bee Long 2. Chinese, long, cheung, thang &o. 4 

2, s-hom-bo Bh. wr., bom-bo s. aad Lhopa, pwi-tha Thochu, Chiness 
Fi great. 

3. kah kah Manyak. t Chinese ku; droad kwan kwoh. 

SOUTHERN. 

1, the-ba Gurung, a-ti-m Lepcha, a-chung Muthu, chone Joboka, yong 
Mulung, yong-nong ‘Tablung, joh Angami, jo-pur Mozome A., yom-ba 
Limbu, nga jang Mormi. ; 

2, gu-ba Singpho, ta-pe, te-be Tengaa Naga, fa—pe-tiau Khari, joopur M, 


| 
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Anpami (jo-su long), bote Abor, (fat, ta-bok T N ta-bit 
Khari, wa Burman, phum Sipping ibe fot =gu-phung Finda, ‘erlopaat 
Gyar., round wa’ wa’ Manyak. 

4. ka-tei Mijhu Mishmi, a-ta-dak Miri, w-to-yang Kiranti, tau-go 
Newer, gi-da Garo, go-det Bodo, dham-ka Dhim., (jet e-ta-t Namsang). 
er = is = tai, ta, Anam dai. : 

» @-] aying, Mishmi, long, lune, luang, Lau f., fa-lulu Nogew 
rune ie fablung , ong, une Bs =] 


Raga, yong-nong * a-don Nameang, nau Muthun, do 
len Khyeng, Kumi, len i (also fat}, tha-not Mon, (fat, u-do Abor, 
tok, tup Burm.). Bee 1, Tib. ring, Southern long, lang é&e 


Rownd, ha-lat-lar Gyarang, lo-lo Horpa, ¢-lum-po Bhot. wr., Ti-Ti 8 
di-rhi Takpa, a-sya-ra Thochu, ta-rang Nogaung, din-lin i , &-lom 
Siam, Ahom, &-om Lau, pu-lun Kami, pu-lu Khyeng u, ph-lon 
Karen, lun, long Burman, tung-lung Toung-thu, rer-rer-bo Lepcha, ril-to 
Murmi. The Serpa gir-mo, Sunwar pa El round, Ser-pa gir-bu fat, 
Burm. kri, Magar kran, are probably contractions of the common mond- 
ayliabic kind of forma similar to the preceding—h-ri, or Ai-ri, gi-ri, hu- 
Tu—iku-lu, ka-ran [—=Gyar. ka-lar, Nog. ta-rang, Mon fat ka-ra]. 

5 a. kr, kyi Burman, gir-bu Serpa, kran-cho Magar, (round, a ire 
mo, Sunwar Kal-tenl, fat ka-ra Mon, kal-bo, -vo Horpa, r-He 
Thochu). Prob. 5. 

5 >. Lan £. yai, yau (dlso long), Prob. from lau, rau, forma of 5 used 


for long. 
Dong. 


TIMETAR. 


1. rin Bh. w., tim-to Bh. ep., ring-ho Takpa (2ug-ting fall) 
ae hard Hac, dri-tha Thochu ie thi Bokpa), sha-sha Sanyal, 

e Large 1. 

3. Ra-sri Geyarung (also tei dri, Thochu and sri Gyar. may be sti, 
d-ri(1). In like manner the Manyak hra hra, tall, may be A-ra. 


SournEnn. 

1. ka-long Taying Mishmi, ga-kh-rang Mijhu M., ga-lu Singpho, Bodo, 
rhin-ka Dhimal, ta-lang, a-lo, lo, lau, lang-ko-lo, Naga, pi-lo Garg, 
lot-cho Magar; rhinBurm., k-er-k-re Angami, ‘a-lein » li Deo 
ria Ch., yau Lau f. [lan Nag], reng-ba Murmi, rhim—iv Gurung, a—then 
Lepeha, (Bee Large 5, Tall 2. 

$, she Burm., jo-au Mozome Angami., See Large 1. 

Tall. 
TIBETAN. 


3 PT ea Chinese ko, kau high. 

. hye . ae a. 

4. ae fhe a. - 

4. Ra-ati Gyor., zug-ting Takpa, hra hra Many. See Long 1, Large 7. 
Southern. 


1. atho Lepcha, sung Lan fam. See La 1, 4. 
— m-Tang, = Burm., lang-la Naga, Thum Khyeng, fha-lon Mon. 
1, “ae He 
5. tan Mulung, Tablung; Chinese kau; (t for k as in tau J, thu 9 &c.) 
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Oza. The root in ch, th occurs in Tibet both with. broad and alendey 


yowels. 

1. thu large Horp., thom tall Bh., tho Lepcha, dri thu long Thochn, 
jo au Moz. Ang., a-tum rnd Nameaag. To this are related the Naga large 
¢hung, chong, yong, Limbu yom,— Laa fall sone, which are sail ines 
fo the Chinese cheung Jong. Hiranti to. 

2. sha lang eae bra ig 

3. chhen large Bh. wr, pa, thi Gyar., the Gur., tim Lep.; chi 
long Horp., she Burm, ee 


The liquid root has similar variations. 
1. lum, rowed, Bh. w., lom Siam, lo Horpa, Inn, In Yuma, Burm., 
Kar.; long, Jong, Taying Mishmi, In Sing., Bodo, Garo, lo, Nag.; 
yung large T. Mishmi, lung, long Lau f., Iu, dong, nong Naga, do Karen, 
- @, lar rownd Gvar,, ra Thochu, rang Nogaung; ran ja? Magar, ra 
Mon; rang Mijhu; rang tall Burm., Nag. 
3. ri reund Bh. ap., rhi Takpa, din Singpho, rer Lepcha, ril Murmij 
k-ri fat Burm., gi-r Serpa; ring long Bh. wr., rim sp., sri Gyar., d-n 
a, Thin Burm,, reng Murmi, Then Lepcha, rhim ee i 
Allowing for purely local changes, the di+tribution of these forms shows 
@ special relntion between Bhotian and Gyarung, and between both—but 
Ley Bhotian—and the Irawady or Burman group on the one side, 
fod the Nipal on the other. 


As some of the dental words are variations of the liquid, I will only 
a lee Bh., phum fat Singpho, phung Bod 
_ 1. bom Bh. um ingpho ung o: bote large Abor, 
bok cg iain Nag., po-tau Angami, po-moja Moz., pur gh ee 
yound, Ang. 

2, at Gyar., tok Eiranti; ba ¢ Bingph.; round 
RS ao fist Giada, oo round Ehasatl ls ees 
__b ft largé Chines; vi Thooh, pe, be Tenge po bi Khai yi ad 

0. 


The Lau lom round, long, lung, large, show a Bhotian affinity, which 
‘Mishmi partakes; you Jong is a Naga form, lau Tabl., tichaun i 
nau large Muthon; sung tell, Aigh, ia also Naga, josu Moz. Ang., ch 
ego pan round Ahom, man fat Siam, are Gyarong; tui_fe 

,is Naa, Porton Ang, aayu-m Lepeha, aui-ni large Deor, Ch; pi 
at ia Chinese, pi lurye. : 

The Mon ¢ha-not is Joboka fat nut, lot-cho long; Ra-lein 
Jonqia the common T. U. term; fha-lon tall is Khyeng &e.; ha-ra fat, 
Magar k-ran &c.; kha-toung round ia Anam ton, Toung-thu tung-lung, 
Abor, Nameang, Deoria tum. ; 

The Kambojan tom Jerge is thu &c,. of Bhotian &c., but in the Bh. 
form tm agrteeg shale cf Los for hi Pay! ae round is awl 

fut Siam mar - pan); Tain eT. U. ri, ring; 

Ki (bote large Abor); tuit mit a form of the OC, H. rot for 
small, short, occuring in the Nagagr. tut for short, Jobokatut, Khari tut-ai, 
Nog. tat-su; At-le short is small in the Lau f, lek (Nama. a-ring). 

The Anam dai, large, is Chinese (Kwang-t.) tai, and it has been com- 
municated to M ee a wit thn am words; iseetins 
sei Jong are pro con nected j Ancami Be, Bi AT B Late 
ad words; ton round is Mon hAa-toung, Toung-thu tung-lung, ‘Nom. 
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sang a-tum, Deor. Ch. tumo-ru &c., Miri e-tum-dak; kau Aigh ia Chinese 
kau ( Kwan-hwa ); nyo small is Chinese lich ( K-h.), or Lau, Burm. &e; 
am gions Lau, tam,—an archaic form of the Chino-Tibetan twan, thung, 


The K-t. Chinese tai, Jarge, has been received by Anam and Mijhu; 
the aff. of pi and ku are archaic; kau Aigh (K-h.), Anam kan, Mulung 
and Tablung tau, Karen tho, to, Toung-thu a-kho (K-t. ko); the close 
aff. of the roots for small, little with the T. U. appear to be all archaic; 
ehaue, cheung long haa archaic oi " 

a 


Tera. 


1. chhung Bh. wr: chun—chung Bh, s., chung-io Takpo, ka-chai Gya- 
rung, bra-tsi-tha Thochu. Chinese tain, si, shiu, sinu, eal, sie. 
9. phra Bh. wr., pru Tokpa, [bra-tsi-tha Thochu, bra-tha tall]. 
3, kam-ma Horpa. 
3. yu Manyak. 
SOUTHERS. 


1. ka-tai Singzpho, ka-tshi lettle Pwo Karen, te-au Tengea Naga, sui 
Tablung, (sch short), Mulung, ka-cho Angami (thinshya Burm., a—cha 
Nameang, a-chim Lepeha, yo-ahu Limbu,! a-hi-pia Muthun, hi Joboku. 

2, a-ring Nomsang Naga, ¢i-lala lp Nages ane hn Khari, lek, 
let Lau f., (thin, kam-rhang Horpa, ka-ri Manyak, rid-po Bhotian, = 
ma Serpa, ru-cho Magar. |. 

3. a-me-dak Miri, po Sean ; pho Pwo, (phu short), a-hi-pia Mu- 
thun, (f2in, ma-bo Bhotian, fa-pa Kumi, pam Khyeng a-po Tengea, @-po- 
prr Nogaung, bye ko Lhopa. 

2 che-ka Taying Mishmi. 

4. a-ngi-do Abor, (gi-dak, thin), nge Burman, noi, on, lek noi, Lau f. 
nao Khyeng, nyo Anam, lioh Chinese. 

Short. 


1. thung-po Bh. w., thon dung Bh. s., thong—po Tokpa, ta-chan 
Gyarm , ia (man), ga—de Horpo (man). Chinese tun, twan. 

Z. fi 

3. me i-tha Thochu. 

4, dri-dra Manyak. cs 

1. Aa-tyon Taying Mishmi, ga-thi Mijhu, Au-tun Singpho, to Burm., 
do Kumi, doi Kami, twe Khyeng a-ton, fa-tau, tut, 30 Naga, a-tan Le 
tang-ba Limbu, dung-te Kiranti; tam Lau fam.,thap An, See Small 1. 

3. See Smail 3. 

4. Bee Small 2. 

Eat. 

1, zo Bh. w., Takpa, so Bh. a, fa-z0 Gyarung, a-dz Thochu, nga-jen 
Manyak (Chin. shik, ahi). 

Burm, cha, sa, Singpho ahau, Naga chau, tyu, cha, 2a, sang, ha, chi, 
Mon tsi, Lepcha zo, tha, Limbu che, Kiranti cho, Murm. chou, Gurang 
chad, Sunwar jou, 1 ae 

2, na-ngi Horpa (? ki Chin.), Lau kin eat, drink. 

Drink 


a on thung s., thong Takpa, wa-thi Horpa, a-thi Thochu, 
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chu-ma Taying Mishmi, thang-chy Mijhu (—chu assertive post.); 
sok, thauk, Abor tu-jru, tal-jr1, Fiabe ee Kiranti su lai 
thung, Newar ton, Gurung thanu, Sunwar tang, chu &c. . 

_ The root for mater precedes another root in several dialects, Namsong 
jo-k (jo water), Joboke ti-ling (ti water), Muthun gi-ngha, Tablung yang- 
ying (riang water), ‘Tengsa tu-num (tu meter), Angami zu-krat M.A. 
dzu-kret (zu, dzu tefer). : 

2. ta-mot Gyarung. 
Sleep. 


_ nyan Bh, w., nye 4., nyet Takpa, e-~nan Thochu. 

Naga ana-nx, Murmingung, Lan fam. non, nap, lap. 

2. gur-g¢yun Horpa. 

Miri yum. 

4. for-man Gyarung (Chin. fan, min). 

Mijbu mui-clve. 

3. khai-ya Manyak. 

4, Naga jip, jup, ipi-sile &e., Limbu ip-se, Kir. im-sa, Sumwar ip. 


Cone. 


1, hong Bh. w., hai Thochn, s-byon Dh. w- ta-pun, pa-pon, Gyarung. 

Sunwar pyu, Newar wa. Mijhu oi-chu, Taying M.homa-na, Lau fom. 
Tht. 

3, syo Dh. s., Takpa- 

Aingpho sou. 

$, kwi-lhen Horpa, le-mo Manyak, (Chinese le, lai, lam, Sokpa ire). 

Burm. rok, yauk, In, Naga a-rung, a-ha-lu, Magar ra—ni, Kiranti ba-na, 


Lepeha di, Limbu phe-re. 


Gr, 
1. song Bh. w., ta-shin, wa-shin Horpa, da-chin, ya-chin Gyarung 
(Ch. hu). i 
Burm. swa, Naga teu, tong, Miri sn, Murmi sye co, Newar hon. 


2. gry eye Bh. w., yo Bh. 6. (h-gTo, gyo, move, mack). 

Kiranti ka-ra, Sunwar laa. 

& da-kan Thochu (alao more, mth), pad Takpa. 

Burm. kwya, Naga kao, Limbu be-ge, Lau fam. ka. (a softening of ya- 
chin), yu Manyak. 

4, ye-yen Gyarung. . ; 

5. ho-na Taying Mishmi, phai-chu Mijhu., pai, men Laut, 

Names or Inanmuars Natura, Onrecre. 


For wir, sky, day, evn, Hight and jire, there are three principal roots 
in the Tibetan vocabularies, each occurring with all or most of these 
applications. 

lat li, ni, ne, nyi, nye; lung, dung, rhot, ryu, yu; Ihak, da’, nam, 


ang, Ted. ; 
ad ma, me, mi, mah, meh; mon, meun, mun ; wuh, wot, hod, pho, uik, 


ah. 
The Ist and 2d of these roots are also applied, as we have seen, to white, 
moon, star, 
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Air. Shy. Sun. Day. Light. 
. wr.r lung-ma namkhah nyi-ma nyin-me hod 
1 Bhotan Be lhak-pa nam nyi-ma nyi-ro hwe 
2 Horpa puryu koh nea nye-le spho 
3 Thochu mO-Z¥U miah-te mun ~strak-lo ef 
4 Gyarung ta-l tiem on iet-mii nie il 
feh-meun 
& Manyak mer-di’ mah nyi-ma nash-choh wuh 
6 Takpa rhot mam-dung p-long mnyen-fti wot 
Fire. Moon, Star. White. 
1 sa-meh e-la-va skar-ma  d-kar-ja 
me } cla-1a kare leaur-po 
& ti-mah §-lik-no ore pir pan 
a meh chha’ ghiada phyokh 
4 ti-mi tai-le, chi-le f-ni Aa-prom 
5 me, ma, lhe’ kya’ da-lu 
6 me le’ kar-m khe-rau 
1. The liquid root. 
Air. 


The Gyarung ta-liia the Tibetan representative of the most common form 
in the Burman branch,—Toung-thu ta-li, Khyeng fe-li, Karen £h-li, Mira 
ra-li, Burman le, &c. Itis also Aka do-ri. This slender form ia Ugro- 
Turkish, 

The Manyok tme-r-da' ia allied; Ist, to the Bhotian sp. lhok-ya, Murmi 
Tha-ba, Kiranti hak ; 2d, tothe Naga ra, rang &c., Mishmi renga, Gurung 
nang-mro, Milch. lan. 

The w variety of Bhotian wr. long-ma, Serpa lung-bo, is allied to the 
Tukpa rhot, Horpa pu-ryu, Gurung m-ro, Thochu mo-zyu; the Takpa rhot 
to the Maram wh-lut. 

Asimilar form of the slender variety occurs in the Chonglo ridi, and 
Khoibu nong-lit. The-t—, -d, isthe -k of Mhotian, which Horpa pre- 
serves in lik meen. 

The Lau. fam. has lom, lon, Mon -loei (also t-ya= hh-la). 

Shay. 

The Bhotian nam shy a to be an archaic variety of the root. 
In the u form it is also archaic Scytlic, nom, num, nob Samoiede, nu- 
ma, nomen Ugr. (lumen Lat.), and, with other vowels, a widely spread 
name for sun, god, orophet, king &c., nim, nem, neb, nab &c, The 
Bhotian nam 1s found in Takpa, nam-dung, in combination witha d 
form of lung, nung. Itia not found in any other non-Bhotian vocabulary 
save Kiranti nam-cho, and Kashmiri nab, Applied to it also occurs 
in the Murmi nam-sin, As sue itis Limbu, Kiranti, and, in the contract- 
ed form na, Sunwar, Magar has nam khan, which is the Dhotian nam 
kha, sty. As gue the rootig Hungarian a Oat). 

Tt ia found in some names for night, in which itmust have had the mean- 
ing sky (sky-bluek, sky-dark), Magar nam-bik, Lhopa nom-me, Sunwar 
na-do, Lepcha and Jili sa-nap, Sing pho sa-na. * 

The Takpa dung is foand’ in the Naga rong-tung; in the original 
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_form in the Tengea a-nung, Manipuri nung-thau, in the Anam timg-tien 
tien (Chinese); and, with the slender vowel, in the Abor ta-ling ea 
arung ta-li air), Khari a-ning. In the Manipuri dialects, the pa 
and Naga dung, tung, may be the parent of the 7 forms, ng ay ting- 
em, ting-am, ting-aram, ka-zing, ha-zi-rang, ka-chi-rang, 

hable that these are variations of the sibilant root. e Turkish and 

oneol combine a similar form of the root, teng, ten, (immediately re- 
iated ta the Chinese, tien) with the Unro-Turkish vi air ce, (teng-ri f&c.). 

The a form ia still more widely diffused, b-ra Mishmi, ram, rang jn the 
preceding Manipuri a and in others, tang-ban, thang-wan ; rang- 
tung Naga, no &ho-rang Bodo, ¢a-liang, sa-rag, sa-rangi Nipal, sa-range 
Male." The Mon-Anam vocabularies hove p-leng Chong., }-loei Anam 
(air.in Mon‘. 

The Bhotian variety has a very narrow range; andas the forms dung, 

dc. are found assoviated with zing, zi, ling, rang &c. the probability of 
similar u, o, forms having been current in the Sifan dialects as well as in 
the Bhotian, with the meaning air, is increased. 

The Naga-Manipuri rang, ram, (with the ta-, sa- prefixes of that group) 
appears to hove been carried along the Gangetic basin to the Bodos, Ni- 
palese and Rajmahalis. [t corresponds with the Bhotian lhak air, la moon. 

The Tibetan liquid root for white ro, lu appears to be the same root. 
Tn the Gyarung rom it preserves an archaic m final, as in nom, ram ec. 
sky. The Lau lom air hos both the G. vowel and final, Comp. also the 
southern forma for white, lam, dum, lung, lun, long, rong, nung, lang, 
lug, lak, ih, ri. The Bhotian nam sty must be considered ag a variety 

rang, ram, nang, lhak &e., air, sky, white &ec., and not of the Chinese 
lam dive (ante p. Ba). The Takpa nim-dung sky, is evidently the same 
a the Namsang rang-tung. 

Sun, Day. 

The same Toot is sun in Takpo plang, and Horpa has also the a form, 
nga (Anam ngai dey). Bhotion and Manyak have the slender form 

i-ma, and it ianlazo Gyarang kt-ni (Comp. ta-li ai). With the meaning 
Fa thia form ia Bhotian, nyi-mo, nyin-mo, nyi-m, ni-mo, Horpa nye-le, 
G nye, Takpa nye-n-ti, N. Ultraindian, in all the groups,—si-mi, 
ta-ni, tana, ti-ni, ka-ni, ni, ne &c.,—Dhimal and Nipal. In the last it re- 
taine the original meaning of sun also, Murmi di-ni, sun, day, Gurung 
dhi-ni, sun, di-ni, day. This form is referable to the Naga é-ni. The 
Uliraindian sibilant variation current in Singpho, si-ni, ce tho nt 
of the Kambojut ti-ngei (also ta-ngai). Anam has he ay from which 
it may be inferred that in the Kambojan, Chong and Ka 
ia ngai; comp. the Horpa nga sun. 

The Takpa nyen-ti day appeara to be related to the Bhot.nyin, Horpa 

leon one side, and to the Limbu len-dik, Kiranti len on the other, 
rae has longe and Manipuri ka-lhan, lan-la. Kapwi ri-mik (day eye -. 

The Kambojan tingei, tangai, ue Ka, Chong), Mon mun ery 
Koreng ting-nai mik (day's eye), Luhuppa tsing-mik (i2.), Tangkal, 
Naga, ting-lu, sun, resemble some of the preceding forma for sy and day, 


'* In some dinlects rang is very much used. Namsang has rang-tung 
sky, (Muthun rang-han sun), rang-vo light, rang-nyak darkness, rang- 
yi day, rang-pan night, ka-tha-k-rang god ee Oe Muthun ), rang- 
imok #tunder, (Muthun rang-bin air), rang-fom cloud, 


ta-ngai, the root 
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Light. 

In the Tibetan vocabularies the root occurs rarely with the meani 
Light. In Lhopa nam becomes dam with this meaning, the C 
cialect preserving ngam. Serpa haa the slender form rhip, Magar rap, 
Gurung’ Jh-la, Kiranti w-la-wa cha-ae. The Lepcha aom, ia probably a 
contraction of ngam. The Aka hang, Sunwur-hango, Chepang angha ap- 
pears to be a yariation of the sillant form, sang, shang &e. Naga has 
rang, rang-1o, Burman lung, len (dey in Litnbu aud Kiranti), Garo k-lang, 
Bodo sh—raug, chu-rang. Luu haa leng, Anam den, rang-sang, bo- 
jan p-lo (comp. m-ro of the Gurung nang mro sky, Horpa pu-ryu; alao 
jim-p-ro wice Gond.}. 

Lepehs s-chur fight, Limbu thoru, is a furm similar to the Bhotian 
hur wind, and Mongolian a-hur, a-chur, ubr air ; but it may be achu-r, 
{=chu-rang Bodo), thoe-rv. 

The Chinese word fur dey may be the aame root ngit Cheo-hu; jit, ji’, 
git, Bet, yat in other dinlects,—sun ngit thioe, jit thau, yat tau, ny 
ned). Gyo hus re-thou (re for ne, ni) sun, re-yoi Nght. Anam had 
gum nhit, nat, ohut Chin. 

Fire. 
The Chinese and Tibeto-Burman root for fire is the labial (see 2). 
byes BUUEE ter ne ea eR = the ae are a in Mon- 

am vorabuluries fur ire -lun =lw mbojan, v-leu Chong, 
lia, lua Anam, ding Kasia. ‘Tie antiqniey of these yocables is attested by 
the root occurring in the group with other meanings, p-lene sh: ag 
b-loei sky Anam, air Mon; p-lo light Kambojan ; it lom ae al . The 
Kambujan form lung is the Bhotian lung wir; Takpo dung, Naga nung, 
tung, Amum tung, sey. 


Afeon, 


The prevalent Tibetan name is the liquid root,—the vowel broad in 
Ghot. and slender in the other dialects. See White p.29. The variations 
are aimiler tu those which the root has with other meanings. Thus the 
Blot. 2-la-c@ mount is similar to the a form for shy sa-rag &c., the -k be- 
ing preserved in Horpa s-lik, moon, Bhot. lhok air, although loat in la, 


ch wLcNOrAL. 

The Bhot, a form ia found in Anam. The Lau fam, has the u form, com- 
mon in white, air, shy, fire bec. 

In the south the broad Bhot, form iacommon. Aka pa-lo, Mru pw-la, 
Mijhu lui, Maram Tha, Khoibu, Maring tang-la, Burm., Karen, Kami la, 
Newarmi-la, Sunwar la to a, Chepane la-me, Lepche la-ve, Limbu 
pie 7 la di-ma, Murmi lha-ni, Changlo la-ni, Lhopa dau, Gurung 

u nei eng . 

The , on form is found in Abor po-lo, pa-lo, Dophla go-lo, T. Mishrni 
Ae-lua, lho, Koreng eha-rhu Penns lu, Kami lho ; Lou fom. leun, lan 
Khamti, deun Loos, duen, duen nung Siam, den Ahom. 

The slender form of Gyarung, Manyak and Takpa is found in Mithun 
let-nu, Garo rang ret, Tablung le, Khari le-ta, Dhimal ta-li, Changlo la-ni, 
Keranti la di-ma, Murmi Tha-ni. 
Star. 


The forms for star are simrilar to those for white, 
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2, The Sibilant Foot. 
Aur. 

The Thochu me-zyu ir appears to be marely avariation of the common 
Tibetan liquid root, which haa the similor form ryu in Manyak, the change 
from the liquid to the sibilant occurring with other roots (see Numerals 4), 
The same phonetic change connects many of the Southern words in «wit 
those in f r, d, t. But some of them appear to be connected with 
the Chinese sibilant root used for ster. For air words resembling the Tho- 
chu occur in Taying M. zhung, the Manipuri and Nipal gro ups—M. ma- 
au, ma-si, ma-1-th (comp. we-r-tlah ese a nam-su, pha-se, shai, 
ea-mvi-t, sag-ma-t dc. (comp, lhak, hak). It is found also in Milch, hash 
(Abor asar). 

The Lepeha sag-ma-t (day sak-m, sun ga-chak) appears to be also found 
sa ‘Limbu tam-sak-pa sity, an archaic sibilant form allied to the Limbu sa- 
mi-t, The Kiranti hak appears to be referable to the old Bhot. lhok-pa, 
and not to a sibilant variety. The antignity of forme like sak ia shown by 
the Turkish sok-ba (Yenis-Turk.). Comp. also Turk. syod fight, or jire, 
with Bhotian hed, Limbu ot, Ta it wat, light. 

oom. 

The Thochu chha’ moon, appears to be an archaic form allied to sak. The 
Gyar. tai, chi, of tai-le, cli-le, is probably a slender variety. Manyak hos 
the broad form in nash-chnh day, ave. In the south the Thochu form and 
application are found in Manipuri, Kapwi tha, Singpho, Jili si-ta, Nogeun 
ae Ehari le-ta, Tengsa lu-ta, Nama. da, Dhim., ta-li, Bak that-ta, ’ 

. Tang-khul a-kha, Kamb. ke, Ka kot, Chong kang, Lahu- 

ka-chang, N, and C. Tangkhul ka-cheang, Khoibu and Mariner tang 

. Champhung has a-su-lé (Nicob. ti-so-ab white), Mon ha-tu (chu 
white), ka-tok; Anam tho bok. 

The Abor variety with the liquid final, a-sar, is Seythic in form. Comp. 
a-sar, a-chur, light, (supra.) But it may be @-sa-r (=sa-1a). 

The samme root occurs, in several of its varieties, in the words for shy, 
sun, day, light and jire. 

Sun, Day. 


The Singpho, Jili, Naga, Garo, Deoria Chutia and Bodo taan, shan, 
gan dc, SiTy 18 similar to sha sag ke. As dey it is Naga, Manipari, Bur- 
man, Garo, Bodo and Kol, Nipal and Tiberkhiad (a-sanga, tsing, than, 
sun &e.). The Naga tsing is reproduced in the Kol sing, Magar sin. Vor 
day the Manipuri gr. hua nga-sin-lung, Hg7e-BUN, G-SUn, Ma-SUng, ma-s~ 
tum, tam-lai; Anam song, mang sung; thi. 

The sibilant and slender form ot Naga used for sun, day, current 
in Kol and Magar as day, ia also, with a postfix, a) plied. to, fire in Kol and 
Gond, singi-l, senge-l, singu-l (comp. ting-lu swe 4 aga.) 

The root occurs in similar forms oa white and moon (p. 19 }. 

It is probable thatsome of these forma are Dravirian. Comp. white te-Ls 
Telngu (na-ile black); light mar-aal, ma-skal Kol, (mar, ma, man, 
min cc. shy), bhok-sha Tuluva; sky sir-ma Kol; fire tu Tuluva, azha-! 
Tamil, thi, ti-ya Malayalam, cli-h Uraon, chi-che Malé, singi-l, senge-! 
Kol; moon tinga-l, Tamil, Mal., tinga-lu Karn., Tuluv.; sun sings, sing 
mar-sal Kol; day sing, zugi Kol; stur chukki Kartataka, chukka Telugu, 
suku Gond. 
a —— 

* Anam that tha clear &e. 
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The sibilant root is also current for white in several of the Ultrainds- 
Gangetic dialects. 
8. The Labial Root. 


Bity. 

The labial root is sky in Thochu mah-fe, Manyak moh, and Gyarung 
tu-mon, teu-meun. This vocable distinguishes the Sifan dialects from 
Bhotian which hos nam. Miri has do-mur, (Gyarung in pref. and root), . 
Singepho, Mru, Murmi mu, Burman, Toungthu mo, Burm. wr. mogh, No- 
fraung ma-bat, Tengsa phum-chin ag 3 mun. Manipuri hos then- 
Wan, tang-ban, Lungke wan and tants 


Tight. 


As light it is Horpa s-pho, Manyak wuh, Bhotian hod, hwe, eu, Thochu 
nik, Takpa wot, Naga oitid4z, Luhuppe hor, Limbu ot, The og url Wil, 
ban, ben, war, Karen /-pa Lau sa-wange, Anam mang gi ma, do 
not resenible these forms but some of the preceding ones tor sty. As th 
are found in Dravirian as ight, val-chom, balanhi, a-veli, bili &o. (Ko 
mar-sa, mar-saljand sty, ban, van, banu &c., these, forma and the similar 
Gangetic vocable for sua, belt Asam, bela Dhimal, "ber Male, and moon no~ 
kha bir Bodo, appear to be archaic Draviro-Ultraindian and not Tibeto- 
Uliraindian. They are Indonesian,—banua Nias, awan Sasak, Sabimba, 

TEL Vesta rts Pek Jes We THR: wih Mea Tiarlaat a wk 

e forma wot, ot are fire in Tur. air, wind in Ugrian ot, wot, (in 
Sanskrit at-ma, Armenian ot &c). 


Sis. 


As sun it is Thochu mun, (Gyar. mon, Gurung mun shy), Sak sa-mi, 
(sa-meh jire Manyak), Naga wang-hi, Anam vang hong, and Lau wan, 
ban,—the Manipuri forms for kyAt and sky. 

Air. 

As air it is Singpho xbong, Naga pong, ma-pung, ma-bung, mong, 
Newar phai and Sunwar pha-ze. 

Fire. 

In Chinese the broad form is wind, air, fung, i ng , Gyami sphun, 

The Chino-Tibetan word for jire is a variety of the same root, Tho- 
chu, i meh, Manyak sa-meh, Gyarung ti-mi, Horpa w-mah, (mah 
sky Thochu, Manyak ), Bhot. me, Abor, I an, Nag Manipuri, and 
Nipal groups mi, me, Aka u-ma, (Horpa). Manipuri, tumi mai, Lau 

. Bodo wat, Mon ka-miot, 4a—met, fa-mot, fa-mat, (Thochu mah-to 
. Obineze ho, fo, fos, hue or hwe, we. The Mon mot, Bodo wat, 
have the Turkish form, asin the Takpa wot light. 

The root is also an archaic Scythic vocable for fire, abe, “e cunt be ih 
fi Japan, bi Fin &e. 

Some of the more archaic forms of the labial in the Sere 
tions, as wot, mot, resemble the Tibeto-Ultraindian labial root ey ne 
phok, phuk, phut ke, 

The Chino-Himalaic labial root is found in both the Chinese and Hi- 
malaic forma in Dravirian,—day p — a l, Fae neue Tamil,, 
ea am, pagi-! Tuluva, pega? Toda ; un pako-i-on 

right bekh-aha, Tukava; shy wuagi- Ms eee ks antiquity of 
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this form and ita application to the sun, dey é&c., are shown by the Yuka- 
hiri sw bug-on-she, Caucasian sun bok, buk, baak, day bigule, ba ; 
Malagasy sky ha-bako-boka, Gallo shy waka, wok, god wak-w 


4, The Guittural Hoot. 


The only examples of the root in the Tibetan vocabularies are the Bho- 
tian khah, Horpa koh sky, which is Turkish kuk, cok. It may be connect- 
ed with ee, a cng mei. (no kha-bir mvon, Angami kharr moon) 
Kambojan kor, Mon kya; Chinese light, kong, kuang &c.; Angami N 
t-khra, ti-khé, Anam khi air, An. Kiday, and with the Lau patel root 
for white khau, khoung. 


Ajfinities of each dialect. 


1. Bhotian. 


The form lung, air, has the vowel of og tins Thochu and Takpa; and 
b oagen form ta in the Takpa dung, Naga nung sky, Kambojan lung 
ré, pelo light dou. 

TS form thak, air, ia allied to the Manyak da’, Similar forms are pre- 
served applied to the moon lik, le’, da, la &e, The Naga-Gangetic rag, 
ring, radc., air, are referable to thisform of the Tibetan root. They 
a to have been very early diffused, and indicate a distinct tranamis- 
sion of the eh from that eth a Bhotian. “The Bhotian is found 
jn its proper form in afew of the Nipal languages only. 

The Bhotien nl ; ia algo on oe form. It is only found in Tok- 
pa, and in the south also it has a very narrow range, Sut the common 
southern rang is the same root in another form. 

Khah, shy, Horpa koh, has a atill narower rrange. 

ae ms is also Gyarange and Manyak,—Horpa and Takpa preserving 
the broad form, nga, lane. It igcommon im all the southern groups, but 
the prefixes show that thesouthern terma were chiefly derived trom Sifan, 

The forma of the labial root ia its applicationto jire occur in the other 
Tibetan vocabularies also. 

2. Horpa, 

The Horpa pu-ryu, air, is connected with the Thochn and Takpa forms. 

Koh, sky, haa Bhotian, Mon-Anam and Chinese affinities. 

Nga, sua, has also Mon-Anam representatives (ngai). 

Nye-le, day, is Gyarung, Takpa and Burman. 

Soho, fight, is remotely connected with the Lan sa-wang, Burman mo 


-mah, yire, is alao Aka. 

Like the uand Manyak these vocables show archaic affinities both 

with the Burma-Gangetic and the Mon-Anam glossaries. 
3. Thochu. 

The Thochu mo-zyu, air, ia Manipuri and a ee 

Mah-to sky has the same affinities as the Manyak mah, that is itis 
Mon-Anam rather than Burma-Gangetic. 

Mun, sun, is directly connected with the Gyarung mon, meun, sky, 
and, through it, with the similar Ultraindo-Gangetic terms, 

Styaklo, day is peculiar. 

K is Kalombojan and Angami Naga, 
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‘Wik, dight, is sn archaic broad form not found in other dialects., but 
differing little from the Manyak form. 

Meh, jire, is the common Tibetan form. 

This dialect appears from some of these words to be archaic and pecu- 
liar like Manyak with which it has some special affinities, and thia accords 
with our previous inferences, 

4. Gyarung. 

The Gyarung te-li, air, distinguished from all the other Tibetan forma, 
is distinctive of the Barman group in Ultraindia. 

Tu-mon, tu-meun, sky, (mun sus, Horpa}, is Abor, Burmanic, Murmi 
and Gurung. 

Ki-ni sua, is Yuma (k«-ni) and—with variations of the prefix, such aa 
hing — in Ultraindia, some Ultraindian forma being 

o 


ipal. 
Ne day is Burman, ne. 
mi fire haa the common Ultraindo-Gangetic form of the root. 

Tha Gyarune forms are connected with the Ultraindo-Gangetic gene- 
rally; but they have a close and decided agreement with those of the 
Burman branch of Ultraindian. 

5. Manyak. 

Me-r-do’, air, appears to be connected with the Naga forms. The 
labial prefix isa commou Naga-Manipuri one, and the compound with = 
also oceurs—ma-r-thi air Maring. e root da’ resembles primarily the 
Bhotian Thak, and secondarily the Naga, Manipari rang &c., of rang-che 
phan-re, thi-rang, khi-rang é&c. 

Ma, sky (Thochu mah-to) is a link between the Sifan w form: 
and the Lau, Lungke, Manipuri and Dravirian « forma, ban, wan &&c. 
Taken with the similar forma for light it indicates an archaic connection 
between the Sifam and Mon-Anam ‘vocabularies, and between the latte- 
and the Dravirian, but no spread of the Manyak form specially. 

Nyi-me, sua, ia Bhotian. 

Nuash-chah, dey, appears to be an archaic broad form of the root, 23 iy 
Jili, Changlo and Sunwar. 

Wu, Tigiht, has no cloge southern affinity. 

Sa-me" haa the Thochu and Takpa form of the root. 

The Manyak forma appear, on the whole, to be archaic, and not clozely 
connected with those ofany of the Ultraindo-Gangetic dialects. 

6. Takpa. 

The Takpa rhot, air, is found in Maram w-hlat. ; 

The dung of nam-dung, sky, is Naga, rang-tung, and Anam tung-tien 
(a similar compound). ce ae 

P-lang sun occurs as day in Maram Jan-la,; Naga rang; as Fight in 
Naga rang Burman lang &c.; and as sky in Chong p-leng. ; 

Nyen-ti, day, has no special southern affinity, save with Limbu and Ki- 


rant. 
Wot, light, ia Naga and Limbo. 
‘Meh, jére , is the common Tibeto-Burman form. Rae 
‘These words show a close agreement with Naga-Manipuri. 
Night. 


The Tibetan names and their southern forma (eight, black, blue, green, 
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red) have already been given. 1 tshan, sha, shen, sen; sang, aing, ching, 
zying, hing, cha &e.; 2 spha or s-pha; 3 di, ti, zi; 4 mor, mon, main 
ae feo = fho-T, THT, = mu-la &e., & kwa-ka’, kha-khe, ko-koi, 

Other names are also found in the south. 

6. kamo Abor, khom Siam. 

7. nak, mak, nyak, nya, ya, nyin de., black, sep; or os 0 qualitive with 
the word for.sty, or atr. 

a. bik Magar in nam-bik (p. 27), oh 

9, ma-kung Kumi, kung-keng Burm. This is Chinese, kung chung 
£-h., hung chung K-t. 


Obs. ‘Two broad forms of the liquid root rto hove existed tm the 
archaic Himalaic vocabulary, distinguished by the final consonant, the 
first having -k variable to -ng and t, and the second-m. That the m 
form was not merely a local varmtion of =e rendered probable by the 
Soythic examples on the one side and the Lau on the other. But the —m 
like the’—k form has produced -ng, —n forme. ; 

A. The-k, (-t) and derivative -ng, —n forma are chiefly applied in the 
Tibetan vocabularies toair and moon. The two meanings appear to have 
been originally distinguished by the prefixes, but the variations in the 
form of the root are now sufficient to make it a distinct word in each of 
ita usea, and even in most of the vocabularies. 

The archaic forms appear to have been lhak, Ihuk, lhug, [Dophla has 
log in mite]. Their songaiy is shown by their prevalence in the Beytho- 
Tranian glossary a3 air, shy, light, day &c. (e.g, a-rak Turk., Mtn icht, 
light, lux, leukos, log, lug, lok dc. &c.) The u, 0, form is still retained in 
4 out of ? Tibetan diulects for air, (Takpa has it also in sky and it is the 
most common vowel in white). Ifa variation of the liquid to the sibilant 
takea place in Thochu it may also be found in the south, where the archaic 
‘Fibetan form for air. may be partly represented by the s,2 forms, The 
CL hag ayuhg, N.Tongkhul su, Noga yak (=sak), Nipal ro, su, sag, 80, 
Milch, hash, Abor sar may thug be remnants of the primary Tibetan cur. 
tent. 6 it are undoubtedly referable the Mishmi, Abor, Koreng, Toung- 
thu, Kumi and Lau forms for moon tho, rha, Jo, lu, lun, lua, duen &e., 
and the more common lha, la, lou, The fina k preserved in Horpa is not 
found in any of the southern forms, and, on the other hand, there is now 
no example of the u, o, form with this application in Tibet. 

In Tibet Takpa has the only example o this form applied to aly , but it 
is common in the south, in various forma similar to the Ti Ul- 
traindion used for air, and generally referable to the same primary current 
with it. These forms are probably contemporaneous with the Dlotian 


DT. 

The root dees not occur as firein the Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabularie 
although the labial root is used for light, fire, sky,and sum. But some of 
Mon-Anam vocabularies have it with this ing and in the archaic u 
form. The Anam lua jfre ia identical with the ing Mishmi lua of 
ka-lua moon, to which the Siamese luen mon 1s ied. The Kambojan 
sting, re, resembles the Lau lun, nung, Abor po-lo moon, and the ar- 
chaic Tibeto-Ultr, pu-ryu, lung, nong &e. aér, shy. ‘This is ane of these 
applications of the common Himelaic roota by which the Mon-Anam 
branch asserts its archaic separation from the Tibeto-Ultraindian. 

The slender forma of the liquid root belong chieity to the laterSifim 
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current to the south. The t, k- prefixes show that one ofits princi 
sources waa Gyarung. These forms are not numerous, and they are chie 
found in the emasculated Irawady group, the cannection of which with 
Gy in ita late form ia distinctly marked by auch vocables. Abor and 
Aka have similar forma, as in nrany other instanoces.t 
B. The archaic -m form of Bhotian, nam shy, which has been commu- 
nicated to i is the only Tibetan example of the preservation of this 

iety. of the liquid root for white, p-rom (Gyarung, to the shy dcc., al- 
though the Takpa lang sum, and the sonthern ram, rang &c, may be 
variations of it and not of lhak. The Lau lom, air, has the archaic form, 
aa in the white of Gyarung, Kumi, Kami and Lepcha. The Bhotian form 
is found in the Nipal dialecta aa aky and light, nam, nap, rap, rhip. 

®, The forma nga, (nash) nyi, nym, nye applied to the sun and dey in 
most of the Tibeto-Ultraindian vocabularies are cvidently archaic. The 
root to be distinet from that which we have been conaidering, and 
to be allied to the Chinese. 

Horpa has the only Tibetan example of the broad form, nga sun (unless 
the Manyak nash-chah be na-achah), The older southern current preserves 
an example in- Anam neni, Kambojan group ta-ngai. 

* ay most common Cieesteinn om lg Rng has spread to the 
Ni p—appears the prefix to rune. 

a. ‘The sibilant root presenta difficulties from ita interchange with the 
liquid. In Tibetit is not current aa white, and the only undoubted examples 
in the ent series are the broad form chhah moon Thochu, chah in day 
Maaedk, and the slender tsi, chi Gyarung in moon, star. 

In the south the root is still current with the primary meaning: white. 
Naga cha, che; sang, song, sing, heng; thoh Tiberkhad: chong, Mon 
cho, Nic, 0; Anam se,. elear sang, thenh, tot, that tha). Light 
Singpho thoi, Jili thwe, N..and C. Tangkhul she, shea. 

connection between some ofthese forms and those used in names 
for &c, ia unequivocal, e, ¢. day M. Angami ti-so, (shy-white, might 


ti-zi ) Khari a-eoaga; white Nogaung fa-ma-song. Anam 
clear aang, git su sang, au song, fire gu aang lang, Gang leer, 
: O fight), sits 


— white), day song, mang song 
ng (—=mang song). Joboka white che (=se Anam); air rang 
che Miia song =la dey, ight, {Anam song), Taying sone light. In sun 
of rang-han, san, wang-he, wang-ln, su-hih, Garo ra-san, sam 
(alao day), Bodo shyan, Mrung day taa-lo, — night), M. Kuri dag 
a@-hong-nat, Lungke day sun.. In several of these forms primary qua- 
litive meaning of white, bright, light, (sky-white or bright &&c.) 1s still 
obvious. 

From the rarity of the sibilant element in the Tibetan names—its ab- 
sence with the primary meaning white,—its Hg oh with that mean- 
ing in Dravirian the resemblance of Ultraindo-Gangetie to the 
Dravirian forms—it seema most probable that the former ara Dravirian 
and not Tibetan. The same difficulty meets us with the labial root, which 
is both Tibetan and Dravirian. In both cases too, archaic Himalaic forme 
similar te the Dravirian are preserved by Thochu, which in these, aa in 
many other roota, separates itself from the other Tibetan dialects, and 
a pe 


+ In names for sfar some slender forma occur hi-rek Mru, ame—tik 
Wamsang, le-thi Muthun, le-tai Joboka doc. (Je, le-t-lu, le-ta, moon, comp. 
tsi-le moon Gyar.) 
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connects itaelf withthe Mon-Anam and Dravirian. Its mah sky (also 
Macmh oe day, chha’ moon, ghada star and phyokh white are 
Ne iar, and both phyokh and chha’ are Mon-Anam * and Dravirian, 
tis possible that zyu aér Thochu is a radical sibilfint and not a variation 
of the liquid of the other dialects. The Thochu sibilant series may be 
chha’ moon, styak-lo day, ayu air, all based on an archaic sibilant for 
white similar to the Draviro-Ultraindian, Styak resembles the Naga sak, 
sar, the independeuce of which from the Tibetan liquid Ihak (p. 38) ig 
further supported by the Anam sach. The Anam se, Sang, that, 
tot, au,thanh, thi de. may be compared with the Drav. te, thi, ti, chi, 
aha, chha, za, tu doc. 

In many of the Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies both Dravirian and 
Tibetan ingredients are found in the same or in closely allied namea, Thus 
in the Garo lam-par air, lam is Tibetan and par Drav. Naga has the Ti- 
betan ngi, nyi &s. in day, and the Draviro-Anam san, han, hi, su &o. in 
sun, Namsang has the Tibetan rang for sky in its compounds, where 
Mulune has the Draviro-Ultr, wang, vang é&c. 

4. e labial root is rie mage dl one of the moat archaic of the formation 
in ita use for white, light, fire, sky, sun. The radical vowel appears to 
have been u, 0, and the tual cons. k, as in the Thovlia white. 

The Gyarung variation mon sky (Thochu mun sun) is the form te 
which several of the southern ones are referable (Abor, Singpho-Burm., 
Gurung &c.,), and the ae pong, m &e, air is the same 
variety, Lau, Anam and Bodo preserve a final t in jfre (mot jire An. 
morh sky Burm.). 

he forms ban, wan, beli, ber, bir, sty, light, sun, moon, appear to be 
Dravirion. They are chiefly found in the older aouthern vocbs. Lau, 
Anam, Mon, Manipuri; Bodo, Dhimal, Male, Asam. ‘The Lau and Anam 
have ose affinities with the Manipuri and Yuma vocba. (sky, light, fire). 

Tu addition to the forma given above, Pallegois’ Siamese Dict. supples 
vela ay identical with the Dhimal bela sun, Drav. bela light. 

The Drav. bruad form fur sky van-am, man-um, ban, benu &e. ( van- 

min ster) pon-e, [alao vin, min ;, fire ben-ki dce, &e.] is very common in 
those Ultraindo-Gangetic vocabularies in Which Draviriau and archais 
Tibetan yocables are found most abundantly. Anam hos mang song day, 
ight, vang hong su#, in which the sibilant is whete, alear, oe éc., 
and i waa probably sky or air primarily, The Lau tam. has 
sa-wang light; ta, fa-fon, sky ; fui fire ;t ban, wan, ta-wan, kang-wan sun ; 
ban, wan day. In the Manipuri group we find wir phan-ra Champh.; 
Jire, mai general (Lau fai); light ban, ben, war; sky tang-ban, Ka: 
thang-wan Khoibu. In Singpho we have jire, wan, Jili ta-wan, ( Lou 
gun); in Mijha Mishmi jire mai | Manipurian, Lau ; in M. M. ai is a com. 
final). In the Naga group Mulung and Tublung have generally wang 
where Namsang, Muthun and Joboka have the a wan 
hi, wang he, (sky, white), night vang-mak, vang-nink, (sky, blagk), gad 
kah-wang, lightning ee ig thunder wang-khung, ai wang-yalg, 
cloud wang. Garo has wal, ver jire (war light Manipuri oh lam—par 
air {Dhimal bhir-ma, biri-ma the slender Drav. form ); Kumi Au-wang 
light, Kbyeng a-wa light, Lungke sky wan, wyn. 


em a EE 
® The Anam phuok white was omitted inp, 29. It is distinct from 
the modern buk, of Chinese derivation, 
+ Acom. Scythic form, pai, wal, &c. 
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5. Somé of the guttural vocablea appear to be. the contracted forms of 
the li id sic hag Teabegt refix common a sig ty star, katy 
ra’ ‘Tibetan. o mon, i.e. RA-ro. The Angami ter 
ele hha-r, Kar ahs ae Mon and Kyau kya (for k-ra, comp. hae 
kere ster. Anam air. Gurung has pi-ra star *, (bh-la light, 
m-ro. air, da-r-hya mite. 

The southern yuttucal roots may be merely variations of the dental, 
Com. Anam thi, kj duy, khi atr, These forms.and the allied ting, ti, of 
Ukrsiadian are Seytho-Chinese and not Bhotian in their affinities. Ch, 
tin, tien, teane tien doc. sky; ti ki, hi &e. ar. 

6. itis probable that the several applications of the same root were ars 
ehaically distinguished to some extent by descriptive words added. In 
Tibet there are very few such double words, Bhotian and Takpa havea 
compounds tor sky, Thoehu and Manyak for day, and Gyarung for moon. 
In the south they ure very common, In many caseathey are merely ten. 
synonym, but in some one of tue words.ia descriptive. Day is frequent. 
ly. merely sun; but aun is eye of the sky or day. Anam has.mat.t-roj 
Sih, (rai , tru doy, mat eye); mat nhut sun, (nhot day) mat 
t-rang mwon, (f-rane whife); tho-bak mos (au song light, song day, sat 
elear, tot clear, ae mhite; thor whit: Milch., au Nic, feos ile whitey. 
Tha Maaipuri rou has several examles of names for the sun similar to 
mat ¢-roi, ¢. 2. Ti-mik, tsing-mik. Miujhu Mishmi has le-mik. Taying 
ML. haa riag ogiog (ning sky, ringa Miho face). In the ta-ngai of the 
EKain5ojaa croup ta is perhaps eye aud uot a mere det. pref. The Chineag 
jit than &c.is head of dary ti had). 

7. The Himalaic vocanles i te been popping complica 
dyan branch of Dravirian are t ‘ale $a-ra Nipal sa- i) 
mel aioe or jimp-ro white, aad the Kol niyo, age ps renege 
hoi gio, woless the nam name be of Kol derivation). 

External Relations. 


t. The Himalaic liquid root used for white, air, sky, toon, star, is also 
an important one ia this class of names in the Scythio, Indo-European a 
Caucasian families. [tis also fouad in Dravirian in Seythic forms. Some 
full and broad forma are preserved mure largely in Himalaic and Indo- 
Enropean than in Seythic, owing probably to the assimilative and slender 
phonology having made less progress in some of the dialects of the former 
than in most of the latter, 

*. ‘Phe Himalaic labial root has several diatinct forma, 1 phyok, phuok, 
mogh, wot, mot écc,,—2 mun, mun, mur &c.,—3 me, mi &e, Bach of these 
haa a wide and archaic range of external affinities, Chinese, Seythic, Can 
casian, Indo-European, African. All are found inthe Seythic glosaary in 
forma similar tothe Himalaiec, e.g. Are bok Yeniseian,-+ wo" Turkish, a-he 
Aimo, bi Ugrian, Japan; sun n-ahe Yukahiri; mr ing an-bok,, 
ort-bok-sy Yeniaein, sa-bag Turkish 5 air, wind wot Upr.; siete bag-da-rin, 
wig-de-rit Tungusian, Caucasian has bok, buk ain, but, bot-ac, moot-z, 
mo-z &c. moon, mu-ch sky, wir f. These forms from their distribution 
and rarity anne tee to the most archaic era of the Scythic plossaries, 
The prevalent forma of the labial are similar to 2 aud 3 of the Himalaic, 








* But it may be Dray. pira aie Kol}. 
+ Europ. fok, foo, fo, a-fo &e. (1 Lat. foe-ws). 
¥ Vapour Turk. bugu, bug, Armen. bug, Tauil bng-i. 
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and they are rarein comparison with the dental, sibilant and guttural 

ola The pure lablal for fire, mo, ms, mi, be, bi &e, is not w 

late variation of mak, bok dc., bat an archaically distinct and very widely | 
distributed varieiy, ‘Tue Himalaie forms phuok mozh é&, are immedi." 
ately connected with the archaic and rene aolete Seythic bur, bok : * 
and the vu of mun &e. slows that ib ia proba a loval softenine forma: 
like muk, and neta modern davivative from the prevalent Scythie forma: 
of the labial which have a,—bar, wal, marées. Tae Sokpa wan-dur day ooms: 
biaes a Tibetan witha Mongolian name. Tine more archaic labio-gut-' 
tural formaare now found, notin, butaround, the central Seythic provinee, - 
marking the older migrations, In the north they are found in Yuakohin 

1d Yeniseian, iv the south in the HWimoaluic glossary, im the west in Cauca. * 
sian, Indo-European aad Atrican, be 

%. The Deaviro-Ultraindian forma of the labial root, ban, van, wan, 
mar, bar, val, pal, bar, pel, vel, vil, &c. &2. are connevted with the pre- 
valent Scythic und Caucasian forms, The Avian and North Indian voea- 
bolaries have similar forms, and the directly weatern and non-Tibetan rela- 
tionship of the Draviro-Ultraindian and Draviro-Australian group of forma 
and applicationa is aa fully evidenced ag any archaic glossarial induction 
can be. 

Caucasian, von bar-s, ber-s, ba-z, mi-s, me-se, Georgian m-t-ware, f- 
wn-i, Ossetic ma-i; suv bar-ch, bar-ke, mal-ch, marra, beri, Georgian 
mitli, mish-si, mik. ‘The application of the lobio-liquid root to moun is 
one of those numerous loasarial links between Dravirian and Caucasian 
(and even Caucaso-Semitic and African 8c.) which, with its non-Tibetan 
ideologie and phonetic truita, indicate that its course from the Seythiec 

ovine to Indin was across the Indus and mot across the Himalayas, 
Tearsiea has pir-#i, za-billi, bil-ye moon, identical with the native root 
for white, lighd, bil, vel, pel, bal, bol, and different from all the Chim 
Tibeto-Ultraimdian and Seythic names for moon. The western affinities of 
tha labial name are also illustrated by the Indo-European mona, man-&, 
mond, mann, moon &e., African vola-na, berra &e. 

svthic: air, wind, Uyr. war-ma, bar-s-ka, mar-d-em, mer-cd-tsh, mer-z, 
wire, Sam. bil, mer—ge, imar-k, mer-s,  Lar-shi, Korean par-ain, 
par-an, Yenis. pai, nai, bai pet (Oatiak woi; Fin. day poi-wa, Mele ke., 
aun peat pei-we ée.); sua Fin wal-hy; fre Fin wal-t oriak myl, 
mil-he-mil, mil-gan, mil-gi-pil &e.; white Fin wiley, bul-gie, wel-ites 
&c., Ugr. wai-gant, woi-taw &e, Here we find the rovt with ita original 
meaning white preserved in Fin and Ugrian us in Dravirian, although loat 
in most of the other families, and the special drchaic connection between 
Usrian, Caucasian and Dravirian illustrated, The Indo-European weiss, 
Wit, white é&cc, ia probably a variety of the same form, r passing into a, t, 
in the Scytho-Iranian phonolory, The Seytho-Caucasic bar-s wind Ugr., 
moon, sun Cauc., ia fh, ie in Armenian bar-2({ Sanskrit bha-s), a3 in Dravi- 
rian, mar-sil, bera-chi &e. Indo-European has other forms and applica- 
tions, e.g. wiv wad Osgetic, vata Sonsk. wat-em Zend bat-ns Bengali, 
bad Hindi &e, &e; vent-ws, wind, wan, win é&c, jire [oir, vwar, fire &e, 
Bemitice air a-war, ¢-wira &¢. 

4. The-sibilant root is the moat common in the Scythic glossaries ; and 
jn the Caucasian it is equally important with the labio-liquid. Seythic: 
white a~sho, zag-a, chaga, sak-rin, sai-ran, aa, siri, sir, shora, sor-ny Hc. 
kes light achik, sir-dik kc. sive tog, tug-ut, tat, toly tul, tuli, tuz, tut, 
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Sam. tn, tui, shu, siu, d&e.; sun shi, chat, chaia, hai, shun, shun—dy, siuna, 
siung, chotal, tir-hi-tir; day shi, chaya, tel, e-dur, doh, tu, chel, shun-du 
é&2.: moon Yenia. tui, shui, che-p, cha-tp, Mong. sara, chara, sara-n ; sky 
¥enis. eis, osh, ea &c.; air sal-ki, chil, sel, tol, tyl, dc. 

Caucasian: ire za, 29, Zi, tze, m-24, M-ze, \ Oasetic sin, din); sun me, 
daha, Georgian tata; day dini, deni, den; sky m-teo, chi, mi-chi, p-chu, 
p-sha; star za, zoa, su-ri, su-ta, te-ru &e. 

In the Indo-Eutopran family Seytho-Caweasian forma are eommon 
sun aur-ya, heli, sol, zonne, zon, sun; day dina, den, dan, diea, dit, dat, 
dag, tug, day écc. They are also common in the Semito-African. glossaries, 
é. F sun shom, ahem, taai d&c. 

he exeaptional Thochu chha’ moon ( Manyak nash—chah day) is Seythio, 
cha-ra Mong., cha-ip Yen. 

Tha Draviro-Anam forma appear tobe partly western from their Cau- 
easo-Scythie and Indo-European affinities, and partly archaic Himalayo- 
Soythic. Some ofthe Anam forma. ¢. g.. gach or sak, that, tot, are more 
Seythic than Dravirian. The Dravirian and tha similar Gangeto-Ul- 
traindian, again, have a close resemblance to Cancasian and Indo-En- 
rapean forma. Some of the Anam and other similar Ganmeto-Ultraindi 
forms closely reserable Chinese as well a3 Seythic forms. Probably in 
thisas in other casea, the early Himalaic current— Mon-Anam—brought 
archaic Seytho-Chinese forma, and blended them in the mixed southern 
glosanries with the archaic Scythe-Caumzian and Seytho-lranian of the 
native Dravisian family. 








Water. dtiver. Blood. 

1 Bhotian wr... chhu.. ge-tsang-yo -. kh-rag, kh-rang 

a ap, .. chhu .. chang-po .. thak 
2 IHotpa . hr’ .. hra’ - aye se 
4 Thochu ..  Choh .. cha-bra’ =... an 
4 rente ag ser a <a ag Bx sade 
6 Manyak oT et n 7 a 
é Takpa a obi ae chihi - kh-ra 

1. The sibilant root. 
Water. Blood. 


Chhu; tsang, chang, chah, cha, sha’, sa’; chhi, chi, shi, sye, se, 
The Sifan vocable for blood is Chinese; and itis alzo the prevalent Ul- 
traindo-Gangatic one. Chin. chine, hiut, hue, he’, Gyamii sye; Horpa syé, 
se’, Gyarung ¢a-shi, Thochu sa’, Manyak sha’. 

ié forms current for mater ave also Chinese and Seythic. Chin. ehui, 
shui, suiéc., Scythic su, shui, tui &e.: Gyarung ti-chi, Takpa ¢hhi, 
Thochu chah. 

Gne of the most prevalent Ultraindo-Gangetic forma for blood adheres 
to the Chinese form for water, shui, chui, sui tui,—Tiberk. shui, Deoria 
Ch. chui, Bodo thoi, Burm., Yuma swe, thwe, Karen thwi, N. Tanghul a- 
su, Nogaung a-zu. The Garo kan-chai, Singpho sai, Jili tu-shat, Koreng 
toes Vania sai, chai, Tenga ai, are modifications of the same form. 

Aa water the full Chinese form is ed in Kumiand Kyau tui, to, 
Kh tui, tue, Bongju, Kuki tue, Maram é-thui, Koreng tu-dui, Song- 
pu dui, Bodo doi, Khobu, Mating yui. Nogaung haa tau, Khar a-tsu, 
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"dou tu, Nameang jo, 8. Tangkhul tu, C. T. trm- 
i. ee wagon: Fp ari a-tau, Nog, tsu-la-tau, ‘Tengsa tu-la, carne 
awo-kha, Muthun shoa, Nameanr joan river, 

The Chanelo and Lepela vi, Chepang wi are perbape referable te the 
full form shui &-. ; r 

The Bhotian form for mater, chhu (Chin. chui), resembles the Naga and 
Manipuii tau, zu, tu, chu, &c. : Ain ere 

The slender Ultraindo-Gangetic forms ma-chi T. Mish, t-s1 Aka, a- 
ai, a-he Abor, thi Karen, ti Lungke, Muthun, Joboka, Chep., Milch., ai 
Mulunz, tei Mrung, #-tein Fingpho, m-chin Ji, i-sing Manipuri, resem- 
ble the Gyarung chi water, shi bowed, Takpa chhi water, 

Thia form is also cummmon as applied to dfwad, hi Khoibu, Marine, Ne- 
war, hi-ki Bodo, he Namaang, ih Mulung, Tablung, i Abor, the Sak, thi 
Kapwi, Kumi, Kvan, a-ji Muthun, Joboka, a-zy1 Maram, a@-2i Chumphung, 
me Lubuppa, we-si C. Tongkbul, we-hi Moz. Angami, a-thi $8. Tan 
khul, Kami, Keni Lungke, Khyeng, ka-thi Khyeng, u-si Fuinwar, ‘chi 
Garo, mi-khi Limbu. : 

“The Kambojan chi-m, Mon chi-m blood is the Sifim-Ult-aindian form 
with the tinal labial Sometimes found in Mon-Anam vocablea, when it is 
absent in Tibetan (comp. bird chi-m, shi-m, chi-vu). It is probably con- 
nected with the Sinxpho chin, tain. The root ocvurs with eame final 
of posttix in Aino ki-m, aud Tungusian sho-ma [See also River]. 

The Ultraindo-Gangetic shui, tui é&c. preservesthe full Chinese form 
now lost in Tibet, anu probably marka the oldest Tibetan current. The 
tu, su forme are allied to the Bhotian, and may indicate 4 second current. 
The slender (ryarung, Mauyak and Takpa form appears to be thatin which 
the lust of the reat ‘Tibetan enrrents ditfuaed the reot to the southward. 
It is possible that all the principal variatious may have been independent- 
dy formed in each of the Tibeto-Lltraindian provinces, and that the slender 
rhe may be of equal autiquity with the broad. But the broad forma 
are common te Chinese, Scythic and Tibeto-Burman, while the alender 
have a more confined range, similar to that of many other Sifan roots and 
varieties. It is probable theretore that all the Tibstan forms were original- 
ly broad like the Chinese; that the difan chi was o contraction of the 
archaic Chino-Tibetan chui, or an imported Seythic form; and that the 
Ultraindo-Gangetic chi, khi, thi, ti, &e. in general belong to the Sitan-Ul- 
traindian current, or to the same phouetic era. The Irawadi-Sutlej] chui, 
shui, tui ac. were probably derived from the pure Ubinese forms once pre- 
valent in the Sifan province. 

Riwer. 


The first series for ricer has the common Chinese, Seythic and Tibetan 
root for water in a Scythic form. The Scythic forms are shur, shor Lgrian, 
mu, sug, |o-suk, sea, Kamech.], v-sun de. Turkish, x-sun, chun Mongol, 
The same form is found in Anam saung, sung, song, sum, Kamb, tun—ti, 
Bhutian and 'Thochu have a, Bhot. g-tsaip-pe, chang-po, san-pu, Thocha, 
cha-bra’. A Weat Hhot. yoo. hos muk-sung. 

The Murmisyong, Serp. hyung, Lhop. chhu kyong, Lepch. ong-kyong, 
(ong oter), Lombu wa-hong, ‘aipanat hony-ku, Grurung kliwong, 1 uluppe, 
‘Tangkhul and Ahoibu kong, Koreug shing-gu resemble the Anam sung, 
sung,—but from the Manipuric form guand the Nipal kyong, khwong, 
ku, itis probable that the k iurm i a distinct rout; Anam bas kong, 
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Thesourceis the Chinese kong K-t., kiung E-h., which would thus appear 
to are. oe from KX. Litraindia to Nivel. a u 5 
le Pashtu sean, sin, sin-¢ (whence Sin-d, Hin-d, Ind-os, India) 
be Tibetan and not directly Seythic. : ae Borer 
a kate gun, suz, gung is a common Indonesian word, 
The sibilant, in the common forms for water, is also ricer in Gyarung 
a Takpa. Garo has chi (ti-chi Gyarung, chhi Tukpa), Abor a-aie, Newar 
hu-si. 
_The Chinese and Yuma full form for water tol, tui &c., is current 26 
river in Bodo doi, Manipurian dui-dai, tui-koak, tu-thau, tu-lil, tu-rel, tu, 


Limbu chua de, 
9, The Lijuid Beat. 


hra’ Horpa, dya’ Manyak, weter, river; Adl-rag, ah theale (ft 
th-yak) Bhotian, h-va ‘Takpa loved. fon ee ae sae (for 

The root of the old Bhotian kh-rag, Takpa kh-ra, Bokpa kho-ro-grre 
(7 kho-rog-qwe), Blood, ia found im the Milch. pe-lach, Risser ka-nak, 
forms which huve been derived from a very archaic Tibetan current. The 
Bengali rak-ta, Sindhi rat, may be referable to it, The root occurs in 
the Ugrian wwo-rak. The softened current form th-ak, Lhopa th-yak, 
Sarpa th-uk, have made no progress. , 

The Anam tiet blood resembles the EKambojan slender form for water, 
tik, (tek &e.). The Anom form may bea purely local variation of Chinese, 


As water the root is Mon-Anam dak, dat, tgk, tag, tik, nuk, in Nankowry 
rak (Nic. ka-nak Wood), Bengali u-dak, Newar lau, la, Fiver tu-la, 
tau-la-tsu Naga, ha-loung Khyeng. 

The form in rk, dk, nk &e. is river in Ko dak-tani, “aaa p-tek, 
Burman m-rik, m-riet, m-yit, Khyeng lik, Mon mater dhik. ‘hia slen- 
der form ia distinguished from the Faait pak, dak &c. water, blood, and is 
similar to the Rakhoine re, ri, Changlo ri, Tublung ri-ang, Magar di, 
water, The same slender form without the final & is also found in words 
for river, tun-li Kambojan, tu-lil Manipuri (two roots), li ku Sunwar &c. 
Burman has alsoa broad form pan a In the Thoclhu cha-bra’ the lust 
elemeut is probably a similar vocuble 2-ro’, ‘mera’; comp. bra’ Horpa. 
The Sambawa b-rang is the Burman m-rach sof . Asimilar form of 
the root occurs in Mikir water, lang—pi river. 

The voot ovcura with the labial final in the Lau fam. nam water, river, 
oil, Kasia ¢-nam bled. 

‘The sume root also occurs in Tibeto-Burman names for oi/, in some 
enaes by itaelf and in othera with the name of the plant from which 
the-oil ia obtained. Bhotian has A-bra-mar in which bro or b-ru uppeara 
to be an arehaje form of the liquid root for mafer. Horpa has mar-nak, 
in which the liquid root (hra’ water==rhak) haa the Nicubar form. Takpa 
has kya-mar, in which kya appears to be an example of the guttural root. 


" Sung-ai water's-father may have been an archaic Tibetan form, 
ai father, Lhopa, Thochu, Ugrian. 
“this form is found in the name of the river Barak (Ja-rak). | In 
Marco Polo’s time the Irawady appears to have been known by the slem- 
der-form of the same yocable, Brius (b-riua -=m-riet, m-rik). 
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The Thochu ching yu appears to combine a Tibetan name for water with 
the Chinese name for oa yo. Gyarung has chin-swi (ehi water }, Ma- 
nyak {-chi-ra, 1-ti-ra. 
The sp. Bhotian num ot! appears to preserve the Lau form for water. 
The Lepcha nem il ia identical with the Lau form. 
3. The Guttural Root. 


Moet of the guttural forma appear to be variations of those inch. The 
Chinese kiang, kong, khoi &e. may be radically the same a3 the Bhotian 
chang, tsang, but it is more probably connecte? with the Seythic guttural 
soot. A few of the southern worda appear to be direetly connected with 
iver, kag, Labupoe, ; Maring, kyong, khwong, he 

iver, kong Lobuppe, kong-pwt Maring, kyong, khwon ne, Nipal 

River, kyi Toung-thu, kha Singpho, Tub kosk Repwi, Set Meat 
ta-gha M. Kumi, khe Ahom, khye nam Khamti. 

Sunwar kz, Magar kho-la, Newer khu-si, Kiranti hong-ku, 

Water, kwi Murmi, kyu Gurang, an-khu Sanwar; chi-ka Garo. 

Blood, ma-khi Limbu, ka Murmi, koh Gurune. 

hi Newar, hyn Magar, hau Kirantt. 

Oi, ma-khu Lhope, chi-gu Murmi, chi-kang Newer, chu-gu Gurung, 
eyo Sunwear. 

5. The Labinl Root. 

Mon has the labial only, bie, pi river, and it 1s alas current for mater 
in Changic vi, Chepeng wiend Lepcha vi. In Lepeha vi is also oled. 
Kirenti bos awa oil. For sea Mon has i, bui, Anam bien. 

The N. Dravirian voculularies have a peculiar form of the libial root, 
mater am Male, um Uraon. Kasia as slao um and for river wah. 
Treas forms are distinct from the Southern, but the Seythic originul both 
of the Toda pa aad Northern am, um, is preserved in the Pashtu abe, acu. 





A labial rest occurs in several names for river, It eppears in aome to ba 
the root for father or mother. ‘The Lau fom. has me iam, nam me, m= 
ther of mater (toe mother); Makir lang pi (lang water, mi mother, Kasia, 
pi, E female Mikir), Sak pi-al. The broad fora, generally father, is found 
in Kami ka-ve, Kumi ka-wo, yeng-pang (=reng-pang), Mru a-u, Lung- 
ke ti-wa, Mrung tei-ba, Kyau ti-poe, Karen hea ti-mo (mater’s mother) 
Miri a-bunge, Aka au-kang, Sunwar pan-khu. In some of these forma 
also the lataal only ita re : 

Other roots for mother are also wed. Mulung and Tablune have 
nu (riang water, nu mother), Nams. joan (jo water, anu mother Muth. 

The name for the sea is sometimes formed in a similar mode, Hurman 
has peng-le ( futher of water }, Khyeng pen-le, pen-lei, Tungthu pin-lai, 





‘Obs. 1, The wi forma of the aspirste root—the moat important of the 
Tiltraindo-Ganzotie and found as water and Mood in the older Ultraindien 
p, Yuma éc.—ia probably on archaic Tibetan form, 25 itia preserved 
in Chinese and Scythic,—water Sam. tai, sea Aino a-tui, ul, a-zui. 
ee _ rs 
* This idiom is Seythic, eg. Turkish aga-n-au, yai-su, ir-mak 
(water sa Turk., e-mck Chukelu, ather aga Torkish, a Darien (Perm), 
mother ila Koriak). 
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The ai variation is also Saytiic, but in the Irawadi tonguca it appears to 
be alocal variation of ui. The short forms tu, tsu, su, ippear to be also 
local, although similar varieties occur in Seythic vocabuluries, A single 
form imported in one Tibetan vocabulary may have originated all these 
southern variations of the broad furm. 
2. The slender southern forms are mostly connected with each other, 
and derived probably fran the Sifan (Gyarung-Tokpa) similar form. Ite 
revalence in the northern Irawadi-Brahmoaputran vocabularies, Singpho, 
ishmi, Abor, is strongly in favour of ita immediate derivation from a 
southern Sifan divlect; and the extent to which it haa been diffused 
amongst the Trawadi-Yuma vocabuluries—especially in its Gysrang appli- 
eation to blood—render it probable thet it was the vooble of the lutest great 
Sifun migration, the Gyaiung character of which has so often been noted. 
3. The forma in n have a much more limited range. Dut their appli- 
eation to ricer, their close Scythic affinities, und their occarrence in Bhotiaa 
and Anim, show the form to have been arcusically distinct fiom chui. 


The Dravirian roots forwater, river, bleed, are distinct, and their line of 
connestion with Seythic roota is also distinct. 1. water, nira, nir, nillu, 
tiru, Brahui dir; blvod we-nnir i water, se-yya &o. red), u-dir-ame. 
ke-nniru (ke-mpu red, ke=se); Comp. also cho-go-una, cho-ndud red, 
cho-ra, cho-re dived,—and the Uraon and Male khenso, kesc red, khena, 
kesu Blood. 2. water, pun-al, vell-am ; river varu-pun-al, aru, cru, yor, 
polo, hole, pa, puzha (=pula). 3. water tanni; river tude, don-da ; ood 
ne-tturu, née-ttar, na-ttar; the root tur, tud de. is probably a variety of 


ir, dir. * 
Tha Kol and Ureon name for river adta a 4th root, garra Kol, kher 
Uraon, Itis found in Angami, kerr, kery, and Chepsng, hor. 
The Tibeto-Ultraindian liquid root is found in Kol dah, dha mater. 
Aslender form of the aspirate che-i water hos been received inte 
Uraon, in addition to the nativelabial, um. 
Foreign Relutions. 
The Sibilant Moot. 


is, as we have seen, ia Chinese, meter, and Scythic, water, river. Tha 
archaic broad form appears to be Chino-Himalaic. A similar forna ia 
found in the mor2 primitive Scythic vocbz. Mast of the forma for river 
are Scythie in form, the older Himelaic voch, of Ultraincia preserving the 
eythic variety sung &c. (Mongolian, Turkish). The sibilant 2nd 
ental root is the most important in the Scythie vocabuinries. In the 
older it has the labial prefixed. Fin we-si, Ugeian wi-ty, wi-t, vi-a, Jupan 
mi-zu, Aino river de-zu, be-z, water wa-z-ka, wa-cha. 

The root is also found in Ugrian forms in the Caucasian tzun, shin, che, 
prsi, p-seh &e. water; chi, p-ai, chor &e. river (Georgian wi-tz); zi, taha, 
cha é&v. blood (also bi}, Indo-European has wa-sse-r, w2-t-er, wa-da &c. 

The Liquid Hoot. 


The primary forms are rak, rat, sk, cak, nak, nuk;—nem. The root 


ee ee SS 

* Insec. 11 of ch. vy. the Ultraindiaa tara is compared with some 
of the Dravirian forms. But it ia now clecr, from the collation of the 
Tibeto-Ultraindiaa names, that the root is ru (ta-ru). 
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is rare as water, In the great Scythic alliance the oly analogous formas, 
in Klaproth’s vocabularies are the Yeniseian dok, Vin ta-tee, za-tee, which 
however appear to be referable to the sibilant root. ‘The Lau form is pres 
served in the Tungusian word for sea nam, lamu. Ugrian haa lei, ¢-ner, 
a-nyer river (Wolga); Mongolian nubr, nor see; Turkish nehr; and with 
the prefix ta-,da- buth roota wre uaed fur sea te-neer Hungarian, to-nyor 
Tungus., ta-lai Samuiede, da-lai Mong., ta-lui, da-lai, de-nyis Turkish. 
A common Seythic name for sea and river also contains the liquid root, 
sau-ren, mu-ran, mu-ra, mo-ri, iou-li, mu-ny, mu-l. 

‘The Scythic rovta also cecur in the vocables tor blood, milk &e. 

‘The root occurs applied to blood in lot, leut of the Lau fam., in the 
Aryan rak-ta, rat, ru-dira. It oceurs in similar forms in African and 
Asonesian vocabularies (water, river, blood). 

Possibly the Indo-European lac mult may be the same root, but it is at 
preset too sporadic to take its place within thia circle of affinities. 

This root appears to be one of the primary ones of the Tibetan family, 
and, from its rarity and the nature of its distribution in the Aso-African 
glossaries, to have been one ofthe eorliest dispersed. It appears to belong 
to the western or Ugro-[ranian side of the Tibetan affinities and not to 
the Chineee and eastern Scythic. 

The Labial Root. 
This root is common in Scythic, Indo-European, Caucasian, Dravirian, and 


Semito-African, as water, river, sea, blood, &e. But it is doubtful whether 
in the full forma, in which itis followed by the sibilant, dental, liquid or gut- 
tural, it is to be considered aa the root oras a prefix. The forms mu,’ 

bi é&c. are comparatively rare, and, in general, evidently contractions 

these which have a second element. Thus both biand zi dlood of 
Caucasian are referable to the Uerian vi-s &e. water, wi-r &c. blood, be- 
eause, from the prevalent forma for water and river, the vocabulary is = 
ly Ugrian (e. g. water p-si Cauc., wi-ta Georgian), In Ugrian the 
same contractions take place, e.g. water Ugr. wyut, ute, uit, Wu, Wa; 
Samoide hi, it, i, bu &e. The Caucasian vocabularies appear in this, aa in 
other cases, to be immediately connected with the archaic Ugrian and not 
with the Tibeto-Burmanu.: The common roota are subject to a similar 
ranve of mutations in every considerable group of vocabularies, asin the 
Ugrian, Exst Seythic, Tibeto-Hurman, Avonesian, Cuucasian and Semite- 

rican. 

In the Ugrian branch the labio-liquid is the common vooable for blood 
Fin wuo-zek (the full Tibetan form of the liquid), wa-r, we-ri, ma-le, (lei. 
pe); Ugr. wa-r, wi-r, ille, &c., Koriak mu- u—mu-l, 

onskrit has va-ri, wa-ri mater. 

The Guttwral Hoot. 


The ruttural is Chinese, It ia also a distinct Ecythic root, kai, e¢i 
ae us; gol, kul, kol, gun; Semito-Libyan khar, khor, kal a 


‘J 


Farth. Mountain. Stone, 
Horth. 


| Tibetan, 
Xi ea Bh., k-cha Horpa, se’ Gyar., sa’ Takpa; ai-p Thochy, 
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& ma-li, m-li Manyak. 
Southern, 


1. sah Lhopa, sn Marmi, Guran, cha Newar, jha Magar, n-tha Ma- 
ram, ha Nameang, Juboka, Drlo, Garo, bo-wau Muthoa, ya Deoria Ch., 
han Toung—thu. — [ Mowntaive :4). 

2. th, ta=ri Taying, «-li Ten-raa, Noraung, Khari, btm-di Sonrpu, 
ka-di Koreng, ni Kyaa, le-kong M. Kami, fs, Lansko, m-re Burm, 
Wr., m-ye ap, nhe Gurung, 

ta-lai Kapwi, the-lai Khoibu, age-lni Champhuar, Lotinpa, C. Tange 
khul, &-loi Miurinz, vea-lai NW. Tang-klual, lai-pak Maaipuri, ta-lai-hong 
Kami | nai Chinese, K-#]. 

noi Anam, nyai Mijhu, bho-noi Dhimal, (nui mountata, noi, loi, doi Ait 
Lan fam.) [oat Chinese -t). 

lang=lin Kharnta. 

a-lu 3. Tanekhul, év-long K. Kumi, (42-lung stone M. Kumi), t-rounr 
Mru, roong Anam. 

dong, (also mountzin) Anam, dung country Mon. 

3. a-mong Abor, muaay Lau, Riam, plaong, huong Anam, phat Lep- 
cha, lai-pak Manipuri, ba-kha hiranti, bho-noi Dhimmal, ha-wan Muthun, 
Khamti, phen-din Siam, mien Anam. 

4, ka-tok Mulung, Tablung; tho Anam [Chinese tho], 

5. ki-ju Ang. (the-ju iron), su Anam, kije M. A. (jeeron). [Bee 
Mountain 5). 

6. ta-ka Jili, nyga Singpho, ba-kha Kiranti, kham Limba, kho-pi 
Sunwar, ka Sak, ho kho Sgaa Karen, gon kho Pwo E., khon Anam. 

khe-khel Lircan, ke-kal Malé. 

7. dia, dia phan Anam, deiye Kambojan, [Ch. ti, dei, land ti, tien). 

8, dat Anam, det Kkyeng, te Mon. 

o-te, o-t, wa-the Kol. 

9, din Siam, Ahom, lang-nin Khamti, phen-din Siam. This is pro- 
bably a variation of li (2). 

Mountain, 


Tibetan. 

1. ni Bhot., Takpa, ri’-rap Horpa, | Burth 2, Stone 2). 

Chinese lia, ling, ungusian «-lin, w-ro, v-ra; Mong. ula, a-la, Fim wr 

9, apya Thochu, te-vet Gryar., m-bi Many. 

Routhert. 

1, [Earth 2, Stone2). m-lo-di Dophla, no-di Aka, ma-long Koreng, (ta- 
lo earth), ka-long i kh-long Maring (also tart}, “Kho-lon Pwo 
Karen, rong Lepeha, dung _ Hagin dong Anam, rok Lhopa. 

k-long, s-lane Lung-khe, k-lang Kyau, mu-ra Doing-nak, mina-ram 
Noraung, ra Dhimal. 

lai Mrung, loi Laos, doi Ahom, noi Khamti, nui Anam. 

hill, non, thi non, thi don Siam, non, non sanh, ngan Anam, pi-nom, 
pi-nong amb. 

2. bom, bum Singpho, ka-phung N. and C, Tangkhul, Champhune, 
Luhuppa, mue K. Kumi, oii Khari, min-a-ram Nogaung, moi Kumi, 
pa-awon fal! Mon, 

ga. [Burth |, 20, ba &c.)], ha-ho Namsang (ha earth), ha-hoa Joboke 
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cha-ju M, Ang., ha-jo Bodo, ha-chur Garo, acu Deor. Ch, fa teu w 
Karen, tok-song Limbu, sa-kha Ang. [Chinese shan]. Se 
ma-san ‘Tengai. i shan Chinese]. 

3h, tok-sone Limbu [ha-tok earth Mulung, Tabling, tu Mon, to-he 
Male, dong-ar Gond]; don Anam, ea-tong Jali, tong Burman wr., tung sp., 
ehung, tung Mra. 

$0. m-lo-di Dophla, no-di Aka, adi Abor, 

ram-thing 5. Tangkhul, Khoibu, ching Kapwi, Manipuri, cheing Songpu. 

dan—da Magar, Sunwat. 

4, ta-kung M. Kumi, (le-kong earth), ta-ko Sak, kon L. Khyeng, 
koung Toung-thu, gun Newar, kwon Gurung, gang Murmi, se—tha An- 
germ, kha Mon, du-kang Milch., dung-kang Tiberkhad, go, long kon 

iif, Anam, (kon, ku lau island ), phu-khau_ Siam, kor gr jal tai ial). 

Dravizian kono-m, konda, kunnn, gudda, [Barth Gi}. 

Stone. 
Tibetan. 


y-do Bh. wr., do sp., doh Serpa, Lhopa. 
gho-lo-p Thochu, go-r Takpa. 
T-ga-me a ip ru-gu Gyar. 
wo-ht Manyak. 

Southern. 


n-tau Maram, Sonepy da Anam, thach Anam. 
. [fountain 3, Berth 2). m hla Taying M., laung Mijhu, ku-laung 
| lung, ising Abor, a-lon Dephla, slung Bingpho, éa—-long 
Jili, long Namsang, Muthun, Johoka, along Khari, lung-zuk Nog., 
Tong-mango Tengea, yong Tabl., yangi-yong Mulung, k-yok, k—yauk 
Burm., lung Kapwi, C. and 8. Tangkhul, Kyau, nung Manipuri, nge ang 
Champhung, Lubuppa, #hv—lung Khoibu, lung-gau N. ng ul, 
lung Maring, ta-lo Koren , ka-long Kumi, cl, Bey ie K. Kumi, lun, 
Jum Khyeng’, Lung-khe, Xe-lun Kami, ta-lon Bak, lung loang Toungthu, lu 
Bran Karen, lon Garo, Pwo Karen. : 

me Lape lohong Newar, lung Limbu, lung—ta Kiranti, Ihung Ma- 
gar, phung-lu Sunwar, yuma Gurung, yum—ba Murmi. 

3, ti-mo, ta—mo Kambojan, ta-moe Ka, ta-mok, ka-mok Chong, ka- 
mok, ka-mouk Mon, man Roe. ta-wha Mru, pakh=na Uraon. 

4, ka-tse Ang., ha-che M. A. (shi, shik Chi. 

5. un-thur Dhim., on-thai Bodo. 

@. hin Siam, Khemti, Laos. Prob. from hil Asam, and hil from the 
Bengali shi Hind. ail. ; 

7. tong Cro mountain dong-ar). 
8. dirn, iid Kal 


bo 


le 





The names for earth, stone, mountain, land or country, and island, often 
involve the same root. 
Tn the Tibeto-Burman vocb. the sibilant root is earth and mountain ; the 


liquid is earth, mowntain snd stone ; the labial is mountain, eurth and stone, 
1. The Sibilant Root. 
Earth. 
The sibilant rootis used for earth in all the Tibetan dialects save Many- 
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gk,—an, ad, cha, s¢, zi. Inthe South it is rare, occurring in the Naga- 
Bodo and Nipal groups in forms referable to the Bhotian and Horpa. 


Mountain. 


In the Naga group it also enters into names for mountain. 

The similar root generally combined with it has o,—ho, hoa, ju, jo, 
chur, song,—in Deoria Ch. and Sgau Karen this last form is itself the name 
gu, tau. Itisthe qualitive great, high do. 

In the only full vocabulary of any dialect of the Naga group which 
we posseas—Mr. Hodgson’s Bodo—ha, with qualitives A forms 
numerous other nates. 


2, The Lignid Root. 
Earth. 

1s. The only Tibetan example of this application is the slender 
Manyak-ma-li, m-li. Burman hes the same form moditied to re, and the 
same pretix. It occurs with the dental and guttural pref. (Gyarung) in 
Taying Mishmi and some of the Mauipurian ota. The prefix in the 
Naga a-li may be either from ma— or tu-. 

>. A broad form lu, long, dong, dung, roung, ruong, has this ap- 
plication in 8. Tangkbul, K. Kami, Mru, Anam Mon (country). 

le, Theo form is rare—Yuma, Nogaung, Dhimal. 

3, The form lai of the Manipuri group appears to be connected with 
the Anam noi and Chinese nai; and with the noi, loi, doi Ault of the Lau 
fam. The Mijhu nyai preserves the Chinese vowel better than the Anam 
noi; while it isan exumpleof the Anam element found in Myhu. 

Mountain, ; 

la. Bhotian and Takpa have the slender form which Manyak ap- 
plies to earth, i. 

1h. In the south the slender form ia not used. Buttheo, u form 
oceurs in Dophla, Lhopa, Lepcha and Tiberkhad on the one side, and in 
the Manipuri group, Pwo Karen and Anam on the other. That thia is an 
archaic Tibetan variety appears from the forms and their diatribution,— 
rong, rok Lhopa, Lepcha; dong mountain, earth Anam, dung mountain 
Tiberkhad, country Mon, tong mountain Jili, Burman. The dental forms, 
however, may be referable to the qualitive sibilant root. 

Slone. 

The 1, r, root occurs with this application in Tibet in the Thochu gho-lo- 

Py eee ae ier See 

bested Seren is more common in the south with this application, 
than any other. It a all i a a neigh aes for 
mountain and earét—long, g, lun, lu, yok |= ung". 
It ia found im the u per Brahmaputra-Irawady band—Dophla to Sing- 
pho—in the WN anipuri, Yuma and Karen groups. : , 

Abor haa b e broad and slender vowels lung, ling; Manipuri has 
an n form, nung; the Burman k-yauk, k-yok is re arable to a form k-rauk, 
k-rok similar to the Lepcha rok earth. 


3. The Dental Root. 
arth. 
The Chinese ti, K-h., tin, ti K-t., tho Hok-kien, Hai-lam; tien land, 
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E-h.; tin, ti K-t., dunds tin to K-t., 18 allied to the Anam tho and dia, smd 
Kambojan deive. 

The Anam dat, Khyeng det, Mon te, and the Kol te, the, are of doubtful 
affinity. Similar forme of the aililo-dental root for large &c. occur, &. £. 
det Bodo, Inthe Anam dat dai, dai is the qualitive great, but dat may 
have been an older form. The Aryan desa, desh, may possibly be the orl 
ginal of det, dat. 


Mountain. 
Ses dental and sibilant root appears in general to be the qualitive, large 
f Stone. 


_ The Bhotinn do is probally a form similar to the sowthern dong, and 
ita etyraolugy must shore in the doubts that attach to it, The Auem da, 
thach, Maram w-tau, are also similar forma of the dento-sibilant root for 
jarge, ta, tai Chinese, dai Auam, tat M. Mishmi, tau Newar, da Garo. 


—— 


4. The Labial Root. 
Furth. 
The labial root is not applied to earth in Tibeton. 
Tn the south it oceursin the Mon-Anom family, Muthun, Dhimal, Abor, 
Kiranti—venerally in conjunction with another root. 
Mountain. 
The Gyarung te-vet, Thochu s-pyo’; indicate that the full form had « 


final k, t, und that the Manyak bi ia a contraction. 
In the south the rout i rare and the forme are different from the Ti- 
betun, Sinzpho having final —m, Manipurian and Nogaung -i- 
Stune. 


In Tibet, Manyak alone haa the labial, wo. 
The Mon-Kambujan group has it ina more archaic form, mok. In dis- 
tinet forme it ia alav fuund in Mra, Kasia and Urwon. 


From the rarity and the mode of distribution of the labial, the little 
connection between aeveral of the forms, and the identity of all with eur- 
rent forms fur greet, rowed, fut doc., 1b 18 evidently the same root ; and it 
waa probubly originally used as @ ei in all casea, asit still is in 
several of the names. Thos in the uthun ha-wan it follows ha earth 
(comp. greet wa Burm., la Singpho, rewnd pan Ahom, fat kwi-pan 
Gyarung); lai-pak Manipuri has the cormmon Maniparie root for eartit lai, 
followed by a form of the root for lurye which may be Manipuric (no 
qualitivea being included in the veuh.}, and is similar to the Lepeha phat. 
eurth, Gyarung ta-vet, Thoehu s-pya’ moundain, and to the form of 
the qualitive iu Abor bote, lurge, Tenge es tre ta~bit (==ta-vet 
yar.) fot, Manyok wa wr! round dx. and to the Mon-Kambojan ta-mok, 
tu-mo, stone (=ta-bok fiat Khari}, Manyak wo-bt. The Singpho bom 
bum, mounteen, ia the Lhotan lurge bom. Singpho itself hse pict ith, 
in Bodo phung, which ia the Man mnie form for wee phung. 

Kumi mue, moi mountain, Dhimal noi earth fe earth), Kiranti ba- 
kha, Abor mong are alaorimilar to current forma of the qualitive—ba lange 
Singpho, mon round Khent, pra lurge Thochu &e 
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The Kharia-pih mountain has the slender form applied to rg 
Khari itself as in. Tengsa, Thochu ond Chinese, and to fet inthe Lau fam, 





5 The Guttvral Root. 
Herth, Mountain. 


The guttural root is not Tibetan. It is found in that range of the south- 
ern vocabularies which has the greater pr ortion of archaic Himalaic and 
Indian vocablesa—Anam, on, Yuma, ¥ ‘Gatgetia &c. The most common 
forms khon, kon, kung, kang é&e. best adhere to the primery form—kunnu 
foc. Drav. ae 

ee 


The Horpa ga, Thochu gho, Takpa go, Gyarung gu, is not found in the 
south. itis ancbekly a com aratively late Neythie acquisition, The Dre- 
virian kan, kol, kolla, kallu haa distinct Seythic affinities, 


The qualitives for great, raved, fat, high, long—into many of the names 
for which, the same root enters—appeor to be used in the preaent clasa of 
words to some extent. The imperfection of the vocabularies is a bar to 
eur discriminating them from the substantive roots, with some of which 
they are phonetically identical. The words given for earth vary in their 
meanings from the mere soil, to land generally, to the earth aa a whole, to 
a particular coun‘ry &c., and it is quite possible that, in the wider ale 
tions, the qualitive great may have formed part of the name. That it 
abould occur in words for mountain ia more obvious. The same root oc- 
curs in names fur earth and stone, and the epithet /erge might readily be 
applied to rocks as well as mountains in the Tibeto-Himalayan region. 

n the names ha-ho, ha-jo, cha-ju, ha-chur, tok-song mountain (5), in 
which ha, cha, is the sibilo-aspirate root used for certh, land, the second 
element appears to be, without doubt, a Himelaiz qualitive for great, high, 
tall &e. su, thu, tho, sung, jo &e. (p. 30 to 32); andin the Deor. Ch. 
a@-tsu, Sgau Karen a-tsu, the same quulitive appears to be used a3 the 
root. 

The Manipuri ching, cheing, thing, are much closer to other forms of 
the sibilant root for /arge &c. than to any of the undoubted variations of 
the liquid root for mountain, earth, The adjacent Naga has the broad form 
chung, chong large. The Jili, Burman and Mru tong, tung, tung, 
shung mountain, may also be referable to this root. Tong again is so close 
to dong &c. that it unsettles its relationship also, me 

In lo-di (3) the slender form of the same qualitive follows the liquid 
root (large thi Garang. ti Lepcha &e.) 

The labial ia clearly the root tor large de. ; 

The moat common liquid root for earth, mountain and stone is phoneti- 
cally identical, in most of its variations, with the liquid root for great &c. 
But as this is necessarily the case whenever the same sound forms differ- 
ent roots, ench with several applications, it does not seem possible, with 
the present small vocabularies, to say if the identity be more than } honetic. 


External Relations. 


1 and 3, Earth, The pig cee aa, cha, ha, tha, zi certh is probably 
¢onnected archaically with the Chinese ti, tien, tin, tho, 
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an the Scythic alliance this root ia not common in the aibilant form, but 
if gi which is very prevalent, appears, from the gradations in seve- 
ralo to be in general a variation of the sibilant. Itis not Ugro- 
Fin in the all sibilant form. But Samoiede has the Tibetan form, jo, dacha 
fcc., Aino tui, toi, Jo tsu-tai, tai, zi, Korea ta-ti, The Japanese 
Korean are probably ee Turkiah has Sif, BGT, Zir, Vir, 4oc., Aino sirp 
kata, Korea chulu, chli, lilyi, Tangusian tura, tor, Turkish tor-pach dec., 
Monolian has cha-daar, yr é&c.; Votiak has mn-sem, 

Caucasian has sach, sech (Ugrian hill, Chinese earth) Osaetic ; di-cha, 
mi-tza (Fin) Georg. ; tzu-ta, tu-la, chu-ilah, somes chu-lu gx.) cheh, 
chy, mi-aa, mi-aa, b-a0 ve pede | Cane. p 

eythie forms are found, as usual, in Indo-F us iy The pure sibilant 
occurs in Zend ga, sao, The sibilo-liquid sir, ser, tor, turu ke, is repre- 
sented by the Celtic tir, dor, duar, Latin terra; and the labio-sibilant of 
ic and Caucasian by the Aryan mri-ti, ma mati, ma-ta é&cc. The 8clo- 
vonic family has sem-lya, sly ha ke., Zend semo, Sanskrit sima, 
Persian sam-in (syumn-it, shim- Kamsch.) 


Stone, The sibilant root is also pare stone in Chinese shi, The chia, 
sa’; in Seythic—Fin tachi-wi, zi-wn (ki-wi), er is (Permian), 

ath iahi (tai cartk), Aino shio-ma, Tungusian za, hy-sha, Yeniseian stish? 

Mongolian tscholo, tachila-chon, Turkish tschol, tash &c.; in Iranian sil-ex, 

shi-la, sila é.c.; string, stain, steen, stone &e.; in Caucasian i-zo, che-2o, 

hin-20, she-ru, Osaetic dor, durr (Tungusian tor earth). Semito-Africed 

Aa-daar, ha-zar, a-zar, gi-sha, 


Mountain, The same root is applied to Mountain in Fin mo-tschi, mo-zi 

( hill on are, ere Ugrian, is Perm (also stune), tachoi Perm (eysi, mu- 
ae u-sach, ech-sait : Samoiede aye, seda, soti foc.; Ye- 

Whelan dschii, chai : scheire syrr, kirr, * tu, tag é&c.; Ugrian 
(Wogul) Ait sal, M linn Aad? shili. 

Semitic has alao the dento-liquid of Scythic, tiru, taro, toira; serri Hara- 
£i, tulu Galla. 

Armenian has zori Ail, 

From these examples it appeara that the sibilant root is. one of the 
a Asiatic ones, and that the Tibetan torm associates itself with the 

Samoiede, Caucasian and Zend, shi, sa’, dacha, aach, as 

eo cc, and not ee Bcytho-lranian, Georgian and Semitic taula, 


tur, airi, sila &e 





2. The moat im root ia the liquid, of which the more archaie 
broad forma, lung, long, rok ke. are preserved in the South,—Tibetan hav- 
ing 14 ak an Aleman in ‘Thochn gees stone only, the form in earth. and 
mountain being alender. If the root be not the native liquid root for 


_ © The Turkish syrr, kirr suggests a connection between the sibilo- 
liquid and the gutturo-liquid root—the latter being common to Scythic, 


Tado-Euro ee Semitic and Dravirian., Scythic,—gora 
apy kono-ny Yeniseian (which has also kai, chat 


a ker-as Bee gate, 
i); Indo-Eur. —gora, kore, gura Sclavonic, gor Celtic, Sanskrit ; : 
Caucasian kur-sh; banistie wat, frie Sees Pio, Der cane 
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great dc. (pp. 31, 32)—the forms being, to a greatextent, identical—it 
has few external affinities. This circumstance is strongly in favour of the 
eibilant being the substantive Himalaic root, and the liquid being merely 
the qualitive large &c. 

In the Scythic alliance the liquid root appeara to occur only in two dia- 
lects of Ugrian, loch Ostiak mountain, rok earth Wolga. 


4, The labial is a Seytho-Iranion and Caucasian root for Hurth, Stone, 
Mountain, but it does not appear to have any connection with the Tibeto- 
Burman forms. 

Mountain, One of the most widely spread varieties for mountain is 
the labio-liquid. Seythic—ware, wuori, Fin panda, wan-da, ponda, wwa- 

un,pel, pal-ta, Mill mar, moli-ma Ugriin, mari, mony-mon-ai, borr, bre 

amoiede, buri, ne—buri Aino, urra, uro Tunrosian, u a, Olu (Av! bol-duk, 
bori) Mong., mar-on Turkish, mar Agi! Yeniseian. | Caucasian mehr, 
meer, bil, pil, du-bura, bir-d. Indo-European par-ya, par-bat; berg, 
bare; biarg &c.; mons. Dravirian varei, male, baru, par-ta; Australian 
ea-birik, wari-at, mur-do; Indonesian bulu, palu. 

A gee eben is found in Circassian buch, bukodu (earth bak Lea 
gian, bach Yeniseian, ma, mag, myg Ugrian, tor-puch Turkish) and Mala~ 
gasy vohi-is, buhi-tra &c. 

Earth, Seythic,—ma, mu, mag, my, myg Ugrian, pan, pany, biny, bach 
henge Drav. puda-vi, pulo-va.. Nilotie—barr Tumali, aes baru Dan— 

ali &c, 

Stone. pai, pui, po, phi, pi, Samoiede, poi-nah Aino; vatu, batu Mala 
a7; wari-at, ‘walang, alti bura, maramo, &c. Austzalian, &e, oat 





Names or Pants or tae Bony. 


Head, Hair. Eye. Ear, 
1 Bhotian wr. m-zo Wr. Pai mig = r-ma 
2 Horpa gho s-pu mo nyo 


hom-pp = kan nukh 
4 Thocha ka-pat { fons 


ol Pest bro aati 
muni ha-pi 


me-long ne-blop 


4 Gyarung = ta-ko ; 
5 Manyak = wali Sf awl 
6 Takpa ekti =f 
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Afouth. Tooth. Hand, Foot. Bone. Shin, 


1 kha BO lhe-pa r-kang-pa rua—po pog-ape 
kha a0 lango kango ru-ko fa 

2 ya evo Tha ko re-Ta pela 

3 crukh swe jipa jako = ri-pot)=— ra-fil 

4 ti-kke ti-swe fa-yak fa-mi aya-rhu fi-dri 


5 ye-ba phwi’ lap-ehé lip-ehé mo-khu  g-za’ 
6 kha wa la lei = ros-pa = piyekh 


Head. 

1. The guttural~root connects Bhotien, Horpa, Gyarung and Takpa. 
Tt is RE , cike, ug-ol, ug-om, Yeniseian koi-ro ke. Ths Gyarung 
‘form is prevalent in Abor, and the Nega-Yuma elle Mish=i haa m- 
kau, kou. The Tekpe grok is found in Manipuri kok (Limlu tha-gek}, 
Tt has been communicated—by the Naga fam. apparently—to Mele and 
Urzen, ku-pe, ku-k; kho Nameong, fa-ko Tengea, (ko Aur’), fa-ko-lak 
Nogaung, m-ku-ra Mishmi, kho-ro Bodo, kha Karen, keu Champhune, 
kui uppa, a-kao N. Tangkhul, o-kao 8. T., lu-ga Khyeng, a-kiu 
Sok, khang Muthun (kho Agr), khang-ra Joboka (kho hair), [kra hair 
Bhotian é&c.], khong Burm. wr., ghaung sp. negra Jili. 

It ia a:ao applied to the Aair ko Nogaung, ku engea, kho Mithun, kwa 
Khari, kin Deoria Chutio. 

2, The Thochu kapat is one of the peculiar vocables of this dilect. It 
appears to be Scytho-Iranisn, and to have no Ultrainds-Gangetic repre- 
re Tha Waaral li to be fthe Seythi i 

a. @ ok wue-lli appears to be an exazople of the Beythic tiquir 
root. The Dhimal pu-ri iy revived deems it, faeiih Khari elim kee the 
seme slender form. The broad one is found in the Manipuri gr., a-lu, lu, 
Yuma Iu, Thu, a-lu, Ahom ru, and Magar mi te-ln, (but the last may be talu, 
Drav.). The broad form appears tobe that of the Lau family, in which the 
common form, ho, hus, seems to be a polpsey, e the ey root pre- 
served in Ahom. It is also applied to heir in that fom. See Harr. 

This rect for Aead is found in the forma Jong, ron, rung, ru, lom, attach- 
ed to the names for the eye and ear in come dialects. Nall oa has 
me-long (eye of heed, me is the root for eye), Taying Mishmi mo-lom, 
Garo mok-ron. For ear Abor has nya-rang, no-rung, Mishmi na-A-ru. 

4, The dental and sibilant root ia common im the South for Acad. (See 
Hair 3.). 

Hutr. 


= ore two prevalent terma, pu Aeir in general, and kro that of the 
1. The labial ig fownd in all the vocabularies. The form pu connects 
Bhotion, Horpa, iat and Takpa. The Thochu hom and Monyak 


Mui are exception 
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The root is Chinese, mo Kwanetune, fah, mau Kwan-hwa, bo &e. in 
other dialecta. Itis also Scythic. 

The term is rare in the south. Dhirac] hasthe Manyak form mui tu. The 
Tablung Naga min, Sak ku mi (ku head), Garo ka-man, Bodo kho-mon, 
are probably of distinet Chinese origin. The Naga min resembles the 
Chinese word for face min, and the Kwan hwa pin (Kwangtung pan) the 
hair on the temples. Kiranti has moa and Gurung moi. 

Applied to the head it occura in Singpho bong, in the compound Bur- 
man chhan-bane, s’ha-ben Aair, in Songpu pi, Maram a-pi, Moreng ehd- 
pi, in Sunwar ‘ae and Magar mi talu, 

The Kol bu, buho, bohu Avad (ub, up hair) moy be Tibetan. 

2, kra occurs in all the vocabularies save yak. The Thochu form, 

ong, is exceptional. The root, if the guttural, may be Scythic, kar-m 

in, kar-nu Aino, The guttural is an element in words for the beard in 
Yeriseian and Tungusian. 

This root elso is not common in the south. It occurs in Singpho kara, 
and with the acme head in Gurung kra, Mishmim-kura, Bodo khoro, 
and Manipuri ta-kolak. 

From the disposition of Bhotian to merge the prefix in the rovt, kra is 
probably a contraction of ka-ra. In the Thochu g-rong theroot has a form 
similar to the Anam long; ph-rum Ahom, ph-om Lan, Siam; In 
Khyeng, ta-lu Tung-thu. In some of the Southern forms the first element 
is not a def. pref., but the guttural root, and the Tibetan k-,-¢ may also 
be radical, e. g. ta~ko-lak Manip.=s—k-ra Bhot., m-ku-ra Mishmi &ec. 

§. The Bhotian ta, Manyek tsi and Thochu fa-chu, is also Scythic,— 
ats, at 4c. Fin—aond Chinese, Kwan ® tsz hair of the upper hi 
(Manyak tsi), su beard (4a-chu Thocha). he Chinese thau, san, saa 
may be also connected with the Tibeto-Ultraindian dental and sibilant 
roots for hair snd Read. 

In the south it ia the most common term; but the source of some of the 
forms appears to have been a broad archaic vocable early introduced by 
the Mon-Anam family, Kazbojan sok, Mon tok, sok, thwot, suet, Keren thu 
Kasia shuin. This form is allied to the Thochu chu.  Mikir has chu, and 
Namsang Naga ka-cho (—Thochu ka-chu), Mulung su, Dhimal to (mut 
a beat Mishmi thong, Lepcha a-chom, and Newar son, 

he Bhotian ta ap to be related to the common Irawadi form. Mi- 
jhu cham, Angami tha, Burman chhan, s’ha; lu-sam Khyeng (Iu head), 
a-sham Kami, sham Kumi, Mru; Sunwar chang, Magar chham, Limbu 


tha-gi. 

Tt ia also one of the most common southern names for the head. Anam 
mang song, thu, Naga sang, Angami @-tau, Abor mi-tu-b, mi-tu-k, tu+ 
ku, fa-tau, Toung-thu 4a-tu, ta; gu-toh Lhopa, a-thi-ak Lepcha, 

Limbu, tang Kiranti, tho-bo Murmi, chhon Newar. 

The Chinese thau, shau, may have been the original of both a and u 

forms for head, hair, Anam hos the derivative dau Agad. 
Eye. 

1, The Inbial root is found in all the dialects save Thochu. The slen- 
der form connects Bhotian with ig ag Manysk. While these slen- 
der forms preserve the final guttural, the Horpa mo preserves the vowel 


of the Chinese form,—muk Ewang-tung, mo Kwaon-hwa, mok, ma, 
bd in other dialects, 


The labial rovt is common in the Scythic vocabuleries aa applied to the 


14 Vol. HEL 
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Heed, Hair, Beard, Face, Mouth, Lip, Teeth, Nose, ond Ear, but it is 
either in the pure labial form, or with a liquid or aivilant final, r, 1, n, a. 
The guttural occurs in the Ostink wai-mik face. The Japanese me, ma- 
nako eye, are related tothe Chino-Tibetan root; face is o-mote. 

3. ¢ Thochukan is the common Chinesengan, Kwang-tung dsc, (yen 
in Kwan-hwa). 

The Brahui and Dravirian khan, kan, appecra to have been derived 
from the Thoehu form of the Chinese root. The Turkish kar appears to 
be also connected with the Thochu and Dray. form. 

The Manyak moi and Takpa me appear to be referable to the slender 
form mik, myek ; moi isexplainable a3 min from ming, mik. The form 
min ia found in Mru, miin Mijhu Mishmi, Singpho, Dhimal, Angami, 
and several Yuma dialects, mi, me, a-mi, Karen me, Khyeng mi-u-i ; min 
appears to be an archaic form of the root, as it isapplied ‘to face in Chi- 
nese mien, min, Abor ming-mo (eye a-ming), aud probably in other 
Tibeto-Ultraindian divlects. The word fuee ia not included in the short 
yocabularies. 

The form in t, d, occurs in Lhopa mi-to, mi-do (also mig), Miri a-mi-da, 
N. deep “ear a-mi-cha. As —ta, -do, ia a Lhopa postix (gu-tok head, pomg- 
do egg &e.) the root may here have the contracted form. But mito may da 
mit vocalised. Kyan has me-et, me-to, The Bhotian form mik, mig is the 
moat common Ultraindo-Gangetic. 

The broad Mon-Anam mot, ka-mot, po-mot, mat, Kuki mut, appears to 
be a distinct importation by that family. It is directly reforable to the 
Chinese mok, muk. The form mak is also found in Champh, a-msk, 
Garo rmuk-ar, Bodo mag-on, and Kiranti mak. Naga haa te-nok. 

The Déoria Chutia muku-ti appeara to have the Chincee nuk (ti is 
the Takpa form of the dental posttix). 

The rung myek isfound in Burman, myek-cht, myet-si. 

The Aor niet, vagra pa fe te-nik appears to bea modification of a 
similar form. It ia foond in Lou pa-ned, and Pn gene, pa-nek, 

The form met, med, has been received by the Kol dialects. 

The common ta of the Lau fam. appecra to be from mi-to Lhopa, mi-da 
Miri, mat-ta Shan. Face is na ta, in Nameang than, 

The Takpa long ( Mead 3) of me-long, is found im Taying Mishmi mo- 
Jom, ma-lam, Garo mok-ron, mak-ar, (See also Eur). 


Ear. 


1. na Bh. wr., and Manyak, nyo H ne Gyarung and Takpa, sre 
connected. The Thochu ges a Ak ie peeeall O fill sociale sara ok 
the same root. If 0, it is neither Chinese nor Scythic with the meaning ear. 
Chinese has rh, ro, ngi, li, i; Kamschatkan illa, yel—uth, all-od, il-yud ; Can- 
casian én, in, lai &e.; Indo-European ohr, ur, aur—ia, or—eil; African ilai, 
iroi, ulu—t, wil-ge, mia-Tru, noo, no-f. 

In some lan es the ear derives ita name from its resemblance to a 
leaf. In the a ne-b-lap ear, ag is leaf. As the Tibetan na doea 
not closely resemble the ic and Chinese roots for ear, it appeara to 
be itself an older application of the same root for day. Dh. lo-ma, Hor- 

ba-ld. In Manyak it has n (as in the word for ear) sy Sa Bokpa has 
nui. In the south ne, na, lai occur, as well as other | forms. In the Manipuri 
‘na ia the common form, and in some of the dialects the forma for 

if’ and ear correspond, e, ¢, Songpa nhui leq, a-nhu-kon evr ; Cham- 
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phung sing-cu leaf, khu-nu ear; Kapwi oa leaf, ko-na eer; Angami 
po-nye leas, a-nye ear. 

” The Chinese yip, ip, ye lea’ is perhaps a softened form of an archaic 
root similar to the Tibetan nip, lap &e. 

The Burman rwek leaf’ (yuet sp.) and the Karmbojaa si-lok ave ar- 
chaic fortes with final k for p, as in the Thochu oukh ear. 

The Tibetan root is very common in the south, mostly in the = form— 
Singpho, Naga gr., Manipuri gr., Yuma gr., Karen, Burman, Nipal er. 

The o, u, form: of Horpa nyo and Thochu nukh, is found in Kumi kw- 
no, Khyeng hno, ka-nhau, Lepeha a-nyo-r, Sunwar uo-pha; while the 
eormmon Naga form is ma, Khari has fi-nhaun, Nogaung te-neung end 
Tengsa ée-lanu. 

The slender form of Gyarung and Takpa 2, is found in Angami a-nye, 
Litabo ne-kho, ; 

The Mijhu Mishmiing, Maram in-kon and Mikir in, an, are peculicr 
variations of the slender form. 

Tn the Dhimal nhe-tong, tons appears to be the Tibeto-[ltrainda den- 
tal postfix asin Tib. me-trg flower, men-to Takpa, Lhopa me-do eye, 
Abor lam-te road &e. It ovcura with the same form in the Dhimal si- 
tong tsoth, and in the Garo lha-tong tooth, ho-tong mowth. 

The root for ear is combined with the liquid root (for head probably), in 
some dislects. nio-rone Dophla, nya-rung, no-rang Abor, Lepcha a-nyo-r. 

Taving Mi bani kas na-kru and #-kru-na (-kura Aead), icerge na-ku 
(ku head , Garo na-chil, Songpu a-nhu-kon, Tangkhul «-kha—na, ¢—kha- 

sa, na-ko-r, Khoibu kha-na, Limbu ne-kho, Magar na-kyep. 

arg has na—mil and Aka na-bar. In the } ipal gr. a labial postfix 
ja frequent, but it appears to be the definitive -in seme instunces,—na—ba 
Kiranti, na-pe Murmi, nai-pong Newar, na-be Gurung, ne-pha Sunwar 
(uc-ve Lhopa). 
Tf na &c, were originally leaf, these compounds were probably “leaf of 
toe head”. 

The Bodo kho-ma, Gara ma-chor, Kasia #+kor appear to have only the 
word for dead, the root for ear bing dropped. (In the Mon-Anam comp. 
vou., kor &c, is treated aa the rout for eur, improperly as I now think). 

°* am-cho Bh, sp. This term appears to be exceptional in Tibet, 
Scrpa has ¢ fuller form am—chuk. This appears to be also on ancient 
Tibetan word for leaf. Itis found in some of the Naga dialects, pau- 
chak, hu-chak, phum-yak, (pan &c. is tree), Deoria Chutia chin. 

The Tengea und Nogaung am is probably a contraction of the Tibetan 
am—cha. nT iinet gives nam—cho as the Bhotion term, from which it 
would appear thet nam is a form of na, nap, lap é&e. 

The Lau family has hu, Lung-khe hua, which appear to be modifications 
of the 1, r, n, root for ear, Zea’, the liquid sometimes becoming aspirate in 
the Lau fam. Inthe sameway the Gurung lou leaf'is hau in Newar ; 
and the sp. Bhotian hyo-me appears to be a softening of lo-ma. 

Mouth. 

1. The Bhotian kha, Takpa kha and Gyarunz ke are connected. The 
Horpa yais probably a rp of kha, and the Manyak ye is referable to it. 

The root is Chinese and also ° Ss —kau Kwan-hwa, hou Kwang-tang. 

It is not common in the South. Songpu aka, Kumi uk-kha, Taying 
Mishrni ta-khu, ka-kwen, Aka gam [Garo wa gam feoth], Bodo khou-ga, 
Garo lio tong (pha tong tooth). 
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2, The Thochu dzukh is perhaps the same root—as the sibilant and den- 
tal found in several of the southern dialects, Naga gr. tun, chu-sim, Ma- 
nipuri chil, Kuki taung, Garo ko-sak, Kaosin sfin-tur, Maram ma—thu, 
Murmi, Gurung sung, Sunwar so, Kirantidoh, Chepan mo-thong, Shan 
theot, Heou Karen tha kho (kho head). With the labial final it is found in 
Ahom and Khamti sup, sop. 

The root is Scythiz and Chinese. Fin su, sun, sum, Ugrian shob, shus 
&e,; Chinese sul, choi ke. Bee Tooth, 

3. The moat common root in the South is the labial. Abor na—pang, ne- 
pane, Naga gr, to- pang, ta-bang, ¢u-pin, amu dhapucal tl tHE Kumi la-baung, 

hyeng a-hmaung, “puri gr. ma-mon, cla—mun, kha-mar, kha-mor, 
8. Tongkhul, Khoiba, Maring mur; Lepcha «-bong, Limbu mura. 

This rootappears to be Mon-Anam origin,—pak Lau pr., meng, 
mieng Anam, pan, /a—mon-pan Mon; Ka boar, Kambojan mat, Nicobar 
minoe. 

The labial root is Scythic—o-m, ha-mun, a-ma, a-man, Mongol, w hence 
probably the Mon-Anam pan &e. 

Sinepho has nin newop, Jilineng, N. Tangkhul ania, §.T. onia, 


Burman nhup, nkok, Pwo Karen no’ Sak ang-si, Mru naur Mijhu Mish- 
mi njyut, Magar nger; Chong a 
The root is Scythic nyan é&c. Samoie 
Tooth. 
1. The Bhotian so and Horpa syo are related. The Thothu snd Gya- 


rung ia probably the archaic form. ‘The Manyak phwi end Tskp2 wa’ may 


either be referable to it or to the latial root for mewth. 

This vocable is the Chino—Scythic root for mowth. Chin. smi, ch’hai, chai. 
Fin su, sun, srura dc. Ugrian shus, tos, shob de. [Sclavonic alao has end J. 
It is tooth in Turkish tish, tuach éc., Samoiede tipe, tip, Ostiak tiwn. 

It is not very common in the South, unless it varies to the lalial, Mijhu 
Mishmi tsi, Anam si, Burman swe, thwa, Pwo Koren thwa, Murmiswa, 
Garang sak, Magar syak, Chinglo shia, Lhop ach. 

Several of the farms atrongly resemble those of the sibilant and dental 
root for mouth, head, kwer (Hair 3), and the root is probably ultizately 
the same. Comp. ths Mon-Anom sok hair; Abor mi-tnk, Lepeha a- 
think Aewd; Garo ko-s:k, Sunwar so mouth; Gurung sak, Magersyak, 
Bhotinn my haga - ‘ , 

2 [ubiols are more ecormmon, Singpho wa({Takpa wa), Naga vo 

, ta—plin, ta-bu, pha, ta-phn, Alexipycs ar a-Va, a eis Korey 

ui; Garo pha tomy, Aka phi, Daphla fig, (Manyak phwi), Abor - 
, Binmese fan, rapes a tim—hang; Sgeu Karen me, Yuma a—pha, 
fa a ho-o; Lepeha a-pho, Limbu he-bo, Newar wa, Milchanang bung. 

The root is identical with the labial one for mowth, In Seythic len- 

ages alao it is used for teoth,—Ugrian pane, pin, pon-’, pan-ki. 

3. Mijhu Mishmi lan, ln. &. Tangkbul ala-ra, Anam rang. 

This exceptional term is probably the liquid root for Aead, which also 
occurs attached to roots for ear, eye, &e. 

4. The Lau khiau, khiu, Jii kong, Kiranti kang, are probably related 
to the guttural roots for mowth or head. The Sunwar kryu may be con- 
nected with the a: root for Aead, hatr. 

5. Kapwinga, Tung—-thu t¢-nga, Maram a-gha, Manipuri ya, Song- 
pu nai, Mon ngeok, ngeat,nget, This vocable is chines sgh brane. 
tung, yo Kwan-hwa. 
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Hand. 


1, The final guttural connects the Bhotinn lar, lanzo and the softened 
Gyarung yak. The Horpa tha and Takpa la are probably contractions of 
the Bhotian form. Tha Manyak lap ap to be a distinet archaic form, 
as a aimilar form is applied to the juot i 

This form ia the same that is used for leaf, and it is also found in 
southern languages with both meanings. Gurung lap-fa Aund, Murmi, 
Newar lup-te leas’. 

The -k form is an archaic variety of the same root, aa it is also current 


a ae has both meanings in Scythic aleo. The Bhotian form resem- 
bles lag-ol Upgrian, i-lik Turkish, Aand. 

#, The Thochu jipa is peculiar, 

1, The common ‘Tibetan root is lent in the South Lhopa ln—pa, 
Abor e-lag, Aka lak, Naga dak, chak, yak, Garo jak, chak-reng, Mrung 


ak. 
ai gel to leta, Burman lak, let, Mru rot, Lepeha ka-liok. 

The Manyak -p form occurs in Mijhu Mishmi yop, and Gurung lap-te, 

§. Tengsa fa—khat, Nogaung fa-kha, Khari tv-khet, Manipon er. 
khut, kut, a-khui, kuit, hut, Lungke kut, ek ket, Kumi kok, a-ku, 
ka, Kami a-ku, Sak f-ku, + i kuth, Hodo a-khai, Dhimal khur 
‘Ahom kha, Chepang kut-pa, Magar but pink, Limbu puk, ¢a-phe, Kiran- 
ti chuku-phema, Changlo godang, Milchanang god, pot, 

4. Jili ta-phan, Songpu ban, horeng cha-ben, Maram van, Champhung 
a-pan, Luhuppa pang; Angamia-bi ( fovt a-phi, w-phi), Sunwar g-wi; 
Lou fam. mu, mo, TH. 

Chinese words for hand and foot are found in some of the Ultraindian 
vocabularies, that for hand ey in bome applied to the fev, and that for 
foot to the hand. Hand shaun hwan-hwa, hwang-tung; Finger shou, chi, 
a; Foot tau Kwan-hwa, tauk Awang-tunp. ; 

Taying Mishrmi thyoa, a-tua, Auam tay, Ka dei, Mon tway, tai, Kasia 
k-ti, Karen tahu, Toung- thu au, teu, Deorm Chutia otun. 

Bunwar ta-b-le. (Bee Foot.) ao 


wi ae Bhotian kang, kango, Horpa ko, is the Chinese root keuk, 
oh, kha. 

®. The Manyak lip-che and Takpa le-mi, have the same liquid root 
that is also a nhed to fegf'-eer, hand. 

(8. TheThochu jako appears to be Turkish, ajak. 

‘4. The Gyarong te-mi, and Takpa mi of le-m, may be connected with 

Chinese po, a footstep. ; 

‘1. Manipuri khong, Singpho la-gong, Jili tak-khyai, N. Tangkhul 
a-kho, C. T. o-kho, 8. T. a-ke, Kapwi ki, Maring i oe oh Ein ang, 
Karen kho, khang, sn gg han, Anam kon, kang, | iu-kho, Kumi 
a-kok, a-kauk, Mro khouk, Khyeng ka~ko, Dhimal kho koi. Anam chen, 
kon, kang, Kambojan ite Mon : 

2. Garo cha-p-lap (cha-kreng hand), Lhopa kang-lep, 
The Naga cha, tchya, da, ta-ching, ¢ , fa-taung, pot: Pree 
nak teng, Sak «-tar, Lau fam. tin, ten, Mon thsihn, Lepeha ae 
have the root used for hand. The Nogaung ta-tsung foot is faithtal 
to the Chinese teu, teuk foot. The Lau and Mon forms appear to be of 
Naga derivation, 


Doin 
lok, 
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Mulung and Tablang yah-lan (yak-lan finger, yak hand). 

(aro ja-chok, chnp-lap (chak-reng hand, ] leaf’). 

Taying Mishmi m-grang, m-groh, Burman khre, khye, Kiranti w-khuro. 
Mijhu Mishmi m-p-la, ‘Abor a-le, Singpho la-gone. 

Murmi bu-le, Newar pa-h, Gurung JAe-le, Magar mi-hil, Sunwar 


ih. 
The Tibetan lac Rand is found as foot in Aka laga, Lepcha diang-hok 
Limbu lang-daphe, Murmi ba-le. 7 an 
4, Anzami a-phi, v-phi, Koreng cha-pi. 
Maram, Songyu, Luhuppa pha, Champhung a-phai, Bodo ya-pha, 
Khoibu wang, Kyau pat. 
Bone. 


The old Bhotian rus-pa is found in Takpa roa-pe and without the auffix 
in Magar, Sunwar and malty The current ru-Ae ia found in Manyak 
ru-khu and Manipuri a-ru-hav, The Gyarung sya-rbu is also Manipun 
sa-ru. The Lau duk, nuk is probably referable to the Manyak form. 





Names oF Fawrcy axp Soctan Retations. 
ioe small vocabularies only contain the names for Man, Father and 
other. 

Man ja miin Bhotian, mi’ in Takpa, end ¢#r—mi in Gyorung. Horpa hee 
azih, Thochn ni, and Momyak chhoh. [tis probable that the ia aih is 
masculine and not generic, a4 it occurs with a masc. power in the Manyak 
nea-zi and Thoehu zyah bull, Mi is common in the Ultraindo-Gangetic 
vooubular.es. 

lat, generically, as in Bhotian ond Gyarung, varying in form to bi, wi,— 
e.g. Newar mi eng matt, mise momen, Burman sami girl, Singpho si-wi 
girl, Garo mi-chek wife, Miri mi-yeng wife, mi-mo woman, Bodo bi-hi 
wife, bi-ma mother. - 

, With a feminine application. Kasia mi mother, Khamti me girl | Dhi- 
mal be-jan boy), Misha min women, Siam tua-mi fem. of animals (tus— 
po males), Mishmi k-mai woman, Anom mai, fem. of birds, Mikir a-pe 
tem. of animala &c. 

The sibilant has a masculine application in the Bodo bi-shai hushand ; 
Siamese chai, Khamti sau men; Kumi tchau man, Pwo Karen p-sha man. 
The N. Tangkhul pa-sa and Kasia pen-so man 18 probably also masc. 
and not reneric. The Manyak chhoh ts a cognate root, (comp. cho Ostiak). 

The Thochu na ia Chinese nan, nen, man (vir), lang Ausband. The 
root.ocuurs with the mase. power in the Bhotian pa- father and it ia 
very common in the Ultrainde-Gangetic vocabularies as a masculine root 
al reghlecyp ee = ras oe animals. 

wo y futher is pha in Bhotian wr., pala ap a-pa in A, 
Manyak aud Takpo, ta-pe Gryarung and 1 in ‘Phochu. That for pl 
is a-ma in Bhotian, Horpa, Manyak and Tukpa, to-mo in Gyarung and 
ou in Thochu, ‘The Bhotian maze. and fem. roota, posttixes and prefixes 
in b, p, vandin m, are the same words a3 those for futher and mo- 
ther. In the southern vocabularies they are almost universal with similar 
meanings and functions, and with various changea of form. In several 
af the dialects they are now detinitives abaolute a8 in Bhotian. The mase. 
application of ba, pa, fa, ve, bi, be, bo, bu &c, and the fem, of ma, mo, 
miu, mi, me, dv. is common to most formations in the world, and must 
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Lave been coeval with the gt of human speech. [See App. Father, 
Mother). 1n some families, however, m is masc., and b &ec. fame [Bee 
Dravirian Comp. Voe., App. to chap VJ. 

The Tibetan mi man ia probably connected with the Seythic masculine 
root of the same form, generic words for the apecies being generally cog- 
note with masc. and not with fem. roota. Ugrian hoa mia, mea, maz, man 
écc. for kushanal, man. 

The peculiar Thochu words ai Father, ou Muther, are Seythic,—ai Fa- 
ther Ugrian, ava Mother Turkish. 

The Chinese nu, neu, na, woman, female, does not appear to occur in the 
Tibetan vocabularies, but it has been received into several of the Ultrain- 
dian. Gerard however gives aue Bhotian. 

The Chinese fem. tai, taz (contined to Hirds in Kwan-hwa) ia found in 
Horpa s'~me girl, and ia common in the south, 

Mascutine Names, 


1. The Labial Root 
mon male Chin. K-h, id. (cattle, K-t. 
fu father, husband K-t., K-h. 


phu, pu Anam 
phua man (vir), hushand, Siam, 
pie: po male Bhot. sp. 


i i hit 
ph, ather, male Bhot. wr. 
pa- Pe her Bh. ap. 
i-pa yy Bhot. wr., Horpa, Manyak, Takpa, Lhopa, Murmi, 
Kapwi, Maram, N. Tangkhul, Muthun, Joboka; Mon. 
ta—pa Gyarung. 


: ather Lau fam. 
BL Nae 


» Hambojan. 
ipo » Alezome A " ; 
a-pu », Hongpu, Koreng, Tengsa, Angami. 
ark i » Kum. 
i » Champhung. 
bo » hyeng. 
ba—bu » Abor. 
ie - pail a 
a i] & 
lie Caagh 
sing-pho sas sah Wen ; 
pong male (an.) Namsang, wa-pong pat. uncle, Mijhu. 
#-pho brother oy 
poh man Kumi. 
tua-phu male {an.) Siam 
wa father Singepho. 
va » wil, B 


Dhimal. 
meres Sra Karen, "Tangkhul, Koibu, Mra, Kasia, Chepang. 
h= 
See oo Mane kbal, Fabiano 
Mulung 
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ae Teen Pwo ki Toung-th 
0 Kren il. 
kapha =, ‘Lun “Rhe, ; 


phe-ai ,, M. 
phae /ahaestig 
a-phe on “s 


aes Kami 


’ Magar. 
a-pai male Mijhu M. (fovwl). 
ke-pai father = i 


a-bho  ,, Mrung. 
a-va ” pabepEe. 


a—ba 9 ae , a Toung-thu, Serp2. 
Limabu 


ba-ve ,, Banwar. 
bi-pha male id lad 


pha (ira Burman. 
Lays himal.. 
mi man Kuki. 


WT n Taying. 
2, The Liguad Rest. 
nan male Chin. K-h., = 


=r me 1” 
lang hasfand si 
nam male Anam. 
na man Thochu. 
Pitan don Bingpho (eya daugh 
Sinn. o (sya daughter). 
det may oet - sgn 
je- amatle ai fala ( Taying. 
la fo i Bi o E b. + 
dan-kha : (an) Dh final ? 
ma-Tan-ma = pple M-ya-ma, Ba-r-ma. 
pera man § Karen. 
ph-lai mele  (elephonts). Siam. 
t-rai ” ANT 
k-lang man rae 
ka-ren ” [= Xh-yeng]}. 


Ti-jan - vir, Newar (mi-sa women). 
cn ” Toung-thu. ( 
T-kn = Mon. 

leng husband Burm. 

len-ja oo mele = Magar. 
Epa-lone aT Mijhu. 

Tu ” Man., male Taying. 

Mon. 


k-loun 
tmi-lo 
nio—lo 
Ae-loe 
lu 
m=rl 
mu—TW 
ma—To 
ruot 
loh 
Iu-hi 
é—TOnE 


Si-long = 


ly 
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snit Karen. 
anes) 
a. 
ian Ka 
“ Burman, Sak. 
1 Mru (= N-ru). 
- sunwar. 
Jjather Anam 
male (small an.) Kumi. 
» (birds), 
is 7 in, 
si-long 
Lae Anam 


ay LE 


dazh-po Aushand Bhot. (Gerard). 


o : + Rab.}. 
eh ~ diitchagane: 
chagha a Tiberkhad, 
lago - Changlo. 

3. The Sililant Root. 
zih Tritt Horpa. 
ehhe - Manyak. 
chong i Anam 
Ae-tehong sav Mijho 
chai = Siam 
sau Khamti 
tchiau se Kumi. 
cha Sather — Anam 
bi-shai husband Bodo. 
jik-se ” aaro. 
tho male (many an.) Burm. 
thi 7 |) _ os 
thuk ” (an.) IMhamti. 
duk 4 F Anat : 
p-tin arge an.) Kumi. 
pasa aj mete N. Tangkhul. 
pen-s0 ” Fasie. 
mena “ Silouws. 
i jather Anam 
de n " 

4. The Guttural Foot. 
kung male Chinese K-h., ib. (an) E+t. 
kang > inanimate } - 
hong (birds) K-h. 
hiung » Kt. , 
yiong yy »  Shang-hai, 


70 
kéo'n 


a-fu 
t ja-ke 
ii-k-ae 


ul 


kee 
c-Eso 


ein 
ma 
fu jm 


ee, eye 


a-m03 
fai-Tad 
mo-b-j 


ea-Ta0 
moi-ba 
VO 

min 
ma 

bi-m 
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manc. principle in nature Ch. 
Wir Siam 





mate, ies: Bhot. (Gerard). 
Austand Bhat. 
Nos 
mi-che 
patsraa ts Bkot. (G 


poll. chek—=jik generic). 
Tberkh., 

father * ” oT berEh. 

mule 


Mice. 
Milch.. 


Frurmine Tamra. 
1. The Lana! Root. 
ona Chinese K-t. 
ale K-h. 
9» (ti.) 


wea. 
Eien and pret. Dhot. 
ot, Herp. Many. 
Nu Se far Ines 
ye wife Bhot. 





Takp., Dhim., Gere, Gurang. 





fem. Changi (Gyar.). 
mye oy 
43 Anom 
woman Mori, = 
rm. (an.) burm. 
# ” eo Garo. 


7 


nope Jem. 


mother Bodo. 
(an.) Dhim. 


sle phants) Siam, 


don bu 
aI 
rei 
me 
mis 
fus—mnia 
Tia 
bean 
a—Te 
P50: 09 
na—bi 


meai-im2 
cpa 


wife 
OT | cal 
mother Burm. 


1 fas fam. Anat 
Siam 

oh Lf an.) 81 
woman Saying 
girl Dhim. 
fem, (an.) Mikir. 
wife. 
elaer sister Teying (na-fo elder brother’). 
girl = Bingph 

mother Anam 

fem, oman, Mijbn, 

Jem. (birds) Anam, 

jem. Burm. 


mother Tengsa. 


120... 


M. 
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naa mother Ator. 
nae »  Taying 
2. The Liguid Root. 
nil jem. Chin. K-t. E-h. 


Te " " i 
ne io K-h. 
nu woman Anom 





a—me mother Bhot. (Gerard), 
ans » Aka. 
g=nil ” Nega, Manpuri pr. 
enw rH FT] 
nu-nw i" Mijha 
now a i 
num-saya eae: 


TIT -6a. enh 


nil » (an) a » excl, 
mang momen Siam 
Tana muither Miri. 


ne-ka = fein. ot 4 
miveng wife, girl " 


ing jem. Stim. 
riety mother Nemsasne. 
oe ie (22) 5 
ay 
3. The Sitilant Rect. 
tai = Chin. B* 
‘ani 
tere, (birds) A, ~h. 
#-me a orpa. 
ne-rea toomman Grerog. 
am—cho woman Bhot. (hho? man Meny.). 
a—zhim sistir elder Bhot., 
sing? uw it 
jo jem. van.) Dhim. 
jong mather Blikir. 
hi-n-jo woman Boda, 
mi-chek wife Gero (jik-se husd.). 
the es Anam, 
ta-si fem. an.) Ta 
ai—wi girl Siteohs ver s-Wi, comp. sing-pho. 
bi-hi aa Bods. 
hi-nio 


o deste Sinep 
oe girl eet (s'-me Eorpa). 


ruse woman Tewar. 
4, The Guttural Root. 
Ewen Chin. K-t, fem. principle in nature. 
ka Jem. def., Kasia. 


gal VOTER “ 
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kai fem. (an-) 
5. Voeale. 
yane Chin. K-t. fem, principle in natare. 
ying jemt. _Khamt. 
mi-yeng wife Miri. 
m-eng n Ahor. 
ing-yong mother Namsang. 
ing jem. Biam. 
Nuwes op Dosgertc arp oF somz WILD ANIMALS. 


The names of the more femilar quadrupeds, domestic and wild, ave 
more or lesa connected in all poupe of jangusge tl.at retain a primitive 
and homer enetua character. he same root hos Deen a} :lied to several of 
these quadrupeds asa peneric name, the species being dia oted by a detini- 
tive, or o qualitive, or by the addition of a second substantive name, I. the 

grese of dialectic aeparation Mid chirp e, the ame pure roct, or tle ume 
con.pound, bas ecme to be si lied to different animels in the varivus dia- 
leats; vocalles originally ide.tical hove acquind distinct forme and ap- 
plications by phrnetic chat pes in one ov mere of their elen ents, principal 
or aceesrory. o¢ by throwing off the latter; ard, on the other hand, FOCL 
oviginelly disrimilar Lave cequired a close resemblance. Locts primarily 
demiing only tle rex or age have acquired a substantive choracter and 
beeeme restricted in partiular forme, to certain animula. Thus werds 
that first signified man, weman, chi, were arpnel to mark the eex and 
age of the lower animuls ; and in nome cae, by the less of the substantive 
names which accompanied them and by the accuisition of peculiar phone- 
tic forma, they eventually superseded these numes, so that the some rout 
may, in the sme dialect, mewn not only man and the male of a lower spe- 
Giex, but the species iteelf, male and female. By the love of the specttic 
nan é and tle perminence of the drectiptive, the ume animal may Bc- 
uize distinct names not only for nole od female, and for the young of 
ferent atawea, but for other varieties in breeda or individuals,—as those of 
eize, form and colour, Tus while a single root sometimes continues to be 
applied—joined with dereryptive words or slightly varied phoneticaliy—to 
animals of diferent species, the varietiea of the same species, 1nd even 
diversities in the ane need, may Le kncun Ly dirtinet roots. Fecuncary 
forms 01.4 applications Lave been ccmmunicated by ene dialect to others, 
so that while, on the whole, the general gloesaty of en h group Las, by the 
lopse of time, gained in richness and individuality, while preserving the 
primitive stack of recta, ench single vocabulary has become leas homopre= 
neous and systematic in its nomenclatarr, and hea even lost some af the 
archaic roots or eampounds, To ascertain the radical stock of names and 
the primitive method of applying them we niust consider the glossary in 
the aeereeate. To ascertain’ the relations of purticular diulects we must 
consider each departure from the archaic system 8 8 substantive histort— 
cal fact. {Ree chap. ¥. sec. 11, Names of Parts of the Body, p. 208, 
Nawes of Domwestiented Animels p. 240), 

Dialectic relations can only be folly understood by comparing words 
in eroaps, comprising all these that are etymologically related, But to 
form snch greups with accuracy demands the pertection of a science which 
eau hardly be said to have yet taken a detinite shape, We must be in 
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complete possession of all the dialects of the family, and we must have 
compared all their vocables not only with each other but with those of the, 
eogaate fatmiliea,—thet is with all other human languages. The history 
of every apoken tongue ascends to the very beginning of speech, or to the. 
orivin of mankind. It contains roots that have come down through nu- 
merous channels and with various changes of form and meaning, 
Each root has also, through all ethnic ti flowed in hundreds of con- 
ten poraneous currents, multiplying by self division, ethan apart, 
approaching, touching or coalescing, and again divaricating. The gene 
loxy of every language is hence exceedingly complicated, und will remain 
a subject of research for centuries to come. We must make a beginning 
with imperfect vocabularies, and such partial groups as they enable wa to 
determine. The results which the first lnbowrers in the field may arrive 
at will appear insignificant as the science advances; but they have this en- 
courarement that every well considered comparison, however narrow, lends 
toa positive historical result. What is learned is a substantial and stable 
gain. It will afterwards take its place as only one among many eviden- 
cea of the same ethnic movement or influence, or internal linguistic 
change; and connections that now appear isolated or partial will be explain- 
ed os the results of ethnie alliances and events that were not at first sus- 
pected, but which have left other records in the voeubulury. The earlier 
generalisations will be corrected when they have been too narrow or too 
wide, but the substantial affinities brought to ight will always remain 
among the facts on which the acieuve, in all its successive developments, 
will be base. ; 

With the small samples which we possess of most of the Himalaic 
languages, We Must be satisied with the examination of a few pth of 
words, and each of these exceedinyly defective. Not to complicate the 
enquiry, it will be confined to ascertaining lat, the ramifications of each 
root in all the vocabularies; 2d, the vocables by which each object is at 
present known in the different vocabularies, and the connections thereby 
indicated ; 3d, the affinities of each yocabulary singly. The relations indi— 
cated under the first head are to a great extent archaic: they must have 
been formed during a great lapse of time; and many of them must belong 
to the earliest phase of human speech, The history indicated by these 
affinitiea ia complex and must embrace many and t ethnic chanres and 
movements. The affinities examined under the 2d head will throw some 
lirht on the later ethnic movernants ; and those brought together under 
the 3d will help to show to what extent each dialect was affected by thoae 
movements, and what its modern and its later pre-historical relations to 
the other dialects -have been. 


As the Chinese is, on the whole, more faithful to the primary system 
of nomenclature than other languages, and the Himalaic fomily takes 
the next ¢ in the order of glossarial disor,sanisation and concre- 
tion, it will be useful to take a few illustrations from Chinese of 
the use of generic mames. The root ngau—dialectically varied to 
gu on the guttural side and to niu on the liquid—is applied, with 
specific qualitives, to the Cow, wong ngau (yelom ngau), Buyffuloe 
hed neau (water ngau), Fob man ngoo, seb fu s arts and 
Rhinoceros sai ngau. ‘Che root yeung (yang é&c.) isapplied to the Sheep. 
min yeung, Goat shan yeung (mountain yeung) or tso (isan &c.) yeung, 
Chamois ling yeung, and Antilope gutturosa wong yeung (yellow yeuug). 
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The root shu is applied to diffrent kinds of Jats lo shu, chuk shu, taonée 
shu, ku alin &e., and Aftee shik alu, teo shu &e., to the Syvirrel sung sho 
or woug shu, tothe Weasel you sliu, to the Mole tin shu or an shu, to the 
Bearmot to pot sho, and to the Bué fi shu. 





The following appear to be the roots now current in the Tibetan voca- 
Inlaries in the names for the Cat, Dor, Hug, Goat, Monkey, Cow, Butfi- 
loe, Elephant, Horse, Tiger and Monkey, the names of other quadrupeds- 
not being contained in the short Sifnn liste. 

L. (@.). The labial with a slender vowel, mi, bi or byi, fis me’, is an 
element in the names for the Cot in Bhotian (sokya and Takpa), for the 
Cie in Horpa and Manyak, and for the Bujfaloe in Manyak, The Hor 
me’ sugrests that it may, in an older form, have had a guttural final. The 
Thocha pi Zug may be a slender Sifan variation of the Pigs he phaz, 
ag ke, like riroed for the Bhotian lam, brisnate for the Bhotion brul 

¢ (see Sec. 2), so that it connet be considered #s a fourth application of 
the archaic slender root. 

(&.) Theasspirate labial with the a vowel is applied to the Hog. It 

reserves a guttural final in Bhotian, but has lost itin Horpa, Manyek and 
ie ihag, phak, hae vah, wah. 

(e.) frmih broad form is applied to the Cov—ba, pha, wo—in Bho- 
tion, Takpa and Monyak; and to the Horse—bo—in Gyarung and Manyak. 

ity Cut. bri-lan Bhotian wr., si-mi Bhotian Pe aie ayi-m-d 
Tokya {-bu, the Dhotian mage, posttix as in the Bhot. pre-bu monkey’. 
Comp. bi-thi ret Bhot., pi-chra-ta Changlo. . 

Com. ngau-mé Hurpa, wo-mi Menyak. Hog, pi Thochu, . 

Buflioe. ding-mi Manyak. The word is not given im the other Sifan 
vorubularies. 

| Tiger. le-phe Manvak (Chinese lo-fu é&c.).] 

a nt vhag hot. wr., phak Bh. sp.; Horpa vah, Manyak wah, 

pial 


I! ' 
{¢.) , Coe. la Bh. wr., ba’ Tokpa. pha-chuk Bh. sp., wo-mi Manyak. 
Jiorse. bo-ro’ Gyarung, Mawyak, b-ro’ Manyak. 

Chinese has mi séay, fi colt, ma horse. 


Il.. The liquid roct occurs in names for the Cut, Goat, Cow, Buffaloe, 

Elephant and Horse. 
te byi-lo Bh. wr., eau-la Horpa, lo-chi Thochu ta-rhu Gyarung. 

Goat, ra Bh., Takpa. 

Gav. sn-lo Sok-pa, lang dang Bh. (Rob.), lang-gu dull (Pitti), pa- 
Tang: com (28). 

uffeloe. ding-mi Manyak. 

Elephont. g-lang-chen Bh. wr., lam-bo-che Bh. sp., Tha-bo-che Sokpa, 
la-mw-che Horpa, lang-chhen Gyarung, Takpa. The second element in 
the compound is Chinese, The native term lang is obviously that used 
for the Cow and Bujfaloe, the Chinese name being added us the specific 
one or quilitive, or conversely. 

Horse, thi, ryi Horpa, ma-ri Sckpa, ro’ Thochu, bo-ro’ Gyarung, Ma- 
nyak, b-ro’ Manyok. [Chinese has lu, lo ass, lau hu, lo fu teyer, law alu, 
Io shu rat, luk, lu deer, lok, loh to camel), 
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“HI. The sibilant and dental rootis applied to the Cut si, avi, chi, chu, 
chsi, Goat chhe, tenh, so, cha, chang, Cow chuk, Bull zyah, zi, Deg sha, 
ti’, erse ta’, Tiger tak, te. 
- A. The sibilant. 

« Gat. ai-mi Bh. ap. (syi-em-bu Takpa), cho-lo’ Horpa, lo-chi Thochu, 
ma-cheu Manyak. . 

Goat. chang-rm Bhot., chhe Horpa, tsah Thocho and Manyak, ku-s0 
Gyarung, cha-pu, chya-pu (the goat of “ the northern region of the sub- 
Himalayas” Hodgson, J. B. A. 8. XVI, 1020). 

‘ Gow, pho chuk Bh. sp. 

* Full, yah Thoehn, nea-zi Manyak. i 

‘Dog. k-sho’ Manyak. This appears to be 2 variation of the dental found 
in Horpa dev-ta’, - 

4 B.- The dental. 

| forse, r-te ih. wr., ta sp., te’ Takpa. 

* Dog. ha-ta" Horpm, k-sha’ Manyak. 

4 Tiger. s-tog Bh. wr., tak sp., tuk Horpa, téé Tukpa, 


“TV. The guttural and nasal roots are applied to the Ded, Ff ae 
atl Com, and appear to be all Chinese in their immediate ath nition” Tiger 
_ Dog, khyi Bh. wr., uyo ap., khwa Thechu, khi Gyarung, Takpa, (Chi- 
nese kiven, hun, kau, keo, Fin kei-ra &e., Mongol nho-khwe, na-koi &e. 

: Hog. ki Gyarung [fT chi, ti, tio, chu, tu, du Chinen], 

Piger. Kho Thochu, kong Gryurung, [khu Gymni, hu Chinese]. 

Cie, ewi Thochu [7 Chinese ngau, gu]. 

* Com. noau-mé Horpa, nye-mye Gryarony, Chinese If-t. nau, K-h. nin 
Hok-kien gu; cow hwang niu, wong ngau, vour nein, (hwang, wong, 
ran yellow) &e.; ddl mau niu, niu ku, igi Ku, nan kung od (mau, 
kn, kung, male); byjfisloe (water-cow) shui auiu, shui nau, 








: The occurrence of the same root as an element in different names, and 
ita change of position from initial to final, iz, in several cases, explained by 
its possessing, or having primarily posseascd, a sexual power. "The labj 
retains its sexual power im ‘Tibetun, The sibilant ia masculine in its ap- 
plication to the Bull in Thochu and Manyaok. ‘Ihe liquid does nut appear 
tg be current a3 a masculine root in Tibet, but itis preserved in Bhotian 
pa-la Jather, und in the southern languages of the family it is common in 
the Tibetan furme lang, ra, ro, ri é&c., 03 « masc. substantive or servile, 

o comparing the Tibetan names of animals in which it occurs with 

e southern ones, it is clear that it must originally have been o maac. 
root in Tibetan. Hence byi-la, chu-ld, lo-chi cet and chang-ra gout, are 
ridically mase.; while si-mt, ma-cheu eat, wo-mi com, are radically fem. 
In Tibetan the sex qualitive may either precede or follow the substantive 
word. In the course of that glossarial metam sia to which language 
ia subject, the sex name haa, in several instances, become a substantive ane, 
Ea, wo and lang are now Com, ra Goat, rhu Cut, pha Hag, and ding 

aloe, With the light thus thrown on the Tibetan names we can pro- 
ceed with more certuinty to examine their history and relations, 


I, The labial ig one of the primary zoological roots, It is also prima- 
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i in Sevthic, and with a similar range of appheation. (Cat, Turkish mi- 
shik, pi-shik, ma-chi &c., Ostiak mi-gak, Mongol mi-choi, mi-i. That thia 
was a very aichaic application—perhaps the earliest, unless the mouse was 
the first of the house quadrupeds (ptpi, mush, mus, pisse &c. &c.}—ig 
shown by the prevalence of the same root, and of the same combinations, 
in other families, including Bemito-African bi-a, mus éc., Caucogian and 
Puazhtu pish-ik, and Dravirian pi-shi &e. (See chap. V. sec. 11, Car). 
Similar vocables for the mouse are as widely spread; and those for the 
dog, goat, sheep and cow are the same (e.g. cow Ugrian mis-ye, mea 
mus, wys &e.}. It is much more probable that the root was extend 
from the smuller to the larger ani than the reverse. The order was 
probably trom the mouse and rat to the cat, and then to the dog, gat 
sheep, hor, cow, and buifaloe, as they were domesticated. The mouse an 
rat would be the first quadrupeds to become inmates of human dwellings, 
and they would be the buits that first attracted the catand the dor from 
their coverts and reconciled them to man’s companionship,* The form 
and the free position of the Tibetan mi é&c. in the different compounds in 
which it occurs, show that it is not a derivative from Scythic. It mast be 
equally archaic in both branches of the Tibeto-Scythie atem. The ultimate 
SDUICE, OF primary meaning, of the root appears to have been man, male or 
female. 1t was atterwards applied to the males or females of the lower ani- 
rials. In the Bhotian si-mi Cut, Manyak wo-mi Com, ding-mi Bujfaioe, mi 
has probably its feminine function, The Bhotian and Gyarung mi Mun is 
the sume form of the labial. Itis also tong Til, Ma, Wi, mes, mis, Mus, 
muz, win, man, mar, mur, &o., and in that family may also be the source 
of the similar names of domestic animala, The Bhotian pha, pa, ba dx, 
Jather, and amo, (ma, mo é&c.) moter, have not only been applied to aui- 
mals, to designate the sex, and thus originate? subatantive names, but have 
come to be used as detinitives with inanimete substantives. The slender 
form ia net current as u definitive in Bhotion, Horpa or Gyarung, but. it 
is found in Thoche -mi,-pi, Manyak -mi, ~pi, -bi, Lhopa -be, and in Gan- 
getic dialects. un 

The Bhotian byi of byi-la Cut peenrenn rimarily identical with the 
servile sexual bi, mi é&c. has evidently had a distinct history. lt presents 
itaelf as a root used substantively for the Cat, and that this application was 
very archaic appears from its being found both in the Chinese glossary 
arian that of the Scythic, and most of the other Asiatic formations, La 
appears to be the mase. liquid root used postilually as in pa-la father, 
chang-re goat, chu-la cat. 

Ba, Cow, is the same root as the pha in pha chuk. Serpa has ma chu. 
Ba or pha and ma are identical with the Bhotian sexual labial detinitives 
and postfixes, pa, ba, po, bo dc, maac., ma, mo écc. fem. 

In the Lhopa dialect of Bhotian bha is the Judi, lang the cow; the 

compound ba-lane, pa-lang is used in somedialects for the com. In lang-bo- 
che, elephant, lang takes the masc. postf, The woof Manyak is also ra- 
divally the same masc. def, Jt has the same form in Thochu as a posttix, 
mu-we Bird, wyag-wo Crow. Hhotian has bo, vo, pho, po. 
* Thave found a somewhat similar remark in Admiral Schischkoff's 
Vergieihendes Worterbuch ii,, 224.—Referring to the identity of sume 
widely prevalent mames for the Cat, Dog, = he explains it by 
saying that they must have been the first tends wuimala, 








= 
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Both ba, pha, or wo and long must have been originally applied as quali» 
tivea to the bull, with or without another subatentive feed ti 
is probable that chuk preceded them as the substantive and that chuk, ba, 
chuk wo, chuk lang,—or ba chuk, wo chuk, lang chuk,—were current like 

chuk and ma chuk. 

The broad form of the labial root for Man, ba, pa, wa, wo, bu iaa very 
common one inthe zoological vocabulary, with different applications, and 
with or without a final consonant, 3,1, k &e. It has frequeutly a mascu- 
line application, both when used for the bull and ox, and for the malea of 
other quadrupeds. It is applied to the Bull in Seythic, buga, buka, Indo- 
European buka, bagu, buk; wol, wal, bull: bus, boa, bu, be, wo (Seythic 
a mis, wo-gol é&ec. dc.), and to the Or in Circassian, wwe, be, b’by. 

The Tibetan phag, pho, wa &e, Hag, is distinet in form from mi and byi, 
and ia evidently a very archaie variety of pa, ba &e. The labial does not 

pear to retain a similar form with the same application in the rlossaries 

the other great families, but it ia still current for the ty sheep, Ot, 
deer é&c.,in Scythic, Indo-Kuropean, Semito-African &e. and it is trequent- 
ly applied to the mule. It ia not Chineze in any of these a vplications, and 
it therefore belongs to the Scythic side of the basis glossary, but without be- 
ing a derivative from Bcythic. It ia one of the distinotrve archaic vocables 
of Tibetan. Its relations to the examples of the same root found in other 
families will be considered when the Ultraindian forms and appications 


have been piven. 


II, The liquid root is one of the primary or most archaic of the Tibetan, 
and hence enters into many animal names. It appears in the form lang, 
Ja to have become one of the proper native words for the Cow and to have 
been afterwards applied to the Elephant; in the form rait has become a 
substantive name for the Goat; and in the form rho for the Gat, A 
different form of the same root, or a primarily distinct liquid root, appears 
to be the native term for the horse ro (probably a softening of rok), rhi, ryi. 

This root has also a masculine application. Its primary meaning is 
wan, male, and it occurs extenaively in the Chino-Himalaic vocabularies 
in masculine terms,—man, heshand, futher é&c.,—and a3 9 masculine defi- 
nitive with the names of animals, in various forma, nan, lang, lene, la, 
lu, lo, long, log, ru, ling, ri, ren dce. The Bhotian word for father, pa- 
fa adda it to the Inbial root of old Bhotian. In ¢hu-fa’, o-chi Cut and 
chang-ra Goat it haa probably the same function. It ia a widely spread 
root for mant,—Chinese, Turkish, Mouzolian, Semitic, African and Draviro- 
Australion. 

The more immediate affinities of the root in its applicntion to the Com 
are found in the Ugro-Semitic band. Fin Cow loh, loch, leh, or, er, la,— 
loh-tma, loch-ma, leh-ire ; Caucasian Ow, her-wa, hor-w, or-j, or-, er- 
dae, hyer-ko, Upriun veh-la, {comp, ish, yah-kuzh &c.), ok-or, (comp, 
uk-ys &eo,), Tungusian or-gol (comp. gol Turk.): Indo-European wur-pelan 
eg ia Sevthie), ur—va; Caneasian ol, al (Leseian); Semite-Nilotic lo-td 

ara, lahi-tiin Mahrah, Inhe-mt, la-me Tigre, la-1 Ambaric, Harragi, 
Gafat, lo, lo-ma, Be-lo-vn lew Apaou, la-me-wi Gatat, la Danakil, loh 
Baumali, lo-n¢ Galla, la-v Tumali, si-ra Dalla; dvi oura Donokil, Amba- 
ric, uhur Arkike. The Semitic form, a3 in 8 many other instances, 
must be directly connected with the Caucasiin; and from the Lesian cl, 
al, and the Mabirah and Tigre lahi, lahe, it is evident that this 8, E. group 
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ia more immediately connected with the Fin than with the Tibetan, 
In the Chinese, Seythic, Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and African 
families the prevalent nomes for the Cum contain different roota. The 
Tibetan name is therefore independent. The Fin loch, loh is a variety of an 
archaic form applied to the Horse in Ugro-Tibetan, and to the in 
Chinese, ard probably counected with Tibetan forms for the Com only 
through the derivation of both from the same archaic Asiatic masculine 
root, 

Ra goat ( ra-ma jf, ro-ba mm.) appears to be the same root. The word 
is only found in Bhotian. It ia not Chinese, It seems clear therefore that 
ra was originally derived trom chan-ra, a mase. form of the root chance, 

The liquid root is applied to the gow in Semito-Nilotie languages, 
ton Mahrah, a-ron Gara, Ae-rar, m, re Galla, illa Donakil, arre Saumali, 
araha Bulanda, [eru, eri, ere Isoama &c. is probably a contraction of the 
com, African ¢-wure, wuli, ¢-puri &c.]; arre Saumal. But these names do 
not appear to have any direct connection with the Tibetan, : 

Ro Horse ia Ugrian, and the guttural is preserved in Ostiak log, 
loch, low, (in other Ugrian languages lo, lu, lyn; wol, wyl, wal; lowu, 
The Ostiak guttural form corresponds not only with the Sifan ro, but with: 
the Chinese luk, Iu, lo cleer. if E, Tibet and Siling it is also used ss » 
generic voeable for shee, two kinds of which are known aa ha-luk and. 
pe-luk (Hodgson J.B. A. S. xvi, 1008), The root may alao be contained 
in the Bamoiede bo-ra, Koria mol, mar, Tungusian mo-ro-n, mu-ri-n, mu~ 
ri-i, Mongolian mu-ri-v, mo-ri—this liquid form corresponds with the 
Horpa rhi. But in this prevalent Tartar term the liquid is either one of 
the common finals taken by monosyllabic roota in the Seythie family or it 
ia @ aex postiix, the root being mo, mu, cognate with the Chinese ma. 
In the Ugriun ond Turkish ala-sha, Turkish lo-sha and Caucasian uloli 
{ Misjejian ), it may be a substantive root, as in the Ugrian lo &e. 

From the oceurrence of the lryjuid 4 a prefix or postfix in the human sex 
names and in several names of animals in so lossaries, itis ig 
servile and masculine, or was 30 originally, Man Fin al-maz, wi-muz, L« 
grian Je-man, ¢ri-golos; Husband Fin oj-ma, ul-ma, we-lo-man, Mongolian 
ere, Turkish ire, eri, er, ir, er-kek, er-in, ar-ini; Cut w-my-shak, er-gek- 
myi, Turkish (20 ata-p-shik, ate being Father); Dog koi-ra, koi-re, kot-ru 
Ein, «l~techip, al-ship, i-techap (also tachip &e.) Yeniseian; Ox or-gol 

nyusian. 

If we consider the labial as the substantive root in the Seythic 


Tmo- mu-ri-n, and ro, ri as mase. serviles, which in the Ugrian 
dc. have become substantives, the same view must be taken of the 
Tibetan bo-ro, rd, which are thus placed in the same class with a pha; 
c -ra, ra; chu-ld, lé-chi, rhu; and perhaps r-ta, if the Bhotian pre- 
fixual r-, [-, s-, z-, b-, pe, v- be, as is probable, contractions of the origi- 
nally masculine definitives la, ba, ai 6c. As the form ro is no longer cur— 
Tent in the southern a tm languages, it must belong to the archaic U- 
ian basis of ‘Tibetan, like a large proportion of the other wocables. In 
@ Ultraindian vocabularies the masculine liquid root retaina the guttiu- 
ral final in severu) dialects. Indeed all the Beythic forms are found,—ri, riny 
ron, log, lok &e. 


TIT. The sibilant in ita application to the cat appears to he archaic, 
and native. The root is foun an Scythic vocabularies for the Mouse (e. g. 
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Tarkish shish, zis, shi &c., in shish-han, shi-ten, shyshi &e.), and a simi- 
jar root is combined with the labial root in the Ugrian me-tschik, ma-teka, 
mi-sak, and Mongal mi-chui (also mii) eat. 

In the Tibetan vocabularies (Horpa as well as Sifan) the sibilant root ia 
the prevalent one for goat, chang, chhe, teah, so. It is a common Scythic 
root, occurring in names for the cow, horse, dog, hog, mouse and sheep. It 
is doubtless applied to the gaat also, but most of Mlaproth’s Scythic voea- 
balaries omit de word. In other hiehly Seythie plteariee it is appli 
to the gout. Itia the prevalent Caucasian root—ze, tzin, etcha, aaa 
zu-ku, tn-ka, ze-ki, ka-za, E. Caucasian; ga-se Misjeyian, d-zhen, zhi-ma, 
Circassian; tcha Georgian, sa-ga, ant, zan, zan-ek QOssetic; Indo-Euro- 
pean zie-ge, chha-gal, chha-g, a-ja, chhe-lo, tea-wul; Semito-African ne- 
ze, bi-se, ¢-ye-so, t—mi—shu, fi-zo [fis, fus, sheep Oseetic], de-sha, sids, 
aikh, eau, wide—zi, s1, si-ma dec, 

The same root has as great a range in ita application to the cow. The 
Tibetan zyah, si, chuk, are Scythic in their immediute affinities. Chuk ig 
Tungusian chyo—-kun, hu-kur, ku-kur, Yeniseian thu-ga, tu-k ke. The 
root has the sume application in the Uprian ish, osh &e. oa [Indo—~Eur, 
ochs, ox &e.], Mongolian shar, zar bull; Cauecaziun is, os, ots, atu, ust, 
n-itz é&c.; Indo-European ochs, ox, oas, oase dc. 

All the applications of the sibilant appear to be Scythiec in their affini- 
ties. Chinese does not use this root for the cow, goat or eat. It is applied 
to the Mure shie, she, Hog chu, chi &ec., Musk deer she, Mouse re shu 
{as in Turkish é&c.), Rat shu, chuk; and in the same form to the sguerrel 
and weasel with qualitive roots preposed. The Chinese chi, chat, stadiion, 
appears to be the same root in ita masculine Tibetan, Seythic, Caucasian 
and Indo-European application. 

The dental root ia, im Many Cases, the same on the sibilant, and has a 
similar range. Asa nome tor the Horse the Bhotian r-ta, tu is comnate 
not only with the Turkish at, ut, but with the Chinese shie, she; ‘hi 
sha of ala—sha (Ugro—Turk.), Indo-European , aah—na, ta, Cauca— 
sian shu, shi, che, chek &e., Semitic sus, feats, lsd, African ela, €8, 
By; Si, BU, 80, desu, €-B1, , ashi. The Bhotian ta appears to be an 
archaic form. It is found (reduplicated like s of the Hebrew gus} in the 
Dravirian and N. Indian tata, tatu. Exactly similar terms in t aud 8 or 
sh are widely current names for the dog, hoy, and om. 

The pare kati, Manyak &-sha, deg correspond with the Turkish eda, 
it, ot, Horiak a-tan, a-tor &c., Ramschatkan ke-ton, ko-sha &e., Aino 
stah-pu, Yeniseian tzi, i/techa, techip, tip &c. 

The Bhotian and Horpa s-tag, tak, Tiger, is a conzonantal and probably 
more archaic form of the sume root. 

From thia form, the abrupt accent of ta and shd, and the application of 
the root to the doy, Aorse and tiger, it ia probable that the root waa one of 
the primary onea of the Tibetan ploasary. 

Like the labial and liquid roota ita ee application was also to Man, 
and moat commonly in the aense of Father, Progenitor &e. It seeura in 
many families in reduplicated forms tata, dada, titiéc, In the Seythic vo- 
cabularies it is equally common with the labial root aa the word for Father 
Ugrian isi, ese, atte, ata, tato, tatel &c., Turkish ata, ate, asio, Mon 
etachi, etachi-ge écc., Japan titi, tsitai, de. doc, The reduplicated ie 
form is also Indo-European and Zimbian. In the Himalaic family it does 
not appear to be one of the primary and prolific roots, but it occurs in 
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Horpa v-zih man and Manyok chho’ man, which show the same variation 
from the palatal and broad to the purely sibilant and slender form that is 
seen in chu, cheu, chi, &c. in the names of the cat, in chang, tanh, so, chhe 
in those for the guaf, and inzum, tyu, #i in those for the monkey. The 
broad form of ig big is Ostiak cho, choi, but the normal Seythiec form of 
cho is the guttural ku. 

I¥. The guttural and nasal roote do not appear to have been primary 
and prolific, unless khi dag and ki hog be both native, and the former only 
primitively connected with the Chinese. 





From this ei survey of the Tibetan names ofthe domestic animals, 
we infer thet labial roots now having the forms bi, mi &c.; phag, pha d&cc., 
and ba, wo &e.,—liquid, now having the forms lang, la, lo, ra, rhu, ro 
luk,—aibilant and dental, now in the forme ai, ye chu, chen, chhe, cha, 
chang, tath, s0,—and dental, in the forms tag or tak, ta, ta,—were among 
the primary roots of the family. Of these the earliest to acquire a specitic 
substantive meaning appear to have been the labial byi im ite wigs 
to the Cat, the labial phag in its application to the Hoag, the labial bo in ita 
application to the Horse, the sibilo-palatal in its application tothe Gout and 
Com, the aspirate-gutturnl in ita application to the Dag, and the dental and 
es hee in its appliention to the Dog, Horse and Tiger. The Inbial in its 
other applications, and the liquid, appear to have remained servile to o 
comparatively late period, and they probably still retain their sex function 
in most of the names in which they occur. 

The primary roots connect the Tibetan or Himalaie family with the 
Seythic as dialects of one proto-Seythic monosyllabic gloasary, distinct froma 
the Chinese, but having ulzo attinities with it. The separation between 
the Chinese and Seythe-Tibeton vocululariea must have taken pluce ata 
much more remote perind than that of the separation of Tibetan from 
other proto-Scythic vocabularies. At the latter period sever] forms of 
the common rota had acquired specific applications, which they have re- 
tained in Tibetan and in several of the widely diffused Seythic and Scy- 
thoid vocabularies of the Qld World. Others again are proper to Tibetan, 
and indicate the great antiquity of the separation. This ia also proved by 
geveral of the common forma being best preserved by lungunges now widely 
removed from Tibet—as the Ostiak. In speaking of the period of separa- 
tion it is not intended to limit the connection toone age. There muy 
have been successive contacts between Seythic and Tibetan vocubularies 
in archai¢ as in recent ores. ; 

The only name that may indicate an archaic connection with the Chinese 
nomenclature iathe outtural root in its application tothe Dog. The other 
radical Chinese names are different from the Tibetan. The names for the 
Cow, Horse, Sheep, Cat, low, Tiger and Monkey are quite distinct. A Chi- 
nese root for the Jveris the same os the Tibetan for the Siicep, but this is 
one of those primordial affinities that may rank with those of the pronouns, 

The other Chinese names found in the Tibetun vocabularies are evident- 
ly intrusive and compratively modern, Some have the forma of the on- 
cient Chinese phouology, and some the emasculated Kwan-hwa. Likemany 
other Chinese words in these vocabularies they prove that the Chineze race 
is that with which the Tibetan tribea have Leen longest and most intimate- 
rf connected in the Intest era of their ethnic histery. Broad Chinese names 

ut the Cuw are found in allthe vocabularies along with native ones, save 
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in Gyarune which hos the modern or Kwan-hwa name oly. The Chinese 
name of the Elephant appears to be annexed to a native root in all the 
dialects. The Chinese nome for the Jiqer ia found in the yutturslised Grami 
form of Kwan-hwa in Thochu and Gyarung, andin the old Chinese form 
in Manyak. The Gyarung name for the Mog and the Munyak name for 
the Monkey appear to be corruptions of the Chinese. 





The 2d step isto examine the nomenclature of each animal, with a 
view to ascertain the extent of the dialectic diverzency. 

The Cat hog tive names, 1. byi-la Bhot. wry 2. si-mid Bhot, a .» Sokpa 
and Takpa; 4. chu-fa' Horpa, chi-lo Thochu; 4. mt-cleu Monvak ; 
and, 5, ¢a-ru Gyarung, In these names the sibilant substantive and the 
liquid servile are the must prevalent roots, and they connect all the dia- 
lects, Special connections exist between Horna and Thochu, both pos- 
sessing the substautive and qualitive ruots combined im the same order, 
though differing in form; between Bhotian and Thocha in the glender form 
of the substantive; between Horpa and Manyak in its broad form; 
between Bhotian and Horpa in thea, and between Thoehu and Gyarung 
in the o, u, of the servile, Old Bhotian in its nae of the slender labial as 
the substantive, is peculiar, the Sukpa and Takpa being obviously deriva- 
tives trai it. 

The Dog has 2or 3 names, 1. khyi Bhot wr, khi Gyar., Takpa, khwa’ 
Thochu; 2. uyo hot. av; 3. ata’ Hor., &-sha’ Manyok. Tere also 
Horpa and Manyak, at the two extremities of the province, agree, Poa- 
sibly ta!, sha’, is the priuary Tibetan name, and khi &e, a later intrusive 
one of Chinese oricin, 

The Hog has 2 names, 1. phag Bh. ser., plink Bh. ap., pha Takpa, vah 
Horpa, wah Manyak, pi Thochu; 2. ki Graruns; in which the connection 
Letween Horpa aud Manyak is again illustrated. 

The feat hos? names, 1. ra (the sex qualitive, for the substantive) 
Bhot. Takpa ; 2. chang-r2 Bhot., taal Thochu, Manyvak, chhe Iiorpa, An 
so Gynrune. The normal vowel is preserved by Hhotian. Thochu and Ma- 
nyak, ‘There are other justances in the voeabulary of Hlorpa affecting e 
and Gyarango ( and e). 

The Cow is known by 6 names, 1. ba Gh. wr. Sa in 3), bd Takpa, 
1a. wot Manyak ; 2. lous, ba-lang Bhs 3. pho clmk Wh. sp. 4. nen 
me Horpa, gwd Thochu, nga-ri, bull Manyuk; 6. nye-nye Gyaruue; 
6. zya, bull, Chochu (nza-2: bell Manyak). For this important domestie 
animal 4 native and 2 Uhinese names are current, ‘The southern Chinese 
ngau, gu preserves thearchate broad ‘erm, to which the Horpi, Manyak and 
Thoehu nazau, nga, gwa are referable. The softened Kwan-hwa niu is 
the original of the Gyarung nya, throuzh the Gyami neu, uyeu. The 
Chinese nome is found in the Lhupa dialect of Bhotian, nro, 24 the ceneric 
term, ba being confined to the male and lang tothe female, from which it 
may be cnclatael that the Chinese name wos at one time received into 
all the Tibetan dialects, 

The Hlephout is kuown by the same Tibeto-Chinese compound in all 
the dialects. 

The Lerse has J names, 1. r-to, ta Bhot., té Takpa; 2. bo-rd Gyarung 
Manyak, b-ré Manyak; 3. ra Thochu, thi, ryi Horpa. The remarkable 
fact here is that the Bhotian name should be exceptional. 
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The Tyger has 3 nomes. 1. star Bh. wr. tak Bh. ap., s-tak Horna. 
téé Takpo; 2. kbd Thocho, kung Gyorung, 3. le-phe Manyuk. Of these 
the Bhotian, Horpa and Takpa words are native. The Thochu and Gya- 
Tung are from the Gyamiform khu of the aspirated Kwan-hwa he, and 
the Manyak js a native slender fort of the orizinal Chinese lofu &e. 

The Monkey las 3 names. 1. s-pre-in Dh. wr,, ehe-piti Gyarung, pra 
Takpa; 2. tyu Uh. sp.; 2a. sumn-de Horpa, 2. ti Gyarune, wet-ai 
Thochu,—the Gyarang having the Dhotian form. 

The roota posserserl by euch diulect, and the relation of euch to the othera 
will be best shown Ina teble. [have added the names for Fish, Saehce, 
Bird, Crom, Aut aud Mosyuiive. (ee next page). 


From this table it appears that in the names for animals comprised in 
it, thereis—when we exclude those of Chinese derivation—u close radical 
agreement in all the vocabularies, the variations being chiefly phonetic, 
The dialectic relations indicated are :—- 

lst, a very intimate one between Bhotian and Takpa, the latter adher- 
ing to Bhotian when the other dialects depart from it; and the difference 
being, italmest every case, merely asliwht phonetic one, In its greater 
youalic tendency Takpa partakes of the Sifun phonology. 

2d, u connection between Hhotian aod Gyarung, im the form of tha 
roota for Dug aud Jah, in the roots for Monkey, Bira, Crow, and Ant, and 
in the pretix in the words for Munbey, Crow (G. preserving the full form 
ta, Bh. hus a—), and dat. The connection is chiefly with the old or written 
Bhotian, the words fur Dog, Money, Bird, and Ant preserving the old 
Bhotian routs or forme while the spuken Khotian has lost thein. 

3d, a very slight connection between Manyuk and old Bhotian. The 
Manyuk b-ra sake like the Takpa m-rui preserves the vowel of the 
Bh, #rul. 

4th, an archaic separation between Bhotion and the other dinlects save 
Takpe, aa shown in the forms of several of the roots and pretixes. The special 
connection indicated under the preceding heads, if archaic, would be is ine 
consistent with the early divergence uudicated under thishead. Itis attribu- 
table to the dialect of the Hhottans having acquired more or lesa currancy in 
the provinces of the otber tribes, during the period when the Bhotians w ra 
seal audthis must have been while the old phonology still prevail- 
ei. Aa illustrations of the archaic separation of the dialects, we may 

int to the different roota, or combinations of roota, for Cut, Dog, Horse, 
tera and Jixh, and to the difference of the pretixes in the Bhoto- 
Gyarung g-rog, Av-rok, Manyok du-rd dnt, and in ¢-b-rul Bh., bhg-b-ri 
ging ees chide Sine GNC Hag 

Sth. A special connect ween aand Manyak,—Cait, Da, 

Com, and Thee 08d the amresriesaels: alicht trace of such eaten 
between Horpa and Thochu (s-kh-ro, tu-kh-ra Ané bene the only examplg), 
and between Horpa und Gayarung. Aa thia special relation sof Herpa to 
Manyak extends to some other substantive words, but not te the pronouns 
and the mass of the abstract and qualitive vocablea, and oa the H are 
kuown to be adventurous aud nomudic, baing even now senuceel once 
southern Tibet, it is probable thata Horpa horde at one period mixed with 
the Manyaks, aud communicated to them a portion af their vocabylary. 
‘Tue intercoure of the Manyake with the Horpa, however caused, appeora 
tw have been more intimate than with any other of the ‘Tibetan irjhea, 
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th. The connection between the pare Sifan dinlects is not very close ; 
and they must have had distinct histories from a very archaic period. 
Each has well marked specialities. The agreement consists ina common, 
but not identical, softening uf the Bbotian phonology, and in some com- 
mon nen-Khotian roota aud forma, as in the word for Arse. Thochu has 
a alight special agreement with Munyak,— Goat, Bull, Mosquito. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that, in a0 for as each of the voca- 
bularies hus received vocubles from Chinese or from a sister ‘Tibetan dia- 
lect, during recent eras, the arcliic glossurial relations amonget the dif 
ferent Tibetan dialecta, huve been disturbed and obscured. 





All the Tibaton roota are found in the Southern vocabularies. They have 
the same forme, but variations are alao prevalent,—some of southern ori- 
in, and others archaic, The rovts have not ouly the Tibetan applications 
ut others, which are also, in several cases, arcliic. The connection with 
the Tibetan vocabularies not only embraces all those phonetic and glossa- 
rial phases which the existing Tibetan data have enahled us to diserimi- 
nate, lutothers which are net now distinctly marked in Tibet, and which 
indicate thearchnie existence of conditious of the Tibetan language and 
dialectic peculiarities which are now olditernted. 

The labial rowt is applied to the Con and Ao asin Tibet; and also to the 
Cat (Kambojun), and Jag (Lau), It has consonautal gutturul and dental 
forms not only in names for the Mag as in Tibetan; but ju names for the 
Con, bik, bit, Mephant puok, mag, wid iferse puk, mok. 

The liquid is applied tu the Cut, Cum, Blwhant, Godt and Aerse oa in 
Tibetan; and aleu to the Log ear jog (Mishmi) Duffaloe, Tiger and 
Monkey. Jt loa not only the - ‘ibetan forme la, ling, rm, ra, lo, thi; but 
many uters, long, rie, rou, rung, rok (i. e. the full furm of ro), rok, rat, 
rak, lut, luk, luak, lak, dik, mak, roi, loi, ling, li, Het, le, rea, re dec. 

The «uttural is applied to the Duy as in ‘Yibetau; and also to the Goat, 
Diver and Afouey. 

The sibilant, 1¢,irute aud palatal root is applied to the Cat, Goat, Lle- 
pant and Monbey us in Tibetan ; and also to the Cow, Bigfular, Horse 
and Tiger. Itis nut applied to the Jeg asa primary rout, but the gut. 
tural in thisapplicution varies to the dental, sibilant, jailatal and aspirate. 

The dental is, iu general, a variation of the more prevalent aspirates 
(sibilant, palutul, aspirate-suttural), The Bhotian dental form tor the 
Tiger oceurs only in two yacabularies, dul the sume form is applied to the 
Hugjfalve in some diuleets, ‘The pure deutal is not used for the Dag aud 
the Horse. ‘Tle aspirates are common roots fur the Tiger, Deg, Lferse, 
and are not diatiuguishable frum those forthe Cut, Mowtey, Goat, Con, 
Bujfalee and Elephane. 

‘The mnsal, passing iuto the guttural (ng, ny, er), is applied to the Cum, 
Bajfiiee and Gout, but it has in nearly every case u direct Chinese origin, 

‘The primarily sexual mewniug of several of the roots, and their reten- 
tiow of a merely qualitive function in many of the current names, ia placed 
beyoud duubt by the Ultraindian languages. We have seen, in consider= 
ing the words uf tamily relationship, that the roots applied to malea are 
the labial under the forms ba, pa, wa, va, pang, po, plo, bu, pai &e.; the 
liquid under the torma lang, in, lang, lu, io, ru &e.3 the sililvut under the 
iorms shai, suu, chinu, tho, thong, thuk &e. ; while those applied to te- 
males are the luviul wader the forms ma, mo, mu, mil, me, Wal, Mol, Mia, 
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(sometimes bi, pi, pe &e.); the sibilant under the forme ai, hi aya 
tcha, chek &c.; and t the ad under the forms nu, num, na, ne, alle 
yong, jong, ing &c. 

Of these the two formas of the labial and the liquid are the common sex 
words; and they occur most frequently as such, or aa substantive words, 
in the namea of animals. The sibilant is rare as a sex qualitive. It is a ve~ 
ry common element in names of animals, but from its rarity as an indubi- 
table sex term, from its form, and from tho sex words usually joined with 
it, we must consider itas.an independent root in the existing Himalaic 
animal vocabulary, whatever it may have been originally. 


In many cases it is diffienlt, and in some impossible, to ascertain which 
of two conjoined roota, both primarily sexual, is substantive, and which 
ualitive. It also happens, from the cumulative habit of the formation, 
that a name sometimes containa three sex roots.—the one that originully 
became substantive; another first joined with it as am. or f. qualitive, . 
and afterwards losing its sex meaning and becoming definitive or conere- 
ted; and a third auperadded to mark the sex in. Thua the maso, 
root lo applied to the tle; took the mase. labial pref., and on thia cons 
ereting with the root, p-lo, a sex postfix was added p-lo-bi, The root tao 
applied to the Cow took the masc. qualitive ka-ru, and thia concreting into 
a postfix, the fem. form became ma-teo-k-ru, equivalent to “ female Bull". 
If ma—tsn first concreted, ma-tsa—t-ru must originally have been applied ta 
the Bull (male Cow”). In several instances the same compound of two sax 
roots changes the functions of the roota with the dialect or with the ap- 
plication. Thus in euch a word as la-mi or mi-ln, the labial must be con- 
aidered as substantive in one application, because itis ao in dinlecta where 
it_rejets the hquid and appears as a simple root or with distinct aerviles, - 
while in a different application the liquid is obviously the substantive. In 
marking the qualitive roota in the compounds I have been guided by a 
comparigon of vocabularies and by general probabilities in each case, but 
I am far from confident that a larger acquaintance with the ¢ of 

the formation will establish the correctness of my analysis throurhout. 


The following appear to be examples of the qualitive use of the sex roots. 
Whether in a particular dialect, they retain the original sexual meaning 
or have sunk into definitives absolute, or those marking a class of animals, 
can only be ascertained when the existing habits of the dialect are better 
known. When the form agrees with that of the current sex words, aa it 
does in some of the dialects for which we have grammatical details, it pro- 
bably retains its masculine or feminine function even when it has e 
a prefix or postfix. 1 give a few uames in which the sexual or definitive 
use of the qualitive appears to be preserved. 

For the Cat we find la-mi; et i P, mo-chi, mia-cho, in which the 
two Tibetan roots are conjoined with a fem. def; and ngwai-jw, pa—kwai, 
hka-ngau-bi in which Chinese root haa masc. definitives, For the Dog 
we find choi-ma; for the Hog ba-lim., ti-l prob. 7. (frst), cha-ruk jf: 
for the Goat pu-run m.; mi-k-re, me-te-le m.; chhenw-ar, cho-lz, tso-be, 
sha-bem m.; mi-cha, ma-dee f; for the Cow chu-ma, men-chu, ma- 
gu, mi-thu, sha-me j., ch , chara, si-ra m., mwi-tom m., ma-tom 7. 
ma-tao-i-ru m.; for the Buffiloe wgi-rgi, pai-usi, pet-na, po-ren wi; 
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for the Elephant mag—ni, moi- . p-lo-bt m.: for the Tiger mi-aa, ma- 
ga, ma-cha, ssh-nw, cha-nu fi; k awe, kha-dé m.; for the aA cater eee 
mai-nak, me-nak, mo-kha-ra, si-be f°, fe-be m. 

The nasal fem. root occurs sri tater Elephant Tablun i Chi- 
nese), sa Tiger Nameang, sah-nw Mulung, Tablung, cha-nw Joboka, chia- 
nu Muthun (nu Chinese, Kumi). Inthe Angami ¢e-nu, M. Angami fe- 
nu Goat, Nogaung fa-nu, Angemi and M. A. nu-no Cat, it appeara to 
have become a substantive name, fe, te &e. being the most common pre- 
fix in these dialects. 

The sibilant is so common aa a root that it is dificult to distinguish in 
what coses it is uaed asa sex qualitive, and the saan | is increased by 
some of the masc. and fem. forms closely resembling other, 


The following appear to be examples of substantive applications of the 


The mase, labial is applied—in the forms pai, bai, woi—to the Goat in 
Mijha Mishmi £em-pai, Mon kha-bai, Toungthu bai, Bongju woi; to the 
Cow in Kumi kka-boi; to the Elephant wol, mwi;—in the forms mi, bi, 
me, bhe to the (Feat ; to the Cow bi, mih, pi, bit &c.; to the Monkey be, 
we, pi; and to the Car mi, bi, be; in the forms wo, po, mo, bo, woa to the 
Cow; inthe forms me, moh, pang to the Bujfulee ; in the forms yu, phu, 
pong, mu, mun (phang fem. in Lau) to the Klephant ; man, mang, 
to the Horse; wun, myu, mang to the Monkey ; in the form mu to the 
ios | mag, puok to the Elephant ; mok, puk to the Horse ; muh to the 

ey. 


The mase. liquid is applied to the Dog in Mon ka-la, to the Tiger in 
Mon and several other dialects t-la, - si-ra, eee Oe u; tothe Goat 
in several vocabularies b-lang,d-lang, ke-l, [from mi-k-re]; to the Com 
in Karen A-lo and Mon ka-rau; to the Bujfae in many dialecta lang, 
long, loi, lui, roi, a reh &e nt p-lo, lok, lunk; to the 


., to the 
Horse to the Monkey lan, lak, nak, ra, rhu ing’, Ti, Te. 
I eeelshe some identical ag he variations from qualitive to 
substantive applications. 
mim—bot Cat, Kumi. 
kha-bot Com, “—_ 
woi ah Bongju. 
mot—bomn Songpu. 
woi-pong Elephant § Maram, 
khu-bui Tiger fe 
dam—pai oat Mijhu, 


patnoh = FBuyjfaloe Kumi. 


é-pange Bujffaloe Khari. 


Elephan Mani 
ate - ‘Blphant fem. eet 


phak Hag com, 
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wok 
bok 


Hag 
¥ 


forse 
BY 
a7 


Buffaloe 


it 
Buffaloe 


Buffaloe 


Namaane. 
Tangkhu i 
Lungkhe. 

Mamasang.. 
Asoo. 


Burman. 
Limbu, 
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mai nak Monkey Muthu. 


kelnk s Silong. 
lok-niu «=. Elephant} © Tablung. 
1. Cat. 
I. (2.) The old Bhotian byi-la is only found in the Bh. dialect of Lhepa, 
i-li, butit occurs in a contracted form in the and Sunwar be-r-ma, 
urmi has te-wa-r and Gurung na-—wa-r. he Serpa and Sunwar 


fort is also Male ber~ge and Uraon bir-kha. Similar names are preva- 
lent in Telugu, Gond, Kol, and in the Banskritoid lan es of Northern 
India, eh Bengali, bil-al Gond, pilli Telagu, bulau Maldivian, billi, bil- 
lao Hind., bilai, billee Sindhi, bra-ir, bra-ur, Kashmiri. A similar word 
is used for the Tiger in Dravirian, pili Tuluva, piri Toda, puli in the other 
dinlects. 

The exceptional Deoria Chutia midige ia probably midi-ge from mi-li- 
ge Lag (comp. Male ber-ge, Toda piri, Tuluy. pali, Hind. bili). 

(2.) ‘Che Bhotian form ia also found with the masculine particle pre- 
fixed in the Luhuppa la-mi, N.Tangkhul Ja—-me, in which the root has 
the same form as in the Bhot. byi-la. The Mulung, Tablung and Mrang 
a-mi, Kyau mi are probably contractions of a similar term, 

(¢.) The common Yuma min &e. of min-cho, mim—lei Kumi, meng, 
mi Kyau, ta-myin Mru, min Khyeng, min-yo, tha-mi—yo, sa-min-yo 
Karen, (? heing Sak), found also in Mikir meng (Kyau) and Ahom 
men, resemble the Bhotian mi, and do not appear to be variatious of the 
Chinese vocable. But the Kumi cho of min—cho and the Karen yo a 
to show that it was originally the fem. qualitive in this group also. See 
Il. The Gyarung form ¢a-rhu appears to be the immediate parent of 
the broad Burman é-roung, k-young,—the Burman group having strong 

acial affinitiea with Gyarung. 

Ill. The liquid rect in the, prevalent alender form (Chinese, Lhopa, 
Dravirian, N. indian) and with the r of the Nipalo-Vindyan forms, is 
found in the eastern aub-Himalayan band disjoied from the labial, or 
with a distinct root or definitive interposed. TayingyMishmi, ma—ja—ri, 
na—dze—ri, Abor-Miri men-da-ri, ka-de-ri, men-ku-ri, Changlo dat—ni 
[comp. Garo ja-rang, dai-rang all}. The ma-ja, ka-da &e. of the Mishmi, 

bor terms may have been duuble prefixes, in accordance with the Tibetan 
habit of heaping particles, which is well preserved in some of the Abor 
directives (ante p. 16), and if so they probably served to distinguish the 
names of the Cat trom those of other animals having the some root, and 
one of the definitives. Thus Horse is ku-ri in Tengsa Nege i Buffaloe is 
sa-loi, nga-loi &e. in some Manipuri dialects; and in Mishmithe root, 
with one of the pretixes, oceurs in leh Hog (wild), bo-li ib. (domestic), 
ta-loi Bujfiloe, The Lepcha «leu is probably a contraction of a Bhotien 
or Mishmi-Abor form, the former probably, as the adjacent dialects have 
wa-r, be-r, The Dhimal men-khou is the Abor men-ku-ri with the 
liquid elided, and the Newar bhou a to be the labial prefix in a broad 
form (comp. Maldivian bu-lau). The Kurgi na-ri Tiger also separates the-li- 
quid from the prevalent Bhoto-Dravirian labial, and supports the deriva- 
a phat the apa See ee BOUTCES, Cree —— with 

e Abor-Mishmi form da-ri,—ta, da, na; a4, za, j ¢. being merehy 
variations of the same Tibetan as The liquid muat have in earried 
across the Himalayas before it was concreted with the other elements, and 
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its diffusion is so wide that it must have taken place at an exeeedinely row 
mote period, The forma in which it is immediately preceded by the labiny 
are probably West Tibetan or Bhotian, although at the time when they 
were transported from Tibet there were gd several Hhotian dialects. 
The Abor—Mishmi forma are agi mist Tibetan, if ri be the roof, da, 
ka &c. being an E. Tibetan prefix. The isyurung ¢a-rhu would be @ ajw 
inilar form, and teri or fq-li, da-ri, na-ri dsc. may have existed in 

E. Tibetan dialects. 

_ But another view may be token of the Mishmi-Abor.termns, In the more 
mal animal nomenclature of the formation the liquid, ss we have. seqn, 
waa mesc., and the labial in the forma ma, mi &c. fem. Ma-j 
may have been currentas a fem, term, the root being ja, dua &e, The. 
superwided masc. postfix would make the term masc. mea-ja-ri. So from, 
ja-ri, the masc. form, the fem, may have been obtained by the pretixiag 
of ma-, or ma-when pretixed may have come to he a meredsinitcn, 
That ja-ré was the proper masc. form and had its counterpartin the fem. 
ja-mi, is established by the adjacent Mijhu Mishmi retaining thet forr 
g8 its veneric name, in like manner as in sp. Bhotiun the fem, siema hag 
superseded all othernames. Wemavy conclude therefore thatja, dsa, is the rept 
and merely a variation of the Tibetan chi, chu, cheu, (cha, tsah, altaly, 
ja écc. in other applications ; fur tiger su, taa, jade. areused). In imga-ku-ri, 

u may also be a variation of the same roast ey ta écc.). (Sen Dog). . 

The same combination with the labial detinitive a re ‘a9 in byi-la, 
pi-li)—found in Manyak only amougst the known Tibetan diglecta, (qa 
ehen)—oceurs in the South in. Khari Naga wa-ehi (Thochu Js-chi), Bodo 
mou-ji, Juboka mé-sa, Kumi min-cho, Karen tha-min-yo. The hls 
Aka weche, a-sa, is a contraction of on anslogous form.. The Joboka and 
Dophla root vowel in sa corresponda with that of the Mijhu Misbmi ja, 
The Bhotian form si is preserved in Luncke ai-yo, the final also ocegrri 
in the Karen tha-mi-yo, tha-min-yo, and being probably a soft form o 
cho, jo, aa it does not ap agaeervile in other names of animals., 

The Horpa chu-t@ and Thochu lo-chi are not found in the south, 


The Horpa form ehu suggests that the Magar auth, (s#-tum ber Abor}, 
CG, Tangkhul tu-m, Maring tune, Manipun Aeu—dong, Khoibu kan, 
Maram tok-pa, contain the same root in a dental form (ar in the Deoria 
Chutia mi-di for mé—li, pr-li &c.). It undergoss a similar range of varig- 
tion in some of ita other appHoations, 

The Tiberkhad and Milchanang pi-shi is explainable as a slender form of 
the Manyak-Nagza combinatien, similar to the sp. Bhotian si-mi. Gerard 

ivea both pi-la and pu-shi as, Bhotian forms, and if po-ahi were penuing 
Bivatioan it would be hard to resist the conclusion that pi-ahi is alao Bho- 
tian, however much it would. perplex the enquiry as to the directions in 
which this combination had ae ba a Fer The Dravirian pu-su, 
eek ee Kol pu-si, and Kapwi fo-pi-sn * ore examples of the 
aamne vorable, and it has also been carried to Asonesin, pu-ag, bu-si, pi-tep, 
As the form po-ahi does not occurin amy other vocabulary of Bhottan, it 
may besafely considered as an exotic from Tiberkhad if it is really used 


* In the-App. to chap, v.the Pashtu pishi, pishik has been displaced 
and ert:nred as rad, and the Kapwi. nin ao Atsioah. Fisa may: how-. 
ever be pi-aa, comp, the. Joboka. me-aa. The Rotuma pi- tea is the same 
Vurlety. 
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the true Bhotians of upper Kinawar. Gerard states that in the North- 

est of Ladak Bhotian becomes intermixed with Turkish, and if pi-ahi 
be current in Ladak it is probably of Turkish derivation. The true general 
eourse of its archaic diffusion shige tobe clear, It is a primary se 
thie term cognate probably with the Tibetan, but distinguished from the 
current Tibetan by the sibilant invariably following the labial, and in its 
most common form taking » guttural final. Mongol has mi-choi and the 
probably contracted mii. The Tungusian terms are not given by Kla- 
proth. Ugrian has mi- mi-shok, ma-tska, me-tachik ; and Turkish 
sau-shak, me-shuk, mi-shik, pi-shik, ata shik, ota-~ma-chi, ata-p-si &c. 
(mowse shik-an ace). With these Ugro-Turkish forms are connected, on 
one side, the Caucasian pi-shik (Chari) and Bemito-African bi-s, fi-so-na, 
mu-si, mu-ai dc. (the Turkish ota ia also African), ier on the other side, 
the Pashtu pi-shik, pi-shi, Sindhi pu-si, and Tiberkhad-Dravirian pi-shi, 
pu-si, pu-sel doc, : 

- The Chinese miau, mau, bin &e, ia found in Anam, Lau, and Kasia in 

the original form miau, and the Mon—Anam stream haa ‘carried it to 

meyau, Songyu and Koreng myau-ma, Kumi miyaung and Garo 

myou. The Limbu and Kiranti myers Nameang ne Muthun miah 

are probably also Chinese through Mon-Anam. The Kambojan chi-ma 
may be the enme root. 

e Chinese niau, (Hok-kien, Hai-lam), ngio (Teo-chu), is found in 
Singpho ngyau, Ji t—ngou, and ee oe ha-ngau-b. 
Toung-thu ngwai-pai, and Mon po-kwai, are probably related to it. 

Ges. The Bhotion root byi, pi with the liquid servile, only ocvura im a 
few of the Manipuri-Yuma dialects, and the prefixual position of the ser- 
vile shows that the Ultraindian names are not derivatrves from the later 
conereted Bhotian and Lhopa byi-la, pi-li, but were received when the 
root was separate. ‘This is made still :more manifest by the lence of 
the labial root in the Yuma dialects, either separate, with a def. prefix, or 
followed: by a distinct root, If the prevalent archaic Indian name be of 
Bhotian origin, it must be very ancient and derived from 4 glosserial cur— 
rent diatinct from those that carried Bhotion words into Ultraindia, It 
was probably geet in the Dravirian family by the Seythie pi-shi &c. 
which is found in Ultraindia aud Agonesia, while no examples of pi-t, Li- 
li.are found out of India. : 

The sibilant is not found in the Horpa and Thochu mase. forma, but the 
fem. form current in Manyak is common, The form of the root is not 
Manyak, whence it may be inferred that the connection, belongs to the era 
when similar fem. forms were current in the Sifan langua 3, or Tibetan 

ally. ‘The form ga, ja, da Mishmi, ‘Dophla, Abor, Joboka—is not 

und in Tibet, The Horpa chu x pg to be connected with the Magar 
thu, Kimi cho, Karen yo. The slender Bhoté-Thochu si, chi, is Bodo ji, 
Mulang chi, Lungke si. These various forms and their distribution at- 
teat an ancient general transfer and ‘diffusion of the Tibetan names to 
the southward. 

‘The Burman #-roung is evidently one of the latest Sifan acquisitions, - 
and helonga to the modern Gyarung-Manyak current. 

The Chinese names, which donot occur in Tibet, appear to have earl, 
apread into the Ultraindo-Gangetic act pats Aa they are best presen 
in Mon-Anam vocabularies, it is pro that they were received by the 
other dialects from them. The Kumi, Koreng, Songpu, Tengsa, Kiranti and 
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Limbu names are all connected, ne — Chinese form with a nasil final, 
- Dea, 

1. ae The Bhotian khyi, Gyarung and Takpa khi, has the same fornt 
in the South Bhotian dialecta of Serpa and Lhopa e-khi, Abor i-ki, e-ki, 
Dhimal and Limbu khi-a, Newar khi-cha, Kambojan eii-ke. 

(%.) The most common Ultraindian term ia, in ita full forms, khwi, 
khwe, kwiorkui. The Thochu kliwd is asimilar broad form and the adjacent 
Sokpa nho-khwe has the same form with the slender vowel of Burman, 
khwe. This identity between the normal Ultramdian fomn and the Mon- 

‘olian, showa that the former was not derived from Chinese (kiven, hun, 
au), but from Seytho-Tibetan, That khwe is a distinct root in nho-khwe 
and the other Mongolian forms, no-koi, no- ga, no-choi, is clear from koi, 
by yates lenin 4 ak to the sheep in Mongolian, koi, a3 in Yeniseian, 
koi, kay ; to the oy in Korea, kai; in the Mongolian form to the Dog in 
Fin with a postfix or second root koi- koi-re, oi-r; and, lastly, to the 
Cat in Mongolian mi-choi, Korean koi, kui-ni, Ja ne-ko. In 
its applications both to the Jog and Sheep, the guttural root haa frequent- 
ly atinal n or second: naaal root, inthe Scythie vocabularies. ‘hua for the 
ae Mongolian has cho-nin, cho-in, ko-ni, go-ni; and for the Deg 
Tungusian has nina-kin, nena-ki &e., and Samoiede wene-ku, ka-nane, 
ka-nak &e, The nasal is shown to be a distinct root by the Fin piod—nak, 
Japan inu, in, Aino inu, Tungusian nyin. i 
he Thochu and Burman khwd, khwe, khwi, kwi, being thus undoubt- 
edly Scythic in their affinities, it is possible that the Bhotian khyi, khi, is 
a softening of khwi, and not a derivative of the Chinese kiuen, That the 
Bifan-Ultraindian form ig not 4 modern derivation from the Sokpa nho- 
khwe ia evident from its wide diffuzionin the Gangetic, Ultraindian and In- 
donesian provinces, and from the Sokpa distinctive root nho being absent in 
Thochu and in thesouthern vocabularies. It must belong to the earlier of 
Scytho-Tibetan connection. ‘The Gangeto-Ultraindian forma areas followa, 
Anam khuyen, Mijhu Mishmi gl Eanes apg *, Murmi na- 
ngi, Gurung av-gyu, Changlo khu, Che kui, Newar khi cha, Ti-. 
aartliad Kine, kaot, Milchanone kwi, kui, kai, Mulung and Tablung 
kui,, Singfu gui, kwi, Jili, -Mru ta-kwi, Rakhoing khwi, Burman, 
khwe, Karen thwi, tai, Toung-thu thwe, ¢i-twi,:Luhuppa thu, Sak ku, 
Manipuri hwi., The contracted forms are hu, su; zu, 2, hi, shi, si, wi, 
ui, ujai. Namsang Naga hu, Muthun, Joboka, Mikir hi, Songpu shi, 

’ a-thi, Koreng fta-si, Mozome Angomi‘tu-su, [7 Angami. the-tu 
N. Tangkhul phy], Nogaung oa ern , Tenges a-rh Khyeng, Kumi, 
Kyau, Kapwi,.C. Tangkhul, Kheibu, Maring wi or wi, Kyau bui, 
8, ‘Tangkhu, Shindu wari and Song a ae Maret 

The Horpa ka-ta and, Mair k-shd may be the Tibetan prototypes ‘of 
the Lepeha kn-sho, ka-zen, Limbu and Kiranti do-~chu, Newar khi cha, 
Magar chhyu, Sunwar ku-chung, Bodo choi-ma, chi-ma, sei-ma, Garo 


er 

*° Mr. Brown’s form ofthe Toying-Mishmi word, neko, led me to 
believe that itand the Murmi i, ete | ee distinct - 
from the Tibeto-Ultraindian root: dep ah dew: sag egies the gee 
Australian nays, ngyi, 1 nh in whi root is ma, la é&ez 
I€ is are phat oy Me” Raboson's form,’ ‘nkoe-nokwe (Mijhu kwe), 
that the Toying root, is koe, kwe and s-, se- the Mishmji nasal 
The rémdths om the affinities of the Draviro-Australian names of the Dog 
(ch. v. sec. 11) must be ao far modified, 
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a-chak, Kasi ho-sen, Mrong tchoi", Anom, Ka-and Chong cho; bultit fs 
— ap that these forms are variations of koi, gyu, Khu asin 

o AT. 

2. The Anam muong +, Lau may; Chumphung a-val, Nankowry: am, 
hume—to which the Angami the-fa and N. Tangkhul ph may perhaps 
Be added—is possibly one of the distinctive roots of the Men-Anim #ub- 
formation. 1fso the immediate affinities are Sevthic,-buang, ban, ban, 
qnen Samoiede, pon, puny, pine, piye Ugrian. The name has been carried 
to Aconesia. Butit ia probuble that it ia merely the Himaluic sex root, waed 
substantively asin so many other names. of animals. The Lao form is 
apnlied to the Cat in Kambojan, ehi-ma. 

. 8. The Mon ka-la, A-la is the liquid, used alao for the Tiger in Mon 
and some of the cognate vocabularies. It appears to be the common 
masculine root. 

4. The Chinese kau has been introduced into Anam only. 

Ors: The Tibetan vocablesforthe Dog are current in nearly oll the Ul- 
traindinn and Gangetic languages, A form which appears originally tobave 
teen khwi, khwe, khui (Burman, Tiberkhad), and which the Thocha khwat 
indicates to have heen of Sifan—probably Gyarung—derivatieon is found: 
im moatofthe Ultraindian ‘vocabularies, and it must have bern carried, 
eastward along the Gangetic band ns it is found atthe two —— 
Mishmi and Tiberkhad. It hes undergone various changes of form; 4m 
Special cannections cam be traced through them, In the Gangetic band 
the augmented form given by the Dhimel phonology is found in Limbn, 
and the na-prefix of sying Mishmi ia found in Murmi,—a relation to the 
Nipal group confirmed by other gloeaarial coincidences. (e. ¢. the peculiar 
word for the Hog ha-li 'T. Mishmi, ¢i-li Magar), In the great Tltraindian 
aweep of the vocable it presents modifications of one form only. No. «pes, 
cial affinities can be inferred from the present range of the full form, 
but the contracted ones show a cloeeconnection between the Karen, Yuma, 
Manipuri and N aga gTOUpS, which appear asa cluster of sister dialects. 
The Karen and Tounz-thu thwi, twi, ag thu, Maram thi, show 

inning of the emasgulation. In the Manipuri hwi the pure as- 
pirate has ajected the dental.The Namaang hu, Moz. Angumsi au, Nogaung 
qi, [Asem fo, N. Tangkhal pho, if not Mon-Anam} appear to be refera-. 
it, and mutually connected. The Maram a-thi bas probably a dis 
tinct connection with the Karen—Toung-thu forms, and it appears to have 
been the pera of the Songpu shiand Koreng si, whence the Nagra hi. Prom, 
the distribution of the very contracted forme ui or wi and u, they appear to 
be also referable to the Karen anb-formation. They are distinctive of 
Khyeng and most of the other Yuma dialecta and of some of the adjacent 
Manipurion, The Khari and Silong ui may be from the Garo kai. 

‘The Bodo choi (whence the Garo kai, Mrung tchai), appears to bere 
lnted to the ee Ka ‘and Chong cho, ene aha in Hives cho, chuh. 
The Karen, Yoma, Naga and Munipori sibilant forms,.thwi, tha, au dcc., 
and the Nipal chhyu, chu, chung, shu, zeu, cha, show thut the same vas. 
riation of the guttural originated, both to the weatword, and eastwards, 

* See Part I, ch. iv, sec. 2 on the special connection of the Mrung 
vermvehrs i 
yt 


= ye 
rowna Vou. Probably the du laa one, ead 
Dict. does not give o labial synonyme. 
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The guttural prefix of the Nipal varieties and the nasal final of Sunwear 
ahow that they belong to the earlier forms of the Gyarung—Mishmi— 
Yuma band, represented by the Tiberkhad khui, Milch. kui und not to the 
emasculated Karen and Burman. The k pretix is still eurrent in Mishmi, 
Kumi, Mon, Toung-thu and to some extent in Karen. In the Manipur, 
and Naga dialects the dental and palatal forms are more common, but ka 
viele eg in aeveral, (Champhung, Luhuppa, N. and C. Tangkhul, 
oreng &£c.). 

The Anam, Ka, Ghong and Hina cho belongs to the same era, As the 
Mon fa-la ia exceptional, ite proper application heing te the Tiger, i is 
probable that it possessed a cimilar name for the Day at one time, 

3. . Hoa. 


1, The full Bhotian form phag, phak, is found in the southern Bhetian 
vocabularies, phak Serpa, phag pe Lhopa, in Limbu and Kiranti phay, 
in Soa id piak, Changlo phakesa (Lhopa), Mikir phok. 

The Horpa and Manyak forma in v, w—Horpa vah, Manyak wah, of 
which the older forma must have been vak, wak,—indicate that the most 
common Ultraindian forma were ef Sifun derivation, and asaome of them 
have ¢ta—-, ka-, it ia probable that Gyarung had A4a-wak, éta-wak or ta-vak 
before ita proper Tibetan vocuble was displaced by ki. It had not received 
ki when it apread to Ultraindin, for that form of the Chinese root mm 
not found there. The Magar wak, Jili ta-wak, Singpho and Mrong 
wa, Rakhoing wat, Burman and Kyau wet, Khyeng wut, weuk, Khyau 
yauk, Kumi and Khari Naga wauk, Khumiau, Kami o, Goro, Nameang, 
Muthun, Joboka and Sak vak, Mru eoepek ta-vak), Nogaung, Mulung, 
Tablune and Tengsa a i as gh-ak}, Khari auk, Koreng ha-vak, 
Champhun a-vak, (aro, m, Maring and Lungkhe wok, Kapwi bok, 
Lahuppa, Khoibu, N, and 0. Tangkhul hok, 8. Tangkhul and Manipuri 
ok, Anzami and ML A. tha-vo, the-vo, Shindu vo, Suuwar po, Lepeha 
mon, Lau mu, Bodo — o-ma, Dhimal pa-ya pone on-hya horse, 
nho—ya monitey, pun 2, hai-ya fish, khi-w dog, ji-ha bird, nara 
dephunt &c.), As Anam often changes the labial into the aspirate, ite 
heo ia probably from beo or weo (weuk Khyeng). 

2. Mon ku-let, ke-leik, k-lueit, A-lut, Taying Mishmi da-li, Mijhu 


Mishmi leh, Gurung ti-li, Daphla a-rak softened in Abor to e-YeBs 
eek, yuek [=Mon ueit], Kambojan ch-rok, ele-rak, Chong cha-ruk, 
Ka ofu-r, Anam fru, lon. application of the liquid root to 


the Hug is not Tibetan, and the distribution of the names shows thes they 
belong to the peculiar Gangeto-Mon current. The broad forma ruk, luk, 
rok, rak, appearto be the nc mae let, li, yeg, being characteristic of the 
later emasculated Gyarung-Mishmi phonology. They are connected with 
the Manipurian names for the Elephant, lok, loak, luak |=lueit). A simi- 
lar archaic form is applied to the Mowkey in some Manipurtan di 
and Silong, mak, lak, lait, rhu [—rho Cat Gyaruny|. The root is note 
mative Chinese or Mon-Anam one forthe Hog. Lt is evidently of aeconda- 
y urigin, a ae ee is. It is whe bly « contraction of one of 

e older names oar : 

The amplitied vocalic forma ed to the Buffaloe, Elevhant and Afon- 

yin some vocabularies, Ini, rui, ruai 4c. appear to be contractions of 
forme like lueit, luak do. : : 

&. The Chinese reot chu, chi, tu, ti, has been received by Koren tho, 
Towig-thu tha, Murmi dhwa, thus, and Deoria Chutia chu. The Anam 
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heo like the Gyarung ki, may possibly be a variation of the Chinese chi. 
Anam has also heo kui. 

4. The Kasia aniang, (prob, set-yang, comp. shin-reh), Nicobar haon, 
hown, appeara to he oonnected with the nasal name for the Morse &c., but 
it must A left undetermined. 

5. The Aka kuk-pa, is Hindi khuk. 

Ons. The Ultraindo-CGangetic names are nearly all Tibetan, The 
Bhotian forms have asmall range. The Ultraindian names aiiieae to be 
Sifan, and mostly archaic, thatis they were received before the losa of the 

ttural final. @ Mon-Anam namea are Tibetan and secondary, ona 

ing from aaoft Angami form of a Manipuri variety of the root, and the 
other being the Tibetan liquid masculine quolitive in an archaic form. 
Anam may possibly preserve a native root, but it is probably Chinese. 
Karen has received the Chinese name and communicated it to Deoria 
Chutia and Murmi. This is one among many glosaarial evidences of ite 
pre-Burman influence, diffusionand Chinese relationalip, 


4. Goat. 


1. (II.) The Bhotian ra is current in ef Lhopa, Murmi, Gurung 
Magar and Changlo. ‘Tiberkhad hos la for the female. Allied formes are 
found in Garo pu-run, Muthun ron, Joboka roan, (whence the Mulung 

on, Tablung yun), Mang &-lang, hasta 4-lang, Singphu pai nam, Anam 
hal nam (hoi=boi, pai), Lungke, Kumi ie-l, Kyau he-rot, iie-or, Mra 
ta-rau-a, Limbu men-da, Garo do-bak (Brown), Annm de. The liquid is 
clearly the mase. root. It 1s current im the same ferme as a sex word, and 
in the names of other animals, 


9, (101.) The Bhotion chang, Horpa chhe, Thochu and Manyak tsah, 
Gyarung ku-so, are found in Anam su hoi, (= su dt), Abor shu-ben, so- 
ben, Ako sho-hom, Kumi su-i¢, Kami tso-be, Lepcha sa-ur, Kiranti 
ebheng-er, (Bhot. chang-ra), Newar cho-le, Sunwar cha-r-sye [See Com), 
Chepang mi-cha, T. Mishmi ma-dze (Brown), Songpu zyu, Burmas 
ahe-tk, tahi-et, chhi-t. 

The Anom, Abor, Newar, Kumi, Kami and Songpu forma in u, 9, 
resemble the Gyarung ao. The Ak en Lepeha and Sunwar 
sha, sa, cha adhere tu the Bhotion, * uand Manyak vowel. The 

iranti, Taying Mishmi and Burmon have the eof Horpa. But these va- 
riations are too slight tu warrant any inferences, save that u, o, ia proba- 
bly the older ferm. 

4, (1.) The labial root ia very prevalent asa nome for the Goat 
ieee may have ribetad hy asa a contraction of Tibetan forme in 
which the sex definitive was conjoined with the root, asin the Bhotian 
ra-ba, ra-ma, Changlo ra-ba, The Abor shu-ben and the cognate terme 
riay be the sibilant Tibetan root with a similar postfix. Mijhu Mishmi 
ham-poi, oa pai-nam, Taying M. ma-bie, Bodo bur-sa, bor- 
Tengea and Nogoung ma-bung, Khari ra-bong, Mrung pun, Manipuri 
ka-meng, Koreng ka-mi, Muram tka-mi, Luhuppa me, Champhung a-mu, 
N.Tonghal mi, C. V. mi-k-re, 8. T. ma-kere, (k-re male postf.), Kump 
me, mec, Khyeng me, ma, Karen bhe, Mikir be, bi. In some of 
these terms the labial retains a quolitive power. Sak Av-bi, Mon Aia-bhai, 
kha-pa, Toung-thuluy, ta-byu-pai. (Cat ngwaj-pat), Dongju woi, Kuky 
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hui, Anem su hoi, hoi nam, * Lau pa, pe, Ahom pe-nga, Deoria Chutia 
li-pe—du-ru, Kambojan po-pe, Silong pet. 
he labial is not used in Tibet asa name forthe Goat, the only true 
Tibetan radical name being the sibilant (2), These labial names are 
obviously of secondary southern origin. The various forma are simply 
the different current modifications of the labial masculine root, and moat 
of them are also used as names, or elements of names, for the Cat, Com, 
ey t, Horse and Monkey. Many of the dialects that use 
the labial for Goat retain the proper sibilant root of Tibet for the Con, 
and in forma and combinations identical with those current in other 
southern dialecta, or in Tibetan, for the Goat. Thus Tengsa, Nogaune 
and Khari have na-bung, na-bong for the Goat, but ma-si, na-si, me-au 
for the Com. The same remark applies to the liquid qualitive. Thus 
while Kyau and Kumi have only die-ar, /e-rat, 4e-l for the Gout, they 
retain the Tibeto-Gangetic forms chu-ra, si-ra, tsi-ya, aha-rh, os names 
for the Cow. 

6. The Chinese yeong, yong, yang, yu of shan yeung, tao yeung, 
shan yang, tenu yang &c. “ymin yeung &c.) appears to be ioand in 
Anam du-ong, thi-ung, (Brown). The common native term is de. 

4. Jili ¢a-khyen, Nameang kien, Kapwi ken. 

6. Khoibu hing-ngau. 

6. Angami te-nu, M.A. ta-nu, This appears to be the fem, root used 
aE The Burman nua, nwa Cow (Chinese) haa some resem- 

nce to it. 


Obs, The Ultraindo-Gangetic names that are similar to the Tibetan 
do not appear to have been derived from any single Tibetan dinlect. Thay 
reproduce all the Tibetan forms, and must be considered very archaic. 
The Bhotian secondary form ra is only found in the Himalayan vouabu- 
laries, in which it i estan modern. The Kiranti chheng-ar is the 
full Bhotian name slightly “modified, the vowel being similar to the 
Horpa chhe. The prevalent sibilant in the south is probably Rifan. The 
paucity of names containing this root is remarkable when its persistence 
in afl the Tibetan dinlects is considered. From the great pada range 
of the labial names, the uliarities of some, and the servilea annexed to 
several, it appeara that the labial became current as a substantive name 
jor the Goat at a very early period, and in dialects that acquired great in- 
fiuence. The sibilant root, in the names in which it survives, has the la- 
bial mase. poatf. in the forma mi, ma, be, ben, bam. With mi Chepang, 
and be Kumi, Kami, ben Abor, the prevalent Manipurian mi, me, meng, 
Yuma me, bi, Taying Mishmi bie, Mikir be, bi, Karen bhe, corres md, 80 
that all may have been derived from one Kast Gangetic dialect. The Na- 

. bung, bong, is probably related to the Aka bam, and it appears to have 
wen the original of the Hodo bur, bor, the older form of which ia preserv- 
ed in the Mrung pun. The pt and wom Mon, Tungthu ond Yuma 
pai, is a distinct form, perhaps derived from ‘Tibet by the lrawadi route, like 
other peculiar Sifan—L[rawadi vocables, It occurs in Thochu in the form. 
wai (Monkey mai-ai), and in all the forma in other Ultraindian names, 


The Lau and Kambojan namea appear to have been derived from the 
Karen-Yuma me, be. 
Oe 

* So the Arung Naga name ofthe Mi-thun, bui saug (dujfuloe gu- 
bai) ie hui in Angami, 
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6. Cow, 


I. (a.) The Bhotian ba, lang, are found im Lhopa bha, cow, lane, dan 
bud, eorbad ba-lang, rad, Milehanang lang, Lepcha lob, Chang ; ai 

In the slender form it ia found in u Karen go pi, Dhimal bi-w, 
Sunwar bi, Lepcha bik, Limbu bit, ye-pi, Kiranti: pit, Murmi mhe, mih, 
Gurong myau, Bengali ga-bhi. 

In some of these vocabularies aa in Bhotian the labial has become a aube. 
stantive term, or it was originally received into them ag such. In mosé, 
of the Ultraindian dialects it is conjoined with proper substantive names, 
and has either 4 sexual or a definitive force. As our information respect= 
ing these vocabularies is too acant to enable us to distinguish thoae cases 
in which its sexual meaning is still recognized, from those in which it hag 
become a mere definitive, and aait is current with both functions in Bhos 
tian and several other languages of the family, I have in all cases ital. 
cised it, inorder to give greater prominence to the substantive names, 
The forma ma, mi, mu, appear to be alwaya feminine. Ba, pha, bo, bu are 
masculine. But oa the two forms of the labial are easily interchangeable, 
masc. forma such as pha become fem. in some dialects, and fem, become 
mase, Boi, woi, bi, wi, wa, would be mase. if the Bhotian mase, force of 
b, p, ¥, were preserved, but in some cases they — to be fem. The i 
way have a fem, power in some Arianised vocabularies, asin Kasia, 

(b) The Manyak form we-mi may possibly be direetly connected with 
the Shan wo, woa, Anam bo, Toung—thu po, Mon e-won-ban, Sgau Karen 
a-m0. 

A similar form is applied to the Goat mu, woi, po-pe, Buffaloes moh, 
Elephant mon, vu, mu &e., Hog vo, po, mon, mu, 

(e.) A consonantal guttural form occurs in Maring muk, Manipuri and 
ee se-muk, Sgt volatn sicdesehpene Luhuppa st-muk, Sak anni, 
Ehothu wa-muk, In these forms the sibilant is the def. pref. Comp, in 
Manipuri, sa-muk com, sa-mu el phant, sa-gol horse, ha-mung goat, 

The same form ia applied to the Horse in Maring, Khoibu, 8. Tang- 
r. and Lungke puk, phuk, and Nameang mok, and tothe Elephant in 

ameun puok, ingpho mag-wi (Manipuri sa-mu, Champa ¢a-mun) 

(d.) Namsang man. The same form ia used for the ores in Muthun 
ss und Joboka mang. 

il. @.) The Bhotian chuk of pha-chuk ia found in Serpa chu-ma, 
Taying Mishmi mun-chu, ma-chu, ma-tea-kru, (mase.) Abor sou, Pwo. 
Karen tshu-men, Bodo ma-shu-je, Garo ma-shu, Mrung ma-chau, Khari 
wa-su, Angami and M. A. m#i-thu, Tablung and Muthun wa-hu, Joboka 
mu-hu, Mulung ma-hu-nyu(fem.) Ahom hu, Singpho tan-su, Anam sing- 
kreu, * Lungke tcho, 

b. The a and i forms of Thochu zya (ful) and Manyak nga-ti 
rull) are found in Ake shye, Abor sha-me, Chepang ma-shya, Newar Ba, 
lhanglo ja-ha, ae Niet, ‘engwa and Kasia Mai, i shys 

Kumi wi, Kyau cha-ra, Kumi si-ra, Mru tai-yo, Kh g sha-rh. 

The forma with the liquid mase. postfix are similar to someof those 
for the (oat, chong-ra, Bhot., chheng-ar Kiranti, aa-er Lepeha, chiar 
aye Sunwar, cho-le Newar, 

The same roota appear to be contained in Arian names for the Bell 
bri-sha, shanr, Goat chha-gul, chhag, aja, 


* Brown's dialect. 
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3. (ILL) Sonepu moi-tom, Kapwi tom, Korenz ma-tom, Maram a-tom. 
({f.) The liquid probably retains its sexaal function, in the Taying 
Mishmai ma-tao f-ru (4a-ra ia the current term for male), Anam sung— 
‘rau (Brown), Kyaw cha-ra, Kumi si-ra, Mra tei-ya, Khyene sha-rh 
[Goat sa-ar Lepcha], Mikir cho-rowg. In the Mon ka-rau and Karen 
-lo (Brown) the qualitive has become substantiva, asin the similar names 
for all the other animala in our list. 

The Gyal ia termed shial (—shi-af) by the Kukis. The Aal Gyal of the 
Bengalis is also called se-loi. Bee Buffaloe. 

Sa. The Chinese root in the Horpa ngau-me’, Thochu gwa, Manyak 
nga-zi, is found in several of the southern languazes, butit appears to be 
a direct Chinese importation, The Lau race have apres it to the north- 
ward and probably also communicated it to the Karena, Burmans, Jilis 
and Lhopas, the Lhopa form being the same as the Khamti. Lhopa ngo 
(reneric), Khamtingo, Siam nua, ngoa, Jili fa-nga, Burman nua, nwa 
|[nwa-me, Whence the Szau Karena-mo Com, nwa-pho, nwa-bok bull}, Ku- 
mikha-bet. Comp. nim-lt cat. 

5b “The Chinese masculine gualitive ku, kung, ia found in Siamese 
applied tothe dul! kho. The Karen go and Kambojan ku generic are re- 
ferable to it. 

S¢. The only Sifan forms of the Chinese that has spread south is 
the slender Gyarung nye-nye found in Magar ohet (final ¢ asin the 
adjacent. bit). 

Bs. The Bhotian ba and lang have the usual limited ond modern 
diffusion. They are only foundinthe southern Bhot. dialecta and some 
of the conterminous ones. 

The slender formiathe Manyak variety of the Tibetan mase. labial bi, 
mi (occurring also in Thochu), and it waa probably derived by an east 
Ganetie vocabulary from a Sifan dialect before the native names were 
replaced by Chinese. It has a very limited range, Dhimal-Nipal, In 
Sau Karen it appears to retain its proper qualitive function, 

The Mon-Anam, Sgau Keren and Toung-thu wo, bo, mo, po, won, 
form a well marked group. Its sources may have been the Manyak wo-mi, 
whence it might be communicated toasouthern Mon—Anam or Karen dia- 
lect. But aa the mase, qualitive haa the same forms in Ultruindian names 
forthe Bull and is one of the old Tibetan forms having a general applica- 
tion, thisis doubtful. Comp. the Borman nwa-mo Cow, uwa-pho, nwa-boh 
Hull, Siamese ngua tua pu or po Ball &e. The Karen name o-mo is 
poles ofu term similar to the Burman nwa-mo. The 
orm moisthe Karen name for Mother and po, pu #an(generic). The 
most probable inference is that the Anam bois a comparatively late 
rivative from the Jrawadi province, (Toung-thu—Laren). 

The Manipurean muk is a purely local application of the qualitive. 

The true Tibetan root chuk, chu; sya, zi has a wide currency. The 
Bhotias form probably prevailed in Sifan also before it was iielased b 
Chinese terms, aa although found in Serpa :t ia absent in Lhopa, Changlo 
and Takpu, and could not therefore have been communicated by them— 
at least in their modern condition—to the east Gangetic tongues, Mishmi, 
Abor. From this group it has spread to the Bodo, Garo and Naa vo- 
cabularies. The Sin she kan—au, distinct in form and with a G 
prefix in place of the -Mishmi ma-, also favours a direct Sitan ori- 
gin. Lastly forma similar to the Thochu zya and Manyak zi are found, 
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along with chu, too in the east Gangetic growp, shya, dha, ja, s —in 
Naga si,—and in the Yuma gr. shya, sha, cha, Ly ae It is Trobe e that 
the Abor-Naga broad form was recenved into the east Gangetic vocabo- 
lary from one of the earlier Sifan streams, and the Abor-Yuma from one 
of the later, after the slender phonology prevailed in east Tibet. 

Itis clear that the sibilanta used for the Goat and Cow in the Himalaic 
glossary are formsofone root, The same variations are applied to both 
animals, shu, (with the variations zyu, so, tao, cho for Goat, and au, 
thu, hu, tso, teho, sou, chuk, chu, for Com) cha, sha, sa, (also for Cow 
ja, sha, shya, zhya, and for Goat chang, taali}s for Goat the slender tshi, 
¢bhi, chhe, dse, she, chheng’ and for Cow zi, si, shye. 

Thetwo animala were therefore referred to the same apecies in the. 
rimary Himalaic zoology, and they were probably distinguished either 
f ake farnis of the sex qualitives or by separate attributives, descriptive 
size, colour or other distinctive qualities, ag in several of the Chinese 
names of animele. In the gradual coneretion of the glossary in each 
dialect, each variety of the root would become a substantive name, ren- 
dering qualitives and definitives superfluous ; and in like manner, varieties 
in the qualitives and detinitives, on sequiring an independent substantive 
meaning, would render the older substantive roots in the compound re- 
dundant and sometimes cast them off. For example in Bhotian the ra 
form of the mase, qualitive, may have become distinctive of the Goat, and 
the lang form of the Cow; and when the sibilant substantive name iteelf 
took the two independent forms chang Goat and chok Cow, distinctions 
in the qualitives were no longer necessary. In the lateat stage of concre- 
tion and metamorphosis all theae forma, chang, chuk, lang, ra, have ac- 
quired distinct substantive npplications. 

The Manipurean tom appeors to be a local modification of the sibilo- 
palatal root, from the form thu, Angami teho(Lungke) é&e. found in ad~ 
jacent dinlects, The same variety is used for the Mlephant in Mishmi 


da-ton, 

The Ultraindo-Ganeetic names forthe Cow and Bull of Chinese de- 
rivation appear to have been first acquired by the Len tribe, and to have 
been communicated by ther to a few of the other vocabularies, when they 
epread to the weat and south. 


6. Burrator. 


1. (10L.) The Bhotian ma-hi, ma-he Lhopa, Lepcha, Murmi ma-hi, = 
me-shi, Sunwar me-sye, Newar, Deoria Chutia mgt gy mi-i, Ma- 
ger bhain-sa, Taying Mishmi ma-ji, Mrong mo-shi, N. and 8. Tangkhul 

i, appear to be Arian, Sanakrit ma-hish. But although the Buffaloe 
with its name appenrs to have been carried from India to Tibet, the name 
ja probably pre-Arian and Himalaic in India. If the Ariana found the 
Buffaloe there, they would be likely to adopt the native name. That mia~ 
hish, tea-shi, ke. is Himalaic can rdly be doubted when it ia compared 
with the corresponding Himalaic names for the Cow, ma-shya, ma-shu, 
mui-hu, mua-si &e. 

2. (IT.) (r.) M. Mishmi ta-Ioi, Ji, Champhung aga-ini, Mikir obe-long, 
ja-lang, Nthun loi, Joboka lue, Mating lui, Manipuri ¢-roi, 
wai-roi, Kapwi sa-loi, ring si-loi, 3. Tangkhul se-lui, [ae-loi ia ap- 

ied to the Asl Gyal in Chittagong], Koreng a-lui, Maram a-gho, 
Reed and M. A. ra-li, Khoibu-ra-loi, Kyau oha-la-we, Bongju j-se-lei. 
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‘This is the common liquid masc. root. The form loi probably s 
sguthward from one Himalayan dialect (Mishmi or Singepho} to the 
Muanipuri-Yuma vocabolaries, in which it prevails, or froma southara 
dialect northward. Aa similar amplified forms are found in the Yuma 
group and Mun rien tothe Hog leuk dc. and Money h’lait (Kumi) 
it muy have sp from this group to Manipuri and thenoa to the Ira. 
wadi and northward. The liquid element in the name of the Hurse 

whatever ita etymolory may be) takes the same form in Kasia, kalai and 

odo kerai, gorai. The Kambojan name for the Elepiwat has a similar 
form tam-ral, Chong te-nai, but this appeara to be acerivative from the 
Truwadi te-loi Byjfaloe. The form is probubly of western lrawadi ori- 

n. 
(.) Anam #-long-nuk, (Mikir che-lone) Bak k-ro, Ahom kh-rai, Lan 
kh-uai, Hurman k-ywai, k-wye, k-yue, KRambojan &-ru-d.. From the 
Abum, Sak and mbojan forms the original appears to hive been a 
forin of the muse. qualitive similar to (a), rai &c. with the guttural’ 

retix in place of the ng ort of the north lrawadi Mae Mishwi}. The 

ambejan combination is similar to the Kyau che-la-we. Lu Sec. 11 of 
ch. V. [considered the Kambojuan name to be Dravirian. Lt, as I now 
think, it is Himalaic, the question arises whether the Dravirian karan, 
karavai is not itielf Himalaic. 

ie.) Namanng le, Kasia shin-reh, Mon pa-ren, p-riang, p-yen. Similar 

er forms ocvur tor the Goat in Karen and Newar le, C. and 3. Taug- 
khol re, Anam de; for the Elephant in Kambojan re; for the Bog im 
Mijhu Mishmi leh, and Mon let; and for the Horse in Abor, Burinan re. 
The moditication belonga to the later Sitan—Irawadi current. The 
Manyak ding-m: ia perhaps connected with these forme. 

8. (I11.) (a). Aka, Dophla men-dak, Abor men-zek, men-jeg, Mulung, 
Tablung tek. Poasibly this is an archaic form of the liquid masc, root 
similar torak Hog, rat Goat, lok Elephant, and lak, nak Monkey. But 
it ia closer toan archaic form of the dental and sibilant preserved in 
names tor the Tiger tak, jik. In the Lhotian u form of the same root as ap- 
plied to the Com final k is preserved, chuk. 

(8). Tengea tyang, Nogaung chang, Tengsa chang. This is the form 
of the sibilant root found in the Bhotian chang Goat, Murmichyan Ziger, 
Lepuha tyan Elephant, 

L (1.) {a.) Deovia Chutia me, Assam moh, Garo mat-ma, Khari a- 
pang. 

2. 


) Limbu sa-wet (Burm. wet Hog), Kiranti san-wa. 

5. Anam neiu,Singpho nga, Jilinea-loi, Lungkhe na, Hhyeng nau, Ko- 
mi pat-noh, pa—no, weu-na, Kuren, ‘loung-thu pu-na, pei-ual. With the ex- 
ception of the Anam ngiu these forma appeur to be all variations of the 
north Lrawadi nga, which is identical with the Mauyak form for the Cue, 

Ons. No distmotive root for the Bujfadve occurs amonygat the various 
names, They are the samesubstantive and qualitive roots that are used 
for the Goat, Cow &c. Some well marked groups exist. The Gangetic 
form, including the Senakritund Bengali, ia the archaic Himulaic name 
for the Cow (ma-chu, ma-su, mz-hu, ma-si &e.). lf any qualitive original- 
ly distinguished the Buifulos trom the Cow it has been lost. 
“Another group is the large iruwadione in which the mase. liquid root 
has been diffased ia the form loi &v. trum some single dialect. ; 

A second and smaller Ultraindian group presewta the same root ina 
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later or slender form. It appears tobe an Trawadi form (Mishmi—Mon 
Jiog),and waa probably comununicated by Mon to Kasia and by Kasia to 
if eg Nava. : 

he Abor group preserves the substantive root in an archaic Tibetan 
form and the Nogaung and Ten:ran forms appear to rank withit. These 
forms were probably used originally for Goat and Cow in the east 
Gangetic dialects. 

The lubial names, with one exception, are confined to Assam and its bor- 
ders. They appear to be remnants of the old Gangetic ma-hish, me-shi 
é&e. (Nipai), the Devria Chutia me being identical with the Newar, 
The ..imbu ga-wet and Kirantisan-wa appear to be archaic, for they have 
the quulitive posttixed aud oot prefixed as in the prevalent concreted 


Gangetic word. 
7. Euepwarr, 


1. {IL) (n,) The Bhotian wr. wnd com. Tibetwn g-lang-chen is Lhopa 
lany-chhen., ‘The ap. lang-dv-chen, Horpa la-mo-chen is Serpa lang-bo, 
Murmi lune-bu-chi, Changlo lang-jre-hi. ; ; 
sat Anat ti-rany, Kambojan tam-tui, dwmn-re, Chong ha-nai, Ka ruai. 
uthun loak, Joboka loak, Mulung, Tablung lok-niu, Burman a-ne, 
Rakhoing uin, Kyau ni, Kasia tng-nar, Dhimal ner-ia. : 

2. (1.) Mijho Mishimi mao-yong, T. M. amiang, Garo mong-ma, she. 
pho imag-ie, Namaang pook, a sa-ma (Cv su-muk, dorse sa-gol, 
guet ho-meag), Songpu wei-pong (com moi-tom, buffuloe wot-rhui), 

wi tapos Koreng ohe-pong, Muram m-pong, Luhuppa ma-vu, 
i. Tangkhul we-phu, Anam voi, woi, Champa ta-mun, Khying mwi. 
These are similar to forma of the mas. labial current as names for the 
Cow, Goat, Hors de. 
.) Garo xa-p-lo, Champhung p-lo-bt. 

" The alender furm is applied in Mon to the Bujfuloe p-ren dec. 
Comp. also Songpu wei-roi. 

3. (ill.) ‘T. Mishmi ds-ton (Brown), Lepcha tyan-mo, teng-mu. 

4. . The Chinese siany, tseuny, aiong, ch*hio, sio, tiang is found in the 
Lau dialects chiuny, tsang, sang, Jili tzang, Burman, Mon shen, Mon 
chuein, Rakhoing san, Kyau ain -hang. 

6. ({1i.) The Koren fa-teho, An-gamiand M. A, tao, 5, Tangkhul, 
Maring aai, Khoibu dw-aai, C. Tangkhul sa-ke-tai, Shindu mu-shey, 
Kumi Au-shoi, Luagke teai, Newar aad Chepang /i-si, may either 
Chinese or Himalaie. The form of the root, the prefixes, and o bein 
the tarma appear to show that some of them are native application of 
root for Cvw é&e. 

6. The Sanskrit sita, site iscurrent in Abor, Sunwar (soda), Tengsa 
suti, Nogauns shiti, Khari aati. Both this term and gaja (=ga-ja) ap- 

‘to be Himalaic, : : 

7. The Hindi hatiis used in Aka, Bodo, Limbu, Kiranti, Marmi, 
Magar, Gurung, Mikir, 

8. Sak w-ku: ; oe 

‘Uns. The Tibetan chen is probably of modern Chinese acs 

The most common native term is the maso, Himalaic labial, in the 
archaic o, o form See re bo, bu éc.). The —k forms appear to be 
very ancient, resembling efor the Hug. The nasal were probably 
formed from them. 

The Anam voi, woi, is the Songpu prefix with the root elided. 
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The Naga loak, lok, is a remnant of an archaic mase. form. Similar 
forms survive in names for the Hog, and this may indicate a special con- 
nection. 

&. Horse. 


1. (IIT.) (@.) The Bhotian r-ta, ta, Takpoa te, ia current in Serpa, Lhopa 
and Murmi ta, tah, thu; and the Tiberkhad shang, shone, ia the same 
rout. Karen fa-the, ka-se, thi, Khyeng tea, Kyau sho, Kambojan ae. 

2. (I1.) The ro, do-ro, d-ro of the Sifun dialects, rhi, ryi of Horpa, is the 
most common Ultraindo-(rangetie mame,—lv-re Abor, s0-la Newar, se 
rang Chepang, rane, rons Milchaning, Aam-rang Singpho, m-rang, 
m-yen Burman, rang Kyau; Mishmi ga-re, g-rue, Abor gu-re, ‘Teursa 
ku-ri, Nogaung ko-r, Khari kung-ri, Angami ki-r, M. Angami che- 
kwi-r, Manipun, Champhong su-go-l, horeng and Maram cha-kon, Sonv- 
pu and Kapwi ¢a-koan, Kumi kaunzo, Luhoppa si-kui, N. and C. Tang 

ul sa-koi, [Rakhoi k-ruy, Burman k-re, Mon h—yeh, Kasia ka-Ini, 
Bodo ke-rai, yo-rsi, Kiranti, Magar, Gurung, Sunwar, Bengah, Hindi 

ho-r Changlo ko-r-ta, (ta 1), Sindhi go-ri, Kashmiri gu-ri-ri, Tirhai 
=F. 

3. (L.) Maring puk, Khoiba sha-puk, 8. Tangkhul sa-puk, Kumi, Lang- 
ke ka-phuk, Samsany mok, Muthun man, Joboka many, Mijho Mishim 
kom-beng. (See com, alephant, hog). 

Tablung and Mulumy ko-wai, 

4. Dhimal on-Aye, Lepcha, Limbu on, (? 2). 

5. The Chinese ma is current in the Lau dialects and in Anam, 


6. Tropr. 


1. (II) The Bhotian and Horpa tay, tak, is Lhopa tah Oo ji 
‘chs sanpend Titastbed tay, Oar: aghie Sis ae ce. 
2. (111) (a) Abor si-mze, su-myo, T. Mishmi (Cut, si-mt Bhot.). 

(#.) Bodo mu-cha, mi-aah, me-aa, Garo mea-tea, ma-cha, Sunwar 

-p-aa, Chepang ja, Karen bo-thao, do-aa, bo, Jil fe-sa, Namsang ea, 
Ble — Te ung sah, Joboka cha-nv, Muthun chia-nu. 

(o.) Lapeha et-thong, si-tong, Newar dhan, Murmi chung, chyan, 
Gurung chen, This is an archaic form for cat Manipur gr. tong, tung, 
tu, &c., Magar thu, Horpa chu; and the Maram tok, Anam sok, show it to 
be a variation of the Tibetan tak, tag tiger. 

(d.) Anam ho, ong-kop (Brown), Lau su, aua, Maring hum-wi, Song 
pu kam-hanz, 8. Tangkhul ham-yuv, Khoibu how-pw. 

3. as (a.) The guttural root (primarly applied to the doy) is very com- 
mon. Tenysa khu, Khari «-khu, Angaimiund ML. A., Kapwi ¢a-kbu, Koreng 
chu-kwi, C. Tangkhul sa-kwi, Marom kho-dug, Saree a J a-khu-h, 
Luhuppa sang-khu, N. Tangkhul se-khwa, Shindu chu-kom. 

Noga yi, Manipuri kni, iumi -kei, tu-kae, te-gain, Kyau 
kish, Lungke tehek-ke (7 ehe-ke), Mikir ti-ke, Limbu ke-va, ke-be, 
Kiranti ki-wa, Sunwar gu-p-sa, Anam ong-ko-p (Brown), Ka dea. 


Silo nuk. 
4. Ghaoels kai-la, Kambojan A-la, ki-la, Mon &-la, k-ya, Kasia #-la, 
a ee ee 


* Many of these names are evidently Seytho-Dravirian (TMindi.) 
and not Seytho-Himalaic, but it is difficult todraw the line. Those with- 
in brackets appear to be Hin di. See ch. v sec. 11, 
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Magar rang-hu, Singpho sa-rong, Lou si-ra, Burman ni-ra, Chong 
ro-wat, (See Duy). 
10. Moxney. 


1, f(a.) (II.) The Bhotion wr. s-p-re-u, Gyarung sie-peri, Takpa 
ora, ia current in Lhopa p-ya. eee 

(b.) 8 rhu, [te-rha Get Gyarung], Chepane yukh, Kumi h’lait, 
Bodo mo-kha-ra, Garo md-kh-re, Silong k-lak, Muthun met-nak, Joboka 
aue-nak. Tounz-thu fev-lam, Lau er. ling, Kosia sh-ri. The Newar 
mako ia prohabiy derived from the Bodo mokhara. 

2. (LIL) The sp. Bhotian tyu, Horpa zum-dé, Thochu mai-si, is found in 
Mulung and Tablung si-mat, Tengsa eu-chi LElephent, su-ti], Changlo 
ja-la, Kiranti he-fa-1wa, Nogaung s/it-tau [Elephunt afa-ti], Chari 4i-sha, 

apwi, Maram ka-zyong, Koreng fa-zyong, Manipuri, 8. Tangkhul 
yong, Maring yung, Luhuppa, N. & C. Tangkhul a«-yong, Khoibu he- 
yong, Khyeng, Lungke yauny, Burman m-youk, Kyau juang, Kambojan 


BUA. 

3. (I.) The labial root is found in Mijhu Mishmi muh, Toying Mishmi 
ta-mium, Gurong fi-myo, Murmi mang, Hindi mai-mum, Drav.-man 
mnange, Sunwar mora, Lepcha sa-heu, Anam wun (Brown), Abor s-bie, 
si-be, Aka le-be, Sinepho we, Jili ta-we, Namsang veh, Garo kon-we, 
Limba so-ba, el Likir #-pi. 

5. Angamiand Mozome A. ée-kwi, Songpu a-koi, Anam ki. The 
sone forme are used tur day,, gout, tayer, Morse. 

6. Mon ka-nwe, Dhimal nlo-ye. 

Il. ise. 


1. Nea, nya (Ghot., Takpa) is very common inthe southern vocabo- 
lories. The (Hyarune form neyo oceurs in Abor ¢-neo, Tengsa and 
Nogaung e-neu, Kumi, Khyene nto, Kyau ngwau. The Angemi kho, 
Mikir o-k ore related to these. The chanve of ng to k is common to 
Angami with several of the Manijuri dialects kha, khai, cha-kha, a-khai, 
khi &e. with Anam, Mon and Nicobar ka, and Kasia do-kha (o-k Mikir). 
The loas of the nasal occurs in Pwo Karen, —S2au nya, Pwo ya. 

2, izhd Thocha, This Seythie word is only found in one of the pub- 
blished Gangeto-Trawady vocabularies, but it is Indonesian. The Magar 
she of di-she has the aume root. 

3. yaManyak. Chinese yu Kwan-hwa, yoe Gyarung. 

The Gyarung usare ofpreposing the word for waler—chu-ngyo—ia an 
archaic Asiatic one, Beythic, Semito-African &c. It is preserved by 
Magar di-she (di water), See alao Saale. 

The Murmi ter nya, Gyarung ten-nga appears to have the dental 
prefix in one ofita Gyaruny forma. 

The Tayitng Mishmi tan, ta, | have lost the root, or only preserves 
itin the n, ta being a eommon pret. in this vocabulary. The Toung-thu 
dr-dao, Mra dam are evidently related to tan, and suggest its being a form 
of the la, ran root, 

Luu reverses the Tibetan application of nga, ngo, ngu and la d&c.,, 
using the former fur sawke and the latter for fish, p-la Ahom, Siam, p-la 
Ehamti, Laos, The Kambojan group has the same root signe t-rau, 
t-rai, f-rei Ka-mer, ¢-re Chong, me-l Chong, Anam follows the Tibetan 
usage ran, swiie, (t-run dea). Thea form of the root is peculiar to the 
Mon-Anam group—the Tibeto-Burman having u. Itis probably related 
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ton Monipuri form, ma-run Kapwi, phu-ron Khoibu, the normal form 
being rul. The Anam luon ¢e2 isa similarform. The Mra form ta-roa 
resemblea the Kambojan. The l, r, root appeara to be that for river, wa- 
fer, in archaic forma, Bee Suake, 

12. SHARE. 

1. The broad wr. Bhotian s—b-rul, Manyak }-rui, Serpa d-rul (whence 
d-eu Bh, sp. eu Lhop. a) is preserved in Takpa m-rui, Mikir 
Au-rol, gheroi, Maring ph-rul, Khoiba jte-run, Kapwi ma-ran, 
engaa pha-lu, Luhuppa pha-ra, N.T. pi-ra, C. T. ph-rui, Kuki ral, 
Lunke ral, rai, Sakhoing m-rwi, Kyau m-rui, m-yuk, Burm. m-ywe. 

Anam ran, éran, (ced loon), Mon tha-run, Mro fa-roa, Singpho la-pu. 

Champhung ri-nam, Maram sa-na, Koreng ku-nu, Moz. thi-nhye, 
Yerukala tu-na. 

Manipuri lil, Champh. ri-nam, 8, Tangkhul ma-ri; (tu-lil river 
Maring, ri wafer, nam mater, river). 

2 The labial ja found in Dephla é¢a-hug, Ako ta-buk, Garo du- 
Deoria du-bo, Gadaba bu-dw-bu, Dodo ji-bou, ju-bu, Dhimal pana 
Taying te-bu, Sak he-pu, Singpho la-po, Namseng and Mulung groups pu, 
Nogaung pu-r, Magar bu-l, Khari a-hu, Ancami tho-fa, Kami pu-m, 
Khyeng pwa, Mrang tse-bu, Sunwar bu-sa, Murmi pu-ku-ri, Gurung 
ales Abor ta-bi, Garo eha-pi, Newar bi, Kol bing, Kamboj. po-3 

ee 
: &. Dravirian pa, ba (root), 

3. Mijlu zhu. 

4. M. Kumi me-khui, ma-kwi, 8. Karen gu, P. EK. weg. 

6. Limbuo-sek, Kir, pe-cham, Suvara jo. 

#. Gond ¢a-ras, Kondh so-raso (prob. 1 with a post. se-ra-so, comp. 
ran Anam, bu-sa Sunwar). 

7. Lou nga, hg (See Fish). 

Allthe names for snake, with the exception of 2 and 7, appear to be 
forma of the cormmon roota for river, water, ral being an archaic form; 
that is, the root has been lost, and the descriptive or qualifying word only 

reserve, a6 in many other current vocables, including names of animals, 

he Tibetan root was probably the Inbial, the forms and distribution of 
which show it to be radical, and not merely the Tibetan prefix with the 
rrootelided, The Murmi puku-ri, Gurung bhagu-ri (ta-bug Dophla), 
are examples ofan archaic form of the root, followed ly the form of 
liquid root for water, common to Burman, Magar é&e. The Singpho la-pu 
may be a similar combination, In the Garo du-pu, Gadaba bu-du-bu, 
Yerakala tu-na, du, tu may be water aa not merely a prefix. 

: lu. GTR. 

1. @ Theold Bhotianbyu is now an exceptional form. It is pre- 
setved in Indonesia, pio Sambawa. The » form is found in Lhopa 
bhya, Takpa pya, Taying m-pia, Milchanang jin, pea, piutsh, Murmi 
mi-mya, Newar w-mya, The Gyarung pye-pye is the only slender 
Tibetan form. Comp. weng Kapwi. | 

With the old Bhotian form ara connected the Singpho wu, Naga the- 
vu, vo, o, Kumi ¢a-wu, Limba bu, Lepcha pho, Chepany moa. — 

To the form iu a ere related the Mijhu wa, Yuma wa, du-wa, ta-wa, 
ka-va, te-va, Toung—thu a-wa, Sak wa-si, Chepang, foml, wa. 

-9. The Thochu mar-ne (wo, from the analory of other vocables, be- 
ine probably the def.)- has direct Seythic affinities, It is an archaic 
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Scythie liquid form of the labial root like the dental form, and like it 
is algo Iramian and Dravirian, The pure root appears to be radically 
feather, wing, Both the liquid (—n, -1, -r) an] the dento-yruttural series 
sure -s dc.) are current in Seythic, Indo-European and Dravirian. 
ther pal Korea, pil, pul-en Yenis., pil-ge, pil-ya, pyd, pud, bud—al 
Ugrian, (pol Tibet, mon Singpho &e.), pl - 1a Lat., wot Armen., par, 
al-ak, d, pokha, pakh-as cc. Ransk., Beuy., Hind., puru-bu ; b-:t-sa 
Den . Wing bar, bel, pank, Hind. &c. &e. Bird German, vo -<¢i, 
Lat. avis, Eng. bir-7?, Sansk., Beng., Hind. par-indu, pata-ta pekh-eru, 
pakh-wi, Drav. par-ea, pura-vet, pul, paki. pita: 

The Angami para, pera appears to be Dravirian and not Thochu. There 
ia no other example of the Thochu voeahle, and other Dravirian vocables 
are erved in the Liltraindian vocabularies. 

Allied vocables are current in Maloyo-Polynesian—pio Sambawna (byu 
old Bhotian, pia Takpa &e.), bau lissa, pao Mille, Batan fowl u-pa, 
Polynesian fine! moa (Chepane). 

The Tagalo i-hon, Murray I. ¢-bor, Erab i-bu are probably contractions 
ef the Malazaso-Polynesian vuru, vuru-na, buro-ng &c. which is related 
to the Seythic pul-en &e, 

The Tasmanian muta, Lampong puti are Dravirian, Paser has piaty 
Jowi, in the Abor form putah. 

The Binus pake is Dravirian or Bengnli. 

The same root is current as ming, feather, and eqg, the specific conjoin- 
ed roots having been dropped. In many of the smaller vocabularies 
these worda sre wanting. But the larger ones furnish undoubted affinities. 

1, The labial is Egg in Abor a-piu (old Bhot. byu, Sambawa pio, 
bird), a-pu, Dophla popu, Aku pa-puk, Kambojan pung, Korens poe 
bum, Murmi phum, (surung p une Sunwear ba-phu, Mon kha-pa, 
Male kir-pan, Thochu sAi-woat, (Naga-Nipal vu, ba, wo, va, wa 
é&e. Bird, Polynesian moa finwl, Malayalam pui fowl, Gyan s-phm 
bird). Itia Prather in Chinese mo, bo, mau, Burman mui, komi 
a-moi, Singpho mun, Changlo khe-phu, Mikir er-weng (with mo bo 
comp the Tibeto-Ultraindian bru, bu, wu &c. bird ; with mui, moi the; 
Gyami s-phui, Hrd, Pol. lui, fol, egg; with ar-weng the Kapwi weng 
bird), Wing does not oceur even in Mr. Robinson’s vocabularies, ated as 
Feather ia alao wanting in Mr. Hodgson’s, the root-will probably be found 
to be common with both of these meanings, Siameaa hos pi wing. The 
Indonesian bang Madura, (¢ir-hang to fly Malayn dcc.), pai Bugi-, Balig- 
nini, baka Kissa, pak, pako Philipine, appear to be partly Tibeto-Ultrain- 
dian and partly Dravirian. 

Examples of the Seytho-Iranian and Dravirian forma current for Bird, 
Feather, Wing, have already been given, and it will be seen from the 
forms now cited that the Tibeto-Ultraindian labial for bird is immediate- 
ly connected with the Chino-Burman forms for feather, and not with the 
Seythic vorables. 

For Duck the dental form ‘is Scythie pot, poat, bata, Semito-African 
bato, biti, me-bate &e., Indo-European pat, bat, bat-ak &e,, Dravirian 
batu, bud-wh, Indonesian pata, buti-ki &e., and Mon-Anam vit, pet, the 
last being probably an archaic Seythic form, sp itis ulso Semitic. The 
duplicated radical is found in ‘Turkish vapi, baby-sh, babu-si, A simi- 
Jat form is common in Indonesia bebé, pipe, bili-ko &e. It ia probably 
Tibeto-Ultraindian. ‘The word is not included in the small vocabularies 
Bibiko, bebek dec. were probably formed by a common Indonesian mode 
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of reduplication from bik, bek, in which ease the form is Mon-Anam, 
vit, pet. Naga has a similar double form pak—mak, 

3. The current Bhotian chya is Chinese tuioh, chiau, tinu, chio, 
tio, &c. The Horpa gyo appears to be another variation of the Chinese. 
The Mishmi tea, Mon /Aa-ten, Naga o-znh, u-s0, w-zu, Manipurimea- 
au, mateo, ma-cha, d-ta, o-ta, ma-te, ngu-the, Karen tho, Kiranti chong- 
gv, Dhimal jiha, Serna jha, Newarjhango, appear to be all variations 
a Chino-Tibetan vocable, which is probably of later diffusion than the 
Tabial. 

The Abor patang, petang, Dophla pata, Aka putah appears to be the 
dental and sibilant root (:}) with the lubial prefix. It muy possibly be an 
archuic Dravirian form of the labial ront not derived from Tibet, but 
having direct Ugro-lranian affinities. [See App. B to chap. V, Bird]. 

4, The Jili me-chik, bay w—chek, #-thik-na, and the Sunwar 
chi-va, Anam, Binua chim, Mon ka-chim, Kasia ku-aim, Gond sim, Si- 
long sisom [Komreng sisu|, appear to be archsie Chino-Tibetan formas, 
diastinet from the preceding, and of earlier diflusion. Rwang-tung pre- 
serves the final k in ita teeuk. 

The Manyak ha, Naga au-ha, Khyeng hau, is referable to bhya, wa, vo 
er to chiau, chya,sa. The latter waa probably its original form. 

The Irawmli thik, chik is foundin Indonesia, tika Tilanjang. The 5a- 
4ak tiu preserves the Chinese form tio, tian. 

The same root ia found in the Gond ite, titit, andas Deek in Dravirian 
ite, Burman ute, and Indonesian ittk, iti’, ite, titi. 

As Bird the root is archaic and widely diffused. Scythie doi, tirte, 
tori, tachir-pu doc.; Bamite-African tauir, dide, dea, diury &c.; Sanskrit 
ati. 


The final m is included in the Scythicrange of finals, ziaf Aino, sibe-chu, 
shobo, shab-ua &c. Mongolian. Im Samoiede the same form is duel, 
shila, 

For Featter the -k form is common to Turkish and Tibetan, 

Turk., ahuk-yo Bhot. The pore aibilantis Japanese asi (Sausk. ati bird) 
and Korean £0. 

5, The exceptional Maram a-roi, Sonzpu n-roi, Hees to be N. Dra- 
virian, ure Mundala, orak Uraon (urak &c. duck Torkish). 


13. Ax. 


The Bhotian q-ror-ma, Gyar. ho-rok, and Takpa rhok—#o, preserve 
the same on agg he grits ta-ruk, Aka ak, ure ieee to 
the Gyarung branch. Sunwar hoa the Bhotian rog—-ma-chi. In the 
Burma—Gangetie dialects the guttural final is nasalised and the prefix ia 
gederally the labial as in the Manyak, be-rah. The @ vowel, variable 
4, € isalso more commonthan oor #. The Mishmi a-ruang 13 an am~ 
witied form found also in Borman egicresmrer pa-rwet, pa—yuet, the 

rat of which preserves the ¢ . The form lang is Abor (from rak 
as in Aka, rad cl Jil, N. Tangkhul and Maram, The slender ling, 
leng, is Manipurian and Yuma, mi-ling, ma—ling, da-lin, pa-leng. The 
roore prevalent burma-Gangetic term is a distinct root, chi, tai, taip, tik, 
chu, tunz, ching Ke- cha, tak, tang &c. 
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Worna or Ant. 
Touse ‘Village Road Boat Arrow Iron Salt. 
Bhot, wr. khyim yul tsho lam fib at I-chaga tsha 
oa ib 


— sp. nang thong lam ehhya chha 
syen 
Horpa hyo rho va ché re -da «chu chha 
Thochu ki we-kha = gri phya ja sor-mo cli¢ 
Gyarung chhem wo-khyu tr bra ki-p. = shom chhe 
tu-khyu a ; i 
Manyak nyé he = ral g-u = m-a_sshi che 
Takpa khem yo lem-dang g-ro m-la lekh tea 
1. Hese. 


1. The Bhotian khyim, Takpa khem, preserves the full form of the 
most common southern name. It appeara to be one of the primary native 
roots of the family, tia not Chinese, and slthough the tho- lranian 
glossary like Chinese hos the uttural root never takes the m final, the 
common forma being k-r, k-l, k-t, k-d, k-k, k-sh,,k-th Ugrian, Kamsch., 
Pasthu, Hind. &. ‘The Milchanang and Tiberkhed keum, T. keung, 
(Kinawari Bhotian kung, Serpa khang-be) susweat a connection with the 
Chinese heung Villaye K-t., hiang lu M-h. Chinese for Aowse has uk, 
kwei &c, 

2. Thesp. Bhotian nang, Manyak nye (==nyek} may be remotely 
connected with the liquid root found in Chukchi, Japanese, Caucasian, 
Draviriun, Iranian and African. 

Southern forms. 

1. The guttural is the most common of the Southern roots, and it 
takes many contracted and suftened forms. The full form is retained by 
Jilikim and Kiranti kim. Milchanang, Magar and Abor have archaic u 
forma, ¢-kum Ab., keum M.T, ‘This appears to be alao a local Bhotinn 
form, one voc. giving si kung. The Namsang, Kumi and Aka forme 
7 aar to have been similar tothe Abor; and the Mulung, Juboka and 

fiir muy be referred to the group. The southern Irawadi varieties 
have n, Suk retaining the full formkyin. Khyeng and wr. Burm. pre- 


perve m0. 

The guttural is lost in someof the Manipuri dialects, most of the Yuma, 
Burman, aud Pwo Aaren. 

Ee final consonant is lost in several of the Naga dialects, Sgau Karen 
Mon. 

The Newar chhen appears to be referable to the Gyarung chhem, The 
Magar yin belongs to the Abor-Milchanang bund. It may be from a 
local full form like keum Milch., or it may be derived from the eastern 
extremity of the band where similar forms occur. Tengsa has yum wi 
luge. (Mee Village’). 

e-kum Abor, hum Namsang, um Kumi, u Aka; ham Mulung, Joboka, 
hem Mikir. 

kim Jili, yim Manipari; shim Luheppa; shin N. C. Tangkhul, tsim 
Khoilm, chin Marins, yin 8. Tangkhul, in Kapwi, eing Burm., Khyeng, 
Lang-khe, Kumi, in Kemi, ing Kyau, im Borman wr., Khyeng, yen 
Ewo Karen, hi Szuu K,, he Mon, kin aru, kyin Sak, ofa-ki horeng, 
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kai Songzpu, Maram—final oi for i as in other wordsa,—ki Tenres ; 

Anpuittl sky. Raunt, Khim, Sea, aii. Meals Ee gre, Nogaung, 

Limbu, chhen Newar, yum Magar. 
keum Mileh., Tiberkh., keuny T,, kim M., khang-da Serpa, 

2. The Manyak nyé and sp. Bhotian nang are found in néacou, nak 
Garo, noo, nau, na Bodo, nok Mulung, Tablung, nya Deoria Ch., n 
ya Anam. The Anam and Deoria Chutia forms ‘are connected. The 
othera are more faithful to the archaic Tibetan forms. The root is alse 
used for village = Vithape). 

3. b-li Mijhu M., li Lepeha, lan Toung-thu, @-ru Champhung, ran 
Ahom, reuin Siam, heun Lau, hun Khamti, hon, ong Taying M., ron 
Cond, ora, oa uran Kol, er-pa Uraon, arra, ar-h Toda, illa—m, illu, ila 
Tamil &e. (See Village). ise 

This root ia used for vitiaee and it appears to be the anme aa the 
ceding. The variety of forms and the mode of its distribation, show it 
to be very archaic. 

The Toung-thu lan ia closer to the Bhotian none than the other forms, 

The Khyeng nang pillage hos the bh. form, and in Anam and-Macar - 
it hecomes lang. Abor has long, lung, Sinwpho reng, Ancami rena ée, 

The Siamese reunn, Aliom ren, preserve the full form of the Law fam, 
The vowel connects it with the Singpho rene village, but the Rakhai 
rwa, (Horpa rhava) ia probably more faithful to the original form. 

The Champhung a-ru, and the Myhuand Lepcha li, appear to be both 
referable to the Lau‘renan, ren fs, 

4, ka ting Kasia, tang Kuki, tin Gurung, (? dhim Mormi). This ix 
a Chinese word for cillage, town, and it ia current with that signification 
Tilley" M., several Noga dialects, Suk, Kiranti and Newar. (See 

é). : 

5. ° pe-tah Kambojan, nta Singpho, cha Dhimal, sang Manipur. . This 
a to be a distinct group from the last. It ia probably referable-to 
the broad Chino-Tibetan form fur villeye, town, tsho, thong, so, in Gus 
tung sa, The Gyami shhang and Sok pa-syang house resemble the 
southern forma, 

2. Village. 


1, The Bhotian tsho, thou is Chinese, tun, hiang tsun Kwan-hwa. 

2. yul Bh. wr. (yul tsho), yo Takpa yul Serpa. Mongol. ail. 

3. rhava ({rha-ra) Horpa. Comp. ain, ola, ula Ugrian (Cheremish), 
ail Mong., and the liquid root for douse. 

4. Thockhu we-kha, Gyar. wokhyu, tu-khyu, Many. ha. Probably 
the guttural is the same root that is used for house. 


Southera forms. 


Pe The broad form is very ture, song Garo, nam-so Murmi, na-sa, 
uruns, 

A slender form is prevalent bat it has a distinet i ie 

me-tyune, w-ting Toying M., ting Muthun, Mulung,. Tengaa, ting- 
khua Joboka, ching- Mulung, thing ak, a-ti- Deor “sca Wirgatl, fe 
Newar — tin Gurung, keting Kasia, teng Kuki). . Chinese tom, cuty, 
ching Hi-h., shing K-t. ; eae 

2. 3. ma-reng, mé-reng Singpho, nkha-yeng Mijhu M., dw-long, do-lunge 
Abor, dune Toung-tho, rong Mikir,. sk-nong Ensia, nang Khyeng, lang 
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Anam, lane-ha Magar, rana Angami, a-rame Moz. Ang. rwa Rakh,, 
ywa Burm. 

ram Champhung, C., 8. Tangkhul, ram-khu Luh., rahang N. Tang- 
khul, nham Songpu, nam Kapwi, Koreng, Khyeng,i-nam Maram, nam- 
pum Aka, nem-so Murmi, na-sn Gurunp. ; 

These forms have several diatinet affinities with Tibetan. The Khyeng 
nang, Anam lang &e. resemble the Bhotian nang Aowse more than the 
forms now current in Tibet for oillaze. 

The Moz-Ang., Manipurian, Khyeng, Aka and Murmirame, ram, 
nam fc, ia a eroup referable to the Horpa rava, of which the Rakhoing 
Twi is a coutracted form. 

The Tengea yan, Nogaung yam, Khari a-yim, Khoibu yon, might ali 
be referred tothe liquid root. “But as they are identical with soft forme 
of the guttural root used for house, it is probable that they take their 

ce ba them. Comp. douse yum Magar, yim Manipuri, yen Pwe 
aren dc. 

‘The Maring yul is identical with the Bhotian yul, and the Khoibu yon 
is probably counected with it. 

4, tiue-khna Joboka, khul Manip., Champh., ram-khu Luh, khui 
C. Tangkhul, ko Kyan, koo Shindu, kwa Lungke, Mra, koh Mon, a-ti-ru 
Deoria C., go Dophla, ha Namaang, w-kha-yeng Mijhu M., ke-p Male, 
ga Chentsu, yiu-go-ma Gadaba. 

kyong Lhopa, Lepeha, gaun Sunwar, gang Newar, 

‘The Mijhu kha, Nameang ha, may be archaic forma, of direct Tibetam 
wae (kha Thochu). ‘The othera have the u of Gyarung and Manyak. 

‘he Lohpa kyong and the cognate Nipal dorms appear to connect these 
a with tha guttoral names for howse, Comp. keung Tiberkhad, khang 
erpa. 

‘i muang Siam, mung Lau, ban Ahom, Lau, Siam, man Khamti, vang 
Kami, a-vang, a-wung, wang Kumi, te-won Pwo Karen, tha-wo Sgau, 
nam-pum Aka, bang-phe Limbo, w-ba-t Jili, The lub. ia Dravirian pa-da 
Uraon, hu-tu Kol, pu-tti, ha-fti, pa-[i, ha-Ii, mort, mo-d, man-de, 
man-du, mand §. Drav, (House manci, mane, pei, vu-du ui-du, vi- 
da). The Jili ba-¢ preserves one of the Dravirian forma, and the more 
com. man, ban &c. the other. The root is probably connected with the Chi- 
nese fung tz house K-h. Samoiede has ma, mat, men house, mar village. 

3. Hoad. 


1. The liquid root is Chinese lu, tau lu K-h., lau Hok-kien. The 
Bhotian Jam, and Munyak ri, are variations of one form [=lam, lak], 
from the com. range of the final cons. Itis probably a distinct archaic 
form. The root is one of the widely diffused ones of the ancient Asiatic 

rlossary. Semitic ho-rom, o-rom &e., African ji-ra, so-le &e., Malagasy 
Finns, lala-mbe (path-great); Georgian sha-ra, Pers. si-rak, rah, re, 
Pashtu lar, Kol ho-rah, ho-ren, da—ha-ri, Drav. aa-di &c. 

The Thochu g-ri’, and Gyarung ¢-ri appear to be connected slender 
‘varieties. The Takps Jem is a modern one of the Bhotian lam. The -in 
form thus appears to be the distinctive one of Bhotian, and the -ng and =k 
of the Sifan dialects, The last is probably archaic, rak Many., mk, Tho- 
chu. The Persian and Georgian rak, roh, ra are referable to such a form. 

®. ché Horpa. Unless this root be Scythic it is exceptional. 

The word ia not given in most of Klaproth's Seythic vocabularies. 

1. The liquid is the common southern root. 
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The Bhotian form lam is found in Singpho, Burman (also lan sp.}, 
Kumi, Khyeng, Kyau, Kami, Salk (lang), Kasia lan-t2, Mon ga—lan, Ma 
nipuri, Maram, Champhung lam-j1, Kupwi, Khoibu lam-pei, Korang 
m-prt, Maring lam, the Naga dialecta(save Kha:iand Angumi), Nogaung 
Tem-ang, (‘Takpa), Tengsa ong-lan, Abor lam-few, lam-fr, Dophla lam-bu, 
Aka lam-teu, Garo rama, lam, Bodo lama, Dhimal dama, Mro tama; 
Serpa, Lhopa, Limba, Kiranti, Magar lam, Sunwar la, Lepeha laum; 
sed Dee liam, Mijhud—-lo—ong, Newarlon, Jili tang—long, Sinm thang-ilon. 

ealender Thochu and Gyarung form ri’, ri resemble the Khari ndi, 
_ Karen &-le, (Thochu g-ri’), Toung-thu &-lai, and Taying Mishmi a- 

im. 

Tree dang, Anam dang, Lau fam, tang, Siam thang don, sa-non, tha- 
thang, Jili tang-long, Toung-thu f-lai-tan-tha, Pwo Karen phun tha, 
Mon dan. It appears to be Dravirian, tang-ora Savara, da-ha-ri Uraon 
ha-di Karnat., sa-de Tulov., sa-ri Goud &c.), do-va Tuluz., da-da Irola, 
a-ri Telugu, Badaga,.Kurumba, al-da-r Toda. The sibilant Songpu 
chang, Luhuppa song-ov, KN. Tangkhul som-pha, C. T. som-bei, An- 

mi ¢chah, Deora Ch. taa-9u, Mikir toar appear to be referable to the 

ental. 

The Murmi ghyam, and Gurung kyon, are probably reluted to the 
Gadaba kung-oru, Yerukala ye-gi. 

Pwo Karen phun tha, Toung-thu ta-phu, Mon #ha-pan. Dravirian, 
wa-zhi, bate, pa-de, be-ie, ba-t, pu-ho-ri, mo-r-g (vurying to the aspi- 
rate and sibilant ha, aa). 

The Kambojan chirada may be Arian. 

Ons. 1. The Bhotian -m form is the most prevalent, but the n forma 
eannot be radically separated from it. 

2. The labial postt. connects the Abor and Dophla with the Manipu- 
rian forms. 

$3. The Thochu and Gyarung slender form is only represented by @ 
Karen name. =n 

4, The Anam and Lau names ore connected with the sibilant and 
dental forma of a group which ineludea Manipuri and Naga (lialects as 
well as Jili and Takpa. 

5. The & prefix is preserved in Thochu, Karen, Mon, Toung-thu, 
Maurmi, Gurung. 

4. Boat. 


1. The principal root iara. The guttural pref, is common to Bhot., 
Horpa, Manyak and Takpa; the labial to Thochu and Gyarung. The 
only variation of the root is m the substitution of a fur u and the softenin 
or éliding of the consonant. The Horpara preserves the original form 
the 'Thochu of ya pi-ya (for ph-ra). 

2, Thesp. Bh. koa may be a contraction ofa form like &-rua, 

3. The Biot. ap. syen is Chinese, chuen ship K-h., shun she, 
boat, K-t. 

The southern terms have been given in Chap. V. Sec. 11. 

1. The prevalent forma of 1 have the nasal final. he vowel aug- 
ment of the Bhotian koa is found with this final in Taying Mishmi ro- 
wang (rau Brown). The Lou fam. has rua, reua. The Ka duak is the 
same form with the final gutturalised ; and the Kambojan tak, tu-tuit, tup, 
and Chong dok are variations of it. Khyeng also preserves a k form, 
fa-ruk, 
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The Laneke, Khun, Kyau, Kami, Mru laang, loung, Sok how ; havea 
different for of the double vowel. The Anam tau ship is probably re- 
ferable to it, the Kambojan group having also the dental tur the liquid. It 
is possible that these au forms hove o diatioct origin from the ua ones. 
They resemble the Irane—Dravirian and Asonesian neu, plava, falan écc. 

Aslender form of the root ia found in Singpho, Jil, Karen, Kapwi, 
Maring, li, Rakhoing, Maram, ©. Tanekhul lhi, Burman Ihe, Mon leng, 
Kasia line, Garo ring. 

The k, t prefix of Bhot., Horpa, Manyok and Takpa is found in Jili 
ta—-, Karen, Mon, Khyeng ki-, n-, Mikirt-. In Aka it becomes An-, 
in Nozaune Naya sv-, in Khyeng fa-; Lhopaand Changlo have d-; the 
labial of Thochu and Gyar. oecurs im Kumi, Kyau, Koreng, Khoibu, 
N. Tangkhul, Champhung, and Toung-thu. 

The sp. Bh. koa ia found aan distinet root in the Na zroup khoa, 
khuon, khuny, kho, Manipuri gr. khong, kho, kong, and Limbu khom-be, 
Anam has che. Alber #t-ku. | 

4. The Chinese exm pan K-t., san pon K-h., is found in Siamese for 
ship kam -pan, sam-phao, ta plac, Anam sloop tara ban, Burman song pun, 

. he Chinese chuen ia found in Anam thoyen beat. Brown gives 
ding which must be the Chinese ting. Mulung has ye-song and Ta- 
blung ih-sang, which sve referable to the Chinese san. 

Ons. 1. The slender forms of ru, ra are only found in the Irawady 
branch, The u form was evidently the original in the South, and was 
communicated to the Gangetic dialects, the same form being found in the 
Nipal, the Hindi and the uorth Dravirian dialects. 

2. ‘The Taying Mishmi rowang [=raong] and Ka dnak, appear te 

reserve an archaic form now lost in Tibet. lta presence in-the Kambo- 
jan group in one form audin the Lau in another, accords with the com- 
rative autiquity of the Mon-Anam glossnries. The Gangetic forme 
compa, dunpu &c are referable to this variety. The Dravirian and Arian 
Jogsaries have distinct terma, but none of these are found in the Mon- 
nim. 
5. Arrow. 


1. The Bh. dah, and Thochu ja suggest that the archaic form was dak. 

The calls sot 5 a i oa sine, on m-la, ages 
ant-a.), Comp. Jili wa-la, Singpho pa-la, Toung-thu and Karen p- _ 
Hoch aM, mya (found oe in Gurung, Murmi and Magni, and fire 
ther contracted in the m-e of Kiranti, nhs of Garo unless these be me, 

hee}. 
J Mijho Mishmi has the variation lo (lo wat), and a similar form Iu is 
found in Angami the lu, Sonzpu lu, Champh. ma-lu and applied to the 
bow in Tengen lu. The Siamese luk (luk son,—son, ke-sun ia bow) has 
this vowel with the guttural flual which archaic Tibetan appears to have 
had. Kambojan has pt-ruen, Mon leou, lay, lau. : 

The other forme of the Lau family hove the m final, lem Laos, Ahom, 
lim Khamti, The Kazia f-nom is related to thase. <A alender form ig 
aiso currentin Karen #i-li, Langke, Kami li, Doing-nak and Mrung le, 
Sak has the double term aa, the second belonging to the Jili- 
Burman-Takpa-Hi otian variety, and the former to the older -Yuma, 
Kumi hne li-ta-1. 

The Thochu ji is found in the Khari le-jak dow, 


kk 


Le 
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©, The labial root—found in Gyarung only in the slender and contract 
ed form Ai-pi—is the prevalent one on the north bank of the upper Bra- 
mahputra, and in older forma, probably Dravirian (o-bu, om-bu &e.), 
m-po Taying Mishmi, e-puz, e-puk Abor-Miri. The Garo phee and 
Kiranti me may be this root in slender forma similar to the Gyarung 
and to the Kondh pin-ju. It is found in the Khamti lem-pon, M. An- 
gami thi-wu. 

3, A very common southern root applied to the den: in some dialects 
and to the arronin othera 5 5a to be of Chinese origin, Chinese haa 
for errom tsien K-h., tain, cht K-h., ten, chen, dign é&c. in other dinlecta, 
Kumbojan has ting, (ue) Anam ten. A broad form ia more common Ka 
tong, Siamese son, /a-aun, Limba tong, Lepcha chony; Kapwi than, 
Namsang ln-chan, Muthun, Joboka san, ‘Mulong, Tablung la-han, Teng- 
ax ln-aan, Nowanng Ia-sang, Angami haa jo-si bow (AL. A. po-rliu) ; 
Mru an, Kumi ta-i, tan-koi, Khyeng thwa, Deorin Ch, a-ta, Mikir tha-L 

4. A guttural root oceura for arrew in Khari éa-khaba, and for doi 
in Namsang doa-khap, Muthun and J oboka hap. 

Ons. 1. The older Irawady forms—Karen, Yuma &c., have the a 
rung k pref.; the later Singpas, Burman &e. have the Takpa and Bho- 
tian wm qief. The Burmanform has spread to the Nipal vocabularies. 

2, The Mon-Anam forma are older than any of the betan. 

3, The Abor preserves an archuc anid probably Dravirian form of the 
Gyarung root. 

4. The slender form ofla, iu is characteristic of the Karen-Yuma 


ap. 

ay The brond form of the sibilant root connects the Lau group with 
the Naga. ‘This form haa spread to Limbu and Lepeha which have the 
Siamese vowel and not the Naga. Possibly the a form of the root is 
Arian and not Chinese. 

6. The same word is applied to arrow im one dialect and to bow in 
another, In some dialects both have thesame name as im Nogaung la- 
song (properly dow's arrow). 

7. ‘The name is frequently compound. 


6. Iron. 


I. The Bh. wr. chags is a broad full form of the ap. chhys, Muanyak 
ahi. The Horpa chu, Gyarung shom (nreb. sho-m) have a distinct vowel. 
The Thochu sor—me appears to be eonnected with these forms. 

Chinese has the sibilant root tit K-t., tie K-h, (comp. alao sik fen K-t., 
ae K-h.). But the archaic broad Tibetan form is more immediately re- 
lated to Scythic forms, thu-mar, tu-mur, also the-mar Mong., tup, tip 
Yenis., soi, sty Korea, The s-r, 2-1 form of Thochu is probably connect- 
ed with the similar Seythic forma applied to dren, sello, sello, zhilla Tun- 
grua., but more commonly to gold aor, shor, son, sir &e. The older ap- 
plication of the sibilant root was to giulver, salt &e., the root itself being 
that for white. ron was afterwards distinynished aos Blach-silver and 
silver itself as white-silver, and this led to the form for sulcer acquiring a 
generic meaning (metal), See chap. v. sec. 11. Chinese hak kan K-t., 

e kin K-h. for trod i, @. black metal ; and pak kom K-t., pe kin K=h. 
for silver i. e. white metal. Gold is kam, kin, with or without the quali- 
tive for yellow. ; r 

Some other examples in addition to those given in chap. ¥. may Ine 
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taken from the adjacent Seythic family. The Yokuzki Tongusian be 
“tid lotsa Heeger of the word for red chola-rin; the Lamuti dialect 
has ulaty-shyngun red-silver (ulatyn red), and the common Seythie 
altyn, altan, altun, appears to be a variation of the form for red, the full 
root being kula, chola, [ula-tya==kula-rin], in Ugrian gor-d, ror-de, 
kel-han &e. Some Turkish divlecta have kyayl- kumyoa red-silwer, or 
simply kyayl; Yakuti prefixes the word white to silver uryon-kumus. 
In some of ‘he Lesgian dinlects the same root arats, araz &c, ia both 
gehate and silver ; and it recurs with the former meaning in Milotic dialects 
arsa Woratta &e. : 

2. lekh. This excentional Tukpa form is probably a variation of the 
Tibeto-Burman root for uek nak, lnk, reg &c. dc. (See p. 25 et aeq.). 

Southern terms. 

1. The broad form is found in the Burm. than, Mee Kumi ka~dong, 
Bongpu a-tan, Nams, jan, Muth. jian, Job, Mul., Tab. yan, Angama 
the-ju (M. A. Je) tha Karen, tai Toung-thu. 

The archaic Bhotion guttural is preserved in the Khoibu sek-wa, Ko- 
reug chag-hi, Anam sat (camp. Chinese sik tra, tit wen), Tiberkhad 


- Slender forms are common, teng-gri Mijhu M., tai, #i Toying M., thin 
Kapwi, tin Luhuppa, thir Maring, thiar 5. Tangkhol, M-ying Kyau, 
in Tengsa, Nogaung, ¢-yin Khari, je Moz. Ang.; tir Krau Lungkhe, thi 
eng, tng-chin Mikir, shein Kami, thein Sak, say-thi Toung-thu; Dhi- 

mal chir, Lepcha pan-jing. ; 

The u, o form of Hurpa, Thochu and Gyarung is found in Garo shur 
(Thochu acr-ro), Bodo chur, Mrung tcho, Angami te-ju, Deoria Chutia 
sung, Mon pa-ace ha-sway, pu-thway. 

2, The Takpa lekh is found in the lek, lik of the Lau fom., dek, dik 
Kambojun. Some Irawady terma which | formerly conzidered to be 
Dravirian, appear to be variations of this root. 

ma-ru h. 'Tungkbul, wa-ri 8.T., mp-ri Singpho, ¢-ruk Champhung, rang, 
run, j-ron Milchanang, Rok, luk, lok are current forms of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man rootfor Back, The same root probably oceurs with the ruttural pref. 
in the Abor yo-gir, ye-gid, ya-gurah, Mijhu teng-gri, Sunwar wa a-kh, 
(Bingpho brass mu-gri). The analyais is probably geri, &-l, gu-rah &e. 

8. ka-pha Maram, ta-phi Jili, -man, te-mo, ta-mbu Khumi; Lepcka 
pon-jing, Limbu phen-je, Kiranti, Magar pha-lam, Murmi pha-i, Gu- 
ee sae Sunwear wa akli, ha mam. Hiranti, Magar oe The 
labial is Dravirian, panna Liraon, karu-mban, ka-bina &c: 8. Dray. 

4, nar Kasia, na Newar. 

Ona, 1, The broad and full Sifan form sor, sho(r),chu(r), is 
found in Bodo and Garo; the more prevalent slender furms in r—also 
referable to it—are chiefly found im the Munipuri aud Yuma group. The 
aform distinguishes the Borman, Karen and several Naga dialects; it 
may be Bhotivn, chang, than for chag. 

2. The liquid name oppeara from its variations to be archaic, The 
slender full form conneet~ Tukpa and Lau, while the contracted form, with 
the gutt. pref, is common to Bingpho, Mijhw, Abor and Sunwar, and, 
with the lobial pref. ia conr. to eee and 8 Tangkul Broad forms like 
the Champhung @-ruk, and Milch. ron, p-ron—found sn far apart—aug- 

t that this word, derived from the native root for black, was the earlier 
Sifasi ye Tibeto-Burman name, It may bave been that of the first Hi- 
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malaic vocabularies that were carried south (Mon-Anam or Lau). 

The names for the other metals are not given in the short vocabularies, 
and any comparison of thoas known would be very imperfect, But I give 
those for stlver and gold, as some repeat the roots thatare used for iren. 


7. Silver. 


1. The Bhotian word for silver ia Chinese, K-t. ngan, K-h. yin, Bh. 
ngui. The Lau fam. has ngun, ngon, Namsany, Joboka ngenun, Muthun 
newun, Toung-thu yun, Mulung nin-mang, Tablung toi-nan, Anam nan. 
The Lau word and the derivative Naga have the archaie u prosocved by 
Bhotian. The root is probably mite 2. 

2. Khari has a-tean, Mikir tanea, Changlo tang-ka, Mon thaun. This 
is one of the roota for white, A different form preserved in the Siamese 
sit white is applied to fin in Chinese, sik K-t., ae K-h.; Anam thiek 
(K-t.); Siam di-buk (bok white), 

‘3. Angamihas roko, taka. This is the liquid root for wiite lak, 
long &c. The Kambeyjan p-rak has the same root, but it ia probably from 
the Malay perak, in Champa preak., The Angami rake throws doubt on 
the Semitic origin of the Indonesian pernk, jirak: and the silaka of 
Javon &e. more than strengthens it. The rvot of both words appeara 
to be the Angami raka,—pe-rak, si-luka, The prevalence of this root in 
Indonesia and ita rarity in Ultraindix may be attributable to the native 
Tibeto-Burman term having been generally replaced by the Chinese. 
Khari preserves a native name, a-taun, which is also « root for white: 
Tengen and Nozaung have adopted an Aryan word, rup, lup; while 
the other Nava dialects have received the Chinese name, 

4. Sinephokunm ph-rong (metal white). 

5, Anam bac (white, bach). 6. Abor a-mel, Naga mang, Murmi mui, 
Milch. mil, mul, Dray. vili&e. (See Iron 3, and chap. 6. sec. 11.). 


8. Gold, 


1. For Gold Bhotian has ser, si, Changlo, Mikir ser, Kasia k-ser, Hindi 
zar, Pasthu aar, Muthun sien, Joboka sian, Bilong rin, Karnataka chin- 
na, Rakhoing shwi, Burm. au, Karen tu, Mon to, tha, thau, 

Both the Tibeto-Burman slender ser, and the Pashtu aar, are Seythic, 
ser-ne, sir-ne Wole., sar-ni, sor-na Ost. &c. The Aryan hir-na, hira-nia 
ce evidently from sir-na,—sona from sor-na; suvar-nmo is an amplified 

‘orm. 
The Siamese thong appeara to be from the Pali sona, like the Milch. 
rune, 
es Mikir dor-bi (rok-dor tron Dophla). This is probably an archaic 
form of the Seythic aor, derived from a Sifan dialect. The Sifen names are 
not known. . 

8. Abor a-ngin, a-ina, Doph, a-en, Angami li, Khari ta-ru (Jrom 2). 

4. sg (Iron 1). 

5. The Chinese knm H-t., kin K-h. is found in the Lau fim. kham, 
thong kham, Namsang kam, Mulung, Toablung khom, Anam kim, Toung- 
thu -ni. 

6. Aram has vang, Laos wang (yellow Ch.); Ch. lhwang kin K-h,, 
wong kam K-t. yellaw-metal, 

7. The Kambojan mias is Malay, mos. 

Qxs, The southern names for the metals are mostly Tibetan, <A few 
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Dravirian terms are preserved in the North Gangetic dinlects. The Mon« 
‘Anam yocabularies contain archaic and modern Tibetan, and archaie 
and modern Chinese, names, The Chinese names appear to have diss 
placed the native ones in several dialects. 


®. Sule. 


All the Tibetan dinlects have the same word,—Horpa, Bhotion and Takps 
having a brond, and the Sifan dialects a slender, vowel, The abrupt ace 
cent H seme Thouhu, Gyarung aud Munyak indicates au archaic gute 
tural final. 

The root ia not Chinese, but Scythic. It ig common to all the Scythie 
families, and in most of them it occurs both with the liquid and dento- 
guttural finals, and also without them. Korea sok-om, suk-am &c.; Ye- 
niscian chhyg, Semoiede shak, sak; ser, sit, ai, Ugrian sich, sek; chal 
nal, aol, eal-na ; sot, sow, 80 coc. : ; 

Therootappearsto be the some thatia used for white, and ot sesh wade 
white or bright oy moon, silver &c. ke, (antep. 20). ‘Thos Suinodieds 
has sirr, seri, kyr dc. white, sir salt, serem-bire silver ; nal hoa sor-ny, 
sar-ni, sair-cm white, sol-nt doc. salt, sur-yr silver, The Yeniseian chhyg 
salt occurs for mhite in tyg-bia Yen., tyag, chaga &c. Bamoiede, The 
Armeniun ag salt appeara to be the Ugrian and Turkish ak, sarh, sbite, 
The root isone of the archaic and widely diffused ones of the roto-Scythie 
vocabulary. Caucasian preserves a primary form shug, chush. 1tlios algo furme 
in m, n, and vocaliaed,—zam, Zyom, 200, 20M, chia, zio, ze, pau Lesg. 
Mingrelian has zhumi and Lazian chumo. In Cherkesian the same root 
is white and salt,—chush, kush white, thush salt. 

The aibilo-liquid form ie fvund in the Indo-European family,—sol, sul, ral, 
salz, gout &e.—and in afew African languuges,—sira, sina Malaga- 
sy, singa Shangala, gi-sili Hausa, gi-sile Karekare, du-gi-sin, ge-seli 
ude er., go-da—sin Haghermi, t-si Mandara, dsi-sem Kandin, [aalo 
Kobenda, ndzelu Mimboma, prob. FEurop.]. An m form occurs 
in Gonea shum-be. An older Seythie turm occurs im Penin sek, 
Ham tok, Goali aug—bele ; and a sibilant root without a final consor-ant is 
eom., isk, chao Nilotie; chua, cha-rt, le-dze, mie-si, mo-so, wt 
za, n-th, n-to, mu-Bi, a—nv-ds, i-Usi, iA, 1-20, ¢-3a, Ya-se, Y 4 
mi-si-s, The Semitic root is different,—melach, mileh, melh, malhut, aad 
itia found sporadically in Africa, mrh Ewyptian, miluk Bisbari, mer 
Landoma, Baa. ‘The more common African rents are the liquid, w-nun 
o-nuk, i-non, Ja-no, a-no, €-r0, bu-ro, fu-To-né, Pu-DAM, lwm-dam &c. and 
the guttural koro, kiri, kon, a-koli, a-kan, tlo-nyetn, nek wa. 

From the Georgian mirili, aud the generul p losearial connection between, 
the Semito-African and the Caucasian vocabularies, it ia probable that the 
mel, mil of the Semilic word is a distinct rovt, and that the UChaldee mil- 
chu, Syriac mel-cho, Assyrian mil-cha, preserve the compound best. 
go, the second element would appear to be the Seythic, Tibetan, Cauca- 
gian and Afrienn root, and the first the Semito-African, Lravirian and 
Seythic root for whete that isso prolitic in uames of white and bright 
objects (clap. v- sec. 11, Lron, Silver). The form of the second element 
clin, cha, cho, is that which the «bilant root retains in Tigre, Agau and 
Gonga, cha-ni, cha-, shumn-be (or ahu-mde). 

in the south the Tibeton root ia very common. Most of the forms ap- 

ti be more archaic than any of the current Tibetan, and to be refera- 
Je to an—-m and not toa-k variety. Pcssibly the Chinese yom, im, 
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yen—which would otherwise be neither Scythic nor Tibetan—ia a soft 
form of an urchaie Chino-Himalaic form, sam, sim, as the yum is of sum. 
The -m torm is rave in Scythic, aud the Cuucasian zom, sun &c. favours 
the archaic existence of a similar Chino-Himalaic furm. The Mijhu te. 
m-+yin is probably a modern Chinese form. 

ingphe sum, tsum, jum, Jilichum, Manipuri thum, Namsang sum, 
Mathan, Joboka, Mulang, Pabluag hum, WN. pa n-tu, Nogaung 
fidt_teu, Bodo shyung kare, sayung ki, Deoria Clutia sun, Sak sung, 
Limbu, Kirenti yam, Lepcha vom, Suowar ya ai. 

Maram a-chi, Songpa n-tai, Koreng ma-tai, Arong du-choi, M. Ang. 
waste, Anu. me-taa (by invers.), Kapwi, Luhoppa, (. Tangkhul, 8. a 
Tengaa, Khari ma-cli, Kuki chi, Khoibu qwi-ti, Maring ti, Mikir ing-ti, 
Pwo Karen thi, Lungkhe she-te, (mrhet-te ant, wat-tt cag d&ke.), Kyau, 
Khyeng me—tsi, Dhimal de-se, bonwar yu-sl, Newar chin, Savara ba-ai, 
Gadaba di-ti (= ai-ti Khoi). 

Champhung fu-sam, Changlo tn-cha, Burm. ehha, sha, Toung-thu 
ta, ta-thah, 8. Karen i-tha, Mra wi aha, Magar cha, Gurung, Murmi cha- 
¢ha, Tiberkhad, Milch tao, Garo syong, kara sam, (the ruttural ia tha 
Hindi khar, Beugali khyar potas). 

2. Siam k-lewa, k-lua, Ahom &-lu, Lacs k-en, h-~em, EKhamti &-n; 
Kasia m-luh, Kumi aa-lwe, pe-loi, Kami weeloi, Abor a-lu, a-lo, gla, 
Dophla d-lu, T. Mishmi p-la, Pwo Karen la, Anam loi. This rout is Chi- 
nese, lu. It appears to be the com. Tibeto-Burman liquid root for whilé, 
which occura with similar forms (j. 28, 29). 


The Bengali nun, Hindi lon, Sindhi, Asnm lun, Singhalese lanu, Kol, 
bu-long, bu-lung, have the same reot in the Mijhu, Garo, and Yuma forma 
for white, lung, lang, nung é&e. The Afiivan liquid numes muy have an 
Lodian origin. 


§. Anam muoi, Mon bho, Kambojan am-bil{ ? vom Lepeba). These 
words have no affinity with the Tibetan or Chinese roots, and they must 
be referred to the Dravirinn element of Mon-Anam. ‘The 8. Dray. dia- 
lects have uppu, uppa, upp, Kel bu in bu-lung, Male be-ke, Urion be-wa. 
All these Draviro-Anam words are connected with the Thochu, Mon- 
Anam and Dravirianlwbial root for white. The Kanbojan ain-bil hae the 
Drav. form found iu qwhete, stforr, moon, ster &e. The othera resemble 
the Kol. pun-di, pun-ia, Tuluva bul-ane (the other &. Dray. dinlecta have 
the aleniler form vel, bil), Naga ¢-po, Sanwar bwi é&o. mite, and some of 
the Gangetic forma for silver, mul Molch., mui Murmi &e. The reot is 
Beythic, white boi-nat Yukohin, woi-kan Usvrian; sifeer hopia &e. Fin, um 
Korea, From the forma of the Deavirian and Mon-Anom root in ité 
diferent sppiicasiona, itis probable that it beluags to the bea insis of the 
archaic Dravirian glusaary. The -k teria for mite in Lau de. are Chi 
no-Tibetan, (‘Thochu). The use of the labio-lquid rovt fur suit is eom- 
mon to Georginn, Semitic and Dravirian, 

The Gond s#-bar (se- is pref. in some other words) appears to preserva 
an archaic full form of the labial root like Kaimbojan (bal, val is the 
Eurgi aud Talava furm, mar in mar-sal fight Kol.), Vhe Pasitu malge 
muy be the same root, mal-ga. 

The Sanskrit la—van may have the same liquid root, The postfix oo- 
curs in Seythic and African words also and may be the Scytho-Drav. rot 
for miate. Australian has wil-ban white (wil Drav.), 
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Ten FORMS AND DIsrereiTion or THe Curro-Himataro NUMERALS 
in Curva, Trner, Iepta ayn ULrnainnia, CONSIDERED AS TLLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE ANCIENT RELATIONS AND MOVEMENTS OF THE TRIBES OF 
THIS PROVINCE, AND OF THE SECULAR CHANGES IN THETR GLOSSARTES. 


Any further remarks on the distribution of the numerals must be chief- 
ly supplementary to those which have already been offered. But some 
fille qwinte of interest are brought out by a closer comparison of the 
southern forma with each other and with the Tibetan and Chinese. 

It is clear that each of the primary numeral elements—detinitivea—has 
assumed o great diversity of forma in different eras, or in different dinlects, 
The moat prevalent Chinese and Tibetan forma are not those which ap 
pearto have been so at the epochs of the tirst diffusion of the Clinesa 
numerals in Tibet and of the Tibetan in Ultraindia. But as the vowel 
probably varied from a very remote period, the aubject dues nut admit of 
our attaining positive results beyond 2 certain extent. 

TInon the whole evidence, direct and collateral, it may be concluded 
that broad forms of the guttural or dental definitive were used as the 
earliest unit, and in higher numbers formed from the unit; and that the 


Chinese series Was— 


CE) ci cancas See ere ea siieteeraeee 1. 
(TL) sssescavenanyraseranp ens witaines Be 
CTE} 2 Lj a-sacas seeees contracting to 1, 
CIV.) BB -.- esas seen “i 9) oe 
(V.) 8+ 2,ie2+1and2 “i 1) oe 
QVL) 6 +, .-csessccees 1 » i, 
(VIT.) 6 +1, wc aseereess ” nl 
( VIII.) 10-2 (10 being 1) .. " » 1 or 2, or 2, 1. 
CTX.) WOH wc cec ce eeeeaees + y i. 
CH) ceccecceenernnee PTTTeT TL owe wenn J. 


In sec, 4, I considered it probable, from analogy, that 5 was 1, ala 
though differing in form from all the definitives used inthe lower numbers, 
eave one of the varieties of 2. ‘That itia really 2 will appear on 2 com- 

‘son of all the forma. The root for Gappeared exceptional, audit was 
considered a3 being an archai¢e N. E. Asian ternary term, 3, for 3, 3. Ag 
3 ial, the root, whether considered as 5 + 1 or 3 + 4, would be the same 
in form, so long as the two detinitivea used aa1 und 2 formed higher 
numbers by simple repetition without agglutination or contraction, I 
now think that luk 6 can be explained as a normal Chino-Tibetan form. 
of 1. The Chinese 7 was shown to be 1 (for 6 +1); but the Tibetan, 
with the exception of Thochn and Manyak, to be quinary. The Chinese 
8 was shown to ba 10 ‘ 2,10); but the Tibetan 8 was considered to be 
4, %, for 4 the 2d. In several of the Southern dialects the name for 
fis a root for 10, that for 2 being lost. ae ma-tant, Lodo jat, 
Arung ti-aut, Namsang i-aat, Tablung thath, Khyeng sat, Toung-thu 
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that, Khari sa-chet, Mothun a-chet, Garo chet, Burman shyit, Noganne 
te, Deoria dugu-che, Chong ku-ti, Anvami the-ta, Newar chyo, Tengsa thes. 
sep. ‘Uhis is the Chino-Tibetan 10 (itself a form of 1). In seo, 4 the identity of 
ther, 1], clement of 8 with 4 was pointed out, and the inference drawn that8 
waa 4, 2, i.e. 2d 4, the secon elament resembling some forms of 2, Butthese 
common southern forina of S appear tobe reconcileable with the northern. 
In the remarks on the Chinese and Tibetan 2 and 4 the radical identity 
of both was shown, and it was pointed ont that the ‘Tibetan liquid form of 
4 preserved a variety now obsolete in the Chinese 4, although preserved 
in 2, “one of many illustrations ofthe great ay of the first diffusion 
of the Chino-Tibatan numerala.” The probably euary orivin of the Chi- 
nese Sand 9 was also noted. In my first sil acer of the Chino-Tibe- 
tan numerals (App. C.), I remarked the accordance of soma forms of the 
liquid element in & with liquid forms of 2. If we consider thia elament 
aa in all cusea representing 2, the aouthern numerala of the Tibeto-Bur- 
man family are reconciled with the northern, and both with the Chinese ; 
and this view I now consider the right one. According to it, the Tibetan 
Band4 retain forms of the Chinese 2 distinct from the current naaal 
ones. The common southern 4, ma-li, pi-li, ba-li, B-ri pre dev. is an an- 
cient Tibetan form of 2 and 4, corresponding with the Chinese li, liang 2. 
A Tibeto-Burm.in fall form with the labial prefix, as in 4 and 8, is alsa 

reserved in one of the most archaic of the southern dialects, Mra, which 
fe p-re 2, (comp. Bodo d-re 4, &v, &e.). This appeara to have been re- 

laced in 2 of the other southern dialects by the later prevalent ‘Tibetan 2, 

‘he second element in the Tibetan 8, gyud, gyet, yet, aye, éa, must be a 
form of the wuit Peprpeentios 10. .The Mru ri-yat 8 lina the two pure 
roots 2, 10, a3 in Horpa and Gyarung. * 

From the preceding Table it appeura that the definitive used aa the unit 
ia found in 1, 3, 6, 7, 10, and, ia somedialecta, in 8 ; and that the definitive 
used as 2 is found in 2, 4, 5, and, in some dialects, in 8. These two defini- 
tivea may be termed the unit and the dual. 

The unit being in ita origia a damonatrative or definitive used qnali- 
tively or discriminatively, ita vocabulary was pronsble coextensive with 
that of the definitive in the older classes of language. In the Chino- 
Himalaic defiative system the normal unit def. waa the euttural, varying 
to dental, sibilant and aspirate furma, og the same def. and unit does 
in all other formations in which it occurs, Seythic, Semito-African .d&e. 
Tt also varied to the liquid aa in other forimationa, but this form was eom- 
paratively rare, In Tibetan this def. ia now applied to inanimate substan- 
ces, the labial being the primary animate def. 

Phe Chino-Himalusic anit, in ita earliest ae atage, had two forma, 
ene having the labial final, and the other the guttural passing into the 
dental, the vowel being broad in both, u, au, a &e. Extant examplea, 
gyud, kyok,-kyot, kat, (kung, kang é&c.); sat, taut, chat, jat d&e.; zom, 
alm, 4m, tham, Baz, chap, fe, aun, tun, song, san é&e.); luk, rak, lat 
(ram mod., rang, nung &e.), Of these forms those with the guttural ini- 





* Aathe Chinese y of yat, yit appears to have been formed, not by 

a conversion of cf into y, but by a hardening of the vowel, from an am- 

plified vocalic form similar to 9, it ia probable that in gyud, g¢ iathe ra- 

ical initial, and yu merely the amplified vowel. Comp. the Lepcha kyot 
jn 9, kyok in 8, 
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fial are probably the oldest. Forms in t, d, ch, 2, 5,1, r appear to have 
Been formed from it atan ancient period, and hefure the ayatem apread 
into Tibet. When it was flrat carried into the Himalaic province Proud 
forme only prevailed, and these are still the moat commion in it. 

In the next or 2d stae—thut preserved in the southern Chinese din= 
lécts,—slender vowels were developed, but the final consonants were re- 
fained. The Bhotiun 1 chig, chik, is referuble to this coudition of Chi- 


nese. 

In the $d or latest stage, or that of the modern Kwan-hwa, the vocalie 
dnd elliptic tendency setin strongly. In the Kwan-hwa phonology ail 
the consvnautul finals, suve n and fiz, have ay The only nume- 
ral forms referable to this stage that are found in Tibet, are some of 1 
dnd 10 (sih, chi, che, thi, ti). “Its influence is chiefly marked im the con~ 

ions of the native vocables. Many of the broad archaic forma are 
still preserved, although vocalised by the loaa uf the final consonant. In 
othera the vowel has become ar 2 the ea of the Kwan- 
hwa phonology only begun in the Tsang dynasty (A. D. 620 to 907)—as 
Mr. Bagkin leliey oa the loas of the fiualconsunants tuok place after- 
wards, ita influence on the Himalaic province must be very modern. 
Probably it dutes fram the conquest of eastern Tibet by the Chinese in 
flie 12th century. 

The 3d stage being brought down to a périod eo recent, the 2d will not 
require to be placed at a-very great distunce behind it, 

‘A seeond Chinese def, used sa the unit was the labial. It appears to 
five been disused at a very remote period, and before the Chinese sys- 
fem waa carrie’i to Tibet, as it is only extantin the Chinese 8 pat be. 
(for the uiit of 10), and 100 pak oe. This ia um archaic form of the 
toase. labial qualitive and definitive of the Hinialuic system, 

The cane dual def. wus the liquid in n, ng, 1, r, variable to the 

ilant. 


Foruga oF Tit UNIT DEFINITIVE. 


read Forms. 
lst, u, o formas. 


{and X,. Thearchaic broad forms have, in most of the Chinese and 
Tibetan dialects, been changed into slender oues. Some of the Chinese 
forms retain final k, t, (in 10 p.) The oldest forms uppear to have been 
kuk, kut, tak, chuk éc., kak, tak, chak &c., and these are current in 
N. E. Asian systems. Bhotian in 10 preserves a similar form }-chu, Serpa, 
Gurong chuh. The great antiquity of thia form is corroborated by ita re- 
tention of the archuic labial def. a8 in the Drovirian pa-du, bu-d é&c. 10, 
Soythic he-t 10, bui-ke, fi-to dc. 1, A similar broad furm is found in 
the 1 of Sau Karen tu, Pwo Karen da du, Tengen Aha-tu, whence the con- 
tracted Kuki, Mugar and Lepcha ke-t. Thochu retuina this form in 10 
ka-du, a Tibeton form of the root equally archaic with the Bhotiim 
Bechu. Thearchwie lrawadi forms clearly associate themselves by their 

retix with Thoehu, which probably preserves an older form of the 
ryaruny Ae-ti,—u in the slender phonology becoming 1. The Lau nung, 
(ing in Ahom), is referable to the Tibetan d, r, | forms. 

lil, The sume archaic form of the unit is foundinthe 3 of Bhotian 

eg-eum and Horpa su. Itia the most prevalent form in the south and 
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probably the oldest, being that of the Yuma gr., Karen, Toung-thu; Bur- 
inan, Sing phe, Dhimal, Nipal &e,—aum, tum, tun, sung, thun, thu, song,au, 


um, OI. 

Vi. The Chinese Ink appears to be a liquid variety of the full archaic 
u form. The u, o vowel is retained in all tins Himalaic forms. In the 
Tibeto-Ultraindian diwlecta the prefix is the guttural, dental or sibilant, 
The root vanes to ru, ro, rou. 

The dental ond palatal varieties are found in the DBhotian duk, tuk, 
thu, Gyar. tok, Horpa chho, The last ia probably a primary form ef 
aimilar to the hotian cho of 10. The others may also be more ful 
primitive formas, but the immediate source may be the Bhotian druk, anit 
druk may be the Chinese luk with a Bhotian prefix d-ruk. Possibly 
dr ia an archaic intermediate form between the deutal and the liquid. 

VII. Mauyuk s-kwi, a form of the unit preservedin 8. Lepeha kyok 
(=kyotof9), a remarkable archaic form. 

The Bhotian aud Lhopa duo, Serpa dyun, Changlo zum, I now consi- 
der native, for the reasons given elsewhere. Clianglo hus the archaic 
form of 1 preserved in 5. Mijhu has mun, a form corresponding with 
the Lau nung I. 

VIL. hotian gyud, Sunwar yoh (7? Mijhu ogun). 

IX. Both Chinese and Tibetan retain pnts orma, kyeu, kiu, gu dec. 
Bhotian, Tukpa aud Horps preserve the inanimate , d-ru, du- 
y-zu. In the south it is found in Garo sh-ku, Bodo s-ku, oh-ku, Sing o 
tsé-ku, Shindu ehu-ku, Noraung ta-ku, Tengsa tha-ku, Khari fe-kuy 
Hiimi ta-ku, Kumi fa-keu,; Milch. s-goi, Koren kiwi. The Lepcha 
ka kyot iaan archaic Chinese form similar to the Bhot. gyudof§. The 
Gyaui chyu is an mastance of the chunge of the archaic guttural into ch, 
which haa tuken place in the Chinese 1] and 10, 

X. Bhot. chu; Thochu Aa-du, Kami Aw-au, Sok si eu. The Euki 
dum-ia preserves the full archaic form, Tengea has the liquid variation 
Mie—lu (==the-log, ta-ru dec. in 6]. 

C. chum-wart Kou, roe-k-ra Nogaung (10 * 10), ta-loyen Toung-thu, 


2d, a forma. 


The a ig gl preserved in several dialects, and ia probably 
eoeval with the u form. f 

I. ra Horpa, a Thochu, ta Manyak. This was evidently a common 
Tibetan form at one period. In the south itis Yuma, Burman, Kare 
and ‘Toung-thu, Frum tho distribution of thea forms they appear to be 
of the same aire with the u forms. Cump. Tengsa Aha-ta, Noz. ka-tang, 
Sau tu or ta - hae Burman wr. tach [=tang Nog.) preserves 

shuic guttural final. Par Ac 
ait Fhe Chinese form is sami, varied to sang, aan, sa, ta. In Tibet it ix 
only found in Gyarung, Aa-sam, whence it has been transferred to the 
south, boing the form of Mijhu, Mikir, Garo, Bodo, the Naga groups 
(save Angumi)}, Dophla, Ghanglo, Lepcha, Sunwar. 1t probably belongs 
to the latest Gyarung current. tn some of the Naga dialects the siin- 
Jnut is hardened into z, r, 1—zam Muthun, rani Namaang, len Tablung. 

ubia haa lai. e 

VI. "The aform is very rare. Thochu has /ha-ta-re and Mijhu da- 
tham, the Gyurung 3 form. 

V1. Chinese in Kwang-tung has teat, Thochu s-ta, 
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VIII. The same brond form ia found in several of the southern sys- 
tems, representing 10. It appears to have been the old Irawadi form— 
Toung-thu, Khveng, Naga, Singpho, Bodo, Newar—taat, that, ant, ta &e. 
The Takpa ya, Mra yat, Kami and Kumi ya, are from an a variety of the 
archaic form preserved in the Bhotian gyud. 

IX. The a forms oppear to be referable to the archaic amplifications 

ofu. Thus the Dophla kayo appears to be a broader variety of the an- 
éiewt form preserved in the Lepehe kyot. The Kwang-tung kau is a sinni- 
Jar Chinese form, perhaps more archaic than kin, kyeu &c. The Lau and 
Kumi kau ere referable to it, 
* The nang of the double Abor term ko-nang-he, ko-nang-e, is an archaic 
10 found m the Dophia rang 10, and corresponding with the 1 of Horpa 
ra, ig Lau nung, ling &e, The Taying ko-nyong 9 has the broad Lua 
rowel. 

Dhimal hasa eimilar double furm ko-ba-long, and Taying hns ha-long, 

X. Chinese chap. The Horpa s-ga, s-ka, Garo s-kang, is a vovalised 
variety of a still more archaic form. The Lhopa cha of cha-tham has the 
Chinese form, Newar san-ho, Khyeng ha, Kami ba of ha suh. 

The Bhotian tham-ba appears to bean archaic form corresponding 
with the Chinese chap, Kuki sum. 

Tophla rang, Khari te-rah, Shindu me-rha. ( See 1). 

Kuri has lau, an amplified form corresponding with kau 9. 

C. gya-tham-be Bhot., gya Serpa, cha-the (10 10} Nams., ya-kha 
Shindu, ta-ya Sak. 

Sunwars-wai ka (1X1 for 10% 10, kal Sunwar, chi-wai 10 Murmi). 

rhya Horpa, lat-sa (10 + 10) Singpho, ra-sa Kuki, h-loat Klyeny, ta- 
ra Kami, Burman wr. (ta.ya 4).). 

Slender Forms. 


I. Chinese chit, chek, yit, it, ih, i, i. Bhot. chir, Gyor. ti. These 
slender forma have made little progress in the south, and must have been 
received subsequent to the migration of the broad forma preserved in 
Manyak, Horpa and Thoehu. 

IT. ‘The only slender forma are the Thochu, Manyak and Sak. 

VI. There are no slender forms. 

VII. The Chinese forms are generally slender, Asan archaic broad 
form ia found in 3, it may be enquired whether the Chinese 7 did not 
retain its full form 6, 1, until after the development of the slender form of 17 

VIL. Garo chet, Muthun a-chet, Rbori sa-chet, Burm. aliyit, 
Nogaung te, Deoria ¢ugu—che, Chong ha-ti, Tenvaa the-sep. Theae are 
all referable to the modern 1. 

1X, The modern Chinese kin, kyeu, are not connected with the mo- 
dern slander 1,7 or 10, but with the archaic form of 1. They Tibeto~ 
Ultraindian forme are all broad. 

"X. The Chinese slender ahi, ship, sip. &e. has been received into Gy- 
arung Manyak und Takpa. In the south it is found in conjunction with 
an older broad form, equivalent to owe ten (20 being in many two ten, 40 
three ten &e.). Burman she, Toung-thu tah-ai (ta in 1), Bak si su (sul), 
Nameang ¢-chi, (Mikir i-chi 1), Singpho ai, Bodo ji, Abor u-ying, Changlo 
ge (also song), Lepchia Rati (1 ha-t, Gyarung ka-ti), Kasia shi pon, Lim- 
ta ae Murmi chi wai, Lau tum. sip, Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, 
p. Bi 
Or Angui here. 
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Il. A. Anarechaic Chinese form is preserved in the Hok-kien né-and 


Mo. 


B. The next form evolved appears to have been liang, leung, ni,— 
probably from an archaic form of no [e. g¢. ngok, myok or nivk, niak, 
niang, hang]. Niisthe colloquial chai form, and appears to have 
‘been also the Kwun-hiwa. 


C. The latest form has been.evolvyed since Kwon-hwa converted ni 
into rh, in Gynuii ar. 

Some of the sezregatives used to indicate pdirs were probably ancient 
words for two. Kwang-tang has tui and sheung, KEwan-hwa tu and 
shwang; Shanghai has song “:a ;puir of shoes.” 

The oform is not found in the Himalaie province in 2, save'in the Ku~ 
mi nhu, Sibeagor Miri ngo-ye and Singpho gutturalised nkhong. A cog 
nate broad variety is preserved in Thochu nga, Manyak na, Takpa and 
Bodo nai, and, leas contracted, in the Burman wr. uhach, nha (4p. whit), 
Tengea d-nat, Nogaung a-na. The Bhotian nyis, Gyarung nes, are 
et variatie s Sermed Soe asimilar archaic Tibetan form [nhak or 
nyak, ngak, ngik, nyik, ngit, ngia; nis}. The Chanylo ngik preserves 
an older stage. ~ 

The sp. Bhotian nyi, Horpa nge, are not derivatives from the Kwan- 
hwa glossary, bat local variations produced under the influence of the 
later Ohinese phonology. The contraction of the Sifan broad forms is to 
be explained in the same way. 

In the south, the valent slender forms nhit, nyet, ngi, ni, ne de, 
are not, in general, Tibetan importations, but local assimilations to the later 
Chino-Tibetan forms, induced by the modern phonology. (See p. 17). 

The Mijhu and Garo ning is referable to nik. There is no example in 
the Himalaic province of the modern Kwan-hwa form. 


While the Chinese dialects use both the nasal and liquid (e. z. ni, lian) 
forms as distinct worda for 2, it ia remarkable that only one of the known 
Himalaic vocabularies uses the liquid. It is found in one of the least mo- 
dernised of the Yuma dialects, Mru, in the form p-re, the vowel being 
that of the nasal form in Toung-thu, Angami, Khari, Dhimal, Lepcha, 
Limbu, Gyarung and Horpa. This ia an archaic Chinese vowel—leung 
Kwang-tung,—and as it is preserved in the 4 of Manyak, Bodo, Burman, 
Angami, Tengsa and Sunwar and in the § of Kiranti, Murmi aud Gu- 
rung, it was probably at an early period current as 2 in Tibet. The Kasia 
arisa connate broad variety, of which the full form iy preserved iu p-rah 8. 
‘In 4 and 8 li and not ni is the common form. [tis clear therefure that 
Ai, ri, re, were uaz for 2 in the Tibetan system before it wus carried 
south, and oa the n form, now almost universal for 2, haa archaic forme 
which could hardiy have been derived from China subsequent to Li, it is 

robable that in Tibet also both forma were current at one period. The 
abiul predix indicates the great antiquity ofthe l, r, fourm. Itimust hive 
been disused in 2 befure the original of the prevalent Bouthern systema 
was transported from ‘Tibet. 


The Lau sang, song, Changlo ching (ngik ching) appears, like nung 1. 
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to bean archaic Chinese numeral. tia similar to some of the current 
@hinese words for pair. * 

IV. The oldest forms appear to be the Horpa Tha, Kiranti la, Arung 
dai, Angami da, deh, which are probably examplea of archaic Chi- 
nese forms early current with nha, or mia. The Chinese liang 2 is a 
similar form. Archaic forms ure also preserved in those names for 5 
which preposethe word for 4—lia, Tukpa, dia, Dhimul, rai Bongju, lei 
al (iin Abor.). See p.19. The Takpa and Dhimal lia, are arilenily 

mo liane. 

The passage to the sibilant was probably through the sonant forms j, 
née. lu Kwan-hwa the archaic sound mi becomes r andj (=zh). This. 
change would convert the nia into tha Ts and the current Chinese 
sz, aa are analogous forms, si, ti bet probably later, The, r forms are 
probably older than the sibilants. Tie interchange of ni and li is 80 easy 
and common that forms in limust have early been current in China along 
with nforms. The current liang, leung sbow that the n was commute 
with | befure the final consonant was lost. 

The Tibetan and Southern li, di, ri, le, deh_&ec, are of a later type than 
tha, ra, but older than the sibilant. Aa the Horpa lho adheres to the nor- 
maal form ot the Thochu zha, eo the earlier form of the Bhotian zhyi, zhi 
ia preserved in the Takpa li, and the (yarung diis referable to o similar 
form, lt musthave prevailed in Tibet when the numerals were carried south, 

V. The older Chinese ngo, go, ng are brooder than the old forme of 2 
no, n&, aud similar to sume archaic Himalaie ones,—neo, nga. In Tibet 
these archaic forms are aleo current a3 5,—ngo, Hea, nie. : 

“In the South nga (Bhotian, Manysk, Thochu ia the most common 
form. ‘Theo, u vowel of Chinese and Gyarung is found in Khyeng ngau, 
Anvami tag oe Nogaung nets Abor, Dophla and Sunwar ngo, Lepcha 
nou. The slender yowel of Horpa ewe aud 'Takpa lia-nge is not found. 
in the south. 

VIL. In Tibet the nasal form with thee vowel is found in the Horpa 
and Gyarung 7 asin 2. Hoth e and i are common in the South. 

The older broad form is ivund in Toung-thu nwot, Kwmi sa—ro (as in 
pa-lu 4), Limbo nu-sh, 

The a form occurs in Muthun a-nath, Abor ko-nang-é, Dophla ka-nag, 
Chepong cha-na-zho. 

VIII, The Thochu raof Mi-ra-re, Gyorung or of or-yet, and Horpa 
rhi of rhi-ed are examples of the three forms which the root has acqu 
in the liquid variety. The Bhotian ?r of br-gyud appears to be merely a 
double: prefix to gyud as in br-gya 100 where the «uttural can only be 
the unit, (comp, r-lya 100 Horpa, par-ye 100 Gyorung). When thie 
form of B was produced, the 1, r form uf 3 must have been current in Tibet, 
or at least in the dialeet which originated such a form. The Manyak a 
u 40 ayi) appears to be a sibilant form of an older ri or li similar to the 

orpo rhi, In the South the oldest group preterv"3 some full forme 
Mru ri yat, Kuki ri-et, rik-t, Shindu cka-ri-a. Similar forms without 
the 10 crits remmaut cecur in Kirauti re-ya, Murmi, Gurung p-re (=p-re 
es ee ee 

* Possibly itis from liong, In the decaying Chinese phonology ni, 
passes into zendj. Thus the Shonghai colloquial niun wan 15 read zum, 
aud in hwang-tung hos become jin j mich flesh ia coh andjuh. 
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The only broad forms similar to Thochu are p-ra-p Chepang, p-rah. 

ii. 

The only nagal forms are those of Abor and Mikir. 

RESULTS. (L). The archaic broad form ngo, nd cc. ia current in 2, and’ 
§. of Chinese and several of the Tibeto-Dletraindian dialects, but in moat 
cases with the a vowel, and in several with a final consonant, k, t, 8, me. 
From its great persistency in 5 throughout the Chino-Himalaic province, 
itappears that it waaa current form of 2 when 6, by throwing off the 
word for 3, acquired the character of a distinct root, and was thus exempt- 
ed from participation in the later changes which 8 suffered. 

(2). Liquid forma of 2, both broad and slender, appear to have early 
been evolved, and to have been current along with nosal ones. 'Phe-wae 
of two or more names for 2 ia common to the Chino-Himalaic with other 
numeral aystems, The Chinese liang, leung 2 is an ancient*form. It 
was probably the moat common name in the diulect that firat gave the 
numerals to Tibet, forit appeara to be the parent of lia, li, la, In, ri, 
ra, ro é&c., the form of 2 which must have been current when the exist- 
ing Tiheto-Ultraindian 4,8 and40 were produced. The Chinese, like 
the Himaluic, sibilant 4 appeara to be referable to this form. 

The Chinese form of 4 then current must have been liang, leung, 
(i? liang-liang &c.)ora similar form which afterwards became sibilant, 
and acquired the character of an independent root. 

(3). The current Himoalaic slender nasal forms of 2 are local varia- 
tions of the archaic broad nasal form. The ancient ra, li cannot be de- 
rived from ui, the most modern form of ngak or nyak. The relation of 
the Himalaic mi to lia, li, lu &e. appenrs to be similar to that of the 
Shanghai ni to liane. Hoth hovebeen derived throurh different chon- 
nela from a jwimary naso-uttural root ngok, nyok &c. In the Hima- 
laic province the 1, r, numeral appears to have fallen into disuse in 2 in 
nearly all the dislects, the current 2 ae in general the nozal. Thel,r 
form hus lost ita binary character, and in most of the dialecta has concreted 
with the archaic labial pretix. The oecurrence of the later prevalent 2, 
and not of the earlier p-li &e., in? may arise from 7 having been 6, 1 
while li wus used in 2, sain Chinese, Horpa, Manyak &c. That the 
quinary 7 was not formed till p-li &c. waa diauaed for 3, appeara from its 
not only taking the luter current form of 2 but the later pritx. 





To complete this review of the elementa that enter into a comparison 
ef the Himalaic numerals and throw light on the history of their diifu- 
sion, it is necessary to adyert to the various forms of the prefixes and 
posttixes. ‘These are simply the archnie detinitivea of the formation used 
possessively or qualitively, a3 in the oumeral systema of other formations 
that retuiu a possessive servile, 

The lubial (animate, masculine, fem.) is well distinguished. The others 

regent some difficulty, The most important ia the gutturil, inanimate 
tn the Tibetan aaa : As on archaic prefixed def, it has the vurmtions 

k: d,t: 8, bj r, 1, n. 

a the heailes progress of losaarial mutation, the deiluitives have 
acquired various specific functions, and different forms are now in 
muiny cases equivalent to distinct roots.. The dialectic variationa are slau 
cuusiderable, From the commutution of ull the consounuta save the 
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labial, it is hardly possible to ascertain the number and forms of the 
primary Hima'uic definitives. The history ofthe Inbial is clear. it still 
Tetainaits primitive and earlier secondary applications, human, male and 
fernale, animate &c. Its transfer to imanimute objects was babl 
imordial, because in primitive science all things are hae Hehe 
‘The guttural was probably also animate and sexual, asin Chinese. In 
Anam it is fem. ce Bro and in Bhotian inanimate. How fur the 
other definitives are merely phonetic variations ot the guttaril, and bow 
far they are primitively distinct, it is difficult, if not impossibie, to deter- 
mine with complete accuracy. Tn many cases they ure clearly referable 
to it. But the prevalence of the liquid la, rm, na, lu, ‘ru, tH ‘ke. &e, 
as an animate, a moaaculine, and, toa less extent, as o fem, root, in the 
Chino-Himalaic vocn'ularies, makes it posible that the hi wid def. is re~ 
ferable to it im some-cases, ated not to kthrough t, d. many of the 
names for man and the lower animal tt a-aex idetinitive or -qualitive; 
and a3 the labial im allita forms woeearly transferred to inanimate -ob- 
jects, it is probable-thetthe liquid wes socalao, “The sibilant appears to 
have been.a very ancient, ‘as it is-one ofthe most-extensively diffused, hu- 
man and ¢exual—penerally feminine—forme of the definitive, and as it 
wecura with its primitive aimee meaning in the Chino-Himalaic vo- 
eabularies, it may have ‘early been applied to inanimate objects. The: 
interchange of t, th with s, h, and of 1, r with z, &, ‘s the his- 
cory of the sibilarit as a-distinet prefix ¥ uncertain. But as the pos- 
gauge of the g, k,-d, t into the th, t, 5, 2:0 h prefixis free from doubt, 
‘and the sibilmmt is not-conmon az‘a substantive sexual root, it may be 
concluded that, in eneral, the aililant prefix of the Himalaic glossaries is 
a secondary form derived from ‘the guttural through the dental or the 
liquid. “The-commou series of mutations are §, k, kh; d, t, th; z, 6, 
h, j, eh, 3 td) 0, 1, Fy 2 83—l, or, y. a 2 

i t is proba le that in the earliest stage of the definitives the labial was 
applied to animate-and ‘the guttural withdts variations to inanimate ob- 
jects, In that stage the numeral amd the Ee cearain probably took the det. 
of the substantive aa in Zimbian. But before even the oldest prefixes 
now extant'in the glossaries conereted with the roots, they had either 
acquired an absolute use, or life and-sex were attributed to-inunimate 
objects, 

After the preposed detinitives became prefixes, they tended to merge 
iin the root; but detinitives being still current:as separate particles, they 
were used with words which had concreted prefixes. In different-dinlects 
‘the common prefixes, or their forms and applications, varied, Thus while 
one used the labial chiefly or wholly, another used the guttural or one of 
“te forms, ‘The same dialect-varied in diferent eras inthia respect. A 
‘further source of diversity and irregularity in the prefixes of ench-dia- 
leet hus heen the mutual action ofthe dialects. Thus when one which 
affected the labial prefix came under the influence of another which used 
the guttural, and adopted it, some words might have the old and some the 
new prefix; but the old would, in general, either be disused or concrete 
cwith the root. Thus ba-ri would become b-ri, and then de-b-ri. In the. 
same way the archaic k, t, 5, lr prefix might merge in the root, or be 
retained as a prefix, while the later current definitive labial or guttural 
owas superadded ;—du-ru or d-ru would become ka d-ru,—Ai-ni, ti-ni, st 
ior s-ni, would become ka ¢-ni, mas-ni &o, Insome cases the comereted pres 
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fixed consonant appears to be the terminal and not the initial of the defini- 
tive, detinitives aumetimes having final m, or r, n, ng. Thus the Thochu r 
of r-md name may be from éer-md, Gyarung having tir-ming. The Bho- 
tian r-na ear may be from cig Gyarung having féir-ne. But the final 
r&ec. may itself be the remnant of ra, ro &e. as Mr. Hoilsson believes, 
While in one dinlect an archaic prefix haa thus conereted with the root 
mon syllable, in another the full form is retained. This has been abundant- 
ilustrated in the course of the miscellaneous glossarial comparisons. 
shall only adduce one or two instances here. The l,r root for dune has 
the labial pref. in sume of the orchaic [rawadi ere el ae Bak), 
andka, kh, gr, ta,te, sa, thu, so, in the mujerity of the Southern dialects. In 
the Gurung #v-g-ri the guttural pref. is conereted and the masal super- 
added, unless nu be a later Bhotian form of the root (ru). Garo has g-ring, 
Jili kkam-vanz, Maring dA-ru &e. In the Gyarung ft-ri read, t ia the 
current secondary form of the guttural preserved in the Thochu g-vi, In 
the Gyarung ti-d-ri, shia, ri isthe roc and dan elder form of the dental 
refix, of which the archaic guttural form is preserved in the Horpa g-la, 
or ep The Thochu ra-y1 gives the pure root with the labial 
postf. So | amir star, Thochu,is archnic; g-ra Manyak, an archnoic 
conereted form ; s-g-re Herpa, a slender variety of the sume archaic form 
with a superadded prefix, in ita turn concreted. The Gyarung fsi-ni gives 
this later pref. in a full form. The Bhotian d-ro- o Aot is preserved ina 
more archaic form in the Takpog-ro-ma. Gyarune, in du-s-man ripe 
superadda its current pref. to an archaic concreted form of the same pref, 
similar to the de—of the Manyak de-mi. Bhotian has the Gyarung form 
with ita current qualitive postfix «min-bo, Thochu has the pure root, 
min. In the south the archaic form of de—mi, s-min, s-man is preserved ; 
Bodo gu-mang, Tengsa te-man. The Khari te-nhing (for ming), Auga- 
mi ke-me, connect the dental Manyak form of the prefix with the guttural. 
The archaic labial ia alsa found in the south, pap-man Garo. The namea 
of animals afford several examples of the concretion of archaic prefixes 
and the adoption of new ones, @. & Monkey she-p-ri Gyarong, 4-p-re-bu 
Bhot. (both the primary and secondary prefixes conereted)}; Swale m-rui 
Takpa, s-b-rul Bhot., ihe-b-ri Gyar.; Ant ba-ra Manyak, tu-kh-ra Tho- 
chu, s-kk-ro Horpa; Crom wa-lo Tengea, a-lok Lepcha, u-b-lak Bhot. 
ta-b-rok Gyar., da-tha-rak Khoibu, #a-luk Serpa doc. 


The reota having now been identified in their various forms, and the rela- 
tive antiquity of these forms eo far ascertained, the numerals are found to 
reflect some historical light. 

The oldest units were the labial and the guttural. The former was 
disused in China before any form of the numeral system apread into ‘Ti. 
bet ; but ita retention in the Chinese 8 and 100 shows that it was current 
when the full denary numeration was attained. The guttural was probo- 
bly current from the firat along with the labial as a definitive and unit. 

Sec, 3). At all events it early became the principal unit. It ap- 
pears to have been the only one current in the Chinese dialect that first 
pave the numerals to the Tibetan tribes, and even in the existing Chinese 
aystem the unit in 1, 3, 6,7, Gand 10, is the guttural root under diferent 
fanma. When the system was first carried into Tibet the pure a gla e 
was current asin China. Itianow only preserved, contracted, in 9; 
but some full forms remain in the Himalaie province, not only in Y but in 
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land other numerals, These Himalnic names are a distinct f of the 
archaic prevalence of the guttural unit in China, and of the Chinese sys- 
tem having been carried to Tibet before the era when dental, sibilant and 
liquid forms replaced the guttural.* 

This purely phonetic change produced the existing Chinese ayatem, in 
ita oldest form. It is based on two typienl forma of the moditied unit, 
(lst) chyuk, chuk, chut, duk, chuk, dak &e., whence chhat, taat &c. 7, chek, 
chit fc. 1, and luk, lak &e. 6; (2d) chum, chup, chap ke. whence chap, 
sip Sc. 10, sam, san, aad. The history of the changea in Chinese pho- 
nolowy, has madea great advance in the hands of Mr, Edkins, but the full 
elucidation of the development ofthe numeral aystem must await further pro- 

eas. The fnol consonant haa some dependenceon the vowel, and especial- 
‘ on thetone. Most words ending in -k have the labial vowels u, o (Ed- 
Kine’ Grammar of Shanghai pp. 59, 60). An examination of the phonetic 
characters shows that du, 4, &, u, prefer —k, while ai, di, &, 7 prefer -t; 
ttiolzo teking -p (Edkind on Ancient Chinese Pronunciation, Tr. China 
Franch R. As. Soc. Part IV p. 52). The vowel also influences the 
initial consonant, ‘Thus in Shanghai k has a tendency to be pronounced 
beforei like t, dy or dj.'The regular final consonants taken by words in the 
long tones are —ng, —n,-m, The short or ahrupttone does not admit of 
these, but takea the corresponding tnals —k foe g), -t and -p. The 
passage of -m into -n and —ng, and of —n and —ng inte -t and -k, conse- 
quent on gradual chanwes in the vowel or ita tone, would rid eta the exis- 
tence of thesume word in different ages or dialects in such forms as kam, 
kap, kan, kang, kat, kak, kag, The changes in the initial consonant may 
have some influence on the vowel and final. In compounds the different 
words exercise an influence on each other, and the Clinese numerala above 
9 were originally all compounds. In these compounds the same unit sod 
dual occupied different positiona with relation to each other. Thus in 1 the 
unit 2 by itself; in 3 it followed the dual; in 5, it had the dual both 
before and behind it; as the final element in 6 it followed it ; in 7 it 
followed itself. As the last element in these compounds distinguished 
the number from the one immeiliately preceding, it would moat readily 
yield to phonetic influences inducing a change of form ; and when thus 
ehanged, it would be considered as the distinctive element, even before 
the preceding numeral ceased to be repeated. The rer mal cs 30= 
rum 13, tuk 6, so-rukh 14, may be examples of un euphonie change of the 
initial from 3 tot underthe influence ofthe consonant of a preceding element. 
Such changes are common in all harmonic formations ; and Mr. Edkins 
has shewn that Chinese is much more plastic in its sounds than has hi- 
therto been supposed. The investigation of this subject must be the 
work of a Chinese scholar, and ina more advanced stage of theacience of 
Chinese phonology. 

The direct change from the labial to the guttural final is well illustrated 
by many of the Himalaic glossariea. Numerous current roots have had 


ee 

* J do not overlook the possibility of the system having originated 
in Tibet and been thence tran d to China, The full discussion of 
the primary relations of the Chino-Himalaic tribes and dialects demands 
@ section by itself. The community of the numeral roots in their older 
forms was protably aa ancient as that of the pronouns. But the deve- 
lope system appeora to me to be Chinese, 
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both forma from remote periods, but the most archaic, o3 we have found 
in many instances, is the labial. Thus the oldest forms of the liquid root 
for while, air &e.-are lam, lom, rom, dum, dom &c., whence lung, lug, 
lang, lak, rhot, lut do. For water, river &c. the forms nam nak, rang, 
rak, rik, rit, ri &e.; for mountain lum, (Kasia) ram, nom, lung, dung’, 
rong, nong, rok &c.; for hand lap, lak, dak, chak, yak, let &e.; for boat 
top, dok, dong é&c.; for iron shom, sung, chur, chak, chat &e.—are 
all current. Archaic labial forms of the common Himalaie roota are 
most common in the older Southern voenbuluries—the Mon-Anam. In 
one of the later, the circumstance of its having been reduced to writing, 
enables us to trace the recent progress from labial to guttural finals. Tn 
Burman a fat of the era when the alphabet waa acquired, is now pro- 
nounced tok; nhup month is now nhok; a-rnp chho ugly is now a-yok 
shu, ‘The change of m to n, and that of k to t, are also common, 

The two types of the unit may have been coutemporaneous in the 
anme Chinese dialect from a very remote period, and even in the guttural 
era, The present system may have resulted from gradual changes in 
the same dinlect—the different forma of the unit in higher numbers, to 
sume extent representing the forma used 31 in different ages. A 
very slight change, in the tone, vowel, final or initial, would suffice, m 
a monosyllabic and richly vocalised languege, to raise the unit in a 
higher number to the rank of a distinct vornble, and enable it to dis- 
jwise with the other member of the compound. The current 1 being 
used na an article, and much more freqpently than higher numbers, 
would be more liable te phouetic changes ; and the units uf higher num- 
bers, when their genealozy was lost, would not share in these changes. 
But it is more probable that the avency of more ‘than one diulect is to 
be recognised in the different Chinese forms of the unit, os itso clearly ia 
in the Himalaic province. 

The archaic existence of the guttural root with both dental and 
labial finalaivrendered probable by comparing the Bhotian forma for 
10 in 8, wyud, gyat, eye, keu, khya &e., with the 10 of Mijhu kyep, gyep 
(in 30), Phepas , Kinanti kip, Lepcha tip (in 11, 12 fec.), Limba 
gip (in 100), Mikir kep,—theae labial forma with the Chinese and Lau 
sip, chap &c. 10 -—the Tenaserim tsit, 8, 10.and the com. Lau chit, chet 7, 
with aip 10 ;—and finally the current Chinese chit, chek, cha’ &e. 1, 
ch'hit, ch’bet, taat, eit &c. 7, with ship, sip, chap &e. 10, and sam 3. The 
Mon—Annm double form log, lak, lat and dap,—dam, lam, rom, nam,—alao 
shows that both finals wore current ata very remote period. The —ng, 
—n, —l, final is less common than —-m and —t, —k, and in some eases it may 
be derived from —k. But there are instancea in which it is certainly 
a variation of archaic -m forma, and it may often have been the imme- 
diate parent of thoaein -t, -k. Kor example the unit of the Bhotian 7, 
dun, further modified in the Changlo thar 1, is from an archaic dum, 
zum, preserved in the Changlo zum 7. In 3, sum, sam, changes to song, 
aang, son; in 10 it has the forms sum, song, tham, san; in 6 dong, ron, 
luk. The liquid form has the variations ram, rang, TU. The archaic k 
form with final —m ia very rore; but the form kun, gun. ken &¢, is 
widely preserved in 1, 6, 8,10, 20 and 100, M jhu has a variation in 
neun &, in which the initial k or gis also rte: and the Bhotian ryud 


8 may be frotw «similar form. 


As the Jubiul furm isnot now found in 1 of Chinese or any ofthe Himalaic 
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cap it probably preceded the other form as the principal current 1, 
nm Chinese it became fixed in 8, 10 and 1000, when the currrent 1 
changed to duk, tuk, ag hoe &e, or it waa received from another dialect, 

Of the latar current Chinese forms, luk, lak 6—referable immediately 
to duk, chuk—is older than the current 1 and 7, and it probably therefore 
lost its identity as the unit, and became fixed in 6, before chat se, became 
the current 1. ' 

Of all the higher numbers 7 must have been the last to become a 
aimple concrete numeral. It must have remained a compound, 6, 1, 
after the names of all the other numbera above 2 had become independent 
of the current unit. 

As the initial consonant is the most essential part of a root, the princi- 
pol phases of the unit may be distinguished with reference to it, as prima- 
ry and secondary,—the turmer embracing both the older g-m, k-m, k—p 
forma, and the later k-k, k-t, g-d forms,—and the latter embracing but 
the older d-m, t-m, s—m, a—p, ch-p, Lm, r-m forms, and the later d-k, 
t-k, et forms. Each of these types baa a series of variutions, many of 
them marking progressive changes, €. ¢. the substitution of 1, e, vowels 
for a, 0, u, and the loas of the final consonant. Applying these distine- 
tions to Chinese, we have found that it retains no full primary forme 
of the unit, but possesses a contracted one in 9; that 3 and 10 are 
oldar secondary forma ; that 1 and 7 are later secondary forma; and that 


6 isa later secondary form of a distinet type. 


The history of the numerals in the Himalaic province is in some rea- 
pecta clear, but in others obscure. 

The variutions of the unit are numerous. The primary khum, khup, 
has taken the variations khung, khon, and is also preserved in slender 
forma kep, kip, ‘The initial has varied to s, 2, h, th, t, d, 1, mn, 7; and 
these variations have occurred independently in different eras and in dif- 
ference croupa., The vowel has varied a3 much as the consonait. The 
final in -k, -t, whether a derivative from -ng, —n, or immediately from 
Fors Pes ose in ita turn to -« &c. A reference to the following 
tale of typical variations will render the sequel move clear. 


hum hon hun 
Elam, Sianes Sim. 
eum, sung, wun. 
hum, hung, hun, 
thum, thung, thun. 
tum, tung, tan. 
dum, dung, dun. 
lum, long, Inn. 
num, nung, nun. 


rain, rang Tun. 

The direct interchange of r,1 witha, h, also occura ; and the aspiration of r 
in sume rere cages transforma it into the normal - 

eurrent in 1,6 &¢.— 


The older primary form of the unitmust have 
as it still isin 9—when the Chinese system was first carried to Tibet and 
thence to the South. In Tibet it ia retained in the Manyak s-kwi 7 ; in the 
Horpa ga, #-ka 10; anda form ge, corresponding with the Soutaern 
ken, khe of Dopiila &e, ia current as 1 in Gyarung, along with the 


modern ti, Mr, Hodgson giving tir-mi far-ge, man one, 882 in use. 
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Mru has gaum in dpe shes 30, the vowel agreeing with that of 9, kan 
Kami, Lau &e. Ina slender form itis retained in the 10 of Mikir ke 
Kiranti kip, Mijhu kyep : evep in 30), Chepane zyib, and Khyeng gip, (in 
50, 40, 20) In later primary furma itis current in 1 of Taying ken’ khing s 
and in 6 of Abor,Changlo, Newar and Karen, kung, khung, ghu, khu, 
ken, ke, a-k. Of this ancieut phase of the Chinese system the Manyak 
7, #-kwi; the Bhotian and Mijghu 8, gyud, ngun; the Horpa, Dophla, 
Garo and Murmi 10, ga, ka, kang, kun ; and the common Chino-Himalaig 
O are remnants. The n form occurs in the 9 uf Newar, run, and of Tay- 
ing, kon-yong. 

Twenty—hke 10, 100, 1000—appeara in many dialects to have been a 
substantive number, equivalent to eng score, or score one. Similar forms 
of the guttural unit are preserved in it, the substantive word being lost as 
in 10,100 &¢., and the unit having itself acquired the mean score. 
Singpho klun ‘aaah 10 Murmi, van in 9 and 100 New.], Cachari Bodo 
ma-khon, Sak hun |=kun], Shinda me-ku, Angami me-ku, ma-ku, Khovi 
ma-khi; Changlo Khai thur (thur 1), Godo eho-kai ba, 20, khe-nga 100 
(seores 5), Lhopa khe chik (chik 1), Lapeha kha-ka-t (ka-t 1) 20, kha 
pha-ngon 100 (scores 5), Gurung ku-ti. With final r or | for n it occurs 
in Khyeng kur, Manipuri kul, Mikir teg-kol, ing-koi, Arong ag kai 
{in 100 hai), Murmi 4o-kal (in 100 bo-kol nga, scores 5), Sunwar khal-ka. 
1n the Kami ku suh 20 (hasuh 10), both ku and suh appear to huve the 
power of 10 like the two elements in the Garo chi-s-kane, 

Nicobari, one of the oldest dialecta ofthe mixed Yuma-Manipuri and 
Mon-Anam group, haa hing, eng in 1, giun, keni for 10 in QU, 40 &e, 
The aspirate form corresponds with the common Nieobari prefix, which, in 
the Burak group (Kasia, Mikir, Bolo, Namaong, Singpho &c,), is seen to 
bea derivative from the guttural (kin, gin hin, sin). Nicobari hag 
also an archaic form in 7, Aa-kiat, corresponding with the Lopcha ke-kyuk 
7, ka-kyot 8. The Lepcha forms eed alone show that the ancient form, 
of the Tibetan unit had not become contined to 9 when the system apread 
South; and the distrilution of all the similar forms establishes the euttural 
48 the current unit of the Abor-Yumaor oldest Tibetan migration, As 
the extant forms are nearly oll of the later type, khung, khun, kvok, 
kyot, &c., we cannot infer from them alone, that the older form in k-m 
or k-p was that of the first Tibetan migration. Dut og they are associated 
with k-p forina in a few dialects it becomes probable that the later forma 
are local or southern variationa of the older; or that both -m or -—p und 
ng, -n forms were poasessed by the dialects of the first migration, 


The pastage of the guttural into aspirate and sibilaut forma—either 
a or through the dental—throwa further light on the distrilution of 
the oldeat Tibetan forma of the definitive and unit. There are remuanta 
of a sibilant unit with final mand ny inl, 10,20, and 100 aa well os in 
$, and these appear to associate themselves with the forms in khung,. 
khing, hing &e., both having a common point of departure in a typicn 
khom, kham. Bhotian has tham in 10 and 100, and Mijhu lias the same 
form with a unit power iu its exceptional Ae-tham 6. Traces of an 
a-m form are found in the Yuma proup. In 10 Kuki has the full form 
sum, som, Kyau chuom, and Car-Nicobaraum. From the Kami Aa anh 
(Aa=ka the prefix in 1), itis probable thatthe Khyeng and Mra ha are 
also from ha au or hasum. Sak preserves thesome form in 1 as in 10, 
aqd conjuined with a Draviro-Mun 1, su wa-r, This torm assoviates 
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itself phonetically with tu,du, of Tengen, Karen, &e., and with the sum, 
eu, shi, si, of the Tibetan 3. In the gouthern Gangetic band, Changlo 
Piao a sibilant form in 13, song, corresponding with the Nipal and 

urman song, thong 2; and its thur 1, is a airmilar variety ; while in the unit 
of 7, zum, full Yuma form of 10 is preserved. ‘Thus its thur 1, zum 
7, song 10, and khung 6, are all referable to the same type. The Bho- 
tian dun 7 is a link between the Changlo thur and zam. ‘The Changlo se 
of 10 may be a late forin of khe preserved in khe-nga 100, 

In 100 Kumi has chum wa-ri, chun-wai-re, the same compound os 
the Sak su wa-r 1. 

In the Tengea me sung a—nat 40, and me—sung phu-nga 100, sung ia 
used as score, and corresponds with the common use of the guttural 
unit, khun, kha, ku, khi &c. with that power. Sak, as we have seen, has 
hun score. The guttural passes in the Angami—Tengsa group into the 
sibilant, ma-ku Moz. Ang. ma-tsu Nag, ma-khi Khari, ma—chi Tengsa. 
Lau has sau seere (gnu nung, scere One, Laos), a form corresponding with 
tsan 10 Mon, hau 10 Kami, kan 9 Chinese, Lau, Kami, gaum 10 Mruo. 

The Anam 6sau may retain a similar unit, but it strongly resembles 
the Khyeng sauk (= sa-uk, a-ruk.) 

Some of the Tibetan forme may algo be referable to an archaic tham, 
sum, chom &c. The Manyak cho for 10 in na-cha-li 20, (che is the 
current 10), ta 1, with the Thochu ta in é and 7, a in 1, are probably 
moulern forma of cham, tam, Mijha has the full form im 6 tham. The 


preservation of ta in 6, while most of the current Himalaic forms ore 
from the Chinese lok or its earlier form duk, i6 cousistent with this 
reference of it to the oldest ‘Tibetan system. The Bhotian chuh, chu of 
10, tong 1000, the Horpa chho of 6, su of 13, the Thochu go for 10 in 20, 
a0) &e. (changing to ad—shi in 100, which is the current form in 3 k-shi), 
the Manyak siof 3, ziin 8, and chiin 10, appear, from the connection 
of the forma in 3 with those in other numbers, to be remnants of the era 
when the unit had the form sum ; and to be of equal antiquity with cha, 
ta &o., which are referable to tham, cham. The cig chho 6, like the 
Thochu ta, must be older than the reception of the Chinese system in 
which duk, luk &c. waa the current unit. 

As zum, sum, song, dum, dun, tam é&e. was an archaic Tibetan and 
Southern form of the unit, and is largely preserved in 10 and other num- 
bers in full and contracted forms, it is probuble that many of the south- 
ern forma for 1 simi’ar to the utter are alao contractions of the -m furm, 
The Sak su of 1 and 10, which has been referred to sum preserved in 
the Kuki 10, associates itself with the Koren ko du, ka tu, ta ta, the 
Tengen kha-tu, Nog. kha-tang, and the com. contracted Yuma-Nipal 
shot, ha-t &c. Both dum, tum and tam, appear, from these formas, to 
have been current in the sume groups. The Lepcha ha-t1, ka-ti in 10, 
haa a full archaie form in 11, 12 &e. ka—tip 11 (from Aa-t-tip, 1, 10), 
nye-tip 12 (2,10), while the adjacent Kiranti has the primary form kip. 

For 3 the furms sum and sam appear to have both been current 1m 
the South from an carly period. Sum, Bhotian, is the most common, 
It was the prevalent Tibetan form also,—the Horpa su, Thochu shi and 
Manyak si, being referable tu it. On the other band the Chinese and 
Gyarung eam, hus so well defined a range in the South, that it cannot 
be considered as being everywhere a mere local variation of sum, The 
Chinese sap 10 gud the Bhotian thum, tam of 10 and 100 (yya-tham— 
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bt 10 X% 10), with the contracted ta of Thochu and Manyak (1, 6, a 
cha, za, of Manyak for 10 in 20, 30 d&c., show that thia was a distinct 
archaically diffused Chinese form. From the yowel it appears to have 
been the older form of the Chinese elhak land teat 7. In the South 
it is fouud in the Tenesa group a-sam, and inthe two Nipal dialecta 
which, in numerals asin the general glossary, have a large Teugaa 
element—Lepeha ond Sunwar; with the ‘Tergsa form in Muthun and 
Jobeka a-zam ; in Klikir, Garo, Bodo, Changloand Dophla in the forms #a- 
tham, gi-tham, tham, sam, am; in Mijhu #a-cham; and, lastly, in 5 of 
aome Mon-Anam dialects, pa—san Mon, san Kasia, ha Lau, chang Ka, and 
jn the Mijhu 6 4a-tham (the Mikir 3). In the § of Mon and Anam—which 
I formerly considered quinary, but which, from the analogy of the 
Chinese, ‘Tibetan and Gangetic systems, is probably denary—a similar 
form occurs, Mon fe-cham, fa-san, Anum tan. As 10, the form is 
very rare. Dophla has chang in ranyg-chang 100 (10 * 10). Newar has 
gan-ho 10, sang-san-ho 20, run gan-he 100 (gun is the anit in 9 of Newar, 
10 of Murmi, kun). A com. Enst Gangetic 1, 8,10, and seore is refer- 
able to this form. The Mon-Anam liquid 1 is a variation of tam, dam &e, 

The normal a form of the South appears to be #a-cham, 4#a—tham, 
Fi-sam (whence a—sam, a—zain), and this is Chinese in the Gyarung 
form sansa. 

It is probable therefore that both this form and the more prevalent 
sum were reecived from ‘Tibet. 

From the distribution of the guttural and sibilant forms in—m and —n, 
it appzara that the former carly asseil into the latter, and that both 
were current «8 the unit in the older Tibetan asin the older Chinese 
dialects,—aum, song, sum, sang &e. 3, being lit aspirate forms of khum, 
khang, kham, khang &c.; and sap, sip, sang 10, of kap, kip, kang &e. 


The third varicty—the liquid—was also current as the unit in the 
oldest southern system, and with the archaic -m final, passing into -ng, 
-r, —g, -k, +t. ; 

obi Mon-Anam family Kambojan preserves an intermedinte 
dental form in 10 dap [=tip, kip Lepeha, Kiranti &e., tap, sap, 
aip Chinese]. For 100 acimilar form is current in Ka dam, while the 
liquid ia found in Anam f-ram, Mon k-lom, ka-lun and Toying ma-lum, 
Some of the Yura—Gangetic 5 forms may be contractiona of the 
-m form, é. g. Burman fa-ra, The Lau and Kambojan rui, roa, may be 
contractions of the Mon form lom, but similar forms are also preserved 
in the lower numbera of other dialecta. The full form is preserved in 
5 p-ram Kambojan, Chong, nom Anam, 1. e. Sfor 3, 2. The antiqnity 
of thia form of 5 appeurs from its retaining one of the elements in the 
archaic and obsolete Chino-Himalaic compound kham-nga, dum-nga, 
tham-nga, sam-nga éc., while Chinese, and, atter it, all the Tibeto-Burman 
dialecta, retain the other, nga, ngo, The Mon-Anam name is thus referable 
to a period when the wor for 3 was still used in China along with that 
for 2, while the Tibetan is referable to a period when the Chinese had 
dropt the word for 2. Mon hasthe sibilant pa-san, pa-sun, and Chong has 
chang, forms of the unit similar to the common Llimalsie 8 andtethe 9 of 
Chong sar, Anam and Ka chin, Mon chit. For #4 Anam has tam, an older 
form tham ram, aud similar tothe Ka dam of 100, Kambojan dapofl0. The 
Suyara tamu-ji may be an Anam aequisition, Remnants of the Mon Anam 
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liquid form of the dental Anam occur in the Nogaung and Khari tha-nam, 
fe-nam 60, which athe Anam 5, The Nameung ran-ram and the Mu- 
lung and Tablung lem 3, moy be similurremnants, and not moditications 
of the Muthun and Tengsa a-sim, a-zam. Chepang appeara to have a 
westive of tha Mon-Anam sYstem in its & p-rap-zhe, which I formerly 
considered to be 2 (for 2, waif 

The only examples of the liquid form in 1 are the Lau nong—in Ahom 
Jing—Mru loung [=long 10 Toying], Play Karen lay, Maplu na, and 
Miri a-te-ro [=Av-ro 10 Angami|. The Murmi gf-rik ond Gurung &-ri, 
formerly referred immediately to the Bhotian g-chik, are of uncertain age, 

Forms lJega clearly referable to that with tinal m are common in higher 
numbers. The Tengsa the-lu and Nog. fa-ru 10 isacontracted form, re- 
taining the Him. pref. For 10 Angami has hu-ro, ku-r, ke-ro, he-r, 
Mikir &-re (in 11, 12, 13), Namsang ruak (in 20, 30 &e.), Arang ke-rou 
(comp. she-ruk 0). The Tengsa group hasan a form in Khan ¢ta-ruh, 
and the same form is found in Manipuri ta rnand Shindn me-rha. The 
Abor group has lag for 10 in the Dophla 8 p-lag nag (10, 2), rang in the 
Dophla 10, nang in the Abor® ko nong-#o (1, 10), ling for 10 in 20 of 
one dialect ir-ling-#o, ying in the others in 20 and in 10. Toying hus long, 
lo in 10 (ha-lonz), and yong in 9 (kon-yong). The Mijiu nun 7 (6, 1 
is a similar form of the unit, Garo has rang for score in 20und 100 (rung 
do-nga, scores 5) a form similar tothe Mon 6 ka-rung. The wr. Bur- 
men rhech 8 appears to correspond with the Dophla lax. Both 
are probably from raug,ram. The eame form of the unit occurs in 100 
aries ka ya, Singphe lot-sa, (10% 10), Kuki ra-sa A-lat, Burman, 
Kami ¢a-ra, Angami &-ra, k-re, Noraung ro-k-ru (10 % 10), Khari ru-k- 
yah,—correeponding with the Lau rai, hoi, Kambojan roa, roe, Aveam 
ram. For 1000 Anyami has t-ra ke-r (100,10). 

Lhopa has phe-dani for 10 in 30, khe phe-dani (score, ten), ond phe- 
dang in 50, khe phe-dang sun (score, fm, three), forms probably corres= 
ponding with the Abor rang, nang. 

There are some other and rarer remnants of the liquid unit. That dia- 
lect of the East Ganyetie group which retaina the strongest Mon-Anam 
element—Kasia—has an archuie and peculiar combination of numerul 
names, land 2 are Vindyauasin the Mon-Anam dialects, But while 
the latter have also adopted the Vindyan 3, Kosia retaina a Himaluie 
unit in 3, lai, which is evidently a variety of the li uid unit of the Mou- 
Anem family. 1t recwa in § fon-dul, which [ formerly considered 
trinal, but which is more probably denary (1 from 10) like the other forma 
of the Chino-Himalaic 9. Cheng preserves the same fourm in 10, rai, 
and Lou in 100 roi. Inthe Kasia 6 the unit has also a somewhat pecu- 
liar form Ain-rui; #a-d 10 imay algo be Mon-Anam, but its resem. 
blance to the Yuma Gangetie ke-t kc. mokea this doubtful. The Kasia 
form of d and 9 is retained us lin the Play Karen lay (Maplu na), The 
archaic prevalence of a liquid unit in 3 explains the otherwise anomalous 
liquid in the compound 6 of Bongjuand Takpo, Inthe Bongju rai_nga- 
kar, tai agrees in form with the nate lai 3, and as nga is the Chino- 
Hiinalaic 2, the name isthe full archaic compound 3, In the Kuki 
ru-vca-ka the 3 hoa the form of the unitthat is common in 6 (rusia): 
while another dialret has ri-neo, Mijuu hue ha-lei 5, ny-run-si 50 (5, 10), 
In the Takpa lia-nve, lin wouldulav ajpear to be the anit and not the sl 
The Abor p:-la-ngo-ko, pi-li-ngo-ko, despite the aceudanece of pr-li with 
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the common dual, must now be classed with the Takpa, Kasia, Bongju 
and Kuki names, and the li, la referred. to the liquid unit preserved in 
ling, rang, ying 10, and nang 9,—the slender form being also, as we have 
seen, that of the Ahom 1, ling. 
This identification ofan archaic 1 in the disguise of a common form of 
2 leads to another important correction. We have seen that the liquid 
was one of the most ancient and widely diffused unit forms in the South, 
and that it occurs with the archaic labial prefixyx—p—ram, p-rap, lag, 
pula, pi-lifee, In Tibet it is still currents 1 in the Horpa ra, From 
the analogy of all the other Chino-Himalaic names for 100, chose of Gya- 
rung and ‘Horpa, parye, rhya, must be the unit; and their true classifica. 
tion would now appear to be with the secondary liquid form and not with 
the primary guttural *, howeverstrongly the Bliotian br-rya, the common 
softening of gya, eye to ya, ye, and Mr. Hodaon's orthography (Par-ye, 
r Hya) may be considered to support my former analysia (par-ye, r-bya). 
That these names are ye and rhya is confirmed by the Mikir 
pha-r, corresponding with the more common éd-ra, fu-ya of the adja- 
cent dialects, This recognition of a liquid form of the unit Tibetan 
names fur 100, necessitates the recognition of an obsolete liquid form in 
10, and thia throws a new light on the liquid forms found in & The 
Bhotian and Manyak 8 are clearly 10, and it may now be inferred that 
the Thochu #h-ra-re (ra 1 Horpa), the Horpa rhiea, and the Gyarune 
o-ryet (=rve 100)are also 10. This inference also involves the similar 
southern names, p-rah Knsia, p-ra Gurung, Murmi, re-ye Kiranti, ra 
Milchanang (alao 1), eha-rin Shindu, ries Kuki, riyat Mru, rhach 
Burm. é&e.+ Taving has the same amplified vowel but the-—m final in ita 
é-lyem 8 (comp. ¢-khing 6). Ifthis conelnsion be the correct one, the 
only names for 8 in which 2 is preserved are the ancient Dophla p-lag nag 
itself a atrong illustration of the mode in which the forms of the unit and 
ual approximate 7), the Abor pi-nit and the Mikir nir-kep, 


The Gyarung and Horpa community of numeral forms found in 100 
and 8, occura also in 7, the Gyarung fu-sh-ves being an old Sitan form 
similar to the Horpa z-ne, with the current guttural prefix superadded, 
Both alsoretain a ruttural unit, Horpain 10 and Gyarung in 1. The 
Sifan dialect which had the form pe-ryet &e. in 10, 8 and 100, may have 
originated the similar southern forms found in the older Yuma dialects, 
Mru, Shindu, Mikir &c. The Gyarung element in the general glossary 
of the older East Gunyetic tongues we have seen to be strony, The 
Mon-Anam dap, dam, ram and its derivatives belong to an older moye- 
ment, but amongst the contracted forms it is difficult to separate those of 
Mon-Anam from those that may be of later Sifau origin. The Hast Gancetic 


* But these r forms may have been from the = forms directly, and 
not through the dental or sibilant. G and a guttural r are phonetically 
close to each other, and the paasage of g iuto rand that of riuto ¢ ara 
common. 
igi The other languages in which 10 occura in 8 with the liquid form 
are Changlo yen (for ren ), Dhimal ye, Limbu yet?, Sunwar yoh?, Kami, 
Kumi ya, Kyau ruct, Shindu ria, Kuki rai, riet, get (g¢ for r). ; 

t The Nogaung li-ri 40 (pha-li 4 Khari, ru, lu 10 Nog., Khari) 
is a similar example ofan enphonic osaimilation of alender forms. In 
the Khari li-rah, 10 retains ita proper form (ta-rah). 
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liquid 10 appearsto be a Mon-Anam remnant. Thus Khari has namin 50and 
rub in 10; and the Burman fa-ra 10 can lordly have a different orizin 
from the Anam ¢-ram 5 or the Nogaung ta-ru 10, ro-ern 100, from the Mon 
k-lom. The only forma that are possibly later Sifan, appear to be those which 
have both the final tand the amplified vowel which is a remnant of the 
rh-, ty- [=zh, ey] forms of Horpa and Gyarung, and those which are 
clearly derivatives from the former. The Takpa lia of lia-nge & may be 
one of these remnants, 28 it agrees with the Shindu ria in 8, Horpa rhya 
100, :hiée 8, but the Taying lyem rendera this doubtful. The Takpo li of 
kha-li 20 may be trom a corresponding obsolete 10. But on the whole the 
majority of ther, 1 forms appear to be those of an archaic Sifan system whch 
had them in 1, 3,5, @, 8, 10 and 100 as modifications of the older dental and 
sibilant forms, the latter also remaining current in some numbers or dia— 
jects.* To this system the remnants in Mon-Anam, in many of the Abor- 
Yuma dialecta and in some of the current Bifan are, in general, attribu— 
table. Ifthe Abor-Yuma liquid 10 belongs to the early Mon-Anam era 
and not toa later Sifan, the Abor-Yumea & must be associated with it, and 
with the remnants in 8, 6 &e. ; 

Tt is not always clear whether the vocalic forms are contractions of 
those in -m or of those in -k. But itis certain that both were early 
current. While the former agree with the Chinese 3 and 10, the latter 
agree with the Chino-Himalaic 6. Their full archaic forms ruak, louk, 
Juk, ruk, nuk, rak, Ink, lat are similar to the unit preserved in the com. 
Chino-Himalnic 6 (1 for 6, 1), luk, lok, lok, rok, (whence ro, ri, ni, ne 
doc.) A nagalised form similar to nung, loung, line, 1s preserved in the Gof 
Mon ka-rung, Chong ta-dong and perhaps ina Gond dialect sarong, a 
distribution which proves its currency in the era when the Mon-Anam 
family possessed the Gangetic valley. The Ahom slender form ling is 
identical with the Abor ling, ying of 10, 20. 

The liquid forms extant in 1, 3,5, 6, 8,9, 10, 20 and 100 of diffarent 
dialects may be recipitulated,—dap, dam, rap, Tam, za, lom, lyem, dong, 
rong, rong, nang, Tung, Lung, Wyong, nun, nul, run, loung, lon, ling, yin 
rok, ruk, ruak, rak, nik, luk, ak, log, lak, lat, dai, rai, lui, roi, ei, man 
rha, ra, fa, TU, Tuy Ti, Te, 7; la, lo, li, na, riyat, riet, ryet, rye, rhyo, thiee, 
ria, lia, riu. While some of these are localand of uncertain age, many 
are clearly referable to the archaic migrations of the province. 

The later secondury forma of the unit present considerable difficulty. 
In several dialects they cannot be referred to any of the extant older 
forma, and it ia certain that there has been some transfer of these latest 
forma trom dialect to dialect. But the question how far such transfers 
can be clearly traced is not easily answered, for the same phonetic series 
of vutations has tuken place in all the languages of the province, however 


— 





* The direct passage of the sibilant into the liquid appeara to have 
characterised the old Tibetan phonology more laryel than I had sscer- 
taineil when comparing the miscellaneous vocables, The minuter compari= 
ona L have since made in grouping the southern dialects have shown that 
ecveral of the liquid roots are only variations of the sibilant, and that ex- 
ceptional sibilant and dental forms which I had doubtfully referred to the 
prevalent Lic uid roots are, in reality, remnants of the older phase of these 
roots. ([n Alanyak, Namsang &c. ¢,2, ch, j have a strong tendeney to be- 


cowe ror 1. 
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irregular ita operation on the different vocabularies has been in 

ree, in extent and in the particular voeables subjected to it, In the 
Chinese numerala the older secondary sap of 10, sam of 3, appeara to be 
the immediate parent of the current 1 and 7 in their older form 
chak, chat, tant &e.,—thatia land 7, like 3and10, had the unit in the 
form chap, sap &c. before it changed to chak, chat &e. 

The common form in G luk, lok, is distinguished by ita vowel from 1, 
3, 7, and 10, and its older form duk, was probably from dup, dum, cor- 
responding with the Bhotian dun from dum 7, (sum 3) and with numerous 
other Himalaic forms in u,o. In the older Tibetan aystem the form of the 
unit in 6, khum, chum é&c., appears to have corresponded with that in 1,3, LO 
&c. The Gyarung tok, and ches original of the sp. Bhotian thu as preserved 
in tuk of Milch., Serpa, Limbu and Kiranti, and dok of Garo, must have 
been derived from China at a later period, and when dup—probably the 
remnant of a distinct dinlect from that in which a forms prevailed—had 
taken the form dak in Chinese. 

The Gurung tu, Lhopa and Murmi dhu, Dbimal tu and Bodo do, are 
eontractions of the same form. Their diffusion in the south appears, 
from their distribution, to be not older than the luter Bhotian migration. 
The southern Bhotian dialect of that period must have agreed with the 
presentapoken dialect of Lhasa in having a dental form. 

The wr. Bhotion haa a distinct form d-ruk agreeing with the current 
. Chinese, and to it the Manyak ¢-ra is referable.” The common Gangetic 
6 is also derived from it. This form ia certainly separated by a very slender 
pores boundary from duk, tuk, chuk, suk, but aa it is ulso the Chinese 

mm, luk, and its grent Southern diffusion atteata its antiquity and persis- 
tency, there seems no reason to doubt thatit waa the form used by the 
southern Tibetan dialeet which originated the Mie Gangetic sys— 
tem. The Gangetic vocabularies combine Sifan with Bhotian words, 

euerally in older forms than the current or even the written Bhotian, so 
Fiat 6 may be referred to the Bhotian element in the parent south Tibetan 
dialect. The form d-ruk, is from dv-ruk (comp. ¢d-ru § with the Tak— 
pa i halal aoe duisa euphonic secondary furm of the guttural (ka-, ga-, 
ta-, da-, itu—, gu-, tu-,du—&e.) The southern forma are k-ruk, k-ru, 
kro (Singpho, Garo, Chepang, Takpa), fa-rok, ta-ru, the-rok, alu-ru, 
so-ru, tu=ru &e. ; | 

The preaervation of other varieties of G, in which the unit hos older 
forma toch primary and secondary, and the wide prevalence of the Chi- 
nese form, make it evident that the latter was carried westward by distinct 
movements from those which gave primary aud stecondury -m forms to 

ibet.. 


The dissemination of the later forms of the Chinese 1 and 7 is much 
more duubtful. The Bhotian chig, chik hus certainly a close resemblanea 
to the Chinese chit, but it may betrom a nativechuk, chum. Possibly chuk 
ia of the same ae as tuk dc. 6, and was a Chinese formufl io the dine 
lect which gave tuk to Tibet. 

In the South there are no forms clearly referable to the Bhotian chir 
ehik, save the Kinawari aud Serpa chik, Limbu thit, Newar chhi, and 
Lhopa chi. 

The common form of 1 and 10 in the latest diffusive Gangetic system 
waa similar to the okler secondary Chinese foriaa in 7 and 1, but it ap- 
peurs nevertliaess to have been logal, Lt is well preserved in 6 of Toung- 
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thu, Khyeng, Sak, Tablung, Namsang, Singpho, Burman, Bodo, that, 
sat &e., and in later slender forms in several of the allied dinlects. Simi- 
lar forms oceur in 10 and1; but under the influence of the later phonolo- 

yv they have, in several dinlects, become slender like the 1 of Chinese, 
Bhotian and Gyarung. Both broad and slender forms are sometimes 
found in the aame dialect, Thus Hodo retains jatin 8, but in 10 has ji, 
ja 1 che, Garo las chet in 8, slain 1, chi for 10 in 11, 12 &e., both being 
combined in chi-sha 11. Nuamsang haa é-sat 8, i-cbi 10, ven-the 1; Siny- 

ho ma-tsat 8, ai 10; Burman tach, tit, ta 1,shyit 8, she 10. ‘The alender 
orm ia evidently borrowed in some of the dialects. Itis clear thot the 
broad forms have not been derived from the current Bhotian chik. The 
older Chinese form of 7, identical with some of them, is not found in 
Tibet. It is probable therefore that, like these Chinese forms, they 
ara directly referable to the native labial form tham, tsam, aam, sap é&e. 
The Tengsa croup preserves sep in Tengsa, corresponding with chet in 
Khari, while Mikir retains a primary form kep in 8, 9 and 10, anda 
similar form is found in the Riranti, Chepang and Lepcha 10. The No- 
ganng tang isan intermediate form between tam (a Himalaic form of the 
unitstill current, as we have seen, in 10 and other numbers, both im Tibet 
and the South}and tach, the old Durman form. The com. tant, sat, chat 
eo, like the slender Gorman tit, are bat Jater varintions of tak, chak, 
This form ia the diatinetive one of the latest East Gangetic (Budo-Singplio) 
bond, and has been communicated by Burman to some of the Yura tia- 
lecta, as it is found in the Sof Tounyg-tha that, Sak teeit, Khyeng sat, 
These dialects have received numerous other Burman vocablea. Whe- 
ther the common vocalic forms in 1 and 10 were contracted from —m, 
=p, or from —k, -t, forma, is uncertain, The labial forms may have be- 
cume contracted in 1 and 10 before the t forms were evolved in 8. For 
example sha 1 of Garo may not be from shat, sat, the current Kast Gan- 
getic form in 8, bot from the older furm aap. The same wucertointy attends 
the Tibetan vocalic forma in 1 ta, ti,ra. In the South the evidence is in 
favor of many ofthe vocalic forms being from sham, tam &c., through 
shang, tang &c, In 100 Arung haa chang and Kuki shang, shan; in 20 
Dophia hos san, sang. The cognate dialects havesha, cha, tan, tha, sa in 1, 
score or 100, (Nowauns, Tublung, Mulong, Joboka, Muthan, Numsang, 
Sinepho, Manipuri, Bodo, (aro, Dhimal,) and itis clear that they are re- 
feritls to the current forms in =m, —n,—of which Nogaung, as we have 
Bean, preserves an example in 1,--and these to the widely prevalent labial 
forms common to the Mon—-Anam and Tibeto-Burman syatama, Theu 
forms appear to be chiefly of ancient Bhotian origin—Chonglo being an 
example of a highly Shotian system—and thea forms to be ¢ehiefly Mon- 
Anum, difan and Chinese. 


Notwithstanding the examplea of the passage of guttaral into dental 
forms in the South and the possibility of this having happened in many 
cisea of which no evidence remaina, I think there ean be no doubt that 
the moat prevalent Llimalaic forms of the unit are not local variations 
of the guttural, but were derived from the Chinese system after seconda- 
ry furma had been evolved in tt. The prevalent forma of 3 preserveil in 
that numeral in ‘ibeto—urman and ip the 6 of Mon-Anam, agree with 
the Chinese J and must be referred to it in ita existing s form and in 
older t, d forms, It may also be held as certain, from the abundant 
vemains of thistypeof the unit,—notonly in 3 and 5, butin 1, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 
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20 and 100,—that when the secondary Chinese system wus transferred to 
the Himalaic province, e-m, sp lad nut become tied in 3 und 10, but 
that the t-in, d-m, s—in forma were the current onit.* 

The conclusions at which we seem justitied in arriving are thefore as 
follows. The typical form of the must prevalent Tibetu-Burmun and 
Mon-Anarn or itisdam, dum, t.en,sam, aum, ram,lom +c. The common 
duit of both tamilies had therefore the sme Tibetan ovigia. Its source Aj 
peirs to have been the Chinese system in ita older secondary form, that is 
whe land 7 as well as 3 and 10 bad the forms dam, tam, sam,aul whem 
3, 7, and 10 muat have still been compound. The Chinese G of this era 
my also have hud the same form of the uit. At all events there are 
Himalaie ramiuauta of it (Thochu, Horpa, Mijlin). 

The purer Mon-Anam appears to have been distineniched from the later, 
while it was offned to one of the older, groups of Tibeta-Burman by the 
tendency to l,r, 0 formas in preference to sivilints. From the nedu in 
which ita forma of other words ore intermixed in the Sauthera Tibeto. 
Burman vocabularies with the proper Tibetan forms, it is probable that 
the liquid 10, 100 &e, found in several of these vucubularies, or the liquid 
tendency in which it originated, was derived trom the Mon—Auam family 
erfona common archaic East Himalaie or Sitan source, It is chietly 
found in the older Yama-Ganyetie dialects, mal canuot be derived from 

ue previlent forma of Lt The Deavirian labial auit of Moi—Anam is also 
found os 1 and 10 in some of these divlects,—Manipuri ma 1, pal 10 
{in 8 and 9), one of the Khyene dialects in 1, Mijhu #-mo 1, dauan—bum 
#(bon Anim), Angomi po 1, Muthun, Joboka, Moalung and Tablung 
10 bon, pan, Mra mi in pisra mi 2) (2, 10), Kumi 10 in «-puni-re 20, 
m-phei-re 30, wu-pa-lu=re 40 (pelo 4), wid mi Aro) in wi-ja—rs 50 
en 5), Wa tmichum-wa-ri or wai-re LOU (10, 10), Sak te—fo 9, Kirnuti 
thi bong 10, bha-y-ye 8 (bu-k Mou, vo-ye Yerokala, bu-eu 2 Savura) 
Murnni chi-wai 10, suuwar s-wai-ka 100, Nanegwry fuau 4, tn-fnan A, 
the—tul 6, Car teun 4, fu-tod G, a-wera 8. Limbu and Kirouti phany 9 
{10 fur 1, 10). , 

The primary guttural forma retnined in different numbers in ao many 
disleots, and also passing directly inte the sihilaut, indicate an older trans- 
fer of the Chinese syatem to the westward than that which produced 
the Mon—-Anwin ‘wud current Tibeto- Burnen. The preservation of khong 
in (ta itaelf a strony proot of o distivet migration priur to the era when 
dental, sildiunt and liquid furmeaaline previ berl, Bothin the Mou-Anam and 
Tibeto- Burman dinlects G ia either the current Chinese form luk, luk, or ita 
immediate parent duk, tok, whieh is prohally a derivative from dum, tin, 
throurh duu, tung. ‘The Mlee- Ann fnily in ita Ghueretie era hod 
done, rung in 6 coutempurdieetrly with fik, and from the resemliduce 





* In mony of the ronthern dialecta (Singpho-Bodo gr. &r.) the si- 
bilantand dental of 1,4 and Its referable to the vutiural klum, khip, 
khing, khat,ée., bot inorherate the secondary Chino-Tibetan som, sai &e, 

t Forexample the old or written arian rharh 8, ra 100, is eve 
dently a distinct and in Turman anolder form of the anit of 10 than the 
current 10 chhe, corresponding with the eurrent 8 shyitand 1 tit. Doph— 
Ja has the suine 8 lag aud 10 rang, and Durman must at one time hive 
had a similar 10. Namen has the sume type int. 4, 10 aul 100 as the cure 
raut Burmmuul, Sand 10, but in 20 preoerves ruak, 
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of the former to current varieties of dam, ram 4c. an early Mon-Anam 
dinlect may have had its prevalent -m unit in 6 as well as in other num- 


re. 
The Abor and Yuma dialects preserve many of the most archoic forms 
ofthe Himalaic voeublea, A large number are lesa contracted and aoften- 
ed than in the other groups, both Tibetan and Southern. ‘They have been 
less affected by the later phonetic and glossarial modifications, whether 
spreading from Tibetan or from Southern sources. The guttural 1 and 
6 of Abor &e., the 10 of the Mru 30, and the common guttural for score 
may therefore he considered aa remnanta of the first Tibetan ayetem 
that waa carried to the South, and an evidence of the very great antiquity 
ofthe mivration. How far this early form of the Chino-Himaluic system 
was disseminated in the South cannot be ascertuined. If it had been that 
of the first Himalaic tribes that became predominant in the Gangetic 
valley aud in Ultraindia, it ia probable that some diatinet traces of it 
would have been left in the Mon-Anam dialects. Although not found in 
the existing mach mixed Mon-Anam systems, it occurs in othera which 
retain some Mon-Anam numerals, Of the three hypotheses, 1st, that a 
Hitmalaic system having this unit preceeded the Mon-Anam, 2d, thatit was 
contam poraneoua with it, one dialect or number having the guttural and ane 
other the dental and liquid unit, and $d thatit immediately succeeded it,— 
the 2nd is the most cousistent with all the facta. The Mon-Anam voca- 
bularies are larwely ond closely connected with the old Tibeto- Berman 
of the South, bat the Dravirian and the peculiar notive traits of the furmer 
as well as their distribution, ahow them to have been earlier. The pre- 
sence of numerula of Mon-Anom formsin the older Tibetan systems of 
the South is in secordance with the general character of the vocabularies, 
But aa the Tibetan glossary of the period when the Mon-Anam migrativa 
took place must have differed little from thit of the first’ Mbetan triles who 
followed them across the Himalayaa, it ia prohable that the guttural unib 
waa trom the first coeval in the South with the sibilaut and liquid. At 
resent, however, we have no direct evidence that it was, the only native 
Mon-Anam anit that has been preserved being the dental and liquid ; and 
itis therefore possible that while the more eastern parent of Mon- 
‘Anam had a secondary Chinese unit, a Tibetun dialect retained the ar- 
chai guttural unit of the Chinese and afterwards carried it south. 
Tn some of the Sifan dialecta the guttural unit appears to have been suc 
ceeded ly the liquid, and the earlier dialects that were carried south 
probably possessed Aothh forms, The Gyarung—Horpa series still combines 
ein lof Grarung aud ga, ka in 10 of Horpa, with a liquid form in 1 of 
Tor and in 8 and 100 of beth, The older Abor- Yume aystems appear 
tu be referable to the Gyarung-Horpa, The Doplila system with the gut 
tural in laud 6 and the liquid in 8, 10 and 10U, must be an example of 
the eurlieat Sifin systema that were carried south, The difference be- 
tween these and the cognate Mon—Anam ap to have been, that the 
latter hed entirely lost the guttural unit while in the Sifun system it was 
usd along with the liquid. 





The most remarkable point in the history of the dual is the prevalence 
of a secoudery form in 4 and ofa primary one in 2 and 7, The ques- 
tions thet remain to be anawered are, when and how this difference arose,-» 
were tue sume forms ever current in all the numerals of the duul series, 
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and how many versions of thia saries were carried to the South? Ona 
cursory glance at a comparative table of the numerala, it might be infer- 
red that, in all the diuleeta, the common broad form in 2 and hicher nom- 
bers, ngat, nhat, nga, nvo ke. preceded the alender current form nik, 
nhit, ni &c.; and that the latest and most contracted nasal forin of 2 ni de, 
was the parent ofthe liof4. This was doubtleas the phonetic order of the 
mutations, if li be from the nazal rout. Butit by no means follows that becuuse 
ni is now the current 2 in several dialecta, it ia the immediate parent of the li 
current in the same dialects, The histurical auceession of the formaofa rovtin 
a particular dialect, has no necessary dependence on the absolute philological 
succession, A slender form may be contemporaneous with a broad furm in one 
group for thousands of years before it is evolved in anvther group; and 
it muy be communicated, in a special application, by the former and re- 
ceived by the latter as a substantive ccili while the only native forms 
coutinue to be broad. In a numeral series it is of course possible fore 
unit root or a dual root common to several numbers, to suffer phonetic 
chances in one number while it adheres tothe old form in the othera, 
And it might, at first sixlt, appear that the H of 4was an instance of the 
kind,—ngok écc. havin, by segregatiun and successive phases, attained 
thot form in 4, but stopped at an ulder aevrezated one ind, while atill older 
remained currentas2in 7. Butinaiy facta coneur to show thatli, la 
originated in one dialect or group wud that it waa received as a substantive 
nuime fur 4 into other dialects which retained or acquired older forma of 2, 
Amongst these we need only at present refer to the wlimost wiiversal tev 
lence of the 1, r form in 4, ita retention of the labiul prefix where 2 and 7 
have the guttural, and the traces of un archaic labial prefix in the unit 
series. 
The frequent passage in the Himalaic vocabularies of the sibilant roots 
of Chinese, Seythic, Chinu-Suythic aud Limalaic itself, into liquids, ape 
ears to affurd the true clue to the history of the nomeral 4, The sibi- 
ant forma, I now think, in accordance with my first opinion *, must be 
rewarded aa the primary ones and the liquid as the aecondary, All the 
Chinese dialects preserve the sibilant. Lu Tibet the at 2a into the li- 
aoa apie by the Thochu zha and Horpa lhe. The Southern 
arms appear, with a few ee to be all referable to one dinlect. 
The first creat mieration must have brought the form pw-li, bali, ba-li &e. + 
which becume all but universal in the Suuth; andita Tibetan type in the 
rimary form is preserved in the Bhotian @-zhyi. The highly Bhotised 
Ui yercie haa the anme formin 40, but liquid agin the South, pli, As the 
identification of the Chino-Himalaic 4 with the com. dual of 2, 5 and? 
waa founded on the hypothesis thut the sibilant form was a modification 
of the liquid, 4 muat now be considered ua invelving a separate root, for 
the primary form of the dual, ngok &c., cannot be derived'from si, zhyi, zhao 
&e. Aa the liquid elements in 8. formerly considered to be 3 in the 4 form, 
have been found to be forma of the unit, itis not strictly neceasary, for 
the purposes of this Section, to puraue the enquiry why the Chino-Hima— 
laie 4 has a distinct root from 2. If si, ri, li &e, of 4 were reaily a distinct 


* App. toch vi“ Comparative Table of Chinese and Tibeto-Ul- 
traindian numersla” pp. 24,24. See also Sec. 4. 

+ Oritsolder forin du-lu, froma Bhotian bu-zhyn. 

t Wolegs the Lau suue, sung be the sume rout, 
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root for 2, it must hove becomeobeolete in that number when the system bew 
cnme that of Tiket{, ond no remnants of it are preserved in other 
numlers, The latter circumstance is hardly consistent with its being a 
primary dual rout of the sy etem. On the other handif it bea unit itis iden 
tical with the common sildiant and liquid forme ofthe Chine-Himalaic unit, 
aid the Chinere aystern must hove hind a trinal basis throughowt,—-that ia 
4 wust lave been 3, 1, in like mavner 236 woed, 2, andl ¢ was 6,1, This 
nde ut fuming 4 is rave, butexemples of it occur inthe N, E, Asian and 
African provinces 5 aud the Vindyan 4 ie also trinol, As the Chino-Hima- 
Joe sibilant] and $ has furs precisely similar to 4, both in 3 and in other 
numbers, 1 do vot besitute to transter 4 frem the dual to the wuit series, 

When the first Himalaic diniect was carried south a brond o, u form of 
the dual waa common to 2, 5,7, and, probably, to 8; and it appears to 
have had the lnbiel prefix throughout, #6 it preserves it in 5, and ina tew 
divlects later forms beve itin 2. The unit aeeocinted with this form 
ef the dual nmst have been one of the oldest carried South, and as the 
later form was contemporaneous with the Tibetan gyud, ryat & 
it is probable that the nyo, nku, dual was thet of the evstem which er 
klung &e, ve the unit, In the Abur group both khuig aud ngo (22) 
are preserved. 

When the next crest migration took place the predominant Tibetan dia- 
Ject had a numerul cevies w hich had the form wap &e, iu 2 and inthe quina— 
rv 7,—asvociited with tam, sum, rim Ke, in 1, 4,10, ane in the denary 7; 
and the lnbial pretiz Lad piven plece to the guttural. = Doplila retaius a 
wag in 7, nay in A; and in 2 Lurman wr. has noch, Tengea @-nat (for de 
nat}, Clhunplo ugik. With o few exceptions the Southern Yuma-Gangetic 
fous are mudificutiona of this form. lu Tibet the bron vowel is retuned 
i Theelw aud Munyak new, ou oud in the Horpa 2 of 20 ne. Inthe other 
Tibetin divleets wd in most of the Southern ones slender and contracted 
furma now poevail. ‘The change has generally been local, The Hurpa s-ne 
and (ynruug sh-nes of 7 are trum a form of2 similar te the Gyarung At-nia 
in 20 and Dhotian g-nsis 2. Beth are probally trom one dialect, perbeps 
Horpa, which hws a similar form of the prefix in 9 eva, thay nge in 2 
which may huve been ¥-nges, whence sf-ie, ne. The Gyarung sd-new 
ol 7 is wot the current Jbe-nes 2, huta cotereted vocoble, as it takes the 
current prefix du-sh.uea. he later southern toring hove many varieties, 
and sume similar to the Tibetan, but they are all of Jocal growth. Thua 
the Deo and Caro si 7, although a0 elie to the Horpa 2-ne, is from 
gi-nd preserved i the Mikir Aj-ni 2 (Sing pl at-nit 7); aad g?-ni is from 
Rend, gieni Garu In the Yuma 7 becomes 1, but the predix identities 
it with these Gangetic forma, Comp. Tengen toni, Sak the-ni, Slide 
she-ri, Komi, Kuki sa-ri &e. The wssovinted form nit-de. shows thut wi, 
ri belongs tu the later nguk, ngik, ngit series in 2 

The Himalaic form of 2 brought south by the Mon—Anam fomil 
appears tu huve heen the broud form with the labial prefix preserved 
in the Tibeto-Lltrindim 3, In the Bone ju, Kuki, Tay-ka aud Abor 5 ond 
in the Liaphla 4, this form of 2 is cot jomed with the hquid 1 (for 3 and 
10), wleuce iti eles that when that form of 1, dand 10 wus cirrent, 
the Chine-Bimalsic form of 4, nego, ngn, was current oe2. Lt the 
Lan song, euy ia from an Lorn form if was yrububly one of the 
varieties of the Mun-Auam 2. The cuneut2 im ail the other dialects 
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of this family is the Dravirian labial. Although the traces of the 
original Mon-Anam 2 are not very atrong, they are decided enouch 
to lead us to the conclusion that the dual had a form aimilar to he 
prevalent Himalaic 5, or, in other words, that thia was the form 
current in svuth Tibet at the era of the first great Himalaie migra- 
tion, Although the labial pretix was that of 2, 4and 5, und the unit 
also had it, the Mon-Anam 6 and 100 (k-lom, ¢-ram) show that o 
unit having the guttural, passing into the deutal and sibilaut, prefix waa 
early current, The Bhotian @d-gu, Thovhe r-en 9, ia another form of the 
unit with the sane archwic secondary form of this pretiz, 

The later slender forms, beth of the prefixes and roota, connect many 
of the southern systems, although the movements and special borrowings 
distarb the agreement thus induced. The proeress of aspirate, slender 
and contracted forma of the guttural prefix is illustrated by the dual in 
8 of Garo gi-ni, Mikir Aé-ui, 7 of Sincpho si-nit, Nams, t-ngit, Kasia 
At-nian, Garo and Bode s-ni. Thia group or movement centres in the 
weatern extremity of the Grare-Hineploe band. Another well marked 

up, Which breaks through this bani or has been broken through by it, 
14 diating‘aiahed by similar cliuimres in the broad forma of the prefix. In 
® Angami has da-ne, the adjacent Tengaa group a-nat, (Gyarung 
ka-nea). In 7 the Yuma tialecta lave tha-, sha-, sa-, the Tenvaa er, 
tha, tu-, Chepangzand Sunwar ole-. The original de- is preserved in 
the brand Dophia ka-une. In the Yuma group has te-, ta-, Chepang 
ta=, Shindu ehw-, Bingpho tee, Gare shi—, Bodo a In 6 the Yuma pr., 
Tengen gr. and Lepela lave f—, Shindu akw-, Ang. o-, Mikir tho-, 
while Singpho, Garo, ‘Takpa and Chepang retain t- amd Mono ka-. 

The unit 7 (6, 1 or 1)ia found in Chinese and Lau; in Thochn, 
Manyak and Bhotian; in Changle, Lepcha, Milchanang, Mijhu and 
Mikir, Tha dual form (5, 3, or 2) is found in Tibet m Horpa ond 
Gyarung (2), and in nearly all the Southern dialects. It was the form 
of the Sialect that eove the i numeral series to the South, and 
it corresponds with the 2 of that dialect, thus proving that 7 waa still qui= 
nary or dual at the period of the ereat Tibetan mivration, or immediately 
before it. No examyle of the full form is preserved. The quinary Kam= 
bojan p-ram pil (5, 2) beluuga to the earlier Dravire-Llimulaic system 
of the South, 


The principal inferences bearing on the historical relation of the Hima- 
laie to the Chinese numerala areas fullowa. lst, The earliest Chinese dia- 
leet that gave numerals to Tibet had the primary suttural form of the wut 
either aloneor with Inter forums, = [t ia still current in 10 of Horo, ina Ll 
of Cy rian, in 7 of Manyak aud in 1, fi, 7, 10, 20 of soe southern 
dialects. There is no direct or vonelusive evidence that it was ever cur- 
rent in 3 ar 4, either iu Tibet or the South; alihough the clese resemblance 
of some of its furms in 10 to the Chinese sibihmt lU—aud of the latter, 
and similar current cis-Himalayan sibilant forma, te the Chinese d— 
mike it probable that the carlirst Chineso avatein of Tibet had wut. 
‘tural forms throwgliont The 8 aud100 must have lad similar forms of 
the unit, and notthe libial of the current Chinese, The dual in this system 
‘oust hive ind the farm ngons, Ura oF nok nok &e. 2a. The later 
Chinese phase, which was communicated to Tibet before the great mi+ 
gration to the South, ia very distinctly macked by the forms of J, d und 6, 
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Fach of these isa peculiar modification of the Lb mae form ; and the devia~ 
tiona from it and from each other are so considerable, that they must be- 
long to an age long subsequent to that of the exclusive currency of gut- 
tural forme and when the system had become partly concreted. Whether thease 
formes originated in one dialect or in several, their combination in a single 
current system cannot belong to the earlier eras of the formation. The 
form in, sam, sum, é&c, must have long been the unit exclusively cur- 
rent in a Chinese system. The form in 4 is alater form, as it wanta the 
final consonant ; the initial, however, having a stronger aapirate. The 
current form was probably preceded by one closer in the vowel to 3, like 
that preserved in Thochu, eta ond some Southern dialects. The atill 
later liquid 6 mey have originated in a western Chinese dialect which had 
2 similar form, lum, lam, lung, lang, luk, lak, in its current unit, and was 
associated with those ancient Sifan or East Himalaic dialecta which pos 
seseed a similar unit and gave it to the South, but it ia more consistent 
with the other furma of the system to refer it directly tosum,suk dc. Whut- 
ever may be the history of the production of the Paincss numeral system 
which ultimately had these forms fixed in its 3, 4 and #, itis clearthat, after 
they were sotixed, it became the most influential eystem firat in China and 
Tibet, and then, through the great Tibetan migration, in the South also, The 
prevalent 4 and 6 appear. toe have always been concreted and substential 
names in the Himalaie province, the connection between them and the 
unit having been lost before they were received from Chinese. The current 
form of 3, on the other hand, ajpears to have retained its unit power, 
after this late Chinese phase became that of the Himalaie province also, 
as it undoubtedly remained current with this power iu F and 10, and pro- 
bably in 1 and Salao, The slender form of the dual current in the Chi-. 
nese 2 ina contracted form is so widely prevalent in the Himaloic province 
in 2 and 7, that it must be associated, in the form ning, ugik &e., with 
the later Chino-Himalaic form of 3,4 and 6. The vouulie but broad 2 of 
§—whiech ig almost universal—obviously belunga to the same jhage. 
The current Chinese 1 and 7 appear to be later in furm. The labial 8 
and 100 were probably not possessed by the western Chinese dialects, 
until after the period when they pave the secondary forms of the unit to 
Tibet. They have no connection with the other Chinese numerals and 
no renresontitivesin the purer Himalaic systema, It is irobable there- 
fore that this unit was preserved in a northern Chinese dialact—perhapa 
the Kewan-hwa itaelf—which becnme that of the predominant Chinese 
nation, The Himalaic systems present many examples of a similar per= 
sistency of a native or older form. Thos the Kwan-hwa syatem, in @ 
late form and embracing this labial 8, has been widely spread over Ul. 
traindia by the conquering Lau tribes, but the 1 and 2 are wanting, in 
the Lau dialect, native names tuking their place. The northern dialecte 
have the Chinese name in 100, but it has not eatublished itself in the 


southern, * 

a 
* As the forms of the same root varied from era to era in different 

numbers and in different dialects, and as these forma did not attain the 

character of independent names at the same period, any atternpt to re- 

produce the systemnas a whole in it SUCCERSIVE abe would be liable tu the 

risk of aaeancha tng aoune formas tliat Giaky Dever Lave been current torethor 
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Farther lizht will be thrown on the history of the Chino-Himalaic 
numerals when we compare them systematically with the Seythic, 
Caucasian and African. But our examination of the Chino-Himalaic, 
Semitic and African must be followed up by that of the Scythic and 
Caucasian, before we ean enter on such a comparison, Al the nus 
meral systems of the Old World are more or lesaconnected, and point 
to the diffusion of its earlier arts and civilisation, or of the races 
themselves, from one family. For example both the primary and 
secondary forms of the Chino-Himalaie unit are found in the other East 
Asiatic and the connected Western systems, The most important of the 
secondary forms sam, sum, sap &e, is so widely diffused that, on an 
examination of a few numerals, it might be thought probable that it wna 
evolved from kam, kap, ata very remote period and before any extensive 
dispersion of the ancient Asiatic system. Both the primary and second- 
ary forms certainly appear to have been circulated together aver other 
provinces besides the Himalaic. But a comparison of all the Old World 
aystems lends to the inference that the connection of the Chino—Himalaia 
with the Seythic and more distant numerals is through the primary 
guttural forma, and that the recurrence of identical secondary forma 
and types in differant provinces is, in general, attributable to the same 
eyole of phonetic change having been independently repeated in each family 
of language, There are doubtless examples of a transfer of later forma 
from one fumily toanother. But it requires strong evidence to establish 


me iil Se 
inasingle dialect. If we were to assume that, at one time and while the 
names still remained compound, a dinlect existed in which the primary 
form of the unit had been lost and sam, sap was its oaly current form, the 
trinal system might be thus presented. 


1st series, 
I Bam 
II nga 
II 2,1 nga-30m, 
2d series. 
Iv ,8,1 TSA ASL T 
¥,3,2 NEL.2an-nga 
VI,3, 3 (or 5,1) Ng i. saMh-nia.eare 
ad serics. 
VII 6,1 Ng h.saM-nS asm —sAM 


In all the compounds of the 2d and 3d series, the last word would be 
the distinutive and permanent one. The office of the first common term 
of each series would be merely to mark the series, and when a slight 
phonetic change was induced in the last, thie would itself’ suffice to mark 
the series, and the first term would become a needless incumbranee, 
Thus if, from the action of the preceding elements of sound, or by acqui- 
sition from another dialect, the name of 1 became song or sak, the sam of 
8 would be enabled to dispense with the nga—not ouly in 3 but through. 
out the higher series of which it forms the radix, So, if the distinetive 
or final sam of 4 became sum, au or si, the initial nga-sam, or its remuant 
sam, might berejected. In like munner a change of nga 2 to ngi would 
enable the distinctive nga of 5 to reject the preposed term or its remaant. 
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the foreign origin ofa form that can be deduced from a native archaic 
type by the ordinary phonetic evolutions of the tamily. 

The most widely prevalent of the older secondary forma of the euttural 
nit is =m, s-b. Taking the Chino-Himalaic systems in their existing 
forms, it is clear that this has been the most prolific type of the unit. 
Tt was the current unit of the era when the present 3 became concreted, 
Tt is preserved in several dialects in 10, & and 45 and several common 
forms ofthe current 1, 8, 10 and the unit 7 (6,1) are referable to it. 
Tt is the integral form of the latest Chinese unit, a 2 preserved in 3 
and 10, and ina modified form in land 7. If any direct connection 
between the historical Chinese system and other systems ofthe Old World 
ean be established, it must be through this form. 

In 1 the Seythic systems have either the more archaic labial unit of 
Draviro—Australian—preserved in Chinese in Sand 100, but obsolete 
ag a unit when the system spread over the Himalaic province—or other 
forms of the guttural, dental and sibilant. 

The most com. Scythic 3 has a primary guttural form or a modification, 
of it, kel, cur, kuj, chud &e.; tong, dong &. The labial and the liquid 
unit are also fonnd in the 3 of some groups. Beyond the proper Sey- 
thie limits—or in those of the earlier or proto-Scythic movements—the 
Chinese form is found in Caucasian, sami, su.tni, jum &e., and algo in 
Semito-African, but preserved in Byyptian only sho.m, sha. é&c., in 
which it is referable to a native Semito-African kho.m &e. 

The Chinese 5, a5 we have seen, is a renmant of 3, 2, and the term 
‘when the present form of the system retained ite full integrity, was som- 
‘ngo &e. The 5 of the Mon—Anam dialects retains the 3 in the forms san, 
chang, ram (fr sam). The Samoide sam, sum, eab, enba, sobo &c. 5 haa 
the same forin with the postfix -riyw, fuk &c.; but from the ‘Tanensian 
tong, sun &c. and the fongolian ta-bun, tha-ba &e. in which -bun, -ba is 
the common labial possessive postf., it is probable that sobo, aaba &e. is 
identical with the Mongolic form and that is radically so-bo, sa-ba. Cau- 
feasian has the same forin of the root chu-thi and in Abkhassian the same 
postfix cho-b+. The 1, s-n form ia very common in the African pro- 
vinee, butusitia kanin Semitic and there are exminples of the passage 
of k- into a= forins, the latter appear to be historicully connected, not 
with the secoulary Chinese form, but with the primary Chino-Reythie 
kem, k-u. The Ugrian aud Turkish faunilies have the archuie lobial-unit 
in 3. 

The Seythic forms of 6 appear to be all, or nearly all, quinary (5, Lor 
ain] not triual us sume philulogers maintuin. In this respect they a ord 
with the Chinw-Hiwslwic. With some of the Ulinouluic tungues, the 
Semitic, African and Tade—European they have, the older sibilant antl 
deute) form of the unit, and wot the liter liquid of Chinese and most of 
the Himalsie systems. It is not heve intended to contest the trinal 
elisracrer of the Indo-European and Sennitic 6, although the fuct of 3 
bei itself Che unit must render it uncertami—when other evidence does 
nut exia—whether a auit form of § be wremnuut of 5, 1 or of 3, 3, 
Ta African systems both forme oveur, 

The Usrian and Tarkish 7 has the later form of the srbilant unit as 
jn Chinese, site, ais, sat de, Some Ugrian dinlects that appenr to have 
the ater torn shi-in, te-b, aa-b are contractions of siz-1m &e, This 
fo.in is alsv Judo-Burupean sa-p aud dewitio-Airicun aa-ba, and in both 


se 
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families the labial apneara to be radically poatfixual as in Scythic. 

The Sevthic 8 and 9? are mostly denary like the Chino-Himalaic, bnt 
gome quinary names are also current,—Koriak, Kamechatkan, some of 
the Yeniaeian. A forma of 10 similar to the Chino-Himualaic sam &e. is. 
found in a Sumoiede 9 tu-ma, than. Jen has the archoic lahial unit; the 
Primary guttural k-u asin some of the Hinalai¢ natnes : and later second= 
ary forms similar to the Chino-Himiluic t-a, 1-k de. But the connectiun 
indicuted is through the primary forms, The Japauese, Koriak and Yuka= 
ae ape for 8 preserve a guttural unit like the Chimo-Himualuic (kun, 
chun. 

On the whole we may conclude that the Beythic and other Aso 
African numeral systems (excluding the Draviro—Auatralian) are more 
alosely connected with each other than with the Chino-Himaluic; and are 
only connectel with it throngh the older primary formsa,—the Himaluic 
ne ed exutnples of these similar to the Seythic &e. although 
lost in China, 


————— 


The general conclusions at which we have arrived are these. The first 
Chinese dialect that gave nuinerals to Tibet preserved the guttural init 
and abroad dual. The Tibetan system spread to the South while it ree 
tained this archaic form. The next Chinese dialect, or phase of the nu~ 
merals, that influenced the Tibetan had the secondury unit sam, sum, sup 
&e.in 1,3, 7 and 10. The Tibetan system which originated in it was 
the parent of the prevalent Mon-Anam and ‘Tibeto-Burman systema. Tio 
archaic movements to the aouth at dilferent periods alter this form was 
acquired, are traceable. ‘The firat had the lanal pretix,—the unit bad a 
decided tendency to pass into the liquid form,—and the dual appears to 
have had broad forms. When the otder Siftn-lsangetio tribes followed 
the Mon—Anam, if indeed they can be separated, similar forms of the unit 
and dual were current in East Tibet. fh the later aml greatest Tibetan 
movement the guttural prefix prevailed,—the umt bail broad dental and 
sibilant forms,—an:l the dual hal broad, passinz mato slender, nesal forme. 

Historically and more exactly stated, these inferences stand thus When 
the Chinese system waa received in Tibet secondary ov contracted primary 
numerala had already beco ne fixel and eoucreted, in their present fo. ne 
nearly, in 4 and 9 ofthe unit series ondin 5 ofthe dual, The ae 
into the phonetic changes and dialectic intermixtures which reaulte 
in the establishmeut of chese names, belongs to Chinese and not to 
Himalaie phonology and ethusogy. Dut the current unit in 1, 5, 6, 7 
and 10 (wa well as in Sand 100) and the dual in 2 and § were not su fixed, 
The numeral dialect that firat tock root in ‘Tibet preserved a guttural 
unit, of which undoulted primary remiunts sre fimnd in 1, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
£0und 100, Some of the seeondury Himalwic forties ore also referalde 
toit. The Himwaluic forma goum, khows [for khom), eyeb, kip, kep 

whence kyok, gvud) are the originals, with modified vowels, of the 
hineze clap, shap de. 10, and the first Chinese dinlert ot Tibet must 
have bad similar forma notonly inl, Toawd 10, botin 6 and 4 naire, 
This dialact had probably the secotlary fori sum, sm ind, as it is equal. 
ty universal with the fonmsin 4, 9 aud §. 0 It may have been fixed in this 
inlect ; but that from which it was derived must have preserved rt a3 the 
current anit in 1, 5,7, 8, 10 &e. ad sinvultinecuesly or sahsequently coms 
qiunicated it to ‘Tibet. lu this dialect it appeurs tu have assumed the form 
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auk, chuk, duk, luk &e. in 6 before it was carried to Tibet, as there ia no 
remnant of the sin, s—p form in that numeral in any of the Himalaic disa+ 
Jets To the ern when this phase of the unit prevailed a large number of 
the curreut Himalaic forms closely adhere, from which it is certain that 
during this era a Tibetan system was cerrid auuth, Among the best ex- 
ainples extent are the Bhoto-Changlo zum, dunof?7, Kukisum, Sak au, 
Bhutian chu, Thoche do of 10. 

In aeverul dialeeta, Sifan aod Southern, the sibilant changed to r, 
A dislect which had thia form was very influential at one period. In 
the south the typical furms are lum, lam, The latter is widely current 
in various turma, ove of the most common being rai. The antiquity of 
this contracted furm appeara from its being fuond in 1 of Play Koren, 
3 of Kusia, 5 (for it nzju (rai) and Mijhu (Jet), 8 of Milchanang, 
and Bongju, 10 of Chong, “fe 100 of Kambojan (roe), Siamese (rot, hol), 
and Bun ja. The frequent oceurrence of the r form in 8, or in 
8 and 100, where 10 and 1 have the sibilant form, must ariae either (lat) 
from the same dialect having at one time used both forma in 10, or in 1 
aid 10, or (2nd) from having replied the liquid of 10 by the sibilant 
devived either from its own lor from the 10 of awother dialect. Different 
forma uf the uuit have been used both synchronously and successivel 
iu geveral of the diulects for lor 10, Several express 10 by one fen, anil 
in such u compound an archaic unit will be preserved in ten and the 
current anit in ove. Thus in the Taying ha-loug 10, long corresponds 
with the 10 of 8 and 100, while ha or sa isa com, current unit in 10 and 1 
of Yuma-Gangetie dialects, The liquid apperra to have been the 1 of the 
archaic Abor-Yuma and Mon-Anam groups. In many dialects it has 
been replaced in 1 and 10 by the sibilant that characterised the later 
diffusive ayetem of the South. In others again the sibilant—whether 
from the Tibetan sum, or fromthe Tiletan yum, kbum, kap &c.—hag 
been replaced by the liquid or by the Dravirian labial. 





The numerous southern systems are reducible, in their Himalaie 
element, and both in root and prefix, to two yreat and one or two 
minor migrations from Tibet, not differing very widely in the forme 
brought by them,—to a few are lines of movementin the South, 
—and to some phonetic changes that have taken place since the migra- 
tions, and of which the centres andlines of dispersion are more oF less dig 
tinctly marked. Precisely the same movements and changes are 
jniicated by the distribution of the miscellaneous yoonbles that 
have been aualysed and compared in the preceding pages; but. bes 
fore their evidence can be fully understood and historically marshalled, 
ws must specially examine the Mon—Anam family, and the effects on all 
the southern Himalaic vocabularies of the early contact of the Mon« 
Anam dialects with the Dravirian of the Gangetic basin. 


Tho preceding examination of the Himalaic numerals ia far from ef 
ficient to explain their history in the separate Zroupe und laugnazes. Io 
each of these the names have been more or les affected by suucessive 

hovetic changes, internal and external, aud the consideration of each 
by tésaif will ihrow further lighten the ethnic movements of the provuice, 
Tin some of the dialects almost every numeral belongs to o different age 
or pliunetic phase, ay thus ble series haga slwilar churacter tu thatols 
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eee aection exhibiting a succession of unconformable strata, some 
ived from the waste of subjacent onea and others from distinct aourcea, 


The annexed table of oll the published numerals from 1 to 10 of 
the ancient Chino-[ndian province, will ereatly facilitate my readers in 
their comparisons.* I regret that I did not commence, inatead or finishing, 
my own by compiling it, aa the means which it gives of noting ata 
elance all the variations of avch number, and all those of each root, would 
hare saved me mach labour and not a few mistukes. 

I have included the Dravirian, aa the earlier Himalaic—the Mon= 
Anam—ecombine Chinese with Dravirian rovta, Savara has several pe~ 
euliar nomerala and the analysis of the table requirea aome explanations, 
1, Theroot-bo oecurs also in bo-kedi 30 (oae score), 2. The guttural 

oatiix shows thiadialect to be verv archaic. 3. Yui, this appeara to 

e@ (fir, 1), the other dialecta, 8. Drav. and Vind., having 1 (For 2,1) 
6 ka-d-ru. ‘This evidently compound term appears to be au archaic full 
name, and a4 ia 1 in the 4. Dravirian dialects, it is probably 5,1; d-re 
gorreaponds with the Kol tu-rw, to-r which I hove hitherto rewarded as 
Himalaic. It is to be hoved that there are atill some napublished Vin= 
dvan systema which will throw further light on its origin. Meantine 
there are some indications of Dravirian affinity which have induced me, 
although with mach hesitation, to analyse it in the Table as a Draviriam 
compound. Ruia the com. Drav. postf., but tu is not the a, oofthe 
& Dray, root (for va, vo 1). itty however be the to for 1 in the 
Teluen and Cheatau 9. go must be from ayelement in a mine for Oo 
Dr. Stevenaon in the Toda vocabulary furnished to him by Mr. Greiner 

‘veakhuS, Thisis the guttural unit preserved inthe Kol and Savara 
10, and in 5 may either have represented 3 (3, 2)orl (4,1) 7 go-Li. 
Tye en muat here alao represent S aml not 2, & ta-me—ji; mui is the 
unit for 10 in the form ocourring inthe Tuluva moi 3 (Brahui mu-st); 
ta ia not a Dray. toot for Zand ia probably acontraction of a form like e-ta 
(Toda, Mal.) ; the Telugu e.ni-imi-diisa similar compound, 

Nore. 

In lately issning separately ch, vand the firat 5 sections of ch. vi, T 
faced ithy soma explanations, which I aubjoin here also. The remarks 
on the Dravirian numerala will be found to elucidate the analysis of the 


Tahle, 
The readera who have accommanied me from the firat do not need to be 


reminded that the publication of this work has extended over several years 3 





a 


EE 
* Tn writing out the names for the Table I overlooked the Rakhoing 
bherauk G, and the eorrectanalysis, which I had viven in the text, of the 
Burman khvank, khyok and the derivative Sak khyouk as #4-yauk, 
kk-vok, Mi-vouk. . 

The elliptic awl varv comoosita Deoria Chutia numerals having alao 
been omitted I giva them here. 
Ldw-g-aha (Gare). 4 fy-qae-chi  (Ahom }. Tedeguechi  (Ahom ). 
@ dv-heteni Garo). 5 dn-gn-mu-a (Vindyan ), Sdu-gu-che (Garo). 
3du-g-da fare). Gdu-gu-chu (arch. Him.), 9 du-gu-chu-ba (Garojup. 
10 dv-gu-chu-ba 
du-g-she 
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and that the increasing light thrown on the comparative characters of 
each family of language, during the revision of the section relating to ity 
has disclosed detects in the preceding ones. The continuity of publica, 
tion and equality of treatment, originally intended, have heen prevented by 
frequent und, at times, prolonged breaks in the attention I have been able 
to give to the subject, and, in some degree, by absence from the place of 
printing, The consistency which the work had when flrat rapidly written, 
aaa statement of the opinions to which I had been led by u review of the 
other linguistic groups with reference to the Oceanic, has heen loat by 
the lapee of six years, during which ethnology has not stood still, while [ 
have been endeoyvouring to bring theae se to the test of a more 
searching enquiry into the peculiarities of the different groups, A final 
revision, on the completion of the work, can alone re-tore tts uniformity, 
by bringing all its facta and iuferencea into harmony with the knowledge 
of the time at which it publication may be concluded. It seems necessary, 
however, on the separate isaue of the present portion, nearly two yeors 
after its earlier pages appeared, to warn the reader that some of its glos- 
aarial details are at variance with the more accurnte acquaintance with the 
Himalaie and Dravirian roots which I have obtuined trom the minute 
gumparizons in chap. vi. These evrora will be beet wideratood by a re= 
ference to that chapter, and especially to the comparative table of Dravirian 
and Himalaic roota which will be found in it. Some of the most impor- 
tant will be here noted, in addition to errara of the press and of huate. 


“Tn some places T have used the word Fimalsiec in a large sense, and a8 
the paragraph explanatory of it wus omitted in the proper place, it is 
necesanry to mention here that, for want of a. better term, | huve applied 
it to that large group of cogaate languayes and tribes which have imme- 
morially clustered in and around the Himalaya and the runges subordinate 
to it, and the N baghaess of the native character of which muat be 
chiefly ascribed to the protection affurded by these mountains against 
the more powerful and civilised races uf Eastern Asin,—Cninese, Scythic, 
D:avirian and Arian, An extract from a letter to Mr. Hodgson (July 15 
1854) will illustrate the application of the name, “ That mv Mou-Ananm 
group was the Bengali of the pre-Tibetan era (using Tibetan for the 
present Sevthoid branch) and conterminous with the Vindyan Dravirian 
dialects is demonatrated ; hut I am not prepared to admit that Dravirian 
hos nut a distinet archuic ingredient, not derived either from the Mlon- 
‘Anam or the Tibeto-Burman branch of whut I have termed “ Himalaic ™ 
tii] you can supply us with a more approprinte name. I conceive the 
Dec Auvtrtihen branch of Seythic or rather of Chine-Seythic, to 
be of rast antiquity, and to have long preceded the descent of the Chino-+ 
Tihetan race drum their trans-Himalayan abedes. ts strong Scytho- 
Cuurasion element appeara to me toe show that it come round 
the western extemity of the great dividing barner between middle 
and southern Asia. ‘The Mon-Anam or Hast Himolsie stem was more 
Chinese and lesa Sevthic than the later West Himalaie or Tibeto- 
Burman. All the earlier disperaed languages—that ia, their mixed 
aud sometimes hybrid desvendants—bave o eore of primary root, 
retaining a close resemblance to each other, and to those of the vo= 
gabuluries that Lave remuined in and near the primary abode of the Mid- 
Asiutic tribes, In thia way 1 would exulain the peculiar Chinese element 
af Himaluic, Caucasian (preserved by the mountaius }, and Draviru-Aus- 
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tralian, and the secondary Himalaic element of Caucasian, Draviro-Aus- 
tralian and other langoayves. The East Himalaic tribes probably oocupi- 
ed much of what is now eastern Tibet and western China; and thourh 
the precise line of their first southern migrations can hardly be traced 
with certuinty, it is most consistent with the general character of the 
Mon-Anam ¢lossury, to infer that they firat descended into the Brahma- 

utra basin by the ruutes afterwarda followed by the cognate Tibeto- 
ruta tribea, and thence spread over the Gangetic valley, mixing with 
the prior Draviriaus, aud, in the course of ages, eliminating the Dravi- 
rian physical element, though retaining Dravirian pronouns, numerals 
fe. Of course there may have been other more eastern migrations, but 
the Mon-Auwam branch, which predominated and spread everywhere im 
Ultraindia prior to the Tibeto-Barman, had its primary southern home 
and nursery in Bengal or the Bhramaputra-Ganvetic valley, for its basis 
of Dravirian, and of a secondary or corrupt dialect of Dravirian, could 
have been obtained nowhere else. ” 

The name ia convenient in distinguishing the various elements of Asone~- 
aiun ethnology. The latest of the three formations of the Indian province 
his appropriated its only general name, which is radically Himalaic,* 
Thia hea rendered it necessary to adopt a second name for that formation 
which would otherwise have had the first claim to the desixnation of in- 
dian,—the Dravirian. A third ia required for the intermediate great for- 
watiou of northern India and Ultraindia. Tibetan might be mde to 
jnclude the Indian and Transvangetic languages of the proper Tibetan 
type; but Mon-Anam has native characters which cannot oe confounded 
with those of the more Seythoid Tibetan, and itis moat convenient to use 
a diatinet name for the formation a5 a whole, 

December 1856. 





Aporrrons ayp Cornnortoys. 
ch. v. sec. I Pronouns and Generic Particulars, 


Page 1. The ealeulation of chances here ascribed to Bopp, is Bun- 
sen’s, Alluding to the hypothesis that families of language had many dis- 
tinct origins, he saya that “the very roots, full or empty, and all their 
words, whether monosyllabic or polyayllabic, must needs be entirely differ- 
ent.” “There may besides be some casual coincidences in real words; but 
the law of combination applied to the elements of sound gives a mathemati- 
cal proof, that, with all allowances, that change is leas than one in a milli- 
on for the same combination of sounds sirnifying the same precise ebject.” 
My objections to this position have been greatly confirmed by my subse- 

ueot comparisons of Chinese, Himalaic and Seythic roots. The number 
of the elementary sounds taat entered into primitive language appears 
to have been exceedingly small, The same monosyllabic roots (phonetic) 
are repeated again and again, and meet ua in every class of wor Like 
all other arta, languaye was, in its earlier stages, rude and narrow, 
Only mateaial things were named; and to the undeveloped family of sa- 
vages, few even uf these required namea. The same name sufficed for 
many objects having common properties, The growth of the analytic 
faculty muat have been very slow. Most new names were but old ones 


* Sind (whence Hind, Ind) is a Himalaic root for river. 
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in new shapes. Distinct sounds were not in general invented or imitated 
for new conceptions. The conce jong and the names grew together trom 
the old stock, ‘The separation of families must have been the grand source 
of deselopment, intellectual and linguistic, By this n.eans ehietiy the 
primary roots acquired variety in phonology and application. Each new 
family or tribe became the nursery of a new dislect; and the intercom- 
munivation of these dialects gradually enriched each with ideas and vo- 
eablas, It waa only by the aul of hundreds of sister-dialects that it be- 
came hone for any one dialect, after ages of growth, to make an ap- 
roach to a language in our sense of the word. In every period of time 
gea the same mutonl action goes on. 


andin every group of languas 
Hence, as thegenealogy of every existing dinlect aacends to the begin- 
ning of human speec in the world or in the race, and passes through 


long periods of barbarism and of a minute subdivision of tribes, its voon 
bulary has had innumerable proximate sources, Its discoverable homoge- 
neity is in proportion to the narrowness or exclusiveness of the cirele of 
dialectic development and interaction. It may be ata maximum ina 
group that has always remained secluded, $0 far as the geograph ofany 
any province admits of this, and although the seclusion haa lasted ao long 
that archaically distinct dialecta have now few poodles in commons. 

Page, 6. The new series of Vindyan vooabularies compiled for Mr. 
Hodgson by Mr. Nevill (J. B. As. Soc fur 1856. p. 40) have the common 
form of the firat pron, A-nw Koudh, nya Savara, nai-se Gadaba, (nol-nyo 
5088, na-we Yerukala, (ni-m, na-mbi-re, pl, the secod form combin- 
ing the absopute and the relative pl, particles as in the Telugu mt-ru). 
ithe second pron. has the com. form in Galaba no, Yeruk. ni-nw (pl. ni- 
ngu-lu==ni-ng—la Badoga, 2-¥ arn}, Kondh yienw. In the Nilgini series 
furnizhed by Mr. Metz, o du-m ia given as a sing. form of the 3rd pron. 
in Toda, along with a-du, a—van, the pl. being a-va-r a-do-tm. 

Page 1. Savara supplies a new proof that the labial 21 pron. of Kol 
is a ‘ag form used in the aingular. It uses the same pl. form, in both 
numbera, a-ma-0 tiem, d-ma-n ye (pe-n Gad., a-va ru Ye uk i 


II. Wumerals. 


The new Nilgiri and Vindyan caries have led me to adopt some modi— 
fiention of the analysis in Chap. y. ‘The reasons will be found im the sec. 


on the Mon-Anam numerals in Chap. ¥i. 

1. The §. Drav. on-rv 1, I now read o-nrv, and identify the root with 
vo of the 1 of Toda vo-dda, Telug. vo-lvieti, Nilgiri vo-ndu, vo-dde, and 
the com. pa, ba of 14, paky-du &e. (p- 66). Yerukala has ¥O-mdU 
—ondu Karn. The Male pa-ude-ng, o-ndo-ng 1 are similar forms. Comp. 
also the Telugu va-nda 100. The Kol and Mon-Anuam mo-i &c, 1 ia the 
same root, with a different Dray. poss. posi’ 

3 era and the variations in 2 and higher numbers I now read era 
i being the sole remnant ef the ultimate root, 
rm had ra, ru only aa a postf. or second element, 


du, Gil, iru, et ko. @, 
ded -du &e., probably on the earlier postf. con- 


which in its oldest fo 


but afterwards superad 
ereting with the root remnant. Uraon has e-na 2, ma-no 3. From the 
facile and frequent elison ofthe initial labial it_ia probable thet the full 


+ wos be, bi. (p. 60.) The form be-re ke. agrees 
that ba is the initial root andr a second element 
From its occurring with the guttural portiix in 


form of the initial roo 
with the Kol bar; an 
er apostiix in bar appears 
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Savara, ba a form preserved also in7 of Yerukala vo-qw, Kiranti bha- 
g-ya and on bo-% (2 for 6), and identical with the Teluvu vo-fa of 
vo-ka-t ] and thecom. &. Drav.10. It is probable that in Bera &u, 2, 
ra was a second archaic definitive or unit, 

4, If 2 be era-dy &e., 4 must be na-l, ie. the secondary element 
without the initial one. The Kol po.n retains the root of 1 with the 
concreted consonant of the second element or primary postf. The form 
opun-ia is probably from op-pu.n, i.e. op 3, pun l. The Savara con- 
tracted form of 4, vo.n-j¢ (1 dor 3,1) is evidently the full form of the 
Tuluva o.n-ji 1. 

5. The Gadaba mo-Ma-yt confirms the analysis of the Kol mu-na, mo-r 
&e. as 3 (5. Dray. mu-da &e.) for 3, 2. 

8, e-ntu "gai en-fw) as in 2. 

The Kol irl appeara to be radically it-1, a contraction of the 8. Dray, 
Lra-du =i.ra-[u. 

The exceptional Gond, sty and ‘Tuluva forms must, in conformity 
with the amended analysis of 2, be read ana-mu-r, eni-mi-di, e.na-me 
i, @, ana, @.ni, ena 2, and mur, mi-di, me 10 in the form of the unit 
found in the Kol 5, 5. Dray. 3 &e. 

The Telugu tommidi muzt be to-mi-di,i. & mi-dt for 10 as in e.ne 
mi-dt 8, and to, a distinct root for 1, preserved also in the Chentsn to-ta, 
9, and corresponding with the Dray. dental 3d pron. and def. (p. 56). 

e Kol a-r of 9 a for 1, a8 in the 5. Drav. 6. 

The identification of the 8. Dray. on 1 with vo.n, and e.ra 2 with be.ra 
&c. complete the proof of the agreement between the basis systems of 5. 
Dravirian ae Vidya, and between both and the primitive labial 
aystem preserved in Australian. In its first form the system was simply 
the labial definitive, or the labial and liquid, repeated or compounded. 

It is clear that the liquid in ba.ra, bi.ra, é&c. 2, is very archaic, and that 
it early possessed a distinct n -meral and plural force. In the Semito- 
African and Scythic systems, in which the same compound was the prin- 
eipal archaic numeral name, the liquid, changing to the sibilant &e., has 
been more stable than the labial initial, and there are strong reasons for 
regarding it as the essential element in 2. See App. to Sec. 6 of ch. v., 
The Semitic and African Numerals, pp. 18, 19,43, See also. a Note on 

same subject inserted in the Journal with Sec. 1. of chp. v. 

Pcs The note belongs to p. 129, and uote ¢ of p. 129 should be note * 
ofp. 128. 

i392, line 3 from the bottom jor pishik read fo-pisa, and in the follow- 
ing line, for to-pisa, read musa, mus. 

187. ‘The substantive root in the name for the Hujfulve is the labial, 
The liquid is the root for mater, e-ru-ma = mater-con. 

138. In tango cow of Jili (uot Singpho) the root 1s nga Gr rer): 

140, The statement that in Chinese the root alone signifips bujfolne 
and the infurence from it are incorrect. In Chinese, as in Dravirian, the 
name for the buffaloe is mater-cow (or ox), and itis only by contraction 
that gu dc. alone is applied to it. é 

141, The Deer god is identical with the Bhotian god mare. 

145, The sibilant name of Tiberkhad &e. is Tibeto-Ultraindian. 

185, 7th line from foot, for moon, read silver. 

157. del. Sth line from foot. 
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II, Tae Mox-Anam Fonrsarton. 


Sac. 1. Gmv2RaL REMARES ON THE HISTORY AND of THE RELATIONa 
or THE Mox—Anam ronmarton. 
The general phonetic and ideoleric characters of this formation have 


been mentioned in chap. II. Itwas there shewn to be more closely con- 
nected with the Chinese than with any other existing ayatem of lang . 
The prepositional tongues of Ultraindia are so strongly allied in their 

houetic and ideologic character to Chinese and they contrast ao strong- 
y with the Draviro—Australian formation, that, in this portion of their ba- 
sis, they are, doubtless, branches of the ancient th Chinese fa- 
mily of languages, which on the west must have marched with the Ti- 
betan, the native seat of the Chinese proper being to the north east of 
Tibet. Their more archaic history thus becomes involved in that of the 
Chinese formation, which isa remnant of the most primitive form of 
language now extant, The history of the Chinese and Ultraindian tonic 
langunges must be studied in their vocabularies chiefly, for, a0 long as 
the tomie phonology remains, new formations must be glossarial in great 
measure. sis the linguistic history of the province probably reaches 
back beyond the very origin of the oldest harmonic formations in the 
world, the changea brought about from era to era, by the movements of 
its population, in the number, character and distribution of the monosyllabic 
vocabularies, must have been exceedingly great. Those that have sur- 
vived the long predominance of one anciently civilised race, that of 
Northern China, differ considerably. All the known languages, however 
varied in their vocabularies, have ultimately been impressed by ome or 
other of three ideologic furms,—the Chinese, the Mon-Anam and the Ti- 
beto-Burman. 

The last, so far aa it departs from the Chinese, ia mainly Seythic or 
Turanian in form. 

The Mon-Anam in those grammatical traits that depart from Chinese, 
resembles the adjacent Malayo-Polynesian formation. Ita chief peculiarity 
consists in a reversal of the Chinese collocation of the substantive and 
its qualitive, possessive, and demonstrative. One of the principal charac- 
teristics of the Himalaic languages, Tibeto-Ultraindian as well as Mon- 
Anam—the use of preposed and prefixed definitives—rather conforms to 
Chinese collocation than deviates from it, the Chinese demonstrative pro- 
nouns being preposed. Where the divergence in collocation first took place 
cannot now be known, the North Chinese formation having in itsaouthern 
Progress, assimilated all the known languages of the region save those 
at the extreme south, which have only slightly and recently come under 
ita influence. * As the Lauagrees with the more southern languages in this 
reapect, the collocation probably belongs to a formation that embraced or 
affected all the languages of the South Chinese tribes at a remote period.+ 
There are even rensons for believing that this is the proper or archaig 
Chinese collocation. 





* That is, for about two thousand years in the case of the lan- 
guages bordering on China—the Anam and the Lau. 

{ ‘The proper Chinese lan uage appears to have been that of the 
Tsin,atribe of the Hoang-ho that ecame predominant. The southern 
Chinese, those of the Yang-tse~kiang and Kwung-tung river, were early 
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The position of the qnalitive in Tibetan docs not follow the normal 
collocation of that family, which is Scythic. As Chinese also agrees 
with Scythic in placing the possessive an qualitive first, and the irre~ 
gularity in Tibetan ouly applies to the qualitive, it must be referred to 
an refute connexion with the Mon-Anam family. The definitive pre- 
fixes are another primary link. The Mon-Anam pronouns and nume- 
rals are partly Tibetan met partly Dravirian,—chiedly the latter,—but most 
of the substantial roots are similarte the ‘Tibetan,—the forms being often 
more archaic than the current Tibeto-Burman, and the applications 
such as to indicate a very early divergence of the two funulics, The 
large agreement in phonology, roots and prefixee—an agreement that 
becomes the stromer as we recover the older form of both families— 
and the sesimilation in the position of the «ualitive, prove that the two 
were lonr conterminous in their ancient trans-Ilimalayan provinee. 
As the “Bibetan pronouns and numerals are the same as the Chinese, 
it is not probable that the Mon-Anam carried aradically different sys- 
tem into India, and the remnants of the native one furnish positive evi- 
dence that it was Chino-Himalaic, ‘The close archaie connectien between 
the two families, their common differences from Chinese and the mode 
in which the southern dialects are distributed, render a common name 
very convenient for bot and as the Himalayan range with its undefined 
eastern continuation has been chiefly instrumental in preserving the race, 
while its passes have enabled successive hordes to descend into India and 
Ultraindia and thence to Asonesin, the allinnee may be termed the Tima- 
laic, distinguishing the Tibetan asthe Western and the Mon-Auam a3 
the Eastern branch. * 

‘The main distinction between the two families consists in the more 
Scythic structure and phonology of Tibetan. The difference im structure 
Saarchaic, There are no reasons for supposing that Mon-Anam had the 
Seythie collocation when it first left Tibet and entered India, The use 
of prefixed definitives aul the irregular position of the qualitive in Tibetan 
show these to be native Himalwie traits. 1 Dravirian exercised any influence 
on the structure of Afon-Anam it would tend to render it more, and not 
leas, Seythic, The position of the dehnitives and of the qualitive and possea= 
siveare directly opposed to the Dravirian collocation. ‘There is no cyidence 








assimilated in language and civilisation to the northern nation, although 
retaining, especially in Kwang-tung, a distinct physical form, The an- 
ecient dialects of the south must, from tle mountainona character of « 
large portion of the page have been numerous in the mere barbarous 
aves of its history. “The glossarial peculiarities of the present languages 
of Kwang-tung ant Fok-kien may throw some ight on the native ones. 
But ee ey of ascertuining the ancient furmation of the Yang-tse- 
kiang must rest ou the dialects of those mountain tribes that atill pre- 
eerve their indepentence and have litth intercourse with the civilleed 
Chinese. As the more westerly of theae tribes are much nearer to Tibet 
than to the primary northern seat of the Chinese proper, it is probable 
that their native dialects will be found to be related to the East Hima- 
laic, that is to the Mon-Anam divested of ita Dravirian and later Tibeto- 
Burman ingredients. 

® T have used the term in previous sections, but the paragraph ex- 
planatory of it was omitted. [See p. 145). 
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that the Oceanic (Malagasn-Polynesian) formation affected the structure 
of Mon-Anam after it passed from India into Ultraindia. We mnst eon- 
clude therefore that the Mon-Anam structure was thatof one branch of 
the [fimalaic stem; aud asit is partly found in the other, it inay be re 
ee ag the normal anil distinetive fori of [imalaic as opposed both to 

hinese anil Seythic, but especially to the latter. ‘he peculiar connec- 
tion with Chinese indicated by coumon pronouns, merida numerals and 
substantial roots, is further attested lay the phonology and by those 
structural ¢haracters in which Mow-Anam is Chinese and not Beytho- 
Tibetan, e. g. the position of the oliject after the assertive, the preposing 
of the directives, and the use of segregatives. In the oldest form o 
Tibetan of which clear traces remain, it was much more harmonic or Sey- 
fhic in phenology than most-of its dialects now are, and the change is 
ascribable to the iflnence of Chinese, The influence of Chinese on the Mon- 
Anam dislects, while in their ¢is-Limalayan position, has also been grent. 
Has their nen-harmonic phonology awl monosyllabic form been superin- 
duced on an archaic one similar to the ancient Tibetan, through this in- 
flucnee, like the later form of Burman aulUhotian? In other worils, was the 
Himalaic vocabulary that was first carried soitth dissyllabie.and possessed-af 
a tendency to-vocalic harmony, inthe same sense inwhich the earlier and less 
Seythie Tibetanwas disayllabic and harmonic¢? The-answermust be in the 
affirmative, The older form ofthe vocable was identical in the two branches 
of Himilaic. It consisted of a root and a preposed or prefixed, but net 
eoncreted, Gcfintive. The prefixes are still largely preserveti in Mon- 
Anam yoodbularies, and especially in those that have been least affected by 
Chinese and have received the fewest Chinese words—the Kambojan 
and Mon, The deeper Chinese influence to which Lau and Anam have 
been subjected, and which has occasioned a large infusion of Chinese 
wocabler, dhows itealf also in their amore menosyllabie ¢haracter, Both 
indeed may now be considered as monoayllabic; but that they once 
agreed in form with their sister dialeets of the Wimalaic fimily, appears 
from many of the vecables retaining a remnant of the prefix in the initial 
consonant. 


The primary connection shown ly the pronouns and by other common 
roots, as well aa by the crude structure and phonoloxy, may be indicated 
by the name of Chino-Himalaie, The [imalaic furoily ewrly separated 
fyom the Chinese, but has probably been in all eraa more or leas influ- 
enced by it. Its early separntion appenrs from the difference in colloce- 
tion and in many roots and applications of common -roota, while its in- 
dependent development is attested ‘by ‘the tendency to a dissyllibic form. 
The ditference between the two branches of Himaldic ean hardly ndmit 
ef a similar explanation, The elossarial basis ia nearly identical; and 
there does not appear to have'been room betweon Chinese and archaic 
Tibetan for the development of a collocation differant from Loth, ‘he 
distinctive postpositional traita of Tibetan are identienl with those of the 
adjacent Seythic, and they must ‘be derivative in one or the other. The 
Seythic prononna and numerala and many ofits other rueta -show this 
formation ‘to have been areluiically distinettrom theChino-Iimalsic, and at 
is more probable that it had also a disfinetive structore ‘than ‘that it par- 
tially ‘borrowed the stracture of Tibetan, ‘he normal Himalasie strue- 
ture 18 found in East Himalaic, and the normal Serthic in all the widely 
disperse] Seythic groups. We must conclude therefore that inthe irre- 
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gular Tibetan the distinctive Seythoid structural traits are of Soythiec ori- 

in, while the others are Himaluic like the pronouns, numerals and pre- 

xes. Whether the Tibetan dialects had spite es a Scythic form before 
the Mon-Anom moved south is doubtful. All the dialects of Tibet may 
have had the same purely Himalaic form at the period of the first migra- 
tion, Butit is also possible that the Tibetan branch may have then oceu- 
pied a more northern and western position than it did ot a later period, 
and that it may thus have come under Scvthic influence while the pa- 
rent Mon-Anam branch, secluded in the valley of the Teang-po, retained 
the native form. Possibly alao the migration of the latter may have been 
the result of the pressure of the Scythic hordes on the tribes of northern 
Tibet; for itis not probable that the knowledge and civilisation of southern 
Tibet were, at that rernote period, so advanced asto incite the tribes of the 
Tsang-po voluntarily to engage in expeditions for the extension of their 
dominion over the Dravirians of the sub-Himelayan vallies. The total 
disappearence of all remnants of the Mon-Anam branch in Tibet 
— to conquest and expulsion. But no positive inferences can yet be 

rawn as to the presence or absence of Scythoid dialects of Himalaic at 
the era of the Mon-Anam migration. 

In some respects the Mon—Anam phonologies are more Tibetan than 
Chinese. Some of them, as the Kambojan, are more consonantal than 
any of the existing Chinese phonologies; and in their stron tendency to 
combine the liquids r and 2 with other consonants, they depart wholly 
from the modern Chinese and resemble the less emasculated languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman alliance. The excessive emasculation of the north- 
ern Chinese, however caused, has proved contagious, In the progress of 
its western influence it has more or less affected the southern Chiveea 
dialects, and, in a still creater degree, some of the Tibeto—Ultraindian dia- 
lecte, as the Karen at Bienen: while tha Tibetan dialects have not ea- 
caped its influence. From the cheracter of the more archaic Tibeto- 
Burman, Mon—Anam end South Chinese phonologies, no doubt can be 
entertained that the Northern Chinese was also at one time highly con- 
sonantal. It mow presents the ancient 8, E. Asian phonology in an ex- 
ceedingly attenuated and softened form, bearing the same relation to the 
stronger phonologies that Polynesian does to the less abraded languages 
of the Malayo-Polynesian alliance. 


At present we need only deal with the Mon—Anam formation in its Ul- 
traindian form, and its more archaic Chinese history may be neglected. 
The period when it first began to make progress in Ultraindia must be 
very remote. The difference between the Draviro-Australian and the 
Mon-Anam formation is so great that it may be safely connected with 
the equally striking difference of race; and ascribed to along continued 
and total ethnic separation during itsearlier history. The Simang and An- 
damani are the purest remnants of a pre-Himalaic race in Ultraindia, and 
it is probable that similar Draviro-Australian tribes, with perhaps others 
of a later type, occupied it, so far asit was inhabited, before the Mop- 
Anam race entered the region. That the linguistic formation waa 
akin to the Dravirian may be inferred from the extension of the archaic 
Indian race and formation to the eastern islands. The Dravirian rem- 
nants found in the Mon-Ansm tongues themselves, and the presence 
of « Dravirian element in the cis-alpine Tibetan languages also, 
make it certain that the first Himalaic hordes, on descending the 
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passes, entered a province oceupied by Dravirians. The present position 
of the Mon-Anam nations might lead us to suppose that they moved 
into Ultraindia and thence into India. But the relation of the Mon- 
Anam to the Vindyan diulecta shows that the Dravirian traita of the 
former were wholly or chiefly acquired in al, and renders it 
Stipe that they did not reach the south by the basin of the Irawadi 
ut by that of the Tsang-po—Brahmaputra like the later Tibeto-Burman 
tribes. How far Ultraindia was then inhabited and what languages 
were there spoken, cannot therefore be ascertained from the character 
of the Mon-Anam languages. The absence of any trace in them of a 
different formation shows that no powerful race distinct from the North 
Dravirian of the Ganges, was found in Ultraindia by the Mon—Anam tribes 
when they left Bengal and moved eastward. The line of meeting be- 
tween the Malagaso-Polynesian and the Dravirian provinces was proba- 
bly then in some part of Ultraindia: but this portion of our enquiry 
must stand over till we examine the non-Malayan ingredients of the 
Peninsular languages. 


In the first period of the intrusion of Himalaic tribes into the Dravi- 
rian provinee, itis probable that dialects of a Draviro-Mon character 
were forced : but, with the constant advance of the Mon-Anam popula- 
tion from the Himalayan vallies, the languages, like the tribes, would 
become more and more Himalaic, The ins of contact between the 
pure Mon-Anam and the pure Dravirian formation appears to have 

radually advanced southward, till it reuched the barrier of the Vindyas. 

he subsequent occupation of the aub—-Himalayan vallies and ofa portion of 
the plain by the proper Tibetan tribes, and the expansion of the Tibeto- 
Burman family both on the Indian or Dravirian and the Ultraindian or 
Mon-Anam sides, has neceesarily obliterated the latest line of contact 
between the older formations. From the great Ultraindian antiquity 
of the Mon-Anom formation and the changes which ita tribes and 
dialects must have undergone since they first became intermixed with 
the Dravirian, only slight traces of the history of the transition can now 
he found, and the movementa and revolutions that took place before 
the present distribution of population was brought about must remain 
obscura. A comparatively advanced maritime civilisation grew upon 
the sea board in a remote age, and a few tribes, favourably situated, ob- 
tained power and supremacy and became considerable nations. Their 
dialects appear to have apread with the population. In their p 
they must have absorbed numerous tribes, and when a few predominant 
nations wera established, ench doubtless endeavoured to extend itself by con- 
uest into the territories of others. As civilisation reached the inland tribea 

th of Ultraindia and Southern China, and as these tribes were from time 
to time impelled by the pressure of others behind them—a pressure 
sometimes transmitted from Northern China or the Seythic region beyond— 
the maritime nations would be exposed to fresh irruptions from the in- 
tarior. The modern Ultraindian tribea have bean almost uninterruptedly 
engaged in mutual hostilities, and the civilised sea board peoples have 
repeatedly been subjugated by the tribes behind them. Mons 
or Peruana hava been pent up and conquered by the Burmans. The 
Borman tribes have been enveloped, and in many places expelled 
or subdued, by the Lau. The latter have also occupied a large por- 
tion of the Mon-Kambojan province, and completely obliterated the 
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ancient tribes throurhout the basin of the Me-nam and the upper basin 
of the Me-kong, while in the lower bosin the same toe press- 
ing on from the north and west, and the Anamese from the enst 
and south, .are cradeally occupying the Karabyjan province and ab- 
serbing the race itself The ancient tribea were doubtless equally agrea- 
sive, and annexation and absorption must always have been an progress. 
Even if we exclude the Lan altogether, we are not warranted in ass 
int that the Anameso, Kambojans ond Mon were the only ancient 
nations of this formation, or that their distrilurtion had not suflered 
great changes before it became such #s we now find it. Jtis mere reo 
sonable to conclude that several other tribes of the formation oveupied 
Ultraindia prior to the advance ofthe Tibeto-Burmans, ond that they 
were absorbed or extinguished in tke progress of the dater races and 
in mutual wars. 

The superiour Dtraindian antiquity of the Mon-Anmn formation te 
the Burma-Tibetan is proved, lst, by the relutive distribution of the 
fumilies, the former occupying the position most consistent with an 
intrusion of the latter from ‘Tibet into the sub-[limalayas and their gra- 
dual but partial extension to the southward and westward; 2d, hy the 

servation of a partially Mon-Anam language amidst Dravire-Lurman 
ialects in the extreme N. E. of Ultraindia (Kasia) and the fluence 
of the Mon-Anam formation on the intrusive languages and especially 
on the older a g. Yuna, Karen, Naga, Jili, Abor &e.); ard, by the 
extent to which North East Dravirian has influenced the Mon-a.nam 
tongues althongh they are now completely seperated from the Kols 
not oly ly the Tibeto-Gurmans but by the Arians of Bengal ; 4th, by the 
resence of archaic Mon—Anam clements ia remote Asonesian languages. 
he latter ciremmstance, in strictuess, proves only that the Mon-—Anam 
race until recently was in occupation of the acaboard of Ultrainilia, bit 
as they have been sotmmemorially, the fact, even by itsclf, afluns a strong 
presumption that the Tiheto-Burmans ares comparatively modern an 
intrusive people. Ifthe Mon-Aunm tribes had originated in the maritime set- 
tlements of a powerful foreign nation, the facet would have lost its weight, 
but they are an extension ofthe native population of the adjacent region, 
and the matter for surprise is, not thot a Chino-Himalnaic population 
ecedeil a Inter Tibetan, but that ethnology can reveal a period se 
remote that the South Chinese tribes had not yet spread to the castern 
shore of the China sea and to the Bay of exis. 

In considering the influence of the Mon-Anam race and formation 
it is to be constantly born in mind that not only the distribution, but 
even the character, of its tribes and their languages, must have varied 
from era to ern. The Anamese may not be the tribe that has al- 
ways anil singly sk ee the eastern sea board. Other tribes and 
languages of the same family may have preceded the Mon on the TIrawa- 
di; and the native location of the Kambojans may have been remote 
from that in which they are now secluded. The Anam has some 

ulinr western affinities which indicate an archaic western position 
or the tribe. The Mon has evidently been very considerably modified 
by the influence of the contcrminous ond interspersed dialects of the 
Burman branch of the intrusive formation. 


The foreign influences to which the Mon-Anam langunszes have been 
subjected will be more conveniently noticed in a subsequent paragraph. 
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Tt ia sufficient to state here that in recentares the most important have 
— Tibotu-Durman, Chinese and Tutti (Henwal, later Dravirian and 
Pali). 
The external intiuence of the Mon-Anam formation has been great, 
To the southward it early extended into Indonesia and thence over Mik 
erouesia and through Pupuanesia to Pulynesia. To the north and enst it 
mate leas progresa, owine probably to the greater density and civilisa— 
tion of the older Draviro-Australian popolation iu India than in Ulirain- 
diwand Oveania. Lbut it Grundiewmied the Gangetic rice and influenced ite 
languages. Ltis probuble that a pure Mon-Anam nation at ene period 
existed in the Gangetic valley and gradually moditied the adjacent Dra- 
virian hill tribea, Although their lunguayes remained Dravirian the 
departed considerably from the purer type preserved im the south. The 
pronouna become irregular and the weneral vloseury received an accession 
of Mon-Anam vocablea. The northern Gangetic kinguages are now 
Tibeto-Burman, aud remnunta of Mon-Anam elements can now be identi- 
tied with difficulty. Still there are undoubted traces of ancient Mon- 
Anam and Draviro-Anam ingredients, The Mon-Auam elements in the 
Burma-Tibetan dialects beloug to two different eras of the latter family. 


In a furmation that has so long oceupied the Ultraindian province, 
certain nations and languages must from time to time have acquired an 
ascondency and become more or lesa diffusive. The latest of such influen- 
tial nations appeurs tu have been the Mon or an older people whom the 
Mona represent. Voeables, or forma of youables, found in Mon but not in 
Law are common in Kasia, the Vindyan dialects, and those of the Mekong, 
They oecur in sinaller proportion in Anam and the pre-Malayan voca- 
bularies of the Muluy Peninsula (Simang, Binwa). A portion of these 
were no doubt common to several divlects that arose on the firat entranee 
of the Alon-Anam race into Ultraindia, amd several tribes may have been 
instrumental in thew dissemination. Lut acertain proportion were pro- 
bably oviginully characteristic of the vocabulary of the Mons, and were 
ditfused by thut nutiow after it acquired maritime importance. This ap- 

euré tu buve happened very early; aud during the long period in which 

on Yoeables lhuve beew disseminated, the vooabularies Of the lower [ra- 
wadi must themselves have undergune great changea. The Mon has 
latterly received words frum the eouterminous or intermixed Khyeng, Ka- 
ren aud Durman. During a much longer period—throurhouwt what may 
be termed the nuddle ages of the formatioun—it must have adopted vo- 
cables from the older Uurima—Tibetan languages of Ultraindin,—the prima- 
ry Abor-Yuma. This subject will receive some elucidation from the 
forms of Mou-Anam words in the various Oveanie vooubularies, when 
compurtil with the modern Munand with the Vindyan, Kambojan de. 
At preseutit is sufficient to say that the Mon, in its purer or pre- Barman 
form, appears to have been the most influential variety of the Mon— 
Anam languages, and tu lave spread its numerals aml many of its vo- 
cables inte the Malay Peninsula, [ta affinities with the Me-kon dialects 
aré so atroug that it isevident the nation hal spread aeross Ultraiudia. 
lt prubably communicated its civilisation to the tribea of the Me-kony, 
aud furnished oa cousideruble clement to its dominaut population, In its 
eastel prugreas it ia impossible that the middle river basin of the Me~ 
mun could have boen lett a desert. Itiaprububle thut the population of 
that busin Wasurigiuully allied tu thut of the Mo-kone aud thut the Mon 
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influence waa predominant init also. — ; 

Although the Lau tribes must have immemorially bordered both on the 
cognate Mon-Anam and on the Tibeto-Burman, they do not appear to 
have taken a prominent or influential part in the ethnic history of Ul- 
traindia until a comparatively late period, and after they had come under 
the influence of the Chineae civilisation. 





The history of the Mon-Anam languages cannot be sa! elucidated 
unless they are viewed in connection with the Oceanic, But to trace 
their influence on the latter belongs to an after portion of this enquiry. 
Qne of the most interesting results of a comparison of the vocabularies of 
the two provinces is, that vocables which are now very rarein the Mon- 
Anam glossaries, or are aven confined to a single language, have still a 
wide currency in the insular tongues. In some cases this may be ex- 
plained by the Ultraindian tribe which preserves the word, having had a 
apecial intercourse with some of the islands. But in general such an 
explanation cannot be satisfactory, because the most enterprising and in- 
fluential nations of Ultraindia, such asthe Mon, muat have been those 
that enjoyed the most extensive intercourse not only with the islandera 
but with their continental neighboura. The true explanation must, in 
most cases, be, that such widely diffused words were at one period exten- 
sively prevalent in Ultraindia also, and that, after their extension to the 
islands, they were superseded,in most of the languages of Ultraindia by 
the vocablea tinpemeed b¥ influential Tibeto-Burmaun tribes. For example, 
a word once common toallor most of the Mon-Anam pea na may 
now be found in Lau alone or in Anam alone, because in Mon and the 
vocabularies that have been most influenced by Mon, it was early dis- 
] by a Yuma or Naga term. If wenow find this word in Malayo- 
Polynesian languages we are not jnetified in concluding that it waa di- 
rectly derived irom Lau or Anam. It sometimes happens that such rare 
Ultraindian terms have been displaced in Indonesia ales and are now on- 
y preserved in aaho sui or other remote vocabularies. Considerable as is 
he proportion of Himelaic yorables in the Asonesian languages, the num- 
her of the moat common words inthe former that have not found their 
way into the latter, is ao greatas of itself to exclude the supposition that 
the dialects of the Himalaic tribes have been the sole parenta of those of 
the allied insular tribes, that is of the Malayo-Polynesion. It aleo 
tenda to diminish the force of the presumption that the peculiar non- 
Chinese collocation and other ideologic traits common to the two forma- 
tions, were borrowed by the Malnyo-Polynesian from the Mon-Anam, 


Before proceeding to gloasarial detaila I shall state briefly, and, to a 
certain extent, in recapitalation of the preceding remarka, what appear to be 
the general resultsot o comparative analysis of the languages of this 
formation in all their characters. 

lundumentully, that isin phonology and ideology, the Mon-Anam langu- 
uves closely conuect themselves with only one other existing formation, the 
adjuceut Chinese. The resemblance however is one in general claracter 
rather than in detuils, although there are many remarkable traits common 
tu the two formations, Where the Mon-Anam ideologies depart from the 
Chinese, they donvt contorm to the adjacent western and northern for- 
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mationa, which we may describe generally ag the Seytho—Dravirian, in- 
eluding in this alliance the Tibetan go far aa it iaSeythic. In their non- 
Chinese collocation, the Mon-Anam tongues accord with the nearest lan- 
guuces te the southward, the Maluyo-Polynesian, althoush in other rea= 
pects the latter belony radically to a wholly distinct system. 


Whatever the apecial development and history of the Mon-Anam 
tribes anil languages may have been, they ore fundamentally connected 
With eel other, as the whole sroup is with the Chivese, This marks the 
must archaic pliasis ofthe formation and beyond it we can as yet ase 
nothine, Butou this side we can make out a succession of changes, 
alfecting the glossary chiefly, but so deep, that, save in form, they 
have almost completely alienated the Mon-Anam group from the Chinese. 
Thia vlowsarial transnatation or diversence was probably counected with 
preat modifications of rove, fur the Mou-Angom tribes vary much,and some 
are more akin te the Nipalo-Borman, Tutar and Indonesion races than 
tou the Chinese, (Chap. [.). The provouna are mainly Dravirian, and 
Dravirion terms wre sparingly scattered througheut the vovabularies, 
This affivity isevideutly a record of the era of the first intrusion of the 
oricinal Chine Ultriidine mee intu the Dravirian province. A mach larrer 
wopurtion of the common vounbles are Tibeto-Borman., Ghinese wordahlave 

H received in comparatively late ages, both directly from the Chinese 
and through the Tibetaos and ‘Libeto-t. ltraindiaus. Insome casea the Chi- 
nese tering are clearly archaic. Indian and Tidonesinn words hove alsa. 
bean adopted = After putting aside the acquisitions from all these sour- 
cea, u Very congidermble proportion uf aan hur terma remain, Some of 
these are couneected in root with Tibetan and others have Seythic and 
Upper Asian affinities. To understand the fall bearine of this fuet, it must 
be remembered that the ‘Tibeto-Gurman vocabularies bavea larwe simim 
Jar range of Upper Asinu affinities, and that the Chinese ia also some~ 
times a these affinities, besides having special ones of its own 
of a like kind. 


Some of the later or Tatar affinities are either exclusively or most 
closely with Turkish. This enables us to connect the his of the 
Ultraindian tribes with that of the Mid-Asian nomadic hordes, Turkish 
words and Turkish forms of Seythic are also found in the Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian vocubularies, and they may have been partially communicated 
by the Turks to their southern Tibetan neighbours, during the period 
this branch of the Tutars oceupied northern Tibet and a portion of 
Northern China, or for about two thousand years prior to the commences 
ment of the third century of the Christian era, when they were driven 
westward by a horde of Tungusian origin. The Turkish words in the 
Mon-Anam and even in the older southern vocabularies of Tibeto-Bur- 
man probubly belong to an earlier era of Turkish history, than even 
the beginning of the period in question. The affinities of Turkish to 
remote westurn as well a5 eastern languages render it probable that 
the southern movement of the race, soon alter 2000 B. C., waa not the 
earliest, as it was not the latest, for the Turks of the Altai preceded the 
Mongols on the southern borders of the great desert. In peneral the 
Mid-Agian affinities of tha East Himalaic vocabularies, must be much 
more archaic thanthe Turkish period of Tibetan ethnology. They belong to 
anera when the Mon-Anam languages were conterminous with those of 
tribes allied to the Koreans, the Tungusians, the Samoicdes, the Yenisei- 
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ans and the Ugrians as well as the Turks and Mongols, ‘They attest « 
currency of words between Mid-Asia and the districts of Western China, 
at a period prior to the advance of the Eastern Chinese into the latter, 
and to the exclusive prevalence of the Tatar tribes in the former. 

To educe any definite historical conclusion from this class of affinities ap- 
pears to be impossible. Whatever group of southern languages is 
examined we find it to contain Scythie ingredienta. The Oceanic, Dra- 
virian, Ultraindian, Tibetan, Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic and 
African families agree in thia, although their Scythic affinities vary exceed- 
ingly in kind and amount, and must be the resalt of archaic ethnic 
movements embracing many thousands of years. The only general 
conclusion we can come to is, that the Seythic formation, tn its successive 
phases from Chinese to proto-Iranoid, has been the most influential of all 
ethers, because it is that of nomadic races who, from an extremely re- 
mhote era, have circulated over that wide and uninvitin rtion of the 
@id World, of which South Europe, North Ajrica, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
Erania: Fndia, Ultraindia, and China form the attractive margin. 

The various ingredients of the Mon-Anom vocabularies to which we 
Rave adverted, do not exhaust them. There is a considerable residue 
ef words which appear to be peculiar, like a much larger class in the 
Chinese vocabularies.. Many of them will doubtless be referred to va- 
rious foreign, or to wider, formations and alliances—and particularly to 
=p Seythic or Mid and North Asiatic—aa our glossarial knowledge 

VANCES. 


Sec. 2. Prowouns anp Genenrc Pasricres, 


The pronouns are ee The most prevalent roots are Dravi- 
rian in the irregular dialectic forma of the N. E. or Kol branch. 
The mode in which these remarkable forma have arisen out of the 

rinal Draviro-Australian system was considered in Sec. Ll..of Chap. 5 
(Fours. Ind Arch. ix, 14 ef seq., 35 &c.) *; and the opinion was expressed: 
that its great disintegration and decay in the N. E. branch of Dravirian 
had the some origin as the older Himalaic roots that are found in the 
éubstantive gloasary—viz. the entrance into the lower Gangetic valley of 
the firat Himalaic tribes, or those of the Mon-Anam stock. Where 
and when the blending of the two races and languages first commenced, 
cannot now be ascertained. But as the character of Mon Anam betokens 
in origin to the costward of the Tibetan, and a2 the archaic Dravirian 
ingredient in the population of Ultraindia and Asonesia and in the lan- 
guaces of the latter, indicates thatthe pre-Himalaic dinlects of Ultraindia 
were also Dravirian, it is probable that the Mon-Anam tribes found them- 
selves among Draviriana on their first descent from the mountains, 
As there are no reasons for supposing that at so early a period in 
the ethnic history of 5. E. Asia, the mountaineers brought with them a 
higher civilisation than they found among the Dravirian tribes of the 


* The labial 2d pronoun was explained as a Dravirian plural form 
that had displaced the singular. Asstriking confirmation of this origin 
has now been supplied by anew N. E. Dravirian vocabulary collected by 
Mr. H.. Nevill for Mr. Hodgson, and published by the latter in the 
Journal of the Beng. As. Soc. for 1356, (p. 46). This dialect, the Sayara,. 
has a-man thew, a-man ye. The Gadaba has a slender form pen in the 
plural, but it retains the normel! root in the singular, no. 
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fame era, it is probable that many distinct tribes and dialects were 
formed, aa has always happened in similar circumstances. The forms 
of the prevalent prononns and numerals must have been derived from 
one of these dialects which became predominant and diffusive during the 
latest phasis of Mon-Anan, or that which preceded its disruption by the 
Tibeto-Burman movements. The diffusion of these forms has been from 
west to east, and the dialect was therefore a western one. 

From the character ofthe existing N. E. Dravirian dialects we have infer- 
red that the system of prononns and numerals received its peculiar form in 
the Gangetic basin. It may be concluded, therefore, that the dialect in 
question was not one of the archaic northern ones formed on the first des- 
cent of the Mon-Anam family, but was that of a powerful and influential 
tribe that arose in lower Gengal or its eastern skirts, in the later ages of 
the predominance of thisfamily. The nucleus of the dialect must have 
been formed at a much earlier period, when the intrusive race was not 
sufficiently numerous to expel the aborigines or to preserve its own lans 
guage unmodified, 

The Dravirian traits of the Mon-Annm tongues are of the kind that 
are acquired when a tribe has much and close intercourse with another 
intermixed with it and superinr to it in civilisation. If the older tribe 
of Renal liad been ereatly inferior to the Mon-Anam, ‘they would have 
been helotiae] or xedually driven inte the Vindyas, and no relation 
could have arisen between the two racea admitting of the adoption by 
the eclovista of the prooonia of the natives. Thera must hava bean g 
certain halance of ethuie influence, and ita permanent resulta on the 
two langzudaces wra most aceurdant with the hypothesis that physical 
streneth and courage were on the side of the intruders, and civilisation 
on that of the Dravirian Benenlia. The indirenoua eivilication of India, 
as distinzuished from that introduced and perfected by the Arians, 
appears to be extremely ancient, In ita earlier eras it is probable that 
it was at least equally advanced on the Ganges as on the Godavery, 
Kistna or Cauvery, Without a superiority of thia kind and a close 
friendly intercourse, an East Himalaie tribe could not have come, in the 
lapse of time, to use the Dravirian pronouns in lieu of ita native ones, 
The procesa by which auch a change is brought about isa familiar one. 
The foreign promeuna are at first uaed in addition to the native. Perhaps 
they are for a time considered more respectful. It becomes the fashion 
to use them in preference, and no literature existing to preserve the old 
ones, thar become obsolete anid are irrecovernbly Jost. The adoption of 
the Dravirian numerals does notin itself imply ao great a superiority 
and so intimate and pervading an intercourse as the adoption of the pro- 
nouns. But it is a fact on the same side. 


—— 


The N. E. Dravirian pronouns and their Mon-Anam distribution 
have already been considared, and the reader is referred to the tables in, 
gec. 11 of chap. v (1st pron. p. 37; 2d pron. p.43), In this place I will 
consider those ofeach of the Mon-Anam dialects separately, in order to 
show to what extent Tibato-Oltraindian roots have been received or re- 
tained by each, and how the twosystems arenow combined, In other 
places [ have remirked on the instability of pronouns, arising from va- 
tious causes,—such as an ci. or acquired diversity of roots, com- 
pinations and applications,—limitations and expansions of meaning,—the 
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transfer of the same definitive from one person to another—the replaces 
ment of trae pobre roots by substantives. In all the more civilised 
S. E. Asian languazes the pronominal system has been more plastic to 
pocial influences than most other groups of vocables. The despotism of 
power fashions words as wellasmanners. Tistinetions of rank and posi- 
tion are most directly reflected by pronouns—the symbols of the person. 
The same tyranny that forbids a man te walk npto a superior and obliges 
him to craw! to his faet, tabons the use of the familiar pronoun a3 too sug 
gestive of a common humanity. 

When pronominal asage is, in so considerable a degree, artificial, the in- 
troduction of forzign roota and the formation ofhybrid systems, are more 
eaaily offacted than amoag ruces in which the ancient pronouns have 
themselves a kindof si¢relneaanleannot be changed according to the 
rahe or pedantries of pywer, ‘The habit of using several words for each 

the persons, and especially for the lat and 2d, favilitates the adoption 
of new ones, and both old and new may remain current, or the latter may 
in time displace the former. 

The intermixture of the Dravirian and Tibetan names varies in the 
different Mon-Anam dialects. Mon is Dravirian in all the three persons. 
Eambojan is Dravirian in the 1st and 2d, and Tibetan in the 31. The 
northern tongnes—the Lan and the Hasia—are Tibetan in the lat 
and Sd, and Dravirian in tha 2d, while Lan has also an Arian pro- 
noun in the 21. The only dialect of which we possass grammatical 
notices of any fullness—the Siamese—alfords a good illustration of t 
extent to which pronouns mav become restricted in their use and re- 

d by substantive words. Ist Prov, ku is used authoritativel 
or contemptuously ; rao (pl.) is respectful and also familar; kha slave 
a humilistive; other termaare aleo in use. 24 Prov, than (pl) and chau 
ka are reapectful; chau and tua have no peculiar foree; eng is applied 
to infriors; and mang or mang is only used contemptuously. 3d Pepa. 
ta, than, ore respectful ; khae is applied to paraone and things ; min ig ap 
plied to things and contemptuously to persons ; chau lon is applied to 
— only, andis a term of disrespect. In the most northern dialects 
Dravirian labial 2d pron. appears to be still the principal one, while 
in Siamese it has descended to the lowest place. The Arian tua pipes 
to be the principal one both in Siam and Laos. The Khamti and Ahom 
are faithful to the Dravirian root. 

Anam also shows a “ont intermixture. Forthe lst person a Tibetan 
root in three forma, a Chinese ront, and an archaic Dravirian root in two 
forms, arein use. The 2d pron. has several diatinect forms ofthe Vindyan 
woeable. ‘The numerous roots for the $d person havealso been obtained 
from different sources. 

In the Indonesian dialects of the Malay Peninsula the Vindyan pro- 
pouns are current. Simang has them in the 1st and 2d persons, Some of 
the Binua dislects have the Vindyan Ist pron, and the Mal aso- Polyne- 
gan 24. Throughout the Asonesian groups the Dravirian isbial 2d pro. 
js found in the poss. and pl, and it also enters into the composite plurals 
of the lst person (mu, mo, mi). * 


* In Mr. Hodgson’s latest serias the Chentau 2d pers. retains the 
Drav. yi-ke, while the ordinary pron. is now the Arian tumyi, tu. 
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1. Rasta. 


lat PRON. nga simg., neil. Tibeto-Borman in the com. form. The 
plural in i is the Seytho-Tibstan pl. occurring in Horpa and several 
of the Ultraindo-Gan retic systems, Singpho, Naga, Nipal. (ch. v. Sec. 11 
J. 7. A. Vol. rx p. 403.) 

@p prox. ma, pha sivg. phi pi, N. E. Dravirian, The first form 
isthe Kol_ms. Anam has asimilar form mei, (mai, ban). The second, 
pha, corresponds with the Mon bai, Namsang poss. ma, Drav. a-man, 
I-mina, U-Tama, &ec. 

3p Pron. u mage, ka fem, ki pl Uis probably a contraction of 
the labial 34 pron. common to Dravirian, Chinese, Gyarung (wa), Takpa, 
anid several Ultraindo-Gangetie dialects. The immediate affinities are 
Exst Gangetic or Brah naputran, Garo u, ua, (pl. wo-no%}, Dhimal, 
Toong-thu wa (= ua), Dhim pf. ub-al, Abor bu, Newar wo, Milch. phai, 
Dophlama, Anganips, Kharipau, Tengaa, Nogaung ps, Tublung tau-pa. 
The Bolo bi has the slender Tukpalorm pe, be, as in Mijhu we, ve, Mothun 
mith, Mozome me, and Karen awe. The guttural is related to the 
Chino-Tibetan khu, kho. But it more closely resembles the Tibeto-Ultra- 
indian definitive ka, ta, and is also oa def. and def. pref in Hosii ka, kK. 
Aji tha, thi, tha, ts current as a 31 pron. in Chino-Tibztan and Ultraindo- 
Gangetic, ka may bs referable to it. Singpho has khi = Chin. khi, 
Kambojan ke, Minyak, Burman, Gurung &e, thi, kc. &o. (see Bec. 3; 
J. I. A. vol. rx p. 395). 

2 Mon. 


Isr. of, oci; awai in Dr. Morton's orthography, in the vocabu- 
leary compiled by him for Mr, Hodgson. The full form is preserved im 
the derivative Binua oin, ain, yun. The Simang ein, eing, en, Kambojan 
and Chong eng, are closer to the Kol ein, aing, ing, which are similar to 
the sonth Dravirian forma ne, e-n, e-ng &e. The Mon o form appears 
to be the eommon e form with a vocalic augment, and not variation 
of the Male o-ng, Toda o-ne, wo-n &c. Dr. Morton gives pw as the pl. 
of Mon. It probably corresponds with pueh of the 2d, we being often 
I> thon or yrrtt. 

2p. pi, pueh; bai, Dr. Morton. The form pi resembles the Kol api 
arni, &e. The form bai is sinilar tothe Anam mai,mel. In the plural 
Dr. Morton gives beén tau. 

3p. deh, daak; nya, Dr, Morton. This is the Dravirian liquid 
root in the Kol form ini, u-nea obl. &c., Bengali ini, Khyeng, Kumi ni, 
Karen anoi, Siam thes ni. 

3. Kameozan Group. 


let. any Ka-mer (the com. pron. is kanyom slave), ae Ka, eng Chong. 
Dravirian in the Binua and Mon formes. 

Qp. wo-nu Ka-mer, bo Chong, Simang bo,mo; Ahom mo. From 
the Simang and Asonesian forms it is probable that the Mon hada 
similar one, better preserved in pue than in a : : 

3o. ke, pi-ke, Ka-mer. The guttural is Chino-Tibetan. See Kasia, 

The e variety is Namsang a-te, Lepcha he, Murmi the, Gyarung thi, 
Milch. te, Anam te. 

Besides these a Kambojan dialect given by Mr Crawfurd has chah, J, 
probably from the Pali ata; and eng-tao tox apparently two roota for \s 
and bly incorrect. For Ka, he gives eai thou, 
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4, AwaM. 
lat. (a) toi; tan, te; pl. chong toi, chung ta, kwa; kwa bau J and 
dhou. u ert, kau, Tablung tau, Lami, Kami kai, Muthun tai (in pl); 
Toung-tha khwa. 
(6) min, mo; pl. mo toi, vo toi, mo kwa. 
(¢) ngo; Chinese. 
The forma mo, vo, min, correspond with the Mon ys ol, They ap- 
r to be archaic Dravirian plurals that obtained a singular use. 
ore . me Telugu memu, Karn. am, Toda wom, Khoud amu, Goud ma, 
mo, Male om, Kol em, me &e. 
2p, (a) mai, mei; bau. Mon bai, pueb. 
b) ga. 


jee 
d) nguoi, a 3d pron. 
i, bai, chung bai, pho ong, newoi ai. 

(a) is Dravirian; (o) Tibetan, onw being @ variation of no (Manyok, 
Angemi &e.). Ga is the Tibetolsimaliyan puttural form (comp, git 
Sunwoar, see ch. v, Sec. 11.3. LA, vol. ix p. 45). As in Tibetan it is 
used aaa dd pron, ala. 

8d. neuei, no, ni, en, pa kia, han, kia, ngai, nehi, te, thn, va, 
himself minh; this no, nai, Bai, ai, are Drovirian ai, ni ec. ond 
ya; te, tho, mayalse be Drav. The guttaral is Tibetan, Larger vora- 
bularies of the other lansuages are necessary to determine the etymology 
of all these terma, no is Abor, but it appears to be the 2d. pr. of 
Mijhu, Abor, Doplla, D. Chutia, Angami and Manyak., Minh resem- 
bles the slender Mukhnn wih &c. (see Kasia). 


6 Lau Fam. 


Ast. kan Ahom, Khoamti, ku Sinm, Laca kha sine Siam; Pl. rou, 
hau. Tabluny tau, Muthon Joboka ku, Khari a-kvw (pl). Guttural 
forms of the Tibetan nea &e. occur in the Yuma gr.; und some of the 
Nava and west sub-Himalayan dialects—the ord nary range of the Law 
Tibetan affinities. The pl. rau is the pl. particle found in Naga, Abor, 
Takpa, Horpa, Gyarung, Garo. 

ong Luo. 

2d. mo Ahom, mau Khamti, mang, mung Siam. Draviro-Mon, 

tua Siam, toa Laos, This is Arian (Pali). 

$d. man Sinm, Laos, Khamti; Tibetan, Dophla ma, Dhimal, Toung- 
thu, Garo, Gynrung wa. 

khon Siam [Tibetan], hen Ahom, pl. kh-reu (Tibetan pi.); heu Lepcha. 





Draviro-Mon pronouns are found in the Malayan dialecta of the 
Malay Peninsula, blended with Malayo-Polynesian or Malamasy onea. 
Simang and Binua have several forma of the lat pron. probably derived 
from Mon, as the vocabularies huve other Mon derivatives. The antiquit 
of the engraftments is attestell by the forma being less contracted on 
closer to N. Dravirian than the Mon. 

The 2d pron. is found in Simung in the Ahom and Chong forma, mo, 
bo, It has also been received into the Malayo-Polynesian system. 





The form of the Tibeto-Ultraindian lat pronoun that occurs in Lau— 
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kau Khamti, Ahom, Khari (in a-kau we), ku Laos, Shan, Muthuan and. 
Joboka,—in Anam and Tablung tau (from kau),—in Yuma dialects, kai 
Khumi, Kami, tai Muthun, toi Anam, kyi Khyeng, ki-ma Kyau, khwa 
Toung-thu—is not the vriginal and most Aavilant one in the Tibeto- 
Ultraindian languages, nga, ngai, nzi, nyi &e, (Chinese ngo, ngei &c.),. 
but an ancient guttural modification, similar form appears to have 
originated in Eastern Tibet (ka Thocha), and been thence carried south- 
ward, ka Dhimal, Nogaung (puss.), Kami (pl.), Lepcha (pl. and poss. sing). 
Tn these dialects kaappears to be adistinet und archaic form. Dhimal 
has the Gyarung 2d and $d pron, na, wa; the connected Bodo, Garo and 
Deoria Chutia have the Gyarung ang form of the lat, while Abor has ngo. 
The Dhimal ka is therefore exceptional. Nogaung has the slender form 
nyi in the nom,, but ka in the poss., and as ngi is a ars form, ka is 
robably the ancient nom. ri has also the com. pl. ni in the a 
Ent kau in the pt, the latter being probably the ancient form of the 
sing., corresponding with the adjacent Tablung tau. In like manner it is- 
preserved in the pl. of Magar kan (sing. nga), andin the pl. and oblg. 
sing. of Lepcha ka (wom. siag-go, a8 in Sunwar and Milch., from the Abor 
nfo). In the more sequestered and archaic group of the Irawadi 
tongues, it keeps its place in the sing. and pl. as in Dhimal,—Kami kai 
ging., ka-chi pl. The Anam toi, ta, Muthun tai, have the Kami form. 
The Anam kwa is also archaic Southern [rawadi, khwa Toung-tho. An- 
other variation of the guttural is found inthe Mijhu ke which Joboka 
reserves in its plural ke-m (ku siuy.) Tablung has he-lam sing., he- 
_ pl, ti-sed poss., te-wat ob); Mulung tan sing., ti-cke-cha pl. ti-ses 
ag., to-1pe obi — tan thus varying to to, ti, te, he (from ke orse probably). 
The Aum and Tublung tanand the Naga kau, ku are referable to 
the Lan kau. Whatever may be the history of the orizinal derivation 
of ka, itia prubable that kau isa proper Lau form, and kai, tai, an 
Anam form—these dipthunes, being affected by their respective phono- 
logivs, The other Thochu vocables and furms found in the Mon-Anom 
dialects render it probable that ka, kau, khwa, &e, was imported by the 
enrlirat Himalaic migration, and is older in the south than the nga, ang 
forms. The Anam varieties oppenr to be derivatives from the archaic 
South Irawadi group. The Lau kau, ku, is probably to be also referred 
to the guttural of the first Tibetan mi ration. 








Recapitulation, 
Ist Pron. 


The Drav. labial pl. is preserved asa sing. pron.in Anam. The N. 
E. Drav. pron, is found in Mon; Ka-mer, Ka, Chong; Simang, Binua. 

The oldest ‘Tibeto-Ultraindian euttural fori of the Chino-Tibetan pron, 
ngaée, ia found in the Lau fim. aud Auaim, in forms similar to the 
alder Irawadi ones. 

The later Tibetin form ia found in Kasia, 

A Gyarung-Ultraindian form is found in Lana. 

The Chinese form is found in Anam (recent), 

22 Pron. 

The N. BE. Dravirian labial ia found in Ahom; Kasia, Mon; Ka-mer, 
Chong; Simang and Malnyo-Polynesian. 

The Pali pron. ia ourrent in Siam and Laos (recent). 
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ad Pron 


The East Tibetan labial (Chinese) is used in Kasia, Anam, Ko-mer, 
Biamese, The common uo, 0, form is Aber, Garo, Neva, Newar and 
archaic Tibetan, (ulso Yeniseian bu, Kamechatkan wuh, Seythic, Caucasi- 
an, Draviriat). 

The Chino-Tibetan guttural is used in Kasia, Ka-mer, Anam and 
Biamese. 

The Dravirian liquid root ia current in Mon, Anam, the Lau fam., 
Ehyeng and Maluyo-Polynesian. 


PuaurixuaL Derrnirivea. 


These have been already considered with reference to Tibetan (I. Sec. 
land 2). The similar prelixes found in the Mon-Anam vocabularies ren- 
der it certain that they belonged to the archaic Himalue formation. 
They were first current ag separate definitives, In later stages they were 
attached to the substantial roots. In those dialects in which a secoudary 
monosyllabic tendency was acquired, under Chinese influence, they were 
either discarded or lost their vowel. 

The prefixaal letters of Tibetan and the prefixed definitives so abun- 
dantly preserved in the vocabularies of the earlier branch o* Tibeto- 
Ultraindian—Sifan and southern—proves that ihis tormation had the full 
range of prefizedand preposed delinitives, as the allied proto—Secythie 
had, and as Yeniseian, Vaueasian, Atrican and Africo-Oceamie languages 
still have. This habit must have originated prior to the postpositional 
stage of Seythic and Tibetan, and its presence in the Himalaic languages 
tends to connect them with Uhincse. Where the influence of Chinese is 
strong there are necessarily no prefixes, the definitives and sesrezatives 
having remained separate trom the roots, or having fallen into disuse, 
In several ofthe Tibeto-Dltraindian languages they have thus beeomne 
obsolete, Burman, for example, has in « considerable degree reverted to 
a Chinese character from this cause. The Mon-Anam vocabularies pre- 
sent a similar diversity in this reapect, Whether they were originally 
most closely allied to the Chinese formation or to the Tibeto-Ditraindian, 
or whether their origin goes back to a period before Tibeto-Chinuse and 
Tibeto-Ultraindian had become formations distinet from cach other, they 
appear, in their present condition, to be decaying prefixual languayes like 

e Tibeto-Dltraindian. The Mon-Kambojan branch in particular may 
be considered as representing the latter formation in its pre-Ecythic or 

epositional stage. This hranch is more closely connected with the Ti- 
betieHinandian lnnzuagzes than the Anam and Lau, which partake more 
of the Chinese character. 

The detinitives conatitute one of the chief peculiarities of the Hima- 
laie formation at thatstage in which it spread into Asonesin, fur they 
are not only fond ss concerted prefixes in nearly every Asonesian voua- 
balary, but are used acperitely as detinitives in some of the must archaie, 
Te, ts, ba, gi; ia, ra, sep ima, Oa, pa, vn 7 ae, at, he, ys a, vy te. areal 
found in the insnler linwaaes. fy ra, da, anil me de. have, in most 
giacs, been directly derived from the Malavasy, hut fe, ta, dn ennuot 
have been horrewed as a separate detinitive trom that fermation, and it 
js evidently referable to Ultraindia. 16 iy atill current bere a5 & separyte 
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definitive in Kasin, in which it is used as extensively as the correspond- 
5 ea: in Polynesia. 

asia has ta both asa and aga separate definitive*. Aa-, 
kha- sometimea ta- is also current in Mon. Ke and ti are found 
in Kambojan, the latter form sometimes passing into the eibilant si, ché. + 
In Kambojan ke, pi-ke is also the 3d pronoun. In Lau some voenbles 
retain the guttural pref. generally conecreted with the root, A-, kA- 
The Mon initial aspirate probably corresponds to the sibilant prefix of 
Kambojan. In Kasia it occurs both in the pura consonantal or initial 
form s, correaponding with the Mon &, and in the vocalisad and ampli- 
fied nasal forms st, ahi, skin. The aspirate Ai, Atn is also found. The 
sibilant and aspirate form of the guttural and dentel characterised 
group of dialects in the western extremity of the Asam band and 

@ adjacent Manipuri basin (Mikir, Kasia, A-rung, Singpho &c.). 
This forin of the particle in all its varieties is common in the Malayo- 
Polynesian languages asa definitive, a demonstrative and a prefix. The 
labial definitive and prefix is also a current Mon-Kambojan particle. 
Mon has pa-, Kambojan pa-, po-, p-, and Kasia w (masculine) identified 
with pa de. through the Garo uv (genetic), Naga pa, po, pu, Miri bu, Dhi- 
ronl Guro we, Newar wo, Beau Karen await &e. isd pron., def. pref.) Lau 
has o few concreted remnants of the labial predix. t 

Seo. 3, Nomeras. 

The first Himalaic tribes of the Ganges appear to have brought with 
them the Chino-Tibetan system in one of its older forms. The same in- 
termixture of names took placein it as in the pronominal system. The 
first four wumerals of the native population were adopted. They were 
doubtless current for some time aig with the Himalaic names, but 
the latter were ultimately disused, ee retained in higher num- 
bers. Five appears to have remained Himalaic. Above it the lower 
numbers of bath systems were repeated. In the Kambojan Bi mg 6, 
7, Sand 9 the Vindyan lower numbers ore still current. on, Anan 
and Ka have also a Vindyan name in7. The Anam 10 is the Vindyan 1. 
All the sister dialects have forms of the Himalaic unit in 10. But Kasia 
and several other Gangetic and Ultraindian pei, Haat aa a Dravirian unit 
in 10, or for 10 or 1 in higher numbers. Lau, Kambojan and Ka have it 
for 1000. The form is uot the Vindyan 1 of Anam, but the South Dravi- 
rian 1 in its archaic labial form and with the liquid postiix, the same form 
being aleo found inthe Vindyan and Mon-Anam4 (i. e. 1 for 3, 1), With 
these exceptions the Mon-Anain numbers above 4 are Himalaic, When 
the mixed ayatem was carried from the Gangetic basin eastward, the Vin- 
dyan names alone appear to have been used for 1,2, 3 and 4 in all the 


* Bhotian g-, #-, Horpa #-, Gyarung fe-, ta- de. Thochu i-, 
eha-, g-, i+. Abor, Maniparie gr., Mishmi, Mikir, Dhimal, Bodo, Naga, 
Jili, Yume er. including Karen, &c. 

+ The sihilantis Bhotian s-, ¢-, &-, Horpas-, Angami Naga, Mani- 
puri ch, Mikir, Masia, Singpho. 

T. ia Bhotian d-, Gyarungy ta-, f-, da- dw, Abor, Naga, Thochu 
da-, Manipuri, Tenwsn ov. Jili &e. ' 

t The Inbial ia Bhotion (iret, anil postf.j, Manyak, Abor, Mishmi, 
Mikir, Bodo, (iuto, Suga, Mauipari, Yuna, Burman (ina few words 
pref.) é&v, 
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dialects; for no others are now found in Mon, the Kambojan dialects or 
‘Anam. The Himalaic 5 must also have been exclusively used, aa it is 
found in all. The dialectic variation in the Himalaic names both for 5 
and for higher numbers is mach greater than in the lower or purely Vin- 
dyan series. ‘This is partly explained by the roots having undergone 

oes similar to those that have taken place in the purer Himalaic 
tongues. Some of the forma have been acquired from them. But it is clear 
also that the numbers above were compound when the mixed system 
was carried into Ultraindia, and that this was one cause of the variations. 

The Dravirian forms found in the Mon-Anam tongues are not all re~ 
ferable to a single Vindyan dialect. They are chiefly Kol, but some are 
pimilar to: Yerukala, Savara and even to South Dravirian forms, The 
miscellaneous Dravirian words in the Mon-Anam vocabularies have a 
similar range of affinities, the result of a se d intercourse, at an an- 
aa period, with the Dravirian tribes of the } indyas or of the Gangetic 

ey. 

The history of the Himalaic names in Mon-Anam dialects has already 
been considered. Mo example ofthe Himalaic 2 is preserved in them.. 
The various formeof the unit are all secondary. The system to which 
they belonged! must have been similar to the predominant Sifan-Gangetic 
one in its older phase. ‘Fhe principal form was tam, dam, dap &e, passing 
into cham, sam; ram, lam, nam,—the final changing to ng, n, |, r in 
later forms. Comp. tam & Anam, Ka, dam 100 Ka, dap 10 Kambojan, 
ram § Kambojan, nam § Anam, ram 100 Anam, lom 100° Mon, roa, roi 100: 
Kambojan, Lau, rai 10 Chong, mang, ling 1 Lau, cham san 8 Mon, san 5 
Mon, ha 5 Lan, chang 5 Ka. 

The Mon-Anam group has some distinctive names. Five is the unit (for 
3) and not the dual as in nearly all the other Chino-Himalaic languages. 
Bight retains the older —m form in Anam, Ka and Mon, while the south- 
ern Tibeto-Burman dialects, with the exception of Chepang and Tengsa, 
have later forms, Nine has the unit in the current secondary form, 
and not in the concreted primary form of all the other Chino-Himalaic 

stems. Siz has a form more allied tothe common Chino-Himalaic & 

to the Mon-Anam unit of other higher numbers. While the latter 
lins the a of Chinese and Gyarung, 6 the w oro of the common 6. 
The final —ng of Chong and Mon may be elder than the common —k. 
But it is not clear that in 6 the unit had acquired a form distinct from 
that in 5, 8, 10,100 &c., and allied to the Chinese, when the system first 
entered the basin of the Ganges; or that the older -m, —p form had 
changed to that in -ng or —k, before the Mon-Anam mother tongue left 
the Chino-Tibetan circle. 

Nearly all the Himalaic forma are similar to those of dialects atill In- 
ented in or near eastern Bengal, in what may be termed the Barak pro- 
vince, as the basin of the Surmaand Barak must have been the middle 
pombe of the northern Yuma and Manipuric dialects on the one side and 

e ancient Bodo, Garo, Mikir, Kasia &c. on the other, and the valley, with 
its rivers, the great ethnic highway between the eastern highlands and 
Lower Bengal with its band of Vindyan tribes on the opposite margin. 
Similar forms with strong indications of Mon-Anam and Dravirian in- 
fluence, are retained by distant dialects whose general character proves- 
them to have originally come from the Barak ince, e. g. Mijhu and 
Singpho. The st western seat of the n-Anam and Kambojan 
tribes appears, from the evidence of the numerals, to have been in this 
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province. This will appear clearly on examining the forms of each numeral. 
The Mon-Anam system not only inits Drayirian but in its Himalaic 
element, has retained a distinctive character in all the dialecta, notwith- 
standing the presence in Ultraindia of numerous and advancing tribes 
speaking tongues of the purer Himalaic form. The civilised Mon, Kam- 
jan and Anam peoples muet have been closely connected in the Gangetic 
valley andin their subsequent Ultraindian movement; and they must 
have retained a high degree of independence in later ages, when the 
Tibeto-Burman tribes apread up the northern side of the Sanpes and over 
the greater portion of western Ultraindia. But sections of these peoples, 
or sister tribes less civilised or less powerful, may have been assimila 
‘by the prevailing Tibetan hordes. Although the mixed system is essen- 
tially the same throughout,* there are some dialectic difterences ; and these 
are sufficient to show that the Mon tribe had moved eastward into the 
lower basin ef the Me-kong before the influence of Anam was felt there. 
The Chong, Ka and Kambojan‘] and ?are Mon, and not Anam, in form. 
Kambojan and Ka have an amplified form of 4 similar to the Ni- 
. «obari, which mutt have been derived froma form once prevalentin Mon, 
or some portion of the ancient Mon territory. Ka‘has the Mon 4. Chong 
and Ka‘have the Mon 6. The later infuence-of Anam is seen in the Kam- 
bojan and Chong 4, the Ka 7, and the Kambojan 1fil ma-t. ‘The ear- 
ly or Barak connection between Mon and Anam themselves, in special 
dence both of the Vindyan and Himalaic names, is seen in the Anam 10 
oe has a Mon form ef 1, inthe Anam 4 and 6, and in the. Anam and 
a 9. 


T proceed to examine each numeral separately. : 

One ‘has nearly the same form with some of the Kels on one side of 
eu, aswith the Besisi of Malacca and the Kambojans on the other. 
The original Dravirian fall forms were mo-ia and mo-ia-d, The later 
contracted forms, mo-i, m-ia-d, appear to have been carried to the Ira- 
wadi, Mon still preserves the former in itsmu-¢ and in the amplified 
ammua-?, muo-i, § derivation of the eastern names from the Irawadi 
dialect is shown by the proper Dravirian form of Mon being preserved in 
the Kambojan group mo-e, and the dialectic amplified form in the Anam 
10 muo-i, The Anam mo-f appears to be a contraction of an Irawadi 
form that teok the dental Dravirian postfix, A similar form is preserved 
in the Kambojan 11, ma-¢. These forms do not appear to be referable to 
the Kol m-ia-el even in its lost full form mo-fa-d, but to a Gangetic form 
which had the dental in place of the vocalic poss. postf., aa in the South 
Dravirian vo-dda 1, pawda, pa-tta, ba-dl &c. 10. The Binua mu-t is refer- 
able to the Mon muse. The Kasia we-i may be a distinct Gangetic form. 
Some of the older Tibetan tongues of the Irawadi—Yuma-Manipu- 
ri &c.—have received the labial unit drom the ancient Dravirian system of 





* Tt is so much go that it is quite clear it is referable to one locality 
avhere it was common to all the Mon-Anam tribes. Few of the dislects have 
any archaic peculiarities. For 7 Mon has a Drav. form of 2 not found 
in the others, while Chong thas an ancient Himalaic 2 in a Barak form. 
‘The forms of the Himalaic unit in 5,7, 6,9 and 10 are all referable te 
one type, although several of the variations are older than eastern dis 
persion of the family. 
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the basin,—mu Khyeng, po Angami Naga, &-mo Mijhu, a-ma Manipuri, 
#i-Tn oe &e, &e. (See p. 187). 

Two. The orivinal form of tve, ba.r, ia, in like manner, foundin both 
directions, Kol, Kasia—without the initial ; Binua; Ka, Chonz of Kam- 
boja. The Mon ba, Simang be, Mon-Anaom ha.i (= ba.i), are evidently 
contractions. 

That the Mon had the full form is rendered probable by the Binun mar, 
Kasia ar. The Anom ha.i is an apis variation of ba.i preserved in 7 (2 
for 5,2). Mon preserves a totally distinct form in ite Ae-bo.k 7, and a 
similar a form is found in the Kiranti bho.e-ya. The orizinal of bok, bhae 
({ = bo-k, bha-q) ia a Vindyan form preserved in Bavara ba-gu 2, bo-ho-de 
20, and in the Yerukala vo-gn 7 (2 for5,2). Tho forms saow thet the labial 
is the root in 2 a3 in 1, and that in ba.r the root takes the enminon liquid 
def. or postfix, The true analyaia of the primary form ia therefore ba-ru, 
ba-ri &e. (Seep. 150), How far the similar Seytho-African labio-liquid 
and liquid forms are involved in thia correction cannot be discussed here. 

Three ia found in its full form in Mon, pu-i, pa-i, Kambojan ba-i and 
Simang wu-i-p, and in acontracted or modified form in the other lan- 
guages. All the eastern forms are referable to Mon, which hes the ori- 

i a Dravirian form po-i (8. Dray. mu) inverted in Kol to op. The Brao- 
ni muo-i-¢ has a form similar to the Mon-Anam muo-i (1,10}.* The 
original Vindyan forms must have been bar—mu-ia or ba—mu-fa, bar— 
u-ia, bar-up-ie &e, The Simang wu-i-p 3, pu-i-t G, resemble those Kol, 
hui and South Dravirian forma that have two posttixes. The Binua 
am-p-e-t, am-pi-i, appears to be u Mon form modified to aceord with am- 
pat 4 (Malay). 

Four hos the same form from Gowilin the heart of India (Gond) to 
Kamboja and Tonking (Chong, Anom). The Savara von of vou-jy is 
still closer to the Ultraindian forms (pon Mon, Chong, bon Auatwn) than 
the Kol and Gond forms presen known, Comp, pon Mon, Chong, 
bon Anam. In sec. 11, [ considered this numeral, opunia, pania ke, 
aa “probably a veriation of the labio-liguid 2", that ia, as 2 dual. This 
explanation appenred preferable to the analysis op-un &e, 3,1, i.e, the 
Vindyan 3 op, followed by the 8. Dray. 1. The Savara form removes 
the objection to that analysia, by showing that the 3, Dravirian liquid 
1 on, un, is nota distinet rout from the labial, but merely a contraction 
of it, Tuluva on-ji 1, is evidently the same word as the Savara 
von-ji 4. Yerukala has von-dw1, the full form of the Kurnatuka on-dw, 
The newly published Nilgiri vocabularies have also von-du Badaga, 
Trula. The Finavon 4 is therefore 1, for 3,1. The Kol prefixual u 
remaing unaccounted for. The true analysis ia probably op-pun, i. e& op 
3 (op-ia), and pun 1. The Kambojan puan, buan, boan, 18 an amplifed 
form similar to the Mon, Anam and Brahui muo-9 1. Tt was probably 
an ancient Mon form, a3 it is preserved in Nicobar, fuan. The Mijhu 
kam-bum must have been brought from the Barak province. 

Five. Tho Vindyan mo-na, mu-na is not found in any of the Ultrain- 
dian vocabularies. I may notice here that the Savara mo-lla-y: confirms 
the analysia given of mu-na and of an archaic Toda form (chap. v., 


* The Yerukala mume = mu-me confirms the correctness of my 
dnolysia of the 8. Dravirian forma, as it shows the root mu with a differ 
it postlix, 


al 
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p. 166, 172) as 3, 2. ; 

The Mon and Kasia san, aun ia found in Ka chang, and it is ulso pre- 
served in an aspirate form in the Lau system ha. This ia the Chino-Tibe- 
tan 3 without 2,—the prevalent Chinese and Tibeto-Ultruindian 5 bein fia] 
without the 3, When the Mon-Anam or the parent East Himalaic system 
waa detached from the Chinese the full term—3, 2—must have been cur- 
rent in the latter. The Mon, Kasia, Ka and Lau a preserves the current 
Chinese and Gyarung form sam, as in Miyjhu, Dephla, Bodo, Garo, Naga 
Changlo, ond Lepcha. Sunwur, like some of the Chinese dialects and 
Mon-Anam, nasalises the m,—song, and the other Nipal dialects nagalise. 
the otorm. The Kambojan and Chong ram, Anam nam, iso variation of 
tam, dam, sam, sam &c. 3, found in the Namaang van-ram, Tublung lem 
aud assucinted with the Sifan-Gangetic liquid unit, hia form Was pro- 
bably therefore carried by Anam into the e-kong basin. (See p, 131). 

Examples of the full compound 3, 2 are preserved in that western Ti- 
beto-Burman group with which the Mon—Anam dialects are so intimate- 
ly connected—the Barak. Bong—ju rai-nga, Kuki va-nga, ru-nga. Mi- 
jou, a wanderer from the same eruup, bua lei; ond the reneral currency 
of the full term in the early Abor-¥ uma dialects is further attested by 
Takpa and Abor (p. 133 }. 

It is noticeable that while the Dravirian labial 5 is not found in Mon— 
Anam, it occurs in Deoria Clutia du-gu-mu.a ( Drav, mu-na, ino-i d&e,), 
Chopang and Milehanang ma, a form corresponding with the Manipori 
and Singpo ma of 1, while the proper a, u, form ia preserved in the 1 of 
Mijhu, Angami and Khyeng ( mo, po, ma). The ancient Burak dialects 

tubabls had it in 5 before it was superseded by the Tibetan compound, 
Sica Chutia belonying to the Burak circle, 

Above § there is ican connection among the Mon-Anam terms, Kam- 
bojan alone adheres to quinary names in 6,7, 8 and 9, but using the Hi- 
iwulaic 5. 

Si lias the Chino-Tibetan name in all the other dislacta, Seven is 
quinary in all. Eight and Wine uppear to be denary throughont. 

In the Chinese system 6 appeara to have been primarily quinary, and 
Tibetan has the Chinese voeable, In Chinese and a few Himalaic dialects 
7 iad, 1, but in the other Himalnie dislects it ia quinary. ‘The Chino- 
Himulsic 8 and 9 are denary, In the Dravirian system 6 and 7 are 
quinury, 8 and 10 denary.* 





eee 

* Inch. v. sec. 11 [ remarked that there appeared to have also been 
aquinary 8 The additionul forms Higa in the recently published Nil. 
giriand Vindyan vocabularies in Mr. Hodgson’s series (J. A. 8, B: 
1856 p. 31), satisfy me that my earlier opinion (in the App.) that all the 
names are denary, was correct. The peculiar form of the labial root in 
the Gond 8 and its identity with some forms for 3 seemed to show that 
‘the term was 5, 3,—the first element also resemblin the rootin 5. The 
Telugu form of the labial mi-cti I considered ag representing lin 9 t-om- 
mi-di. ‘The Chentsu tota 9 (to-fa) shows that to is a Tistinct archaic 
root for 1, analogous ta the Brahui sibilant. The Telugu 9 ia therefore 
to-mmi-di, 1,10, mi-di being a form of the labial 1 used here for 10, 
In the Telugu 8 e-ni-mi-ds (210) it ia alzo 10. The Gond anamur & 
must be a-na—m u-r, anda dialectic variation of the common e 2, (a being 
normally §). The Tuluya e-a-me hag the same form of the postilx and g 
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It would appear that the Mon-Anam family possessed ® more com- 
plete quinary system than the adjacent continental formations, It 
alone has a quinary 8 in Kambojan; and from that dialect having a qui- 
nary 9, itia probable that the others had also a full quinary series at one 
time. 

A similar quinary system ia found in Asonesia, where it appears to be 
intermediate between the binary Australian and the denary Malagasy; 
but the investigation of its history belongs to a later chapter. 

Siz is p-ram mos in Ka-mer, 5,1. Inthe other Mon-Anam dialects 
it ia the Tibeto-Burman Chinese name. 

formerly considered it as Tibeto-Burman in the Vindyan Srse alaa, 
the formes being — identieal with Tibeto-Burman ones. But in the 
Table of Chino-Himalate and Dravirian Numerals appended to Sec, 7 of 
Div. 1, L have analysed it as a Dravirian compound in the Vindyan 
group, for the reasons given at p. 147, although with much hesitation. 
If Himalaic, the Kol form ¢u-ru, tu-r and the Savara d-ru of ku-d-ra.do not 

ially resemble any of the Mon-Anam forms. They have the eupho- 
nic form found in the Yuma-Manipuric group chu-ru Shinda, shw-ra 
Angami, tio-rok Mikir, o-ruk Kyau, so-uk Khyeng. The Mon-Anam 
have a close glosearial connection with the older Yuma-Manipuric, The 
Gond sa-rong resembles a Mon-Anam form. Chong ka-dong, Mon ka- 
rong. The full form in -ng may be older than the common Ohino-Hi- 
malaie formin -k. A nical form of the unit oceura in the Lau and 
Mrul. The Savara ku of ku-d.ru resembles the primary guttural unit 
of the oldest Himalaic series, similar forma being preserved on the op- 
posite side of the Gangetic valley—khu Newar, khung Changlo &e. 
The Anam sau is probably the older form of the Mon and Ka rac. Tt 


similar one occurs in the Uraone-no of e-no-dan, The Karnataka e-n-tu, 
ve-n-ti, 8, hag aremnantofit. The Gadaba ye-ni—mi-di 8, to-mmi-de 
?, are Telugu. In the new Nilgiri vocabularies, Toda has e- 2, e-1£8, Kota 
ye-de 2, ye-tte 8, Badaga ye-ra-dv 2, ye-ttu 8. These forms and the 
common Dravirian forms for 7 and § in which archaic forms of 2 are pro- 
bably preserved, lead us to the inference that in 2 e, ye, 4, is @ pri 
root, or a remnant of it, and r, n, # second archaic element or postfix, 

ve era-du as a typical form in the table in see. 11 (J. Ind. Areh. vol 
p. 163}, but the correet analysis now appears to be e-ra—du or e-ra-du, in 
which dw is a secondary poas, postfix like the dentalin the Telugu vo-ha-te 
1, Tamil ba-ku-du 10, Kol m-ta-d 1, Brahui mu-si-t 3 &e. Atames like 
ra-nu, ta-du, euphonically ra-ndu, have thrown off the primary initial 
element, and preserve only the two postilxual ones; butit ia probable that 
when the secondary postfix waa assumed, the first had become eoncre 
with the root. ‘The antiquity of the liquid element in 2 ia attested by 
the cognate Kol and Australian systems, and also by those of the other 
Aso-African formations, As T remarked in sec. 11, the initial element 
e, i, is probably a contraction, Dravirian having a propensity to throw off 
the consonant of the first syllable or root. From the analogy of a, o, 1 
from Ba vo, pa-n, vo-n.&e., and the presence of the initial labial in the 
8 of Kol, Dravirian and other archaic Aso-Atrican systems, it ia probable 
that the original full form of the Dravirian e-ra, i-ra &c. 2, waa pe-ra, 
bi-ra &e., and that thia form of 2 was identical with the labial 1 as im 
Kol and Australian. Kombojan, and Simang have a similar slender 2, 


pi-r, be, 
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hos the form of the unit found in the Easia 4 (3) 1) sau; in Sofa 
southern Barak or North Yuma dialect, thao Shendu; and in 10 of Mor 
tsau and of Kumihau. This form is referable toa broad archaic type of 
the unit, of which Burman preserves: an'example in its 6 rauk, yauk, youk 

fron sauk }and Mru another inloung 1. The final ng the Mon 

-rang and Chong Fa-dong must be a remnant of the full form of sou, 
rau, entra TMg, Young &e.; comp: the Yuma thong ( Khyeng ), thung 
€ Toung-thu}, Burmansung, thong. A typical Chino- alaic kaum, 
saum, of which an example is still extant in the Mro gaum-( for 10 in 30), 
eonnecta all the current forms, including the Chinese and Kumi kau 9, as 
So the aand the u,o forma (¢. g. sam, sum, lam, lum) are deducible 

mi it. 

Sever is quinary, ein Sifan-Gangetic and Dravirian, the word for 5 
being omitted save in Ka-mer,whiclr has p-ram pil (pil 2). The words 
im the other dialects are also Dravirian. on has the guttural form of 2, 
Ra-bo-k, asin Yerukala vo-gu7. Its Gangetic currency is‘also indicated: 
by the Kiranti bha-g-ya which hes the Savaraform of 2 ba-gu. Ananr 
has bai (=hai 2), Ka pah. 

The Chong fa-nul is peculiar, It agrees with the Mijhu nun and 
Bhotian dun, and if it belong to the unit series it must be considered as 
a Chino-Bhotian form (1 for 6, th The Lau nung | is of the same type. 
The Chong form must follow the history of the Mijhu, which I referred 
in I, Sec. 7, to the Bhotian, But I now think that the general position 
of the Mijhu system is against this identification. Mijhu is a remarks- 
bly archaic and sequestered dialect of Tibeto-Burman, preserving stron 
marks of former contact with the Mon-Anam family. Its 1 4-mo an 
4ham-bum, bum, (Kumi pum in 20), are Mon-Anam. Its 10 has the 
primary guttural form kyep. Its 5 has the unit (3) a3 in Mon-Anam— 
not the dual as the Chino-Tibetan—and its form is Yuamaand Mon-Anam 
(Kasia 3). Its 6 as well asits 3 has the form of 4 used in the Mon- 
Anam 8. Its general character is Yuma-Gangetic of the Barak circle ; 
and its Mon-Anam affinities were probably acquired when it was associ- 
ated with that family in the Barak province. It probably preceded 
Singpho in the movement to the eastward, as Singpho is somewhat leas 
archaic and less Mon-Anam. Along with the ancient forms of the unit 
series it has an archaic 2 in 8, nguu, and a slender form in 2, ning. As 
many forms of 2 have n for fig, and as 7 is 2 ( for 6, 2) in all the archaic 
and associated Sifun-Ultraindian dialects, nun 7 is probably a varia- 
tion of ngun 2, That a similar form was the normal one in the Barak 
circle appears from the 7 of Kasia Ai-nian, Garo si-ning, 5 of Nancowry 
tha-nin, Lepcha ngon, and 3 of Mijhu 4a-ning, Garo gi-ning, Sak nein, 
(Chinese liang). The Lepeha ngon and Mijhu ngun, nun appear to be 
older than the more common ngok, ngak and closer to the primary 

e whence both the Chinese modern ngo and liang were evolved 
fae p 121). Ngong was not discriminated as an enrliar form than 
ngok in Sec. 7 of Div. 1., but its high Sue is supported by the 
order of the unit series, in which forms in -m and -ng take precedence 
of those in -k, -t, -5 &e. 

The Vindyan forms are all Dravirian, The Kol are South Dravirinn ; 
hut Yerukala, as we have seen, has a N. E. form vo-gu, as well as a Dra- 
virian ye-gu (Gond ye-nv, Southern e-lu, e-dn “ae and Yerukala has a 
distinct yooable gul-j:, the same that is used os the Kol, Savara and Gund 
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10 (gul, gel, gal &.). The full form may have been 6, 1 (Chino-Hima- 
laic) or 3, 10, 

Eight. Ka-mer alone retains a pure Vindyan form p-ram ba-i (5, 3). 
The others may be either quinary or denary, as they have a Chino-Hima- 
lnic unit, The quinary form of the Ka-mer name, and the agreement 
between the Mon and Anam 8 and the Chino-Himalaic 3, formerly led 
me to regard all the Mon-Anam names as quinary. But it results from 
sec. i. that all the Himalaic names are denary, and that Monand Anam 
serve the older secondary form of the unit while nearly all the Tibeto- 
Burman dialects have later forms. This form of the unit was common to Mon- 
Anam and the principal Tibetan gronp ot the south. Don Aa-cham, 
Anam, Ka, tam. Chong has the Tibetan /a-ti, the unit representing 10 
etal te 1, Lepeha ia-ti 10), agin Manyak siofsi-biand Sak thin, The 

on and Anam form is the same os the 3 of Mikir /a-tham, Naga a-sam, 
Siamese and Chinese sam, Gyarung ke-sam, Mijhu fa-cham, in 6 ha- 
tham. 

Older forma are preserved in Mikir kep and Tengsa sep, while the 
associated forms sat, tha &c. are referable to the broad type of Mon- 
Anam (See p. 156). 

The Kol names ore Dravirian. Yerukala, besides the 5. Drav. ye-gu 
(e-fu, e-ntu &e. Southern), hos va-tfu the 8. Drav. 10. Savara may have 
been derived from a Mon-Anom dialect (Anam tum), but it is more 
probably Dray. 

Nine, Ka-mer haa the ancient quinary name p—ram buan. The others 
are denary, but distinguished from the common Chine-Himalaic denary 
9 by having secondary forma of 10, The Chong sar, Anam and Ka chin, 
chim, with the absence of similar forms in the Gangeto-Burman dialects, 
show thatthese are native modifications of sam, san (comp. sun in the Mon 
Sand 5). The Mon chit, sei, with the Ka chit of:10, are later forms similar 
to the East Gangetic 8, but uo doubt referable to the native chim, through 
ching, chik. 

Ten. Amam hos the Drovirian unit mno-i. The other dialects have 
Chino-Himalaic forma of the unit agin the common Chino-Himalaic 10. 
Kasia haa shi pon, a combination of the Chinese and Vindyan 1. Hiran- 
tialso hoa thi bone. Muthun, Joboka, Mulung and Tablung have ban, 
pan, Manipuri mi-pal, Kumi pom in 20 (a-pum-re). The Mon 10 choh, 
tanu, is Yuma, The Ka chit ia identien] with the form of 10 preserved 
inthe Mon 9 and is alao Yuma-Gongetic. An analogous form ia found 
in the Chong 20 bar-se (2,20). The Chong ri is a voealic form of 
the Sifan-Gangetir and Mon-Anoin sam, rom é&e., similar to the Yuma- 
Gangetic or Barak lai, rai, preserved in the Phiy Karen 1, Kasia 3 and 
9, Bonju and Mijhn 5 (4,2) &e. Tt was probably acquired like nul 7 
from a Tibetan dialect of the Barak group. ‘lhe liquid 10 ia common in 
East Gangetic dialects in 10, 20, 1M (Ree pp. 191 to 134). The Ka-mer 
dap is an arehaie form similar to the Anam tam of B. 

In 14) similar forms of the unit ave preserve. Mon k-lom, Ae-lin, 
Anam éram, Kadam, Kambojan roa, roe, Lau roi. The full Mon form 
oveurs with the labial pref. in Taying ma-lum., 

1000 ja the Dravirian unit in the form found in_ 4 of the Mon-Anam 
dinlenta, 11 of Kasia, Kambojan aa-pun, jain, Chong ban, Lan pan. 
Mon aud Anom lave a different name ugun Au, ngin Mon. A Tan 
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dialect lias line, corresponding with leng 1. Itis probab 
nein, are also forma of the liquid 1. Z : oe 

The Lau system ischiefly Chinese in the later southern forms. Tha namea 
have doubtless the some recent origin a3 the other modern Chinese words 
of the vocabulary. ‘The position of Lau in the north of the Irawadi basin 
in Laws, and in Yun-nan when the Chinese advancedinto the last, accounts 
fur the predominance of the modern South Chinese in dients in its 
numerals. One, two, and five appear to be remnants of the native aya- 
tem ; 1 nung, ling is Sifan-Gangeticand Mon-Auam; 5 ha =sa) ia Mon- 
Anum ; 2, song, sang, is peculiar.* For 100 « native and Mon-Anaom 
unit is current in Siamese and Lag, roi, hoi, while the northern diolects 
Khamti and Ahom, have the Chinese name pak. ‘The late Chinese aye~ 
ee the Lau has made hardly any progress beyond the tribes of that 

amily. 
Sec, 4. Miscnctaxrous Wonos. 

We have seen that the distinctive non-Vindhyan pronouns, definitives 
and numerals of East Himalaic, ao far as they con be determined, were 
peculiar forms of the current Tibeto-Burmin, that similar forms are 
prevalent in several of the Southern dialects which are now Tibetan im 
wranimar and toa large extent in gloasury, and that remnants of these 
forms are also preserved in some of the Sifan dialevta—Horpa, Thochu 
Manyuk. The let pronoun had a ttural form aa in Thochu; the 2d 
waa probably not the current Sifan-Gangetie form of the nasal, nang 
éc. but a brvad form asin Manyak, Abor and Angami ({ no}, Anum pre- 
serving ong and Ka-mer ua; the defiuitivea were tue labial aud guttural, 
the latter passing into the dental and sibilant, and ull being used aa pre- 
fixes. In the numeral system the unil in 1 and in hirher numbers ful, 
iu general, a liquid form aa in Horpa ; aud the same form is largely cur- 
rent ia the Yuma dialects. ‘There is no remnant of the dualin any Mon- 
‘Anam dialect, but it may be presumed that it was the archaic bread form 
(ugak, ngok, ngong, nga &c.) presery ed in several of the coguate Tibetan 
yocubularics, and not the later hoto-Gyarung form, ngis, ni &c., now the 
most prevalent in the South. ‘The general glossary lias the same cha- 
racter and affinities. 

The roots are, in general, the same a4 the Weat Himalaic, but many of 
the forms are broader and more archaic than thoze chiefly current in the 
dialects of that branch, ‘The applications ulso are often different. 

‘There ia a very small proportion of Dravirian vocables. | ; 

The agreement with the Southern Tibeto-Burman dialects ia much 

veater than with the existing Tibetan. A large number of the forms of 

on-Anam and many of ita non-Tibetan ap ilications of the common 
roots, are fuund in Ultraindian and Gangetic diwlects of the Tibetan type. 
‘Phe close connection with these vocabularies anterior to the large influx 
of Sifan ond Bhotian forma now found in them, indicatea a2 common o 
Himaluic basis, All the Southern Tibetoid dialects have a certaim pro- 

rtion of thia non-Tibetan ingredient. In some it ia very large and in 
othera very small. The Dravirian element ia also present in most of them. 
The remnants of the ancient mixed glossary vary greatly and cannot be 








* In addition to the analogies formerly Yaron out, comp. the ar- 
chaic repetition of the unit in 2 of Changlo ngik ching and Mijhun—khong, 
or o-Ehong. 
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ascribed to the influence of a single dominant diolect. They are so 
numerous,—so universally present from Milchanang toSingplio nud from 
Takpa to Burman,—and, in many cases, su peculiar in form or applica- 
tion, —that it is evident the Sifan and Bhotian glossaries were preceded over 
all the southern Himalaic province by a large and long established family 
of dislecta having a common archaic bnsts, but, under the influence of 
the foreign Dravirian element and of time and “i aw differentiated 
much more than the present northern family. The uidoamental mnity of 
the mixed glossarial type ia, at the same time, s0 distinctly marked, that 
it must be referred to the contact of o single northern fumily with a 
single branch of Dravirian at one epoch. That fumily, so well distin- 
ane from Tibetan by the mass of ita Chino-Timalaic vocables and so 
clearly indebted for ita oldest southern equisitions to ove Dravirian 
ae must hare possessed a single grammaticnl form, and itis to be 
found in those dialects that have been least influanced by the later intru- 
xive Sifan and Bhotian, If the Mon-Anam forms and applications of the 
Himalaic roots were once universal in the southern province, the Mon- 
‘Anam grammatical type must have been equally universal, In general, 
therefore, we see in the Mon-Anam ingredient of any given south 
Tibetoid dinlect, as Milchanang or Koren, not a derivative from a diffusive 
or influentin]! Mon-Anatm languoge like Mon or Lau, bot the remnant of 
the ancient Mon-Anam dialect of a district in which a Sifon tribe after- 
wards settled, transmuting the current tongue by the ordinary pro- 
cess, a8 the Sifan dinlects of the sub-Himalayas have leen partially trana- 
muted by the presence of the Bhotian colonists. Whether the existing 
language is to be considered oa the intrusive woditied by the older, or aa 
the’ latter modified by the former, depends, in general, on the relative 

ortiona of the two ingredients; but these are sometimes auch as to 
render it hardly possible, and certainly of little or no importance, bo de- 
termina the point. In most cases the grammatical form identifies the 
language that has retained or acquired predominance, With the exeep- 
tion the Mon, Kambojan, Anam, Lau ond Pa-loong, the southern 
Himalaic dialects, ave, in general, to be considered as Tibetun modified 
glossarially by Mou-Anam and Vindhyan. It is quite possible that many 
er the mixed dislecta were atone period Mon-Anam in grammar, that ia 
to say, that the mized glossary waa clietly formed before the Tibetan 
influence eas over the native. But, in every case, the tinal assimi- 
Intion of form must hove resulted from the presence and supremacy of 
the Tibetan type. Thus if Kasia was at one time Mon-Anam in form, 
the tribe speaking it must have drawn a constantly increasing ‘Tibetan 
element from the surrounding and intermixed ibetoid dialeets. The 
final tranaformation may have first taken place ina single frontier village 
which had constant intercourse with an influential tribe whose dialect 
hod the ‘Tibeton form; but the process was a spread of Tibetan rather 
then a modification of Mon-Anam. Qf the two dushions of speech in 
which the village intercourse waacarried on, the Tibetan, from some cause, 
came to be most used, and the native was eventually disused. On the 
other hand, the vocnbulary must be considered oa Mon-Anam modified by 
Tibetan, for not only a large portion of the general glossary, but aome of 
the pronouns and numerals, remain Mon-Anam. Dialects so very hybrid 
can only be produced on the marches of two families. It either af the two 
aivances, itextends the puretype. tis only when the village in which 
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a hybrid border type is prevalent, acquires power, that tlia type con be 
preserved or extended. . 
The special affinities of the Mon-Anam languages with the Barak circle 
of dialects are very numerous and close, and render it certain that, imme- 
diately before the dispersion of the Mon-Annm tribes to the eastward and 
southward, they occupied this province and ita outskirts contemporaneous- 
iy with tribes thutare now mainly Tibeto-Burman. All the Mon-Anam Jan- 
guages have a proportion of the distinctive formsof this branch, indicative 
of a common descent or close intercourse. The agreement in fundamental 
truits proves that the glossarial agreement is attributable to both of these 
vausea. Dut the difference in forma and applications is also very consi- 
derable, and the dialects must have been formed at a very remote period. 
A lance at almost any of the columns in the subjoined tables will 
slow that, in general, the Mon-Anam languages differ in the names ap- 
plied even to the most common objects, as much as languages of two branch- 
ea of the lnde-European tamily, ¢. ¢., a8 much as English does from French 
in the nowes for shy, day, Light, moon, water, stoue, dog, hoy, house. But 
it will be found that most of the names are, nevertheless, different applica- 
tiona of the eommon Himalaic roots. Thus for aix Anam has 
two rocta Khi and Lei (=soi),* while the other vocabularies have 
strongly marked varieties of a liquid root lom, b-loei, k-ya ( for k-ra); for 
shy Anum and the Kambojan group have varieties of the same liquid 
root t-roi, #-rem, p-lewr, lua, while Kambojan hus alao mik and Mon und 
Lau have labial nawmeacfa distinet form; for fire Anam and Kambojan 
linve the liquid lua, lung, leu, Mon the labial mot, met, and Lau the lubial 
fui; for dug Awam las cho, Kambojan ehi-ke, Mon -laand Lau ma, 


Thave often bad occasion to remark on the mode in which primitive 
votubularies becume differentiated. In examiniog the Himalaic names for 
the domestic animals the frequent agreement among namea of different 
animals and variance in the names of the same animal, furnished a very 
atrikin illustration of the process. We found that the Himalaic gloa- 
sary, iu ita enrliest form, abounded in double-worda like the Chinese, one 
beine generic and the other specific. By the loss of the lutter the aame 
yenerie name haa come to be used, in various forma, for several animals, 
Anam, even more than the cognate diulecta, has acquired gloasarial 
peculiatities from this couse. Its sequestered position and its Chinese 
tendency to woncsyllabiam have deatroyed the Himaluic structure and 
homogeneity of its voeables, Many of its isolated monosyllables which, 
at frat sight, appear to belong to « primitive and peculiar formation, 
are, in reality, fragmenta of the ancient double names of the [imaluic 
vocabulary, the substantive word being, in some cages, lost and the quali- 
tive serving for it. Thus the words vot elephant and chim bird are not 
radically substantive names at all, but qualitives of size. The former io 
the Himalaie labial definitive a to names of larce animala and ecur- 
rent aaa mujor postiix ; aud the latter is the Clhino-Himalaic diminutive 
still current with the meanings small, cfdiid, son &e. and used ow a 
minor pustiix in some dialects, as the liquid (-nok, -na ke.) is in others. 
The Kumi kho bei. cow, is an example of the rerular quolitive use of voi, 
wol, boi &e.; und the Sak wast, Jili ma-ehtt Merd, Kuki thoi etn, 
Manipuri kak chang, ant, of that of chim, chik &e. Similar frarmentary 
namea occur in Western vocabularies, but they are generally accom- 
panied by other vocubles whichshow the true character ofthe qnolitive, 
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The Mon, Lau and Anam differ more from each other in vocables ‘ not 
in routs or their forms } than any of the Tibeto-Burman dialects, an } the 
liffrence ia so great that they may have existed as distinet langu- 

before the first Himalaic migration to the Oveanie provinces. But 
much of the present extreme divergency is referable to the variable in- 
fluence of Dravirian, Tibeto-Burman and Chinese dialects in different eran 
of their history. It may also ba presumed that many ancient dialects 
of the Mon-Anam form merged in those of the three great civilized races. 
This process always increases the elossarial pier of the recipient 
languages, and obliterates the links by which they originally graduated 
into each other. 

Their later relations among themselves have induced special affinities. 

he Ultraindian history of the Lan separates itself, to u great extent, 
from that of the other languages. It differs more from them than they 
do from each other. It has a much lesa proportion of the N. and LE. 
Manipuric and Kol affiuities, and a much larger one of the Abor-Yuma, 
with sume independent affinities of ita own to Bhotian. 1t has also 

valiar and modern Chinese ingredients. Many of the most wide- 

y diffused ivations of the. common Himalaic rocts are not found 
in Lau; and, on the other hand, it has a larger proportion of distinct 
archaic applications of them than any other of the southern vocabularies, 
Mon-Anam or Tibeto-Burman. This comparative independence must be 
ittributed to ita having early moved to anoutlying north-eastern position. 

Anam is distinguished by its airong Manipuric, Barak and Kol affini- 
ties, Consistently with this decided western element it has more vocables 
in common with Mon than with the conterminous Lac or Kambojan. It 
hos a large and peculiar Chinese ingredient , and, under the influence of 
Chinese, ita form has become monosyllabic. 

The Mon and Kambojan vocabularies are much more closely allied 
than any of the others. The connection is 80 marked that it is evident the 
Mons oust have colonised the valley of the Me-kong and engrafted a 
large portion of their vocables on the older dialects. Mon and Kambo- 
jun are distinguished by their broad and eonsonantal phonology and by 
the extent to which they retain prefixes, [lence they have o larger propor- 
tiun of archaic forma than an ny of the other Himalaic vocabularies ; and the 
Kambojan forms are often older than the Mon. 

Mon has a conaiderable portion of Tibeto-Burman vocables, Ita later 
acoagaions have been from the conterminous or intermixed Karen, Toun 
thu, and Burman. Its Yuma and Manipuric affinities are comparatively 
small. Those with Kasia are considerable. 

The Kambojan dialects have specific affinities with the Manipurie, 
Naga and Yuma, which distinguish them from Mon. 
~ Th illustration of these remarks I shall first give examples of the dia- 
tiuetive Mon-Anam phonetic forms or glossarial applications of the 
common Himalaic roots. 

dir, lam Lau, the most archaic form extant of the Himalaic lun 
(Bbotian }, lot, ryu, li &e.,—the same form, however, being pregerv 
in Tibeto-Burman worda for whtfe. 

Shy, k-vem Ka, p-leng Chong, lua, f-roi Anam. The Tibetan dinlects 
have no example of thia application of the liquid root, but itis common 
in the South, ta-ling (Abor), ram, rang &c. 

Sun, mat trol Anam, (eye ef tte shy), mat nhut, An. (eye of doy ) 
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archaic Chino-Himalaic idiom, (Chinese nit, thau, shy's head). Manipo, 
ric mai-mblik, wong-uit, tsing-mit de. Kumi da-ni ta-lup (lu head ), 
Kyau ne-chiu. 

Sun, te-newai Mon, fa-ngai Kambojan, Day in Mon, Kamb, and Anam; 
anarchaic Tibetan form, the parent of the prevalent nyi, ni, nyin &e, 
Allied archaic forma are preserved by Horpa nga sua, Arung, Koreng, 
Song-pu nai dey in the compounds for svn (ting-nai-mvk, tiug-nai-mik, 
nui-mbik), Milchavany lai, Kapwi tam-lai, Jili ta-na. 

Son, nhut Auam (also Day ), ngit Chinese, nup Khyenst, nat Kumi- 
rit Rakboing. Anarchaic variety of the same Chino-Himalaic root. 
Bhotian hes an archaic form in nam shy, (svn Limbu and Kiranti), and 
Seythic vocubularies have num, nob, aap, nai. 

five pho-lung, p-lung, p-len Kambujan gr., lua Anam, p-lo light 
Kamb. ‘This ia the common Himalaic rout for white, day, shy, avr, moon. 
fe is common wifur fiyht, but its use oa fre is confined to Kambojan and 

Hil. 

Fire, ka-mot Mon. Thies is the oldest form extant of the common 
Himalaic vocuble mi &e. Uorpa has mah, the Thochu form for shy. 
The Burman mogh sky ( mik Kambojan), Takpa wot ligkd ( Tibetan hod, 
uik, wuh é&c.}, andthe Thochu, Anam, Lau aud Yuma-Ganzetic phok dc, 
white are similar archaic forma. 

Light, sang, Auam, tseng Lau, song-la Mijlin, sango Khari, chung- 
lung Tiberkhad; com. for white in the suuthern vocabularies jin- 
cluding Anam, and also applied to air, day, sen and moon. IJtis not 
Tibetan but archaic Tuat Himalaic, 

; a sau Anam; an archaic form of the Yuma-Gangetic sha, shi, si, 
ti ec. 

Star, sim Chong; astill older form, radix of the Chinese sing, shan &e. 
as well a3 of the current Himalaic varieties. The root is applied to 
white, light, shy, air, sn, mom &e. in cognate dialecta,—cir zhung Tay- 
ing, zhu Thochu &ce. 

gon, mat d-rung Anam, (bright or white eye); peculiar in idiom ; but 
the names for woon and ster are the root for w/itte in most of the Himaluic 
languages. 

Moon, uguyet Anam ; archaic Chinese. 

Moun, khe, kang, kot Kambojan ¢r., pa-kien Pa-lnone. Arung has 
Ae-keu, 8. Tunekhul a-khi, Gaduba ar-ke, and kha ia an element in the 
Bodo name. The guttural appeara to be the archaic form of the Yuma- 
(iangetic tang, ta, me &e.; Kambojan pi-chan { Luhoppa w-chans), 
The same rect is applied to sta- in the Kambojan group, pia-kai, correa- 
ponding with gan, kan &c. of the Maram pr., Singpho &e. 

Moon, ka-tok Mon, This is an archaic form of a Draviro-Himalaic 
root fur white. Bodo has 4a-thot-khi, Anam tho bak (the same root 
uated with a Chinese vocable for white). The Mon furm is similar 
to the Milchanang thog white (Anam tot.) 

Sfvon. The Lau duen, lun &e. ia the only foll form of the com. 
Himalaic lau, lu, lo, la. The u, o, form ia archaic Abor-Yuma. 

The Mon nong ster, Khoibu ron of ti-/-ron, ure similar forms. The 
Jaau form for star lau, dau &e. is the Khyeng, Lhopa and Gurung form 
for moon. The Taying lua moon has the form applied in Anam to. jire 
and siry. 


Water, nok Anam; archaic Chino-Him., lu’ Tie-chu. ‘Varieties are 
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common in the & Wimalaic yoenbularies, but they are closer to the Mon- 
Kambojan a form, dak, dhik, dat, tag &e. Mon, Kamb., unk, rak, rik, 
Tai, Ti, hi, la, lo, li &e. com, for mater, ever, liquid (e. g. in names for 
blood, oil, milk, egg )- ; 
Water, nam Lau, adistinct archaic variety of the same root (=rang, 
a preserved in names for otf, Mood &e. Bhotian, Lepcha, Kasia, Pu- 
aon. 
B lut Lau, a variety of the same root lu’ mater Tie-chu]. 
Blood, chiam, chim Mon, Kamb. (Tib. thak, chui, shi &c.) 
Country, s-rok Kamb. long, dong, ruong in other vocabularies). 
Mountain, y-nom Kamb., nong Chong, ma-nam Ka, lum Kasia; non 
Siam, Anam; long, rong, dong, non é&e. Manipuric &c. 
Stone, ka-mok, ta-mok &e, Son, ' 
Stone, thak, da An., rak Milch., k-yauk Durm. [=k-rauk]. 
Head, ka-touk, ka-dap Mon (also Abor.) 
Hair, sok Mon, Kamer. (see p. 61). 
Eye, pa-mot Mon, (mat, mik &e. com.). Chinese muk, mo; Garo has 
mok-ron, Bodo mok-on, mu, Horpa mo. 
rect a-twon Mon, tai An. ; Horn and Hand in other 8. Him. vora- 
bularies. 
a ngeok, ngeat Mon, ba-niat Kasia, (mouth in Burman, Sing- 
o de. 
7 Hand, twai, tai, tae, dei, Mon, Kamb., Anam, Pa-laong ; a root for foot, 
bone, horn, The Deoria o-tan Paying a-tua appear to be older forms, 
Comp. twon car Mon, The forms tun, tua are also nearer to the con- 
tracted au, si, ti, Karen, Kasia, Vindhyan. 
Hand, mu Lau. The Maram gr. has pong &e. Milchanang pre- 
serves pung hand, bung foot, Gyarung fa-mi foot &e. 
Rone, Fa-tluk, duk, nuk Lou (duk Adorn Anam); ka-yok Khyeng, 
a-hok Kumi, a-hot Mra, ru, hu Yuma-Manip. 
Bone, ko'ang Pa-laony, cha'ang E., chang Mon, chiang, shuong An., 
khang Changlo, be-geng Bodo. 
Man, nam An.; non Chinese, lang, Chinese, Him. 
Man, chong Au.; A-tchong Mijhu, chho Manyak, me-sung Tengsa, 


Now. 

‘Tien, khon, kun Lau; khan Sok-pa, kung male Chinese. 

Father sho, cha Anam, ta Kamb. (p-sha man Pwo Karen, bi-shai 
husband Bodo), Afother in the og eS gr. 
icant a-puk K., a-pu Koreng (po. bo &e. com.); bok, bo mother 

Mang. 

Cet sok Anam ; tok-pa Maram, tong, tung, dong Manipuric, chu, cho, 
jo, tha, thi, ai 4c. com.; a Him. root for [étle (in some cases mole) found 
in names of moat animals, Khamti retaina a similar archaic form, thuk 
male ( of animals), in Anam duk, 

Cat, chi-ma K.; min, mi 4c, are common. The K. ia the only example 
of the o form. 

Dog, cho An., tao Pa-laong, an archaic Gangetic form, Bodo, Lepcha, 
Limbu, Kiranti, Vindhyon, Manipuric cho, so, thu, sha, ahi, ai, corres- 
panne with sok, cho, tha &e, eat, (radically a minor qualitive and 
Sum x. 

Dog, kau, khuyen An. khwi, kwi, ku, com. Chino-Him. 


Dog, ka-lo Mon, Veeuliar. Tt is the com, Him. masec. yocable found 
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in the names of other animala, (Bea Hag.) 

Dog, ma Lau. ‘Che H, fem. vocable extensively found in names of 
animals. The only other examples in those for the deg are the Cham- 
phung a-val, Angamiand N. Tangkhal fu, phu. The Lau form is dis- 
tinet trom these, and is the same aa that applied to the cat in Kambojan, 

Hog, oh-rok, kea-heik, k-lut, ¢-ru, lon, le, K. M. A. ( Mijhu, Taying. 
Abor er., Gurung). This archaic Gangetic name is distinct from the 
com, aia: Eaten Tt ia a Him. mase, name, and also an archaic 
minor quualitive and postfix, found with similar forms in names for the 
goat, monkey, cat, buffule, cow, horse, elephant oo. 

Hog, mu ‘Lau, distinct from the common Tibeto-Burman form bok, 
phag éc., and similar to forms current for horse, elephant, cow. 

oat, de An. 

Elephant, voi An. Manipuric woi-pong, vu, mu &c. 

Elephant, tam-rai, ka-nai, ruai, dum-re K. gr.; Kasia, Dhimal. 

Horse, ngua An. (Con Lau.) ; : ; 

Tiger, hum An., su sua Lau; Kuki, Maring, Khoibu, hum-pi &c. 

Tiger, kop An.; gup-sa Bunwar. : 

Monkey, wok Lou ; ka-wuk Sak, muh, we, be Mijhu ig a Garo &ec. 

Fish, t-rau, t-rai K. gr., p-lo, p-a Lou; snake in ocher H. vocabularies. 

Fish, ka An., Mon, Pa-laong, Manipune; com. Tibeto-Burman form 


nea ngo &c. 
noke, nga, nga, ngo Lau; jah in other H. vocabularies. seee 

Bird, chim A., Mon, sim Pa-laong, Kasia, Kol; chik, thik, chi Jili, 

Manipuric, Sunwar (chim, chik de. small ; the subst. name dropt.) 
ape nok, nuk mh : Cor ee ‘a Abor, Maram gr., Kol (root small, 
used a8 a minor suiix. See Hag. : ; 

Black, nam, vin, dam Lau; nak com. Him, form. The archaic Lau 
Tees is found in some dere for night, nam-mo Lhopa, sanap (shy 
b encha, Jili (aa=aak sry). 

VW die a on a-tik O. Tuki, tho@ Milch ; = tere sak Lep 
cha, Zhang, Tiberkh , sung saing, aang com.; Sky sak Limbu tsuk Kyau; 
Light tak-to Chepung, dug Dhot, thung, sang 4c. Oom, Hot, Burn, thak 
Numa, tauk Nog., sik Tenga, shang ch. 


ETHNOLOGY OF THE INDO-PACITIC IsLAnps, 
APPENBIE TO CHAP. VI. OF FART II, 


A. 


GOMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE NUMERALS OF THE 
MOM-ANAM FORMATION, 


One, 

India,—moi, midh, miad, mia, mi, mea (Kol, Gond), Ulraindia,— 
wei Kaz; muo, maai, Mon; bo Karen; po Angami Nagra; sima 
Singpho ; moe Kamboja, Ke, Chong; mot, Anam. Maley Peninsula, 
—mui Besisi, Asonesia?—amui (2) Mairasi ; lalbui, Bruner I, (2). Mui, 
moi, moe, is ise the oldest of these forma A/rica,—Kicamba 
umoe (Suah, mova, 8. Af mu-se, mo-chi &e.); Aknongo, ema; Com. 
mo; Nuba wa-rum, wee-ra &c,; Rungo mo-ri, Benin bo, WV, and M, 
Asian,—om, vem, Samoied.; emu, omin &c, Tungua, 


Two. 

Ind.,—bar-ia, Kol, bar-ea, Gond. Ultra —or. Kasia; ba Mon; 
bar Ka, Chong; pia Kamb, (8 of Kol); hei, Anam, fal. Pen., 
—be, Simang ; mar, Aa-mar, ma, Binua, NW Asia,—mal-gok, Chukchi, 
E. ond 8, African,—biri &e.; W. Afr—fire &e, Akuanva, epa; Cam. 
la; Karab. ebah; Rungo mba-ni; Calb, ma; Mok, iba; Bong, 
baba; Bin. be; lb. aboar, abo. 

hree. 

Ind.,—op-ia, p-ia Kol. Gond. Ult—pui, pai, Mon; peh, Ka, Chong; 
bai cee ba Anam, Mal, Pen.,—wiup, Tita) am-pi, am-pe, old 
pet, Binua 
‘ T can find no decided foreign affinities. The term (pui, Mon, wwi-p 
Simang) appears to be a flexion of mui 1. (‘The Binua form appears to 
heave been modified to accord with the Malay am-pat. 4, the Binua 
terma above 3 being Malay, Inthe extreme N E. of Asia and the ad- 
jacent Polar American languages of the same formation, pi is an ele- 
mentin 2, pi-gayot, Chukehi, imo, It does not occur in N. Ameri- 
ean formations, 

There is a distinct term for 3, having a very limited range,—lai Kassia; 
Jui, Car Nicobar ; luba aakowre, Unless the Namaang van-ram, Mu- 
Jung and Tablung lem, are connected with this word, it haa no other di- 
rect affinities that are very obvious. The following terms may be rela- 
ted to it ;—Kassia fan-dal, hon-dai2 (76,3; kuis 6 in Kuki, Karen 
‘&c, but here it may be merely the Kassia prefix #e,-d and r being fre- 
FS preceded by win Kassia); rai, 8, Bongju, roe Kuki [See Exanr]. 

here is another, and, oa it appears to me, more probable explanation of 
thistorm, If the basis of the Mon-Anam system was strictly binary, 
and pul, wui, ia simply mui, 1, a little disruised, the Nicobar lui may, 
be the original form of the Kasia lai, and, like pui, a mere variation of 
mui. 


Four. 

Ind.—pon-ia, w-pun-‘a, u-pn-ia Kol ; o-pun-ia, u-phun"Gond. Ulir: 
—pon, Mon; pon, Chong; ia, Ka ; buan, boan, Kamb.; bun ‘Anam ; 
‘fuan, feun, fen, Nicobar, (? lemang, Simang). 

This numeral is very remarkable, It is a modification, found in Ago- 
nesia, Of the Airico-Malagasi term which, in another form, haa spread 


mem aor cr alr 
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fo Widely over Asonesia. = nie ap (Hausa, Gala, Saumali, &0.) 
fudu, iulu, ofur; Malagasi efar, efad &c. deonesia,—an-fa, Nias; an- 
tar, Keh; Aai- shar, Tanne; fan, fang, Caroline; far-fat Marian ; owang 
Pelew; hani, New ‘dea seria common oe ire i the 
dental pat, am-pat &ce, The root ia Egyptian and Iranian 4 Jour, 
aiaiar: fuso &e.) Ttis simply a ‘irene of the similar root for 2 
G. a. the dual of 2, as in other binary systems), The Ultraindian and 
ndian forms cannot be derived from the Iranian chat-var. They are 
evidently connected with the ancient Asonesian form prevalent in Mi- 
cronesia amd derived trom Malagasi. Taken with the fact that the 
terma for 1, 2, (and 3, ifa more flexion of 1) are also African, they afford 
some A ste that the same long enduring’ western civilization which car- 
ried Malagasi and E. African words to Asonesia, at one time embraced 
Ultraindia ia its influence. ; 
«Five, 
san, Kasia; po-son, Mon; thanin, tani, Nicobar; chang, Ka. The 
Lao fa appears to be a modified contraction of san, tha. The Koki sun- 
he, Bongju tewur-kar, Car, Nicobar sum, 10, is probably the same 
term, It is African, being found in the same formation to which the 
Malagasi owes so murh, and from which the previous Vindyan terms 
may also have been derived,—Galla, saumali, shan, zan, That it is an 
ancient Mid-African root, belonging to a diffusive civilization, is eviticed 
‘by the progress’ it has made td the Westward and Southward. Binin, 
tang, Papab-al-tong. Cam. ma-tan (this languaye has also the Vindyan 
and Ultraindian 1,2}, Calbra son-ni; Rungo otant (Qomp. the Nico- 
bar forms); 8. Alricon sanu, tanu, &c. The same root is also Samoiede, 
Tingusian and Aleutian (enm, tong, chang, san, sun} an Asiatic distri 
bution which shews that its diffusion in Asia and Africa was anterior 
not only to that of the Iranian, Semitic and Caucasian, but to that of 
the prevalent Scythic, numeral systema. Radically the word signifies 
“hand”, It is found with this sense in Dravirian as in many other lan~ 


In the Menam basin a second term is preserved, pram, Chong, 
Kamb; nam, lam, Anam. The root appears to be ram, lam, nam, an 
p to bea prefix, asin Mon, The Nankowry lam, 10, is the same term, 

The Vindyan term is mor-ic, moua-ya, mone, mo-ya, Kol; man-i 
muna-¢ Gond., which may be an inversion" of the Kambojan an 
Anam, orvice versa If the Mon term had been Tibeto-Barmon, there 
would have been grounds for identifying the Vindyan and: Kambojan 
wocables and considering them as representing the original Men. Hut 
a9 the Mon term is native or African, this expixpatian appears to be in- 
admissable. If the Vindyon term has displaced an older one of Mon 
origin, it may have been derived from the Tibeto-Burman pungu, 
plungu, Naga; bonga, Garo; phong Mikir &c. - 

The Kambojan and Anam term is not only found in the Naneo 
lam, 5, butin Daphla rong, 10, Mon, kiom, 100 (Ka dam, Anam. tam) 
end in shorter forms, ra é&c., in the Naga dialects, Garo, Mikir, 
Bongju, Kuki, Kambbjan, and Lau, with the power of 10, 100, 20 é&c, 
All these forms appear to be referable to the binary nomenclature, 
‘which some of the terms for “eight” prove to have co-existed with the 

inary. Ham, 6, is probably an abbreviation of ra-ma, that is ra 4 
Gc 2 dual) and ma, 1, Inthe same way the Vindyan 5, muna &c., may 

8 flexion of pan, 4, From the evidence afforded by some oi the higher 
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mumbers that the Mon system used both the binary and qui 
methodsof expressing those numbers, a usage by no means elngular, 
have little hesitation in referring both the Vindyan and Kambojan terma 
to the single Mon-Anam system. 

Although | can find crab: toy warrant the opinion that the Vindyan 
and Kambojar languages mizht have obtained separate terms from Best 
Africa, for | have oo donbt that all their African terma were received 
through the Mon, it should he remarked that analorous words are cur-~ 
rent in gome African vocabularies. The true explination, I conceive, 
ja, that the Airican terms in question are formed from the same binary 
definitive roots, ma, ba &c ; ra, la, na &e. A Suahili dialect has manut, 
and tothe westward forms similar to the Indian aud Ultraindian occur, 
—mun, Bullom; mu, Kru; num, Akin; gum Amina, 

Sax. 

The Vindyan terms, like some of the Ultraindian, appear to be Tibetan, 
Fnd.—tur-ia, turu-ye, turut Kol.; turm, turume Gond, The Goni has an 
exvueptioual term sa-rong (80 ia a prefix in 5 also, s-aij-an; yaiy Toda) 
which appears to be simply ru of the Kol dialects nasalised But it may 
be directly derived from the Naga form so-ru. In the Gawil form the 
ng becomes m. Ulir,—ta-rao Mon; the Bongju, Kasia, Burma, Sings 
P u, Chong and Ka terms are all similar antique modifications of t 

ibetan. The Kafrao isa derivativeot the Mon, The Chong ka-don 
is a nasalised form similar to the Gond aa-rong, In Bodu, Dhimal, 
Bongju and Naga, forma inf, d and r also occur. 

The anomalous tarma are tha-ful, tu-tul, ta-fad Nicobar; shauk Kyeng; 
saw’ (abrupt accent for +) Anam. The Nicobar term may be com posed 
oftha 5 (trom thanin) and ful, fad, which should represent 1, A similar 
term for 1 doea not exist in the Indian, Ultraindian or Asonesian pro- 
vince, save in the Egypto-Atrican wotu, nota, motu &c. but in the latter it 
is uaed for 10 (i. e. one tale). It is probable therefore that ful isa Mon- 
Anam binary term formed flexionally from pun, fun, 4. Tha may either 
be from the previous term on the repetitive principle, or it may be the 
Mon-Anam prefix. Shauk, sau’ has a jain! ele appearance ay affinity 
with a wide spread African, Iranian, Cawsasian and N. Asian term, tha 
final of which is generally ¢. African, shita, sita, seda &c.; Semitic shat, 
hat; Ugr, chut, hat; Iranian shash, sechs, six. But it is merely one o 
the numerous variations which the Tibetan root und es. The origi- 
nal may have been thesibilant thauk or thuk. The Kakhoing khrauk 

‘ preserves the broad vowel. 


Seven. 


Mon, ta-bok; Ka, pah; Anam, bei. This term isa flexion of 2 (ths 
word for 6 being omitted, as itisin most of the other formations), I 
rave alrealy mentioned that most of the Ultraindian and Himulayan 
languagea adhere to the Mon-Anam quinary principle in forming the 
term for 7, and that a large number of them indicate the commencement 
of the higher series of numbers, or those above 5, by the prefix (general- 
ly ta, ka). Lepcha preservea ka in all the terms from 6 to 10; and 
Riranti, which, in its word for 2 (ha-sat), retains an ancient root which 
reappears in other PEED in terms tor 4 and 8 (i-aat Namsang Naga), 
has another archaic term in bhag-ya, 7, which is evidently the Mon bok. 
The Nicobar sat might appear to be Hinsli, but as the Nancowry dialect 
haw ha-kiat, which resembles the Lau form of the Chinese term (chit), 
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ent is probably Chinese also, The Chinese root is very widely spread 
(Ugrian, Iranian, African &c.) : 

fal i-ya, €-ia, i-cir Kol; a a-ieah, Gond, (Some Kol dialects have 
taken Hinditerms). This is the Dravirian e (e-zha, e-l, ye-du &e,) 


Eight. 

Ind. iral, irl.ia Kol; ilhar, eler-ia, Gond. This term appears to ba 
an archaic binar on", & flexion or reduplication of the Dravirian Q, ir, 
and to be related to that for # and 10, a3 in the Dravirian avetem. 

In some of tha Uliraindian and Himalayan languages the term for 
8 is asimilar flexion of the ancient Mon-Anam reotinrfor2or4. It 
is found in the Yuma group and the Nicobars,—rai-tear Bonggu; ras 
Kuki; prah Kasia ; awera, Cur-Nicob.; Kiranti, re-ya; Murmi, Gu- 
a Fee ee Ok i, &c. 

other prevalent terms appear to have been adopted from tha 
Chinese. The Mon &a-cham, Ka and Anam tam, appears to be the Chi- 
no-Tibetan sum, tum, tham 3 (5,3) on the same principle that 7 is 2 
-(5, 2) in many of the Ultraindian and Himalayan languages. The Bur- 
meae shit, si, Chong ka-ti, Kyeng shat, Singpho ma-lsat, Naga cheth, 
chet, thuth, chat, eat, sep, te, tha, Garo chet, probably involve a 
misapplication of the Chinese term for 7, ch’hit, ch’het, sit, thet, 
tshih, The Abor-Miri pu-nit-to, Miri pinye, Daphla plag-uag ara 
4,2. Binary terms for 8 appear to have formed the limit or highest 
‘number of the scale at one time, for they have been applied to 10 and 
‘even 100 [See Ten. ] : 

Nine. 


Mon, ka-chit: Ea, chin; Anam chin; Karen chi. This is ihe Chi- 
nese 1, i.e. 1 short of 10, as in Dravirion and Mikir. The Chong ka- 
sar is peculiar. It is perhaps from the Chino-Tib. san 3. 

Jnd,—ar-eq, ar-e, ar-he, ar-ciah. Although ar is apparently a flexion 
ofthe ir of 8, which is 2, itis probable- that it representa 1, a3 in the 
Dravi-ian terms. In the Male or-f, 1, the Drav. on takes a vibratory 
form, ind in Tulova the common term tor 9, om-bodo (i. 6, 1, 10), takes 
or asa pref, (aram-bo). 

Ten. 


silaales sat gel Kol., gulea, gil, Gond. The Angomi and Mozome. 
Angami kerr, kurr resembles gel. Kerr is evidently a derivative from 
-the — ihelu, taru &e., The only analozous foreign form appears to 
be the Chukchi kalle, and both are connected with African terms for 1 
(kulle, Sokko &c.) Hisai, 20, ia evidently the Hindi bis, the comniuta- 
tion of the labials and the napirate being easy and common. 
Tn several of the Uliraindian languages the African root for 2 in r, 
which entera both into the Dravirian and Mon-Anam systema, re-a 
pears in higher numbers, as in African langnages, a consequence of the 
ultimate binary basis. Rae Bongsu rae, Kuki is 8,in Chong itis 10, 
in Lau and Kambojan it is 100 (roa, roe K., noi, hoe L.} In other lan- 
guages also it is used for 10, It appears in the Anam mare, Naa faru, 
farah, fhelu, err, kurr, and Komi fe-re 10. With these compare the 
Burmese tari, tayo, Karen teraya, Mikir phar 100, [The Nancowry 
Jam 10, Ka dam, Anam tam, Mon Afom, 100, appear to be formed from 
5, nam, lam, ram, or irom 8, tam, Anam, ke} Aga connection be- 
tween Sand 10 or 100 exists in the case of rai, and is also remark- 
odin the Tibetan aad Chinese systems, the latter is-probably the tras 
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derivation, In the Namsang Naga, which uses the Chinese ‘chi for 10, 
the ancient term is retained in 20 and the higher terms. 20 rovkngi (10, 
2). 30 ruaéram (10,3), The ak is probably a counective like Ag in the 
Khari tarvhenet, 12, (10, 2), taradasati, 13, (10,3). In Khari and 
Angami ra ovcurs, following the lower number, Khari, 80, samrich, (3%, 
i), 40, lirah, (4,10); Angami, 30, serr, (3, 10, in this dinlect aam Lie 
comes she), 40 Ibida, 50 rlipengu (10, 5). Mozome-Aucami, 30 surr; 
40 Thide, 50 ripengo, Ra elso enters into the terma for 100 in some of 
the Naga dislects,—rakru Nagaung, rofrah Kbori, coutracted to kra, kra 
iu Angamiand M. Angami, Some of the Yura diulecta alao preserve 
&.¢ dgongju, 20 rubu-ser (10, 2, the term tor 2 being ‘Mon-Anang ‘s136.) 
The Abor-Miri has no trace of this term, but in Dophla it maintaina ite 
place througheut, 10 rang, 11 rang-/e-akio (10 and 1) &e., 20 rang 
chang, In Hoda, Dhimal and the Nipal languages I do nut remark any 
trace of it. In Garo it w.curs in the Mikir form for 20, rung. The Ari 
anised Gangetic languages possibly retain it in the numbers between 10 
aud 20, eg, 11 ega-ra, 12 ba-ra (in which ba'may be Mon-Anam*) 12 
fe-ra&e. With these comp, the Sanskrit eku-dashan, dwa-d Dy 
trayo-ilarhan. 

In several of the Rumi dialects the Mon.and Kasia sun, san, 6, res 
appears a3 10,—Kuki, sun-ke, sum-ke; Car Nicobar, sum ; Eongju 
tywur-kor ; Kyau, tchoow ; so Kumi, 100, tehun wui-re. 


In most of the Naga dialrcts 20 appears to have partially retained a 
Mon-Anom character, The terme ure ma-chi, ma-tea, the, tsa, cha, 
makhi, me-ku, ma-ku, in which, cha, tha &c. are the Tibetan “ten? In 
ausang cha is algo used for 100,cla-the. Inthe termsfor 20,ma must 
stand jor “two,” that is, itis the Mon-Anam nia, ba &c, 2, This ia 
confirmed by the Mon ba-chi, Chong bar-se, Ka bar-chit, all signifying 
“uwo-ten.” = The Kambojan ma-pai is a similar term, Lut ihe use 
of jai for 10 is anomalous it it be the Kamb, bai, 3. It may be 
connected with rai, bai, Mon-Anam flexiona of 2, but it is more 
dikely to Le a form of “one,” Kasia wei. ' It is very remarkable 
that the same term figs to be preserved in the Murmi 10, chi- 
wat (one-ten), and in the thence derived Sunwar 100, steai-ka (Aun- 

dune.) In Kuwi it occurs in tehun wai-re, 100, in which tehum 
and re both rejresent 10; from 40 to 90, wiis used for 10, and it is 
probably a vontartion of wai, In some of the Murmi numbers to-kol 
ix ued tor 2) or “seore.” Itisevidently connected with the Naga and 
Flon-anam ma-ku, ba-chi&e. Itmay be inferred from ibis that the 
Fepcha and Lhopa kha, khe, “score” are fregments of similar terms, the 
Jeastfix for “ten” having come to represent “twenty,” like the corres- 
} onling cha &c in sume of the Naga dialects. The anomalous aau, 20 

‘the northern Lau dialects (Lau, Ahom &c.) is protably a variation o: 

es-me Naga form, The purer Siamece retaina the Chinese term ye 
sip (2, 10). 

In fuur of the Naga dialects the term for 1M is ban, pany whirh is pros 
hably free banga, panga &c. (Komi pang, Mikir phong).¢ The Kasia 





ee 
* Bopp derives ba from the Arian dwa, and ra, re from the Arian dash 
deka (Comp Gram $319) ‘The coniraction of dasha into da is not improbable, an 
conversion of da into pa would be easy. 
* It may be connected with the Chinese wan or ben, “ten thousand", origi 


nally the hi, simpla term of their ayatem, and whieg the Manchus bave 
cer epg : - —— 


iT Val. Hei 
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shi-pon appendathe same word to the Chines: eht, The Limbo thibory 
anpeara te be directly derived from the Kaalaterm, In both systema bor 
de, repreven's 10 in the higher nombers, 20) Kasia ar phon (2, 10}, Lire 
ni bong; 30K lai pen, L. som bong, Kasia continges to ove pon in the 
terms above 3), but Limba disrards it and adopts gip whith ia the Kiranté: 
kip, 10, the Mikir varety of the Chinewe chip, Kumi hae also epong in 
2U and ibe bi,ber numbers. | 





—<—— 
HB. 
COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF MISCELLANEOUM WORDS OF THE « 
MON-ANAM FORMATION, 


Tn the following list of Mon-Anam words I include all that ara 
foonl in the Ultraindian languages that remain prepositiunal, Buta 
considerable number are Chinese more than Uitraindian, an] many do 
not belong to any glossarial formation that has prelominated in Ultra- 
india, Several have alao been derived by the Mon-Anam trom the 
Tibetn-Ditrain tian vovabularies, On the other hand, weny words, 
wid-ly diffuse! in the N. Ultraindian and Gangetic languages, that do 
Bit eppear in this list, probably belonged originally to the prepositional 
formation, and huve been lust in tha progress of those changes to which 
all gloseariea ure aulject. ; 

l. Aer. 


a. An hoi (“‘wind'’ jo}; Kol boio, hove, hoyoh. 

Ar. hawa; Mong ber: Tib. ahar (“wind”), Abor asar, “wind”; 
Beusuli swar; Borm. hong si w. .4f.—Dunak. haha, hahaito &c. wy 
Dallr acucta w., Malugusi-isoute, isonte w.; Malg.-Asones. angine, ange, 
angin, hangin &c. w. a'sou,—Kyan da-hote, Pol, seu (semitic, Malag. ), 

+ Kamb. akas; Munipuri masu, masi, mashia, mirthi, mung-sit 5 
Bunw. pla-se, Milch. hush. (Root probably as, ash, Aagh, $2, au, st, shi, 
thi, se Kc.) 

Jap, kuse; Fin gaiso, aisch; Persian, Turk. yosi, away; Ug. wea- 
ees; Mong Tib, aur, (Abor asar); Samoid, masi, bursi, barshj 
&c. w. The Ultraindu-Himalayan root ia evidently as, sa, &c. and iden= 
tical with a, but in some of the above Mil-Asian terms si &c. may 
be merely the def. postfixed to other wide spread roots. It oo- 
eurs in numerous other Asiatic and African terme, combined with 
for matives or with other roots. It appears to be radically identical with 
the preceading term, (q.). In the Kumbajan form, the vowel of the pret. 
hus been eopiignically on , ak-n9 for ka-ws or Kka-a0. .dson.— 
Wuyi asa’, Ende, Solores, Pol, saa, (Bajo sraa, Pagal rusa.) 

c. won kya, kia (also “wind’); Nag. tikhe; Quad kueyo w. [? Kok 
Reyes), Comp, Dear, 

Mung. kei w. (See Draw. Ason.—(See Drav-) 

@, Mon, blovi; (An. Sky"). 

tansk. vata, Beng. batas. Korep. ventas & , Hied, bad, Bod. ber, Gan 
bal; Ug. wire, wot, wat, Sam bar-ahi &c.; Korea puran, pharamg 
Eainch, epulod &e. (Mantpori phanra &e.). 4f—sech.miaro. dsou.— 
(wind ") Binua barue, Meri berval, Celebes poire, pori, New Guin, we. 
rei, Avet. porowa, milo, buran, wirkengama, pada; Sabimb, badi, Hog, 
padek (Drav.c.,@) 

ee dan lou, Gare lam par (See F. 0, lang Soy Dray.) 
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e. dv kin, Kas. ka dakin, Singp. gagin, 

@ Singhal kambi); dvon. —Taraw, kinu, Ach. }ino, Samba kama-ola, 
Kis. ugaina, Timor kuva, 

6 Lagmot, mut, paak; Kamb. sar-moit; Mon sa.inot, khe mot; 
Dhim nda mui, Kol mal, mue; New imo; Alale pok; Ue, pon (Lau.) 

‘( Sinuh makero), dson.—Mal, Indon eamat (Mua), Binoa pes, ipud, 

a. Arrow. 

@. An ten, £4 tong, Manip. than, the; Nag. Ja‘rhan, Jacanz, dusane, 
Inban; Sis lux-so1, Mik. thul, Koya thar, Kom, tai; winbu tong, 
Lepeh. chong. 

Yenesei tem, tam &-; Tongos. sir-dan, Bam, thanga, Mong. 29m, chow 
mo, suinun; Chin, ten chi, Sam. tise; Beng, Hind, tie (Manip, tef), 
[ne roots ink are probably identical with those in ¢, ch, #, Chin.-chi an, 
dian, &e.; Lana kong; Sindh, kan (arrow); Agam kanr, (are }; Dray kane, 
(are); Mon knye,;kon, tanga), Thesame root is osed for “bow in 
uwny languages,— Lai taou, thano, Ka tongah, Kamb, ting, Mov tangas 
tangah krang, Singp. ndan, Pali tana, Singh. donni, Beng Hind. dhanak.J 
Asou.—Bis. odong, odiong, Bin. Mal, &é-dumak, dama, Bin lamaka, (bat 
this form may beconnected with the Semitic rama), dav. kandeawa fouwr),. 
The Malwgeuai pana, tuna &o, has kept its ground in most of the Nibae 
Polynesian vocabularies, 

b. Mon lay, levu, Kamb, piroen (See T. UU) 

dAson.—Pagai rorou, 

e. Kas, ko koam (prob, a.—kam from kan, with the initial nasaliaedy, 

4, Bird. 

a, An. chim, Mon gin ngat, kachim, Kas. ka sim; Gond (Gawily ainn s 
Bilong sivom; Nic. ihom(? Kul. ehene, Kir, chongwa, Suaw, chiva, 
Bodo don-chen) [See T. U ) 

Ch. chio, chiau ; Mong. aibechn, shobon, shobo &ec, Sam. teshondae 
chincha, Koriik atechel, Aino techipker, Arm, trahan, Sansk. porohi, 
Af—Saomali shim-bir, Galla sim-bira &e, .dson—Hinua chim; 
(P Mad acham), 

6. Kamb, sat; (prob, T. U. sa &e., with a Kam. consonantal final.) 

e. Lav ook, ook, oat, Borm, nghat, nget, Kapwi nghet, Morel 
naga, Urao orak. In Abor-Miriit is preserved in rok pi *‘bird':-egge", 
both ward being Vindyan, 

EB, Uaue. angko, anko,anake, woenocho, aka-onoch, anakwi; Sanak, 
heyanggeo, bihanga; | Malaya &o anggas, angkue), Af.—ko, Gaila 
(' fowl)”, Ason,—Niha-Pol. (common), maauk, nino, manok '\tace, 
moenuko) &es, N, Austral. alok, lukalok, &o. (7 Gaila), The great 
Prevalenoe of this term in the Indo-Pacific vocabularies and the prefit ma, 
render ic probable that it existed in the Nage.Manipuri aod allied dialects 
before jt was displaced by the Tibetan vo, sa do, 

{lt isnot probable that a root for “biru’ is peculiar on the Ado 
Eu: opean Continent to tha E, Caucasian group on the one sidé, and te 
Zao sud a few other adjacent langoages on the other, Is it evidently 
connected with the almost usiversal root for “duck” Tunges, niki, 
Mong. nogasoo, nogd.4u, Turk. arak (Uraq orak “ bird") drdek, arealy 
&c., Pashtu. ordek, Ug. batta, wane, wasig, &o. (t, » for d, +, 0p 
E. Afr, bitale ; ary ae, bodek &ej Arab batoy Span. pate 
Tadoaes, itek, ite, idk, ii de, (Quad, ite, ** bird ") ; Engh dock Soi, Sud 
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5. Blood 


a. An, man;? Kol myon, [P Uor wale, woor ak, wear, orr, Ver &e, 
K viak mi yomol, Korea ko mor; Afr Shang. mohte } 

don. —Simang, Bioua, mahon, mehom [? Zend, wohone), Kis, 
meang (Kol), Torres St mat; Austral komaru (Kurew,) 

b, An. tiet it hinesey 

ce K. chiam, Mon chim, Kar. thwi, Yuma ti, thwe, si, thi, hi, i, sai, 
chai, Koreng tezui, Jili tasni, Garo chi, Dhim. Wiki, Deor, Ch. chui, 
Bol, thei, "beri. shui, New, bi, Limb. mekbi, Lepeh vi, Chep. wi, 
Chang] vi, Sunw. ual; aly hyu, Kir, bau, ? Malo +ese, 

(hin, chive, hiut, hue, be’, Japan tachi, zi, Aino. ki; Tungos 
aenyi, shoma, Turk chan, kan, yon &e, Cireas+, cha, Mi-jei. gi. jioh g 
Arn. anvun, Lat. sanguis, Afr.—Malegasi razana, gunuia &e, 
Ason —simang cheong, Bin, ga, zuis. 

a@ Law leut, lut, Jet. 

Kashm., Sin'hi, rat, Tamil ratem &c , Sansk. rucira, Dray. udiram 
neturn. Ason —Sunda let, N, Austral. elod. 

e Kas, goum (2a Kul; but probably sam (¢.) with the initial nasa- 


wil. 
6. Beat. 


a An, ding, chi liuang, Kas. ling (See T. U. and Dray.) 

Bb. KK, wuik, tup, tutuit, Chong dok, Kaduak (T. U. and Drav. tho, 
o'r, donee &e. with a Kamb, consonantal final). 

Ason —huruk Kayan [Naga surung, Abor Aulung).; bidsk Bajo, Pas 
sir. 
e. M, Reng, galon, Naga lung, long &c. (Sea T. UL), Leng is cone 
nected with the slender Burman torm lhe. 

ad. L, reua, ru, beu, hu (See T. U., Mishmi, rua &c.) 


7. Bone. 


e. An, chong, chiang, K. cha’ang, Mon. teu, Deor Ch pichen, Kas, 
abi'ng. Kol jing, Ur. Male Fochal, Kirant. sui-ba, Limb. sa. =r, 

Tuk. son a, sycmjok, sunk, suik &e.; Jap. houe; Tran. os, asthi, deo 

Ason —rim, ji’ia, Bin, jubang (Kol), Tobi cil ( Male, Ur. ), Pol, 
sui, hui, sivi. 

é, Lou duk, nuk, faduk, (Manip. arukhai, Tib, ruko, Lhop. rutok 
&r.) 

Cuuc. rekka, ratia, rotli &e. 


8: Buffaloe. 


o fin, kleng-nek, Mon. prinng. peoen. Mikir ehelong, jolong 
(Ehoibu namuk, “cow” ), Changlo érung; Kas. » mreh, hide le 
eli; Manip Iu, irel, woi-ihoi; suloi, elui, aghei, tyalui, silci, rah 
(See Dias.) ; Kyo cha-lawe 

dson—biw. Mangk. Wug. tilong, Mandh, Dor, tering, Ilok. 
nuang. 

b io krabo, Farlu, ker-lai, Ka kar-p, (bong, L, khral, 
kbwai, Bu m. kyue, Kol kura, kera (Drav = The fii al dv, bo is pros 
bably the wide spread werd for “ox” &e., which, in the Mauipuri and 
Yume deaerts is abo uaed in-compounds e g. (wi-rhoi “ butfalue’’, 
tvd= ton ee is i, a i. “a 

Agu.—Indou, kre ipac, karaveao, horobuu buu, kabu, ku 
bu, kebao, kibo du, a 2 ; , 
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9. Cat. 

@ An. mau, L. miau, meau, Kas, miau, Garo myou [See T. U.] 

& K china [Manip. See T, U.] 

e M. po-khwai (see Drav.) 

Korea, {coi ; A —Ewil. paka. 

Cow. 

a. An. bo, bow; Lau woa (T. U. ba, nwa &e.; the amplified vowel 
ia found in the Songpu wot pretixed to other words for “‘cow”, “buffaloe’” 
and “elephant” [See Buffaloe), 

6. An. sung-krau, Mon kleau, Kar, klo, 

Drav. akalu, (auc, aka, Hind, goru; Tungus. Aokor, wkur &e, 
Fin. sagar, iskar &c. Arab. bagar. 

e » ku, L. ngua, ngo, ngoa, hu, Mon. nua, Burm. ngi, Bhut, 
ngo, Jili fanga. The laat term may be connected with some names 
for the “buffaloe” in adjacent languages,—Naga chang, tyang, 1Yhim, 
cia. The Mon nua is evidently "the aime as the Burman and Karen 
nwa, Which may be the T. U. wa. The Kambojan ku appeara to be 


nearer the Chinese (gu) or Indian (go, guo &c.) forma ot the wide spread 
guitural root. 


Ch ngui, Turk. ona, ina, inak, Mary. uno. 
d. M.kwon bban, Kar. wa bing, Rakh. min, Naga man (See T. UT.) 


¢. Kas, masoi, Naga masei, Garo, mashu, Bodo maghujo, Tami. 
paau. 


Ugr. mus &c, Latin boa (See Drav. 5}, 


ll. Crow. 
a. An. kon-kwa; L. ka, kawa; Dhim, Gond, Kir. Murmi kawa; 
Limb ahwa; Mund. Bhumij kova 
_Ka isa com. Dray., Tib, Asiatic and Asonesian root. Sindhi kaw, 
Fash. kav. dsen.—Bat, Bug. gawo’, Tojo gawap, Parig, kau, Pal. 
kaos, (Indon. kuwau, Kuan, “ bird”, “pheasant” &c.) 


12. Day. 


13. Dog. 


a An., Ka, Chong cho; Kas. Asen; fasen; Naga au, hu, hi, fosn, 
#hefu, az; Manip thu, thi, shi, ei; Mik. hi; Mrung tebai; Deor, Ch. 
#hi; Bod. choi ma, hi ma, sei ma; Lepch. kazeu, Kir, Aochu, New. 
khicha, Mag, chhyu, Sunw. Auchung. 

Cauc. choi, sohy, hue; he, kechi, chwa, koy, chhah; Sansk. shoa, 
ehoan, Palisa, Arm, shun, Kashm, hon, Germ, hund, Fr. chien &c &c. 
Af.—Dart. oan, Pel. bven. Ason.—Bin. cho, chu, chor; Indon, (com., 
Achin to Iloko) asu, ago (Naga pref.); acho Kis., aho, Solor. Tho Ba- 
lignini Aiching, Pont. Aiaong, Kand. faso, Komr.4ujo are more imme- 
diately allied to the Kasi Kumuk, Himalayan and Kasia forms. In 
Malay and some other languages kuching is applied to the ‘‘cat’* 
A an Balig, kiching, Sunwar kuchung “dog"), while the root takes a 

ifferent prefix when applied to the dog,—anjing ; Mairas. antsing. In 
the Saseak dasong, Koti duea, the root takes another of the prefixes com- 
mon to Lltraindian and Agonesian languages. 

b Kamb. chake, ehike (prob. T. ur, aE Ab., khwe Burm., kai Ga- 
ro. , “e.; but the syllable I haye marked ag a prefix may be the 
FOOL c, 


[See “ Sun *}. 
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e. Mon kln, kla-au, 40. kau fee is also “tiger” in Mon., Kambojan, 
Kusia and Kol). ee also Cow b, It may have been applied aa a geme- 
ral term for quadrupedas like wol, In Borman it ia sometimes so-use 1. 
Uer. koira &e ; Cauc, kari; Arab. gelip; Tigre kulbe ; Woloff Kaille. 
Ason. —Pasir kolo; Viti koli; Pol. kali, guli; Turaw. kiri. 
d. Lau ma, An, muong, Car Nic, am. 
Sam. meu, buang, ban &e.; Ugr. pon, ama, amp &e. Cane, pohu 
o, pah’; Afi—Suah. mboa, Maku, ampoah; Malag. ambua. Ason— 
ut, abu; ani apang; Torres ot. umai, oma; ‘Taraw moy. (An ) 


]4. Ear. 

a, An, tai, tel; M. ta twon; Dhim. nha tong. 

‘Tuneus. shen, shun. The same nasal torn ofthe root is found im 
other r languages, in Semitic and in Tibetan. Af.—Galla_ athua, 
Danak. site. Ason—Bin. tang, dang; Sim. anting ; Butan: titiduan ; 
Austr. (Wired. )} uta, 

Bb. K. trichi-it. 

e. L, ho; Deor, Ch. ya-ku-; Bar. naku,- Bod. kho-ma, Limbu nekha. 

Sam. ku, ko; Ost. ko; Korea kui; Ugrian kuma ke; Drav. kent. 
kavi &e. [See Drav. | 

d. Kas. skor; 5. Tangk. nakor; Garo, machor ; Mishmi. xakro. 

Yenesei kologan &c, Turk. kuluk, klak &c., Fin korw, Sansk. kare, 
Georg. kuri. “.4f.—Gulla gura, guru; Saum. deygar. Ason.—Torres 
St, Aust, kura, kure, guri, kowra, gerip, Karusa. Aru taker. [See 


Drav.] 
15. Earth. 

a. An det; L. prathet; K.deiye; Mon te, tsa; Kas,, ka kan-lew } 
Kyen teit; Simang te’; Kol ot, ote, wathe ; Gond otai; Maram ntha; 
Bongpu Aandi (Kus); Koreng. keudli, 

Chin. tho, tei &c; Aino tui; Kure ta-ti. 

a: 1, din, nin, phen din, (7 @. from the formsindi, or? Drav. nil, nel.} 

e. L muag; Abor. among. 

Uzr, mua, ma, myo, mag, &e. Canc. mau. 


] 6. it 

@. An. krong; L. kbrai, khai; +4 . yerum, haraj? Kas. ka pa 
lene; Magar rhu; Silong kloen;? Male kir-pan. 

Korea ar, ol. Ason.—Buner. kurau; Tojo krau (but? from tura 
Eand., tulu, Komr., atuli Malagasi); Pol. kali (7 N. Ultr. koni, As. &e.} 

b, An. ting (N. Ultr., Chinese ; Sansk. dim.) 

e. K.qung, M. &hapa, Koreng pabum, Murmi, phum, Gurung, 
phung, Sunw. daphu, Abor-Mir. apu, epi, rok-pi, (“bird-ego”), Ake 
papuk, Dophla pupa, Male, kirpan, Kol pitu, pito, bi, bili, The Kok 
terms are from the D -avirinn vilu &ec. ‘seed, the root vi, bi, being wide 
ly spread, —biehi, bikean, vili, bint &e. The pelinaty meaning seema to 
have been “stone”’,—Samoide pi, pul, pai &c., Bisharye owl, Kam-= 
chat. uwatschi, uwatin, weeke, ‘Tungus. weche (comp. biji, binji dc. 
gee’), Chuk, ui-gam, Koriak wa-gun, and the Indo-European, Afri« 
can and Australian pa-thar, va-tu de-kir, &e, &c. The Abor-miri pi 

u, pu, appear, like rok ‘owl’ in rok-pi [see “Bird” ] to be derived 
“om the Dravirian, which has also the form mu-fe (5. Drav.) ‘The 
other Gangetiro-Lliraindian farms appear, in their turn, to be the mo~ 
dified Abur-Duphia pw, with guttaral and nasal finals,—puk, pum, Lumy 
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Lat, ovum, Hind, baiza; Arab. bil’. Ason.—Tarawa bui, Pol foi. 
17. Elephant. 


@. An, wol; Songpu woi-pong (woi in Sungp. is also « prefix in the 
names for “cow” and “butfaloe’) Champ, plo-bi, Luh, ma-vu, N, 
Tungk ma-pbu, Singpk- mag-i, Kyen. uwi, mui, Bodo muoi-vedet. 
[The terin is evidently a modification of that tor “cow”, nwa, wo, pai 
é&e. used also generivally tor qaadrupeds in many of the Ultraindian 


a aed ag 

&, famrai, dumre, Ka ruai, Chong fanai, Kas ingnar, Dhimal 
naria, ‘Ti, dum way be connected with the Tibeto-Ul lang, lam and 
the be-ram of the Malay Peninsula (Binua, Malay), or it muy be mere- 
ly the det pref which sometimes takes a final mM euphonically. The 
raf, noi, re, is Drav ,—alia, Singhal, ane, Tou) &e It is al~o found 
in Burm ave, we. nin, Kyun ni, Kum. &oi, Tue Tamil kaliru is prol.a- 
bly trom the “ausk, karin, 


¢ Mon shen, tain, chuein; Lau tsang, chang, tyang (T U. and Chi- 


nese.) 
18. Eye. 


a. <A., Ka, Chong mat, Mon mot, pamot, mwot; Kas. ka kamat; T. 
U mik &«, Manip mit, amak &¢, Garo. makar, Mukren; dod, 
mogon, Kiranti mak, Kol met, med, Rakh myut-si. ; 

Chin mok, ma’(=mak), bak,mu. [See lirav]. Ason.—Thae broad 
form which appears to have prevailed in the Mon-Anam languages, and 
to have been disseminated eastward ((Juro, Kirunti), has a very wide 
range in Asonesin. I the Nankowry almat and in the Simang and 
Binua mat, met, it preserves the Ultraiudian monosylabic form, but in 
the harmonic insular languazes the common torm is mata (Nias to Po~ 
lynesia). Variations similar to the Continental also oceur, @ g, bake 
Tilanj., maka Elawaii. 

b. K pene’ or penek, panek, Laos paned; Nag.—Tengs tenyk, 
Khar, tenik, Nag. tenok; Abor, Akanyek, Doph nyuk Th.se torms 
are evilently variations of the sleuder form of the Chin —Tib,—Ult, 
root, a (‘Tib mik, Mikirmek, Kol. met, nied, Kyau meet). 

e. Siamese netr. 

‘Pali, Bengali netra, Sansk. netram, netro; 4.—Tumali nget. These 
forms, a8 well as ank, ak, ek, kan &c wppear to be referable, with a, 
aud 4, to one primary root. Tle immediate derivation or connection 


is obscure, 
19. Father. 


«. A. thei, sha, cha, K. ta, Bin, zaza, Car. Nic, chew. (Drav, 
o=chchani). 

Chin, tia; Sam. esya, ache, ese. Jap. Ugr Turk. &c. have similar 
terms, and it is also Semitic, ais Gara. (comp asio Turk ) In the Sansk, 
pi-fa, (1-(r) &c.), ma-fa, and the currespondiy jm-ter, mu-ier, t-ther, 
mn fe, ta &e:may be this rvot, unless it is merely a detinitive, 
The combmmation is ~cythic &e, bate Perm, (abate Amiaric), abeda 
Bam, apetsch Kamsch Jn the pure dentel form, o: which the aibi unt 
is simply a variation, it is ulmost universally distributed [*ce Drav ], 
The Turkish aud OUyrian atei appears to b. the clogest of the nomerous 
Mid.-Asian forms tothe anam dAson.—Bia tatei, wai [‘lhese are 
Ugrian forma, tatei, Wolga; atei of Wolga and Turkish is a contrace 
tion of this, Tus full redupiicated form is also found the Fin, tuats, 
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tato, and in the Iranian tata, dada, dad &e |. Rotum. utha, Pol. tua, 
matua (also “uid”, “chief” &c. in many Nile-Polynesian vocabularies), 
‘Lamu, tuama, Fama, yama, occurs in Borneon, Celebesian and Poly- 
nesian vocabularies. The Mille jima, Tiusan tiba, appeara to be a va- 
riation of it. 

6 Au pu, Kamb ayuk, Champa pak, (Ka bap). M. bah. Aba, Lan 

o, Kas utapa, (‘T. U., but also universally prevalent. The Avam and 

4 pu, pos may be ultimately from the + binese fu, hu, pe, but they 
seem to be more immidiately derived trom the Naga-Mauipuri forms.) 


20. Fire. 


a. A. lua, lia, K pilung, plane, Chong pleu- 

Ugr tuli, tol, tul, ole, ulga; Pashtu or, Ason—Erub ura, Rofum. 
re, Bunerati luh-kapi (a double word); Gorout tulu, Kawi, Krom, 
lotn, Viti ngatu, Niha alita; Mayind. Elaiu, Lis kaluyo. Bali jini 
Sumba jalo, North Australian (“ bot") ajalli, ojulli, ojena. The Bal 
appeara to be a modification of the Arian agni, egim, &e, and the -um- 
baand sustralian of the Arian jbol, cal, chal, &c, which is also Ugrian, 
ghar, shal-gim fc. 

&. M, ka-miot, ka-met, ta-mat, fn-mot; Car, Nic tomoi-cho This 
term is probably of T U origin through the Kumi mua-i, ma-it (the 
root, common to the T U. and Chinese, being me, mi, fo, fua &e.) 
Suahili has moto and Malagasi mote. The Bodo wat appeara to be a 
variation of the Mon mat. 

¢. L iai, Manip Dialects (throughout) moi. This appears to be algo 
of Kumi origin, ma-i, [For the Asiatic and African affinities see T U 
The allied Asonesian terms appear partly to follow the Malaguei (afu, ste} 
and partly the Mani,uriand Kumi. ‘ihe principal are afu, ale, ape, 
api, apue, apol, apai, moi. Aa the Komiand Mon both retain the T. U. 
m,andfornts in m arealmost alaent in Asonesio, (imi Maesid, from 
poi, foi, isen exception), it ia probable ihat the Malagast form was the 
origin of wl the allied! Asouvsian ones, and that the Ultraind/an influence 
on the term was merely phonetic, producing the amplification of the 
final vowel. 

d. Kas ding. This term is peculiar, unless it is a variation of the 
Eo) sing, sing-il (Fire, Sun, Day). 


21. Fish. 


a. A. kha, M., Car Nie, Binua ka,; Kas ka dokhe, Mik. ok, 
Manip. kho, khai,khi, Mist ta, Kol haku. (T. U. nga &c). Asone 
Niba— Pol. (com ) ika, ikon. 

6 K tran, trei, trai, Ka tre ( ? Murmi tar-nya ); 6,¢ and d may. 
all have a common root, 'a, lau ke, 

e. Chong mel (Dray. min), 

L. pla, pa. 
Turk palo, balok &c, Jap. awo, iwo. ig apa, Malag. fia, 
Dart, fun. dun —Ind-n. ewa, ibah, ibang, be, bei, ampa, wapi, 
u; Pol. malolo, Boni bilei, Dore bille. 


22. Flower. 
hua (Ch: bua). 


a. A, 

b. K. pika, M kao, koung. 

¢. L dok-mai, dok, biok, mok, Tib. Him. men-dok, 
d@, Kas, sintin (gin is probably a prefixed definitive.) 
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23 Foot. 


a. A chen, kang-shun, K. chong, M. chang, Kar khong, Mrong 
yakong, Naga ecg | ‘a-teang, Holo atheng, Doingnak teng, Lepcha 
diarg-liak Lau tin Sim chan. [Tib, kang). 

Tray. kal, Chin. kha. .4s0n —Tobi chem, 4 Lau tin may be con- 
nected with the Dravirian adi, Saumali adin, Indonegian and Austra= 
Hian dena, dina, tina &o. 

6 Kas kajat, (prob Drav kozhal &e.) 

Ason.—Kand, kacha’ (= kochak), Pont. kaja, Kayan kasa [See 


Dray a.] 
The root common to @ and b, ka, cha &c, hasa very wide range, See 


Tis., Drav- 
24 Goat. 
a A ye (Chin yeo). 


b, K. pope, L pe, M Ka bai, Burm. mai, Singph. bai-mau, N 
ma-bung, Abor sha-ben, Manip. D. Ag’ men, Mikir be, bi, Manip, 
the, ml, Aami, amu, 

Af —hang. mea, Egypt ba. wfsen.~-Indon.ambe, imbe, be, beba, 
bembe, bimi, kabimbi, kambing &c. 

e Kaa. da blang, Garo purun, Bodo bar-ma, Manip. D. klang, 
(2 Tib, ra, Semitic aron, Africa illa é&e ) 


25 Hair. 


a. <A tan’, Kar. thu {ser c) 

Chin. thuu mo &c, (thaw is “head’’), 

é. A long, Kyen Ju 

Aino ruh, Arm law. Ason.—Pagai oli, Dt. uiri, Tar. ira, Pol. lan, 
glu (ladon &e, uly, “how!’"); Wirad. uran ; Kayang inang, 

e K.ack, M aok, thweat; Binua sok. Vrobably from the Ultrain- 
do-Himulayan soug, som kc. and Tib, sha, which again are connected 
with the Monzel wsun, Turkish asim, Ason,— obi chim, 

@ L pbom, phram, ‘tib Gol ila apread root), 

é Kas shain 1f ehis part of the root, it is probably a modification 
ofthe 1, .U. utiwon, thung, sain &e. 1f the sibilant is a prefix, the root 
may be coumected with tuce Naga min, Garo Aaman, Bodo +homon, 


26 Hand. 


a. <A, tai Ka dei, VW. tai, tway, Kas, ka kti, Bod. ekhai, Manip. D, 
akhui, knit, kbeut, Nag dekha, tekbat, dok, Bongju kut, Kyau ris 
Cheping kut-pa, Sunw gur (Manip,) Milch. got, god, bhim. khur, Ko 
thi, titi, ixhusi etua Good kaik, Drav kai, 

Ug. ian kat, ket, kez, kata, kede, ‘Turk kol, kul, chol, Mong. gar, 
char, ‘Tungas ili, rite Evit gara, Cauc, kuer, Sindhi kor}; Jap. te, 
Sam odu, Ugr. win. KRaskm. athu, Gara, it, ‘Tigre id; Aon —Hin. ti, thi 
(Kas Kol) kvkot, kukut (Yuma, Manipuri), Meri ta’akin, Viti th 
Ercb tog (Naga tekha, das.) 

Bb OL. wo; Kir. moa, (hur mol. ; 

Ason,—Sus ama, Saznb, Kis ima, Peel R. ma, Trus, bai, pai, 


7 Head. 


2 <A. du,davu (Chin, tau), Ka tuwi.( ? Chong tes), L ro, ho, h 
Yama lu, hit, Mauipuri D. ia, ola (The Bodo koro, Mishm! 
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mkoro, Gur, kra, appears to be connected with the Kashmiri kala 
“head”, and Tibetan kra, ‘hair’. The Simang kala ia more likely to 
be acontraction of the Malay Eapala). 

Af.—Fazog, Kaw. alo, Ageu our, Malagasi lola, Ina, [Singhalese 
olua.) dAson —Niha—Pol. (com.,) alu. 

& KK kabal (Sensk. kapola,) 

c. M. kadap, ka-towk, Silong atek (T. 0.) 

d Kas, 4a kli or Ali (171i, a modification of lua,;? Dhim. puring 
e=pu-ring.) 

dsom—Ara gull 

28 Hog. 


a. A. beu, heo (? from bok, Manip., ? Bodo yoma, Dhim. paya.} 
K. vhrok, chertk, Ka chur, Chong charuk, Mon klut, kaleik. 
Ifthe Kambojen forms are distinct from the Mon, they are probably 
from the Keli gukra by inversion (Comp, also the Pashtu aarkuza ; 
fron —Jav. cheleny, Viti. sara), 
e L.mu (7 Bod. yoma), eg mon, Sunw. po, Singphu wu, 
(Peolebly a contraction of the T. U. wak, pak, vak &e.) 


d; Kas, sniang, 
29 Horna. 


@. A.sung,aing, K. suning ( * Kar, chu-mong) Kir. ssanga, Fodiem 
sing, ahinga &e. (Sanakr. shring.) 

Ason —Kawi songo, Kr. singat, Bis. aungai. 

b. M. kreang, greang, Kas, ta-reng (‘T. U.): 

e LL. khan, Burm. khyo, Nag. po-khye, Aka kung, New ne-ko 
(Chinesa ko &c.) 

30 Horse. 

a A.neous, nya, Bodo nau, na; Bhim. onhya, Lepoh. Limb. on, 

Ber. lo, lu &e. Af. Agau Jo, 

& A, ma (Chinese) 

e K. se, Kar. tase, tthe, Kyen taa, Kyo sha, Kumi ktshi, 


‘Turk. at, ut, Yenea. kut, kua. 
@ M.kyeb, kya; Burm. kre, krai, Kas, kalai, Bod. korai (Ind, 


ghora &c.) 
ol House. 


a. A.na, ya, dang, Bod: na, Gero vak. Tibet, nang; Kaa. te ting 
Kuki teng, Gur. tin, Manip shin, shim &c. [yee T U.] 
5K, petah, okt: ata, Dl: cha : a.) 
eo M. bien, he, L. reuan, heun, ren; iar. hi, Mish, hon, Nag, 
hum, ham (T, U.) 
oe Tron. 


a. <A, ent els from the Chinese thiat ) 

# &K. dik, dek, L. lik, lek. 

Chinese thi’ (= thik), thint &r., het, apan tets; Semitic hodid: 
eon.—Kayan tit, Solor olokh, 

e Ka mam, Chep. sir. phalim, Vindy. merhan, merbad &. 

Ason —Aru omom, Ver mumu, moira, Lobo muamumur [See Drar. 

d. Chong rohong, (Seu Dray. This worm nay be trom the Beng 
and Hindi Ioba.) 

e M. pasve, potaway, Burm, sei, Naga kache, éatse (See T. 0.) 
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Chin. thi, Korea soi, suy, Sam. yese bese, basa, Sansk, avas, Germ. 
elzen, Lat ws (T. U.) dAson.—Uhampa basai, Ach. besue, Bis, Pani 
puthao, Magind. putan; Goront. tuol watai [Champa basaij, Tobi 

ishu, WN. Cal. pihisu, Maori maitai |Celebesinn wataij]. The prrva- 
ent Indonesian form is the curt besi, bisi, which is less close to the Mon 
than the preceding forma, and has thus the appearance of reverting to 
the Samoieda form bese bo. 

J. (Kos. anar New, na( ? Drav. with the pref. n). 


aa Leaf, 


a. A.la, M. kana ne U.; Drav ; Tib. lah-ve, Bod, lai), 

&. K. silok (7 T. U. a; Burm. rvak) Binna loluk. 

Ason.—folor lolong ( Bin.) [4 is evidently a with a nasal, passing inte 
& puttural, terminal). 

ce. L bat, mau, bou; Nag. am, Kir, obapz, 

Ugr. poi, wyhaée, Japan ta, Yeniseian, Yukahiri yipang &c. (pa, 
ba, enters intu many other Asiatic terms). dson,—Kis. awan, Tara= 


wa ba, Erub. papeh, ; 
34 Light. 


a, A. rang-sang, L feng, Burm. fang, len, Bod. shrang ohurang, 
one cl ed Names. Naga raogro Muth-, Jobuk. rangai [See “ Air’’s 
“Sky”. 

Tora arak [See Air’, Sky") Ason.—Indon, com, trang torang, &e. 
= tua-rama, rama, lama, malama, Onin, Mille maram, (? Kayan 
mala 

& ye plo, Garong bhla Kir glava (7 Dray. Vindy. aveli, bela, &e 
probably the root a without the nasal terminal aod with the labia) pres 
fix) Ason—? Kayan mala, Kah. balawa (Kirant). 

e MM. paviya;? Abor. piudug, Kar. kpa. 

Ason.—Niha opis; ? Parser piniko. 

d. M, kama, L. sawang, Kumi kuwang, Manip. wan, Kapwi ban, 
Koreng ben, Champh. ‘fangk war [See “ Au”, “ Sky", “San, 

dson —Lamp. wawa, Mandh. el Goront. mobawanen. 

e. Kas. daahai, Tangk. she, shea, Jilithwe, Singpho aingthol, 

Avon—Mal. Jay, chaya, chabya, Sim. chabai, Bin, choboy, chupe, 


ao Maz. 


a. A.ngoe, Kar, knya. (?mi-nyan Nama. Nag; pano. ano, “Son,” 
Angam.) ; ; 

6. K. pros (Pali burut, Beng. purash, Chep, pursi; a wide apread root; 
Ugrian weres, pursen, &e &e., 

e. M. karu. kro; Ka f&loe, Ohong sam-long, Ear, pra, kloun, Ear. 
huplong, Burm, lu, (Drav, alu dtc.) 

Chin, lang, also Scythico-Dray, and African [See Dravj 

4son.—(?3yd, kure, Maq. kore, Masid garak, Theae terms may be mo. 
difiecatiens of -the Indonesian laki with the def. pref., but they have alee 
African and Ugrian affinities; See dy 

ad. L. khon, kun (generic) 

Usgr. kom, aika, koian, kuil &e. (root ko, ko, ka probably), Sam."kom 
&e. Yokohir kun-shi. dAfi—Eg. Dal, Shang. ka, Yorubaokhon, Ful 
kokor Ser, ukor, Bish. gul-tok, Shang. guo-2a, Agau gul-wa 

dAson.—Bin, kan-chu; Ach. akam “husband”; [Timor atoni; Pol. 
kanaka, tangata, kane, tance; Mal, &c. jantan, But these terme appear tq 
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be derived from a distinct Ultaindian form,—u-tanga ‘ huehond™ 
Miier, diang “man” Dhim &eg adam &e. Semitic, waran Uprian) 

e L poechsi; Kom tchiav; N. Tangk paca, Kas, penso, Silong 
mesa; Boda bi shai“ hoshand.” Bing ™ hosband” kan eho. 

Usar. chai cho, enum, Sam. chasa [Aino chogw, Chukehi jok, Ver. 
@nebuk, Tib. chok.ton, Tibberk chagha “boshand”, Milch choong-mi, 
Changlo songs and other allied Gangetico-Uliraindian forma, Burm, 
youkya &e, [connected with other wide apread forms in s, 7, 9 and ¢.] 

Ason.—Suio uang (? Nias ma chua Afr). 

jf Kas. man (New. Kir. mano, mana, &e. &e.; a very wide spread 


rool.) 
36 Monkey. 


a. A, lib, khi, Kol gei, ? gar. kau-we (sre é.) . 
Chin. kaa. Ason—Parig, uke, Sumba kuki, Kah, baki, Banj. bakoe. 


b. A won (Seec, d, e.) 
ce, K. sua; Lomb. sobab, Lepch, saheu, Abor-M. sibeh, shibeh; MM. 


ka nwe, Nag. veh, Aka Jabe, Garo kouwe, Singph, wae, we, Jill fawe, 


(See Tih.) ; 
Ason.—Trj. eho, Sol Tag. amo, Magind. ubecl, uban. (Anan wun). 


ad. L. ling (* Man”, leng), Has. she 
Ason —(? Haj. sire, Pas, siyo from Kas. shri.) 
¢. L. wek, Rakh Kapwi myouk, Burm myasuk, Lunke, Kyen 
yaung, The y is probably asofteniag rif, in which cage the original 
Burman form would be mrauk, with which the Sanwar moro, Mishmi 
famrm and Indonesian brok are evidently connected. 
Moon. 


a. A. Hang, Blang, L. len, lon (T- U) 

BK. picban (Pali. Manip. kaniang, &:) 

ce} «CK ke, Chong kang, N. Tungk. akba- 

Ason —Tubi makam, Mang. ogam, Tar. makainga. Ch, gue, Ugr. 
ike, kon &e. 

d. K.- kut, Mon kata, kattau, katolk, 


Ch. pods 
e L. éawan (2 Ti. dawa), Kas lanai [See “* Licht,” “Fire” “Sun."] 


‘Ason —? Batta kanawan (re Lau 1 wan with the picfix Aa.) 


38 Mother. 


a AL EK me. K mi, Ka. ma, Kas. ka kami, M. mi, mui, Binoa 
wui ambui, Sim. bad, Uo form) Borm, ami, ame, (Abmeet universal 
jn diffs rent forms, me, ba Xe, “he form in ois Naga spu, Maoipuri D, 
avo, aibo &e. 

‘dsou —Sul. moi, Mad, &ubo, Baw, imbo, Mal. Jay, &e. ibu, Magind. 
bat, Pol. fas. 

& K. madei, L manda, meda (Pali menda, mata). 

c. Chong meny (" tather”, kony! See a. 

39 Mountain. 

a. A. noi, L. tsi, poi, de, jar Mrang lai, (T. UD). 

i. K pinom, prom, Ka menam, Cheng none, Simang minum, Kar, 
koa long, Manip. kalone &e, feannected with a, Seal, WU.) 

Ason —? Mang. unarg,? Bos. fal ran. 

«. MM. wu, Burm, taung, ong, Jil, sabung 
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Tork, tu, tau, dag &e. (See T. U ) 
lsou.—Pol. tus, Roum, thoang 
@, L. phukhao, M. kba(Chin., Yenieej., Sam.) 


40 Mouth. 


a. A. meng, Ka boar, M. pan, Manip. D memun, chamun, mur te, 
Limb mura, Lepch. abong; Naya tebang, Abor napang, Simang ban, 
Bes. pang. 

Ason —Lamp. Komr, hango, Sambo abana, Solor wowang, Pol. mans 
gs = eh ba Cal. laa 

, . mat Maram matho, New. mboto, Chep. 
Sy ie ea Pp: mothong (root eu, 

Ason.—Merl matong, Banj. monteng, Bunerati, Viti mosu, 

e. L. pek-(prebably from paug,a) 

@ Chong. raneng, Shum. slang, Komi |’haung, 

«fson.— Mill- langing. 

¢ Kas..éa shintur, Nag. ton, Garo hatong, Kuki tanng, Marmi, 
Gurung song. 

DUyrian sun, chun &c. 

Al Mosquito. 

a. Blogs ‘bang, M. pan; Naga mang-dong, Lepch. mang-kong, Male 
min-ko. 

Ch. bang, mang, bon. 

é. A. moi, Asam moh (? from a.) 

Ason —Buoerati wai, 

ce K. mos, Gond misi, Ur, bhos-endi, Kol bhos-undi, picho, Ka. 
fen pateo, Binua kamus, Naw. pati. 

Sansk. mashaka, Bengali moeha, Lat mosea &e. The Indonesian agoe 
may be from the Hind. magaas, and the latter may be anioversion of the 
Bonek. Bot the Tamil koau, koauvo, Malayal. kude, Pelynesian kuto, 
Indonesian kuta (“louse”), throw doubt on this, (See Dray.) 

d@ OL, yung, (probably trom sung Ahor &c ). 

e. L. phreng, (7 Aka ¢arang, Kumi chang-rang &c. T. 0.) 


42 Name. 


(Not included in my Comp Voc 
a. A. ten, Kas. ka Aerteng,? Kol nutum. 
4, L. tu, chu, Naga aciu, Manip. sazyan, Aotyon, 


A3 Night. 


a, <A. dem, Lau (Abom) dam, Binua due. 

Turk. ten, tan, tin &e., Koriak ten-kiti ; Tungos, dol-boni &e,, Ye- 
nisei thol, Ugr. oti, at, dc. dsom,—-5Sulu duum, Buner. tiutu;(? Jay. 
dalu, Meri dalam), 

. juk. ; 
Ugr. jig, jugum, ji, jot, Yenesei shig, sai, &e., Mong. chei, ao &e., 
Aino asl, ' hin. jit-am, jis. 

ec. L.khon; Tih, ghanme (T. U.) 

d. Kas. ka miet,? Manip, mea, maya, Male make. 

Sam. pitn, pin, po. &c.; jf. Amb, mata, ; dion,—Kis, matang, Gav. 
meda, Jay, &c, pitang, piting &o, 
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44 Oil. 
«. A dan, you? Manip. D than, Bod. than, tau, Kumi atauk; Car. 
Nic. tavie; Kar tho, thu, 
Ason —Samb tava (Kumi); Pol kan; kabu (Bod , Manip.) 
b RK pring (7 Tib Abru-mer, Japan abra, Pol. moli.) 
d@. L nam, oan (T. U ,—Tib num &c). 
« Kas. umpeni ang (? Pol pani) 


45 Plantain 


a. A kong-tim 

Ch kung-chiau. 

Ason.—Baw_kintang, Mad kilang, Binua kantuk. 

b A-chui, & kui, kne, klae, kluci Ti, as is probable, klue be tho 
eriginal form, it is connected withthe T U. and Indian,—ngola, kilo, 
kela &e , (kala Beng). 

Ason —Binun kalo, umbaklua, Pamp. galean. 

¢. M’ prat(Drav Fron) 

46 River 

a <A. som, cone, saune; Koreng, shmegu, Murmi shiong: 

Tib trang (Sea T Toye ants, — Lado. com, ("ee T. 0) 

& K tun-li, Ka dek-tani, Chong tale, Manip. D. tulih tala, tu, Carz 
Nic. tohil, Singph. taluu. 

Turk, dara, idel, od-!, Yenis, tom, tatang, “am. to-a, to, Drav. tani. 

e. K.prek, Rakb. mrik, mriet, Kyen lik, Sunw. lik. 

Tork. elza, yelva, Sam. urge-4u, Fin wirta, ‘longus. bir. (The 
Soythic root is el ur &e “ water.” ga, ta w, b. are efinitives.) Af 
Galla lora (Turk.); Ason.—Pamp. ilug, Tag. ilog (Turk), Meri leko, 


47 Salt. 


a. A, moe, man, M. bu, bho (Dray. upo £c.) 
b A yen pany 
¢ K. ambil, Kas kawlch; Komi ma-lwe, pe-loi, Kar. btla,. Ake 
alla, Aboralo, Mfishini plal, Kolbolang 
Hind, milh, Arab milch, Mabrah malbut, Bish miluk, Egypt. mrb, 
Pashtu malga 
L kleuwa, klu, ka, keu, kem ; probably lu,.loua, (c).with the gate 


tural pref, 
48 Shan 


a. A. jin, ya, sha, Milch, sha, Limbs saho, New, -vu, | urm. thaye: 
Uer. sou, auch, 

#, K. sihek, (T. U. Komi apik, Singp. mopbik &,) 

ec. L. nang 

Fin nagka, nakke &e , Tongus. nanda, 

d@. Kar. fa snep, Garo he-lop, 


49 Sky. 


a. <A bloei (M. “ air’); Chong pleng ; Mishmi brra,.Car, Nic, furel. 

Var. pil, Turk pielta (See “ Air” d 

b. A. tung-tien,. Khoib thang-wun, Kapwi tang-ban, Nag. rang-tuugy 
Abor. teong, Manip. D tingem. hazing &., Gurung tun “ 

Ch, tien, Jap. icn, Mongol, Turk, tenyri, tepy rt, tengri &e, 
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c EK. me’, mek, A mei, Burm, : 
Gor, mun (Dray » Horm, mach, mo, Ker. mukho, Murmi mu, 


a KK. kor, Ka bo Sim. kael 
Sam. kuilah, Kameh. kulla  Ason,—Solor kelam, 
' M tudeah (?Gur. tani) 
son —t? Purigi todong (? udong. covering’) 
J iL. ta, Luugke wan, Kboib. thancowa » Kapwi Alc 
supa. (Dray. For the Asvlesian affinities see Dev. ili. 


50 Snake 


a. A. ran, Lungke rol, M.sum-prum ¢T. ve. 
r a pos, has ta basuir } (the Tis Mr, Robingson’s); Sunw. busa 


¢. M. thaom, sum-prum, Kir. pacham Vamp ham-pu, hom-wwi 
rks (prum ia aand T. U., pu ous Musing ke. bis ) e 


LL. nga. 
Sl Sfar. 


a. <A. ting-to, Naga pothi, lethi &e. 
Mong odo &c., Ugr. teti &c, Af.—Galla tuwi; Asomes.— tol, 
. A. sau, Kar. oa, Riyeng vehe, 
Ug. sou, Ch. ch’he, se &e Asow.—Tobi aish {Khyeng.} 
e. K pikei; Burm. kre, Ey (T. U.¥ 
d M nong, hnong, nyob, L. nan, lau, dau, Burm, minong, 7? New, 
hago (“ee @.} 
oof. odlon 
e, Kas, uklur (?d. with the & pref., or from the Tib. kese, &o } 


52 Sloe. 


a. Ada (T.U. do &e.) 

b. OK. ¢ime, famo, Ka famoe, Chong famok, M. fa-mok, Mia-mou'e, 
son —Pagai buku, Pamp buga, Pol waka, kamaka (Mon.) 

e L bin (probably trom the Gangetiou-Ultraindian terms in |, r, 
the Lag, lice the Anam, sumetiines converting r into h.} 

d, Kea, man, (? Naga, Mani, rung, nang é&c. 


bS Agee. 


a. A, nhit, phot, myat iF U ; Ason,—tloko init.j 
_& K. tinge, tangui, Rea. Ch tangai, M mus. tangwe, Ko 
tingnai mik, (i e Day's or hy's Rye), Naga ting-lu (pee + Sky”, 3.) 
¢, L. wan, ban, Naga wang-hi (See “sky” 7) 


34 Tiger. 


a. A. bo ot 

&, A. ongkop? 

e. KE kila, M. kla, kyo, Burm, kya, Kas. « Kla, Dhinr kbuna, Kol 
kula; Chango kuaila. 

d, Ka dea, de (? Tib, ta), Simang taiyo, 

e L gua, seu, su, Naga sa, Jili Aaan, Deor Ch, masa, Garo matsa, 
Bod. mocha, Chep.ja, Murm. chyan, Gur. chen. (Tib, clam &e.) Sie 
‘qoang chiai A. Ch. ho. 

Ason,—machang, maeha, masa (cee T. 0.) 
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55 Tooth. 


a A rang, nan-rang; N. Tangk. alara, Binua rangam, didara, 
Mishm. la, 

Jran. danta, dara, dar &e. Ason.—Austral, dango, irang &e. 

& K. timlang, L. (-iam) fan, Singph. wa, Gero phu tong, Burm., 
Murnii swa, Nag. va, wa, ha, Abor ipang, Himal. wa, apho d&c., Milch, 
bung. 

Jip. fa, Uer. pane, pin, ponk, pankt; Drav palk, pal &c. dson— 
Indon. com. ipang (Abor), ampon, ngipan &e, &e. 

e M.ogeck, ugeat, Kas. boniat 

Asan —Savu nguta. 

oh L, khiau khia, Burm. kya Khyeng Eye, Sunw. krya. 


b6 Tree. 


a. A kai, gokei, Manip. okoi, “im. kuing. 

dAsgon at bat Nanton kai, Bis. kahoy, Malay &e. kaya, 

Bb. K. chu (Chin. che, chiu, shu.) 

e. M, 4a-non, #u-vom. 

Korea nemo, . : 

d. L. ton, tan, Kas. aa diing, (T -Him, dong-&e., Khoibu bing-tong.} 


57 Village. 


a. A, lang, Kas, ka shnong, thong, Milk, rong, Khyeng nang, Fingph, 
mereng, Manip. D. ram, nqm, rahang &¢., Aborduiong, Magar langha, 
i, a ban, main, Limb. bangkhe. 


58 FWatver. 


_@ <A suk, Ka dak, Chong tek, K.tag, tek, tik, M- dat, dai, Nane 
AO TH : ‘ = ; am - 

Yenesei ok &e., Bengali udak (Iranian), Fin tat ae. 4son.-.Tobi 
tat (Fin). 

: w dai. If this ig nota eontraction of dat, it is connected with 
the Tibetan and Giangetie-Ultr. dui, tui &e., ! hinese oli éo, 

d. L.nam; Chep, lang, New. la, lau. (root Scythic; 4j*,—Malag, 
ma, Haus. rua &r 

« Kos. fa um, Ur. um, Male am, Lepeba ong. 

Seythic Kor. Tungus mu &e.); Semitico-Alr, com, 


59 Vas. 


a A kwei(? Limbu khe). 
& L. mau, man-dym, bhoa-man, 
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APPENBIX TO CHAP. VI. OF PART il, 


Cc. 


COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF CHINESE AND TIDETO= 
ULTERAINDIAN NUMERALS.* 


In App. C, the roots and not the adjuncts are italicised, 


One. 


Chin chit, yit, it, ?, che, ja’: Tib. w. ¢ 48. ehik; Himnale 
whi, ghrik, kik, dik, kri, it, id, ches kat, ka; Dophla aten &e,; Bodo ae 
Guro sha, Burman ta-ik, tach, tit, te’, ta, Karen ¢a-ple, Bong. ka-kar, 
Kuki feaka, Khyeng pa-Aat, Nicoliar kohok, Naga van-the, katang, katu, 
akhet, atia, cha &e , Miri ako “With the Chino-Tibetan and Burma~ 
Himalayxn compare Ugro-African varieties of the root,—fro Japan, 
ytiyk, odik, it, of Ugrian; dik Darfur tok Galla, It is difficult to 
trace the particular connections amongst these forma. The Ugro-Afri- 
can, Chinese, Tibetan and Himalayan are obviously variations of one 
root, which is probably best preserved in the full bi-consonantal forina 
tik, dik, chit, chik, which are found in all the provinces. But the centres 
and lines of diffusion are obscure. The African terma are probably of 
Seythic orgin, like many other Atrican numerals. Some of the Hima- 
layan and Ultraindian forms may «lao be Scythic through eastern - 
“Tibetan, although it is quite possible that they are variatious of the pro- 
per Tibetan forms, The Ultraindian and Himalayan forms in a@are so 
peculiar, that doubt may arise whether they are all Tibeto-(hinese, 
fa, ‘a may be a variation of cha, and cha itself of chi, but the preva- 
lence of ta, ka aa an Uliraindian and Asonesian definitive, and its oo- 
currence in niany of the Asonesian vocabularies aa the numeral “ one,” 
suggests the possibility of a different origin. The Rurman tach, taik 
i A, naik, 2, Naga nof 2, appear to be only voealic modifications v 
tik, and at mit (or nis) 2. It is probable that the shorter forma in @ ara 
modifications of a similar Ultraindian variety of the Tibeto-( hine-e root. 
Thé Naga katy, katang [tat-in higher numbers], akhet, [whence the Do« 
pola aten] and the Khyeng Ae?, are probably merely.au inversion ofan 
ancient far (Hurman be | yt 0 «6 Thia form spread to the Himalayas 
{Lepcha, Magar tot, Sunwear fa, obviously relerable to the Naga 
forms) The vocali¢ form fa ia found in spoken Furman, Karen, 
and some ol the Naga diulecta, ata (Mithan) [whence cha Tablung, sha 
Garo, Deoria Chotia), in Abor-Miri ake, and in Sunw 4a f In the Yu- 
ma group ,in whith the dental is replaced by the guttural, a3 in several 








* Tiney remind the reader that the apostrophe marke the wbrupt seund eguis 
aie 10.0 suppleseed or iuchonte Aor é, ro uhat? ia cediication of ik, it, and ja" 
on OF fat. ; 

- + aur. Hodgeon'a yornbolary of Gyarang. peblished sires this paper wha writ. 
ten, shows that hese forme boave mot been produced by inversion, but by the eohe~ 
Fon of a com-enon Olrsindian prefs kv pooresponding with the Ancieut ‘ltbetan 

—) und the broad variety of the Chino—="T'ibetan root. Gyartng hoe 4-01, (& also 
Foorel n Takpo, dy, a Korma-Himolayon variety contracted irom futl, de-1 es 2, kaw 
gam 3 &c. “These forme, whatever ther immedinte ongin end iv et direct affinities, 
correspond vib the Tibetan geebhig =é-chik, d-tk, etl). goyie 2 dee. In man 
of ihe Gimolyo-Oltroindian numer! eyeiems, da-, fe, 1 retsined in terug above 
dn .a few it oceurs in the lower terme as & powox, See App. A. p. 3, “Sevem"). 

¢ [Also in Manyak fu-bi] 
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Himalayan forme), it takes the postiix ke,—ka-ker Bongju, kea-ke Kuki 
whence probably. the Nicobar totot), This tends to involve ihe 
to-Chinese origin of the final ef or & of Burman in some doubt, but 
a3 itis referable in other terms to Tibeto-Chinese or Tibetan, it may ba 
considered as certain that a broad form (fak or sok, by coutrnetion fa, 
ka, &e ) anciently prevailed gre, the North Ultraindian languages 
and was thence carried along the Himalayas. Amongst the Himalayon 
Jangueges the Newar cht ts the only term for 1 that is modern Tibetan 
(Lhop. efi ‘ib. chik.) ‘The Murmi ghrik is a derivative from the An- 
cient Tib. gedit, which, we may infer, had a very strong or guttural 
sound trom which the Murmir was evolved, The Gurung ki is a mo- 
difiration of the same form, 

The term ig radically the same as the definite article and unit of many 
Soythic, Ario-Celtic, African and Asonesian languages, th, fi &., ko, 
Ba, #& &o 

The Karen iéag is Lou (nung, ning). It has remote affinities, North 
and Mid Asiatic, Dravirian &c. (e. g. annon Kooriak, onna Iray., eng Car 
Nicob ,. agun-bai Austral. ‘ts Bot a8 the same partic'a ia a widely 
spread definitive, it is probably of native origin in the Lau syatem (ni 
“this”, nan © that”, Siam. &e.) 


Two. 


Chin. urh, i, if, 8, no, 7, gi; Tib. groyis, myi, ni, Him. myi, ai, nhe, 
setchi, nis &e, Miri, Daphla ant(Naga), Mik. hint, Burm, nfa-it, nhaoh, 
ne, nhit, Nicob net, Naga ani, #i, n¢ &c, Khyeng pa-whi, Kar, khi-bo, 
Ai-ple, Singpho athong 3 

The Chinese appears to have two distinct forms or perhaps roots, and 
both are found in Ultraindia, The Kwan-Hwa ork, fi, is the prevalent 
extra-Chinese form, nyt, ni &c, The Macao and Hokien gi, ji, ia per 
haps connected with ae Karen Az, did, but it is more probable that both 
have been formed independently from guttural forms of mt (mhi, ngi, 

i, ji). The final s of the ancient or written Tibetan is the parent of tha 

nal », 2 of some of the Himalayan dialects, nis, Mag., nishi Sunw , net 
ehi or syet-ah Limb., nyet Lepch. So aunat Tengsa (Naga). In the 
other Naga dialects the final consonant is lost in 2, but it is preserved in 
7 ingit, anath, nith, tamet &e. The Borman nhif, mek, mhek or niask 
retain it The Borwan nek, Nicobar and Naga net, ne, appear to be 
eonnected with the Limbu and Lepeha myet.+ 

The Chinesa term or terms for 2 have no apparent connection with tha- 
N. and M, Asian onea, unless urh be contained in the Tungusian yur, 
Mongol cho-yur. But the root in r, J, #,d is tha mogt common Aso-Altri- 
ean term for 3. Its forms in other formations are frequently identical 
with the Chinese, In Alrica itand the labial ba, ma &c., separately or 
combined, are almost universal, ani as most of the Atrican and Asiatic 
aystema have an ultimate binary basis, the same roots enter largely iote 

e names of higher numbers slso. Tha Iranian dwa combines both, 
as in some of the allied E. African terms, Both are found separately 
and combined in tha Mon-Anam terma, dar, or, ma, bo, &e, and. r 
alone is the carlier Dravirian ‘term, ir, er, re, which closely resembles 
the N. Chinese ir ag well as the Georgian yern, ori &c. As ir &c, ap- 


SS SS SS 05599¥c_c_c_c_c[_CC—— 
* [Wath the Burman broad form, arnplified by the postfixed def., mha-ik, 
responds the Gyarung na-i, Manyak aa-b, Thochu age-ri. ‘The Gyami liang-ko 
and ar ore pore Chinese varieties; the li euphonieplly amplified by the nasal final] 

+ [Gyarang ka-nes, Horpa nge]. 
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pears solated in the Chinese ayatem, and ia not oven a Chinesr definitive, 
was probably borrowed by the original Chinese tribe, directly or inter= 
mediately, froma formation in which the two defiuitives “this, “that 
had become the foundation of a binary nameral ayatem,—ir, ra &o, 
“thut.” The beat representatives of this primitive As African sy steun 
must be sought in those languages in which ra, ir &e, atill exists as o 
definitive aml may be traced in the uumeral 2 and in higher terms 
formed from it. The particle ia go freely varied in other allisnoss by 
the consonant changing ton, d,¢ &c that there is nv reason to soppose 
that the libeto-Ditraindian forma ayi, wi &o have net been borrowed 
from the Chinese, But closer forms are found ia Yeniseian, ine, inga, 
kineang (Kasia Bini), and other languages, 


Three. 


Ch, san, sam, sa,ta; Tib gsum, sum; Him. sum, som, song, sam 
&c, Miri a-om-ko, auma; Dhim. sum-long, Bod inun-tham, Garo ga- 
tham, atham, Kor. the, sa, Mik kag am, Nag asa, azam, she, sit; 
fem. van-ram, Burin sung, thong, song, Klyeng pathong, Boug) tumkur, 
Kuki twmka, Lao sem,* 

The peealiar Naga form ram, Jem, ie found in the Milchamang 13, scrum, 
sithough 3 itself hag the ‘Tibetan form sum, and is alwa preserved in tha 
Tibberkad sa-Aum, chop-sum. [See Ap. A.] 

The closest foreign affinities are Korian and Caucasian. Kor. sai, Geors 
pian sami, sumi&e, Leegi shamba. The same combination has been care 
Fied to Africa sasa,. sauwa &e., Mandingo group. In tha Cau-asian 
systems the numeral terms are regularly formed from a few definitives 
by flexivn and the coincidence of the Georgian ori 2, sume 3, with the 
Chinese ir 2, sam 3, Tib, sum 3, can hardly be accidental, 


Four. 


Ch. se, si, ti; Lau si; Tib. bedi, zhys, zhi, Lhop. zhi, Serp. ghyi. This 
term, io ite deotal and sibilant forms, baw made Hitle progress in Ul. 
traindia. Naugaung Naga hag paz, Angami Naga do, M. Angami deh, 
Kuki éa, Bodo dia, whieh appear to be all medificationg of the Tibetan 
forme of Chino. Tibetan.+ 

Si, 4, is a very common-definitive, and much used as 2 numeral 
element. Jt is found as euch in Seythic and African languages 
(e. g. teti, Samoide), But ae the Chinese 2 and 3 are most clusely 
connected with Canecasian, and chi, thi, ee &c. ia the principal element im 
ite fisxional serice of numerals, it is probable that the Chineas is related 
to the Geogian oth-chi, ot-chi &., to which also may be traced the 
African afe-ché (Timbuktu,) 

Ths most common term in the Tibeto-Ultraindian languages requires, 
from it peculiar form, to be separately discussed. It hae been carried 
by the North Uliraindien tribes to the Himalayas, where it has Naga, 
Garoand Burman'forms. Burm, le, Bongj. lear, Khyeng thi, Kar. li 
Naga phali, phale, deli, ili, ali- Singphu mell, Mikir phili, Garo bri, Bodo 
bre; Himelayan,—apli Daphla, plei Chepang ; le Sonw. (Burm.), lish Limb, 
Phali, phulut Lepeh., éuli Mag,, bli Mormi; pli, Gur; leya Kiranti. 


* [Thocho ‘kehiri, Gyami sengku, an, Gyarung Risam, Hoipo eu 
CT. Nage), Takpa sum, Manyak sin (Thochu shi, Nag, she, Kar, te) J, 

t .{ Uhochu grhere, Gyomi ai, siku, Gyarung hadi (Bodo), Horpa Als, 
Takpa pli, Manyak'rebi (Horm. Him,)] 
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‘These areal] North Ultraindian forms. Pi, Newar, Tiberkad, in identieg] 
with the Abor-Miri apiko, apie, which ia a.contraction of aplito, sa 
appears from the Daphla iorm apli, and frot: Abor-Miri itseli pre. 
serving the full Naga form in pili-ngo-fo, 6. ‘The Milchanang pu, puk 
is probably a muuifieation of pi, corresponding with bu in the Magar 
Sulit. Thia is more probable than that it is a direct derivative from the 
Mon-Auan and Vindyan pon, But pun may itself be related to the 
Borima-Hinalayan terma, The latter, in aome of their forms, are iden 
tick! with certain formes of the African numeral which appeara to have 
been the original of the Mon-Anam, Malagasi and Asonesian terms, 
As thet numeral ia iteelf founded on a root for 2,—li, ni, lo, nu &tq 
which is common to Chinese with many Asiatic and African languages, 
gol aa the term for 4 ao formed had a very archaic and extensive preva 
lencein Asia and Africa, there ara several possible sources of ihe Borman 
Himalayan term, The simple forme le, li &e. are identical wich the 
Chinese li, 2, of which the Tibetan and Uliraindian nyi, ni &e ia a slight 
modification. Limay therefore be a derivative from an east ‘Tibetan dime 
‘lect, or it may have beeen formed in Ultraindia from the Chinese & or 
the Tibeto Uliraindian ni. Bot it isimprobable that such aterm fur 4, 
“or mode ef forming 4, prevailed in eastern Tibet, when the Chino.Ti. 
betan eystem hava distinct term ford. I: is equally improbable that the 
principle of constracting euch a term wae acquired in Dltraindia ‘after 
the Chino-Tibetan system was introdoced, and was then applied to the 
invention of anewterm for @ which displaced the prop+r one of that 
ayetem, The simplest conclusion is that A 1 a modifiestion of the 
Chinese fi, si, through the sonapt form, of which we have an example in 
the Rode dia, whence the Angami-Naga da &c. The Tibetan sonant 
bzhi is ee ee immeiiate parent both of the sonant dental forma 
and of the labial prefix (bazi, badi, bali &e), 
ve. 


Ch. » i, tng, nge, go; Tib Ana, gna; Him. gua: Miri 
angoko, ungo, pilingoko (pil, 4, Nage);’Dhim ma, Mike yhoay ;° Naga 
a, aga, hanga, plunge, pungu, phanga, pengu, pongu (the "pants ba, 
Bhat is probably a contraction of the Namsang ba @); Singph. manga, 
Burm. nga, na, Kar, yas ye, Khy. sian, [ Nic. ie, tuni)* ; Kuki nga, 
Bong. raingakar.t The Karen yai is axceptional. It appeara to be Dra- 
virian (yet Toda, ayt-du Telog ayi-nu Tul &c.) y 

The Chino-Tibetan nasal root itself, ngu, ing, nga, na &e, is allied te 
the Dravirian an. 

Six. 

Ch. io’, la’, ix’, (1, 2. equivalent to lok, lak, luk); Tib w. drwh, 5. thu 
W, Tib. due, tuk; dhu Lhop., fuk Serp.; Him.—dhu, tu, kin, ink; 
Lep. tarok, trot, Sunw. rut; Chep kret, Bolu du, ro, Dhim, itu, - 
Garo krok, dot (Chepang), Mikir thorok, Naga tarok, theda4, arak, inok, 
sory, azot, vok, Singph. Aru, Burm. shraué, &Myok, kAyaus, Bolg]. 
rhuker, Mon karaw, Ke trav. Changl. khung, Abor-Miri atye, atengko, 
Kuki. Kar. 4u.t The distribution of these terms is peculiar The wide 


* Probably Mon-Anam. Sea App A. : 

+ [Taocho tare, Gyomi we, webo, (i hin. wv) Gyar. ko nges, Horpa gwe 
{Chin. go), Takpe liagne (-i 4, o8 in M rij, Manyak gaabi.] 
 t Ltiyamt few, leudu, Gyar. £utok (Lib.),'Takpa kro (Singpho, Gara, 
Chep.), Manyak grwbi.) : 
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apread Aran, hrwk, karaw, trau de is evidently an archaic East Tibetan 
form of the Chinese du’ or duk, allied to the ritten Tiltetan druk. Tta 
Jiftusiou amongst languages of the Mon-Anan formation is probably 
attributeble to the numeral system of the Jutter having been purely 
quinary, or without an y substuntive term above that for &. tis round 
in Kol and Gondalso. “The Naga tarag might be thought to be an 
immeiliate derivativa from the ‘ibetan druk, if te did no: occur fre= 
quently asa prefix with other numerals and words, and the numeral 
root, rat, rok, lok, oveur bare and with distinet prefixes in other Naga 
dialects. The Garo krof and Chepang kruk are obviously deiivatives 
from the Burman khrawé atl although the Lepeha tarot, grok, resemlileg 
the Tibetan drué, T have no doubt—louking to the cumalativ- evilence of 
the influence of Ultraindian terms of oumerals and other words on tha. 
Himalayan—that itis a derivative of the Ultraindian tarek {Naugaung 
Nuga. ) 

The Karen and Kuki ku, Dhimal tu, Bodo do, to, Naca so-ru, Bong- 
ju rhe-kar appear to be contractel forms, which in Changlo and Abor« 
Miri take 4 n-eal final AAung, keng. The Abor a-Aye oud Dophla a- 
&-ple present it ina very curt form, and the latter curiously preserves 
the Karen postfix ple. 


Seven. 

Ch. chhi, ch'hit, ch'het, thet, sit; Lau chet, chiat, teet, Singph. 
sinit, Kyen slit, 

The allied Ultraindian and Himalayan terms are remarkable, Tha 

iou-Auam or earlier Ultraindian system was quinary, and alike sygtem 
is still seen in the Burina-Himalayan terms ior 7, which are fia yply 
the term for? sometimes slightly modified, It wis doubtless furmed 
on the model of an ancient quinary term, 6—@, the term ford having 
been lost ‘The circumstance of the root lor 6 not being found sceom- 
ponying that for? in any of the languages, is a strong proot that the 
prevalent Burma-Himalayan numerals were derived from one langunge 
which had droyped the term for 5 before it became diffusive. The 
Tibetan term is bdun, dun. It bas mud hardly any progress on this 
Bide of the Himulayas, the only examplea [ tad fale the Lhopa dyn, 
Berpa dyun aud Changlo zum, & modification pt the Lhopa dum. ‘Tha 
Tibetan term is not Chinese, but it is Tungusian nadan, Mong dolon,* 
Korea iittn, and it enters into the Kamchatkan nytonok de. 


. The following ore some of the Rurma-Himalavan terms. Borm, khwan 
mach or mak, Iehunhit, kumi, Ahor, kunit-ko Mir; kunide, Nag. taned, 
nith, anath, ingit &e. Singh, sindt, Garo sining. anit, Bodo chini, Efi, 
Dhim wii: Kar nui, nwi. nis, chani, nhe, noshi, Kuki o. eri [Garo 
ani], Bongj. sre-kar, Kasia hinian {hint is 2 in Mikir), The Abor- 
Miri ku-nit-ko, ku-nid-e, is directly connected with the Burman 
-khun-nhit.t ‘Lhe Dophla ka-neg is the same word with the final ¢ of 
= converted into a guttural,as in the ancient Burman nak, nach &e, 
The Kiranti dhag-ya alone presepves the Proper term of the Mon-Avam 
-byatem. (om). Mon ka-bok (Irom do, 2). ‘The prefix ka is found in 
Lepeha from 7 to 10, but the term for 7, eyok, ia peculiar, — 


* [Sokpo toln], ; 
t Soot Kush-nes, Takpa nis]. 


— 
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Eight. 


Ch. pat, pe’, boi’, po®. This term has not been borrowed by the 
Tibeto-[ltraindian languages, It is found in Lau, pet. 

The Tibetan term is brgyud w. gyes.* The ancient form Nisieesl 
atill prevalent in E. Tibet) requires to be compared with the Ultraindian 
and Himalayan terms in which ris the conaonant. The Katia pref, if 
it stood alone, might seem tu be a contraction of an ancient Tibeto-Ul. 
traindian form which preserved the Tibetan prefixual fr, Boi aa the 
Kasia term for 2 is ar (Mon, Kol, Chong, mar, bar &c.) it is more pro- 
bable that prof is formed from it, In many systema primarily based on 
a bimary scale, 4 and 8 are modifications of 2. From the Kasia form 
comes the Nicobari awera., The other allied forms lose the p. They 
are rach Borm. w., rai-kar Bongjo, rae Kuki, rai, rhat Milchanang, 
But some doubt ia thrown on rai by the Tibberkad ghat, the Tibetan 
form ghok being also found in Tibberkad, Final iis affected by these 
extreme Western a of the Gangetic formation as well as by 
some of the extreme Eaatern (2 g. eagle which have received it from 
Ultraindia (Keren dc.) Thus 5 is gnai (Tib gna), 6 is tuht (Tib w. tik), 
9 is gui (Tib gu). Finali being common to Milehanang and Bodo, 
the Bongju and Kuki rai, rae are in iavour of rai having been the form 
of the Kasia ar, ra, 2, that prevailed in Bodo and the cther Gangetic 
languages and was spread oa fur west as Kanawar. The commen in- 
terchange of rand g or gh would of course explain the cunversion of 
the Tibetan ghe into re as well as the Ultraindian ra into gha, the vowel 
being a amall element in favour of Ultraindian origin. ‘The point how- 
ever is, I think, settled, Ist, by the evidence in favour of an early dif- 
fusion of Ultraindian words up the Gangetic basin and across the 
watershed into that of the Sutledge, and sania any early diffusion of 
Tibetan words from the Sutledge down the Gangetic basin; and 2nd 
by the Kasian form praf being found in the Chepaug prap, Gurung pre, 
Murmi pref, pre. The Kirantireya gives ustherootagain. The /orms 
in pr are connected not only with the Mon-Anam term for 2, bet with. 
the prevalent Burmah-Himalayan terms tor 4, pali, pli. In several of 
the Logue 8 appears asa mere flexion of 4 (i. 6. 4dual). Goran 
4 pli, 8 pre. Inthe Abor-Miri pu-nit-ko, Abor pi-nye, the labial is 
the term tor 4, (a-pi-ko, pu, bu, Nipal, Milehanang, combined with that 
for 2 (i. e. 4 the 2od time or twice) In the Tapbila plagnag the 
game combinativn ia found (See 2,4 and 7). 

The common N. Ultraindian term is a siwilar binary remnant. Borm., 
shit, shyit, si’, Khyeng shat, Naga isat, acheth, achat, sachet, te, thesep, 
thuth, thetha; singph. matsat, makat, Gorochel, Bodo jet All 
these appear to be moilifications of a term preserved in the Kiranti 
hasat, 2, and boving affnitiea with some N, Asiatic binary terms tor 
8, i.e. Samoiede shit-sedi, sii-wieta, Tungusian dschap-kun, The root 
is primarily 2,—Samoie'le ahit, site, side ke., Ugrinn Ait, det, hot, hak 
ke, &e. — may be recognised in the Chino-Tibetam si, ti, ahi ke. & 

i. @. 2 dual) 
( Tne Limbo yet, Sunw. yok, Dhimal ye, are probably Tibetan (gye). 
The Lapel ku-sen, kukw ia probably an ancient term tormed from the 


* [(tyarang oryet, Takpa gyet. 
+ {Munya sib], ve 7% 
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W. Tibetan gyd &e. The Karen higa, kho, is allied to it, 
Nine. 


Ch, Aiu, haus Tib. dou, guk, qu, Him. gu &e. : Ultraindian # 
‘ho (with prefixes &e. in cs dl alecte}, tagpho. tack, Himal. hae at 


Changlo taku (Naga), Bodo chku, Gar. ju, shkx Milchanang agoi;* Lau 


kax', Karen Au (Chinese),* 
Ten. 


Ch, shi’, ship, chap, tap ; Tih, behu, chuh, che ; Him. chauh, chut (Tiberk); 
Uitraindian,—shi, ¢ che, si, tsi, se Burman, Karen, N aga ke, Garo 
chi, Bod, ji. The Ultraindian is closer to the Chinese than to tha 
Tibetan form, and it has been carried westward into the Himalayan 
dialecta, chi-mai, sa nho, thi bong, se. The term is evidently the Chino~ 
Tibetan root for 1, chit, chik, chi&e. a mode of naming 10 (1 tale) 
found in many other languages. ‘That the Ultraindian and Himalayan 
forms have been derived trom Chinese, or from an eastern Tibetan vo- 
cabulary, ia further shewn by the Mikir kep, Kiranti kip, which ia the 
Chinese chip, ‘lhe Burman fi-che, Rakhoing ta-se, prefix the term for 
1 without its guttural final, + 

In the Chinese system the numbers between 10 and 20 are formed by 
Placing the lower numbers after the word for 10, while the articulate 
terms or fens are formed by placing the lower numbers before the word 
for 10, which precisely accords in principle with the Hindu, Arabic 
and European notation, although not with the nomenclature in the 
series between 10 and 20 (e. g. 13 corresponds with the Chinese nam 
ing, hut not with ours which places the digit before the ten, thir-teen ; 
but fhir-ty, thirty-one &o, correspond with the notation, 80,81), The 
following examples will show the consistency of the Clinese notation 
with the collocation of tle words, chap 10, chap i 11, chap ji 12, chap 
#e¢ 13; ji chap 20 (2,10), sa chap 0 (3,10) { 


8 heen eee 
* [Gyarung kungguw, Takpa dugu, (Lib). Manyek gubi, Horpa 90, 
Thochu rgure.] : 
+ [Gyarung ai’, Manvak chechibi, Takpa poh}. 
t Note on the Chinese and Indo-Arahic numeral symbols. 

Names of numbers must have preceded symbols, and the Indian eymbols 
must have been invented by a nation which followed the Chinese 
system of naming, thet is such a term as thir-teen, trayo-dashan, 
fe-rah could not have been used by it The Dravirian and Mon-Anam 
systema agice with the Chinese in A ae the decimal in its natural 
Place. ®. @ 11, pati nunw (10,1) in Tarnil ; gel miud (10,1) in Kol ; mor 
mot (10,1) in Mon; kad wef (10,1) in Kasia ‘That this system is 
the natural one is proved by its prevalence in other languages, Ame- 
rican, Asiatic (Seythic, Georgian, Euskarian &c.), and African, Tha 
Inilo-European and Semitic collocation is art lr 

The perteeting of the decimal notation must have been a slow procesa, 
and may have been the work ot the civilised Dravirians or other pre= 
Arian nations of India, But the Chinese had advanced far in this 
direction, and there are son e srounds for attributing the rudiments nog 
only of the system, but of the symbols also, to them. ‘The Chinese sym- 
bols for the three lowest numbers are respectively 1, 2 and 3 s 28, 
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placed horizontally in the formal, and vertically. in the common, notes, 
tion. The Indian and Arabic fgurea—the origio als of the Kuropean—are 
obviously cursive or connected forms ot similar syinbola, and itis euri- 
ows thet in the Todlian—trom which the Arabic are suj:posed to Have 
been -derived—the strokes are horizuntal, while in the Arabic they are 
vertical, from which we may perhaps infer that vertical symbols were 
at one time partially current in India also, or that considerable licenga, 
prevailed in their position, But the Arabie are ae nvnch cloger to the 
vertical Chinese than to the Indian, that it 5 ers most prolable they 
were directly borruwed from that system. comparison of alphabets 
ahows that written symbols are very apt to be turned in all directions, 
right or left, np or down. in their progress amongst rude tribes, prior. 
to the adoption ot unitorm materials for writing, Leaves, bark, hard 
bambo, cloth, coarse paper that blots, styles, reeds, quills, brushes, 

aint, ink &e., all influence the form and poeition of the symbols, 
Phe Chinese symbol for 4 appears ancieudy to have been, in its ru- 
diments, 4 atrokes, a horizontal with two dependent vertical, and a 
antaller horizontal carried out from the bottom of the right one. It 
hes been complicated by adding two large vertical linea at the aides and 
ove at the botwm, forming with the upper horizontal line an enclosing 
aquare which wonld itself represent 4. In the common figure the four 
lines are obtained by a simple crossing of two curved strokes. The In- 
dian symbol is a similar cross, but with the bottoma of the curved 
strokes joined and rounded, that is, the figure is written without lifting 
the pen, and thetwo strokea ron into one symbol, as with the Indo- 
Arabic? and 3. In the Chinese 9 the symbol jor 4 is sometimes looped 
in the same way. The ancient Chinese 6 appeurs ty have conaisted ructii- 
mentally of 3 horizontal, crossed Sy 2 vertical, atrckea. The common fis 
gureis avery remarkable one. It consista of a body nea! ream bling 
the Indian form ol 4 (that ia, a cross converted into a lonp by writing it 
without litting the peu or brush), and a short stroke carrie! up from the 
lett point, or it iga stroke with the symbol for 4 affixed (i. e.4,1). It 
appears to be a rounded, cursive, unilinear modification of the an- 
cient symbol for 5. ‘he Indian, Arabic and European. figures lor 6 
vary greatly, but some ei resemble the Chinese symbol The 
Zend ig evidently this symbol curtailed of the loop. The Devanagri, 
Muhratte and Eutopean are also close to it. The common figures for 
6, 7,8 aud 9are quivary, thatis, they are the figures tor 1,2, 3, and 
4 with a chort vertica! stroke to represent 5, or distinguish them from 
the lower serica. In 9 it restson a horizontal stroke, the figure 4 
having no stroke of the kindto support it, aa in 1,2and 3. The forme 
al-aymbola are probably less simple compounds of a similar kind, 
The upper part of 6 is the common figure, (equivalent to 6, 1). The 
nomenclature, was also probably quinary. The ancient Band 9 appear 
to be related, 9 is 4 without the three enclosing linea, and with the 
left vertical struke prolonged above the horizontal line to repreaent 6. 
The Indian, Arabian and European symbols for the higher numbers va- 
ry greatly, and the same figure has different powers in different sya-. 
tema, but, like the Chinese, they appear to have bern originally tormed 
from the lower ones. Thus the Devunagri 6, is 8 reversed, with the addi-+ 
4ion of a small curve at the top. 7 is, in general, two strokes like the letter 
¥, but variously placed, sometimes curved in both or one of the atrokes 
and frequently resembling-1, The 7 of Devanagriand one variety of 
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Arabic resemble the Aralie and pens 9, which is also the Indian 1, 
the Arabic aad European preserving the simple Chinese form. The De- 
vanagri uses the same symbol for 9 with the loop on the right side. ‘I'he 
mime symbel serves for G in Arabic with the loop below but on the 
left side; while in Maliratta with the loop on the hs agin our 6, it 
is thesymuol fur 7, The figure for 8 is rudimeotally a simple inver~ 
sion of that for 7. In some systema it appoara to be formed irom 4 
(aa the name is in sine syatema, i.-e. 8 iad dual), In general Giga 
modification of 6, as that in sowie farms is of 3, thus corresponding 
with the tinal oumenclature, 3, 3 dual, & trinal., 


Tt may be inferred! from the above that the Chinesa and the varions 
Tudian fiyares are ultimately referable to one origional, whether in (hi- 
wa, Tedia, or 5. W. Asiu, Some ol the radimentary symbols, as well 
as the principle of combioing and modifying them, are common to all 
the systems. ‘(he Chinese mode o: 8ymbolising numbers above 10 is 
ruder than the [odian, They have distinct ayub-la for 10, 100, Low, 
aud 10,000, sv that their notation exactly correspouds with the oral 
expression, ‘Thus the figures for 236 consist of the symbols for 100, 10 
aud 6, with the symbl for 2 over the 100 and thatfor 3 over the 10, 
and it ia rea.) off “I'wo hundred, three teu, six.” ‘The cirvumatauce 
ol the figures being jlaced or read from leit to right, tostead of from 
tup to buttum or right to lelt like the symbols of the ancient numerala 
aud thy ordivary cliaracters, appeara to show that the Chinvse system 
hus been influewced by the Indian and European. But its general chu- 
racter ia that whieh the latter probably presented in its earliest stages, 
Ii is not likely that the idea of value from erg alone preceded the usa 
of Ggurea, while a loreiga civilised nation which hud adopted the Chi- 
use methods would be more ready to discover that the symbula tor 
1,100, &c, might be dispensed with or underatuud, aud to reject them, 
than the Chinese themaelvea., The rudiments ofthe lnido-Arabic notation 
are preserved io Chinese, and probably originated with that race, 


*The Tibatans aod moat of the Burma-Himalayan tribes follow the 
Chinese in their mude of naming the numerals above 10. But there are 
Many exceptions and irregularities, occasioned by the mixture of ays- 
tems and terma, and by languagea mutually burrowing. For example 
even the Lhopa las not only the Tibetan term for 20, myi she 2, 10,. 
but a hybrid term Ahechit'ia which the Tibutan chik 1, is auffived to khe 
which must be 20 or “ seore’; 30 is khe-pheda-ni, 40 khe ni (score 2), 
50 khe-phédang-aem, WOO khe nga (score 6). [nu Lejcho she is kha, 20 
kha-kat, 30 kha-fat-sa kati (score one and ten), 40 tha nyet (So0re pat 
5) kha ayet sa fati (score two and ten), 100 kha kha ngon (score five 
- In Suawar we find 20 khalka (score), 80 sasi san (10,3) ; 40 thak neshi 

score 4); 59 khuk nishisasika (score 4 and 10 oue i, e, scores 4 and 

ns 1). 

*In the terms for 100 Chinese and Tibetan differ, The former has 
pe’; be’, p.’, equivalent to pak. The latter bes gya. The Tibetan term 
appears to be uukaown io Ultraindia. The Chinese is foun! ia two 

ata diuleeta,-puga. The anciewt Tamil pata hos an accidental conci- 
dence with the Uhinese term, But the root pa may be ultimately 





a” The two paragraphs marked * should bave oHowed “Ten” p. 27. 
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referable to asimilar acurce with the Chinese, Both the Chinese ani 
Pibetan terms have some appearance of being flexions of the terns for 
8. Chinese 8 pot, 100 pak; Tibet 8 br¢yud, gye, 100 brgya, gya. IF 
the scala is based on & binary oné, esis probable, the reretiudance ix 
real. In some of the Mon-Anan languages the dame rout is lound ex 
preasing 2, 6, and 100, 


Addendum (p. 18.) 
47 Road. 
a. <A. dang, E tang, M. dan, ga-lan, K, kalanti (T, 0.) 


A. 6K. chira da. 
« A, ngaba (? Bodo, Dhimal lama,, dama Tib.) 
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D. 
POMPARATITE VOCABULARY OF MISCELLANEOUS WORDS comMon 


TO TIBETAN, INITAN AND ULTRAINDIAN LANGUAGES, 


1 Ar. 


a. T. w. longma, s. Ihaknpa, Serp. lon Milch. lan, Kir. hak 
Murm. thata, Gur. nangmro ; Tce carmen Nag. rang-bin, range 
che, Manip. nung-sit, thirang, phanra, thirang, nong-lit,iaro lam-par, 
Lau lom {1}. 

Barman alliance, li, le, kali, fali, Changlo ridi &e,.(Gyarung). 

The Tib. hak, Kir. hok, probebly oceura ia the Lepcha aag-mot 
pal aak-ni “day”, aod in the Limbu tam-suk-pe “sky”, sa-chak 

aun’, 

Dray. elaru Fin. lil, ilma, lemin, Yukehiri ili, Turk. il, eil, Aino 
rera ; Cauc. churi, Georg. kari; Iran. aura, aer &o.; Semitic (wind’’) 
re, ire, ira; Atrican’ abhru, dc; Ason,.—Meri longlangi, ambawa 
langi. Pol (** wind’) mglangi, Rotuma leang, Sumbea riru, Mandh. iri, 
“wind”, irt Pol. eavili, Parig., pu-ire, Kaili powiri (The same root is 
found in “Sky”, “Sun” &c). 


2 Ant. 


a T. w. grogma, Serp. rhunma, Sunw. rog-machi; Aka farak, Ab. 
fara 

4. T. s, thoma, Lhop. kyoma (2), 

Alson.—Binua tami, silong kedam, [lok. hutom, 


3 Arrow. 


T. w. odah, « da, Serp. Lh da; New Bodo bela, Sunw. bla, Ka 
ren pla, Singph. pala, Jili mala, Nag. thelt, Manip. la, lu, nla, malu, 
mola; Burm. mra, mya, Murmi, Gur. Mag. mya, Kir. me (3). 

Iran.—pilu, Sansk. ; [vil vellu, billu, ““bow’”’ alae pilum Lat, 
pijl Dutch, &e. BE. Atr. mpamba Suah., tmpamba Makua (Drar, 
ambu &c.); Malagas. avana, Yoruba offa, Sech. bora “bow, Ma- 
ckua mura, “bow”  Asonesian,—Pol. tan, Pagai rorow, Lobo lara-kai. 
The most prevalent Malayu—Polynesian terms are of direct Malagasy 
and African derivation. Indon. Pol., fana, pana, &e. 


A Bird. 


a. T.w. byu, © bhya; Tiberk, Milch. pea, pia, Lap. pho, Limb, 
ha, Chep, tebe Male md ; Nag. vo, 0, thevu, Manip. va; Singh, wuy 
Kyo wa, ear ie gate batt ke 

Asone:.—Somb. pio, Kis ban, : : : 

4. T. 2. chya, serp. jua, ? New jhango, Sunw. chi-va, Mish. tsa, Dhim, 


1) [Gyarung tal (Toung-lho, tol, Karen, Khy. kai, Burm. dec.) ; Manyale 

ah: pa Sof (Gur mera) ]- | 

t akpa rboks y Macyak sarah, Gyarung korok (Tib. grog,) Thochu tw-khrp, 
PUT Hoty hwe, Horpas 


2) 
Fil, 
a (Burm), Manyak ma (Borm. &e.), A & {Tib.) 
5 Gyereng ae opr Tekpa pya (Tiberi Milch.), ‘yami aphui+ 
fi & z 
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jibo ; Manip. masa, macha, mataa, Nag wao, uzun, ozab, auha &e, . b). 
hin. chiang, ahio, tio; Korea sai, Aino giaf, chirpu &c. Tunens, 
gaha, Furk chush, kush, kushu, kus, &e. Magyar kataa ee 
Caucasian,—Leag heso, ueza, uetzu, Circ. zis, chshi, Georg kischi 
Asmesia,- ‘lime jaogu, Mank. jangang janguug (Newar) ; N Aust, lijitj; 
Komr. sisu, Lamp. «0 (“fowl”); Saw. tuhu, chundu, chizcha; Mong. . 
shobo, shudon, sebschu Hind, Beug. chiriya (see aleu Mon-Anam), 


5 Blood. 


a. T w khrag, 5, Serp thak, Lh. thyak, Milch. pulach (5). 

Bengali rakta, Sindhi rat, Sansk. radlira, Nic. kanak; Ugr worak; 
Ajr.—Saumali, (ialla dik, diga [the Asones  Pagailogow, Buol luka, 
Mag: lugu, rogo &e. Kuti daak, are probably from dara, lara] 


6 Boat. 


a T.w. gra, Lh dru, du, Chang dru, Serp the(6). Abor efka, Mish, 
ros, Garo rung; Gung-Ultra dunga, Nag lung, st-ung, arong, ru; 
Salt rung, daiwa; Khyeyg, Lungkba laung, Kumi lau, milauug, 
Ryo plaong, Mon klenz, ga-lon, Liu ru, reua, An, ding, Kus, liing, 
Burm. the, singyho li, Kar &hli, 

Ason — Mair. aig ee ‘Tag. longa, Jay, palang, Indon, baru, 
bulo,-parau, prau, Pol. falau, 

4 T é. ae i fag. koa, khoon, kho, kbung. 

Asoncss —Savu kowa. 
ce. T.s.ayen, Nog. yesang ; tiseng. 
Chin. chiu, ch’hiang lang. 

7 Bone. 


a. Tow. ruspa, Mag. misya ros, Sunw. rushe, Chep, rhus; T. gs, 
rote, Serp. rufa, Gur. nog-ri, Murm. nakAv, Lh rutek, Mish. ruboh; 
Nag: pot rha, rab, aru, wa; Lepch arhat; Manip -serou, daau, 
mard, para, ford, aru, arokaw, uru, thuro, kiru; Yuma ru, aru, ar, 
Singph mrang; Burm aru, ayo; Lau duk, nuk (7) 

Drav. ¢lume, elura, elu &o. Pashtu alakei, &e- Semitic, clam, alat; 
Cauc ratla &e. Malug teaolana, tolan. Asones.—Jav. balang, Lamp, 
belu; Austr pura, Baw. loh, Komr lolor, Solor, riuk (? Lau), Erub 


lid, Taraw. ri; Indon. tulang &c. (Malegasy). 
8 Buffalve. 


T, w, mahi, s. mahe. Luh, Lepech.. Murm, mahi, Gur. mai, Serp,’ 
meshi; N. & (. Tangkhul shi. * wie Pate 

Hind. bhaina, Baug, mobish- Semitic gam-bus; jamus. The original 
term waa provalily the wide apread mos, bos &c. “cow” (see Naga.— 
Himalayan ‘cow; Naga masi &c.] 





(46.) [Manyak ha (Naga auha)]. 

(5) [Takpa Jkbru) 

4 Gyaron dru, Takpa gro, Manyek gu] 

7) | Tho-chu ripal, Gyar, aya-rha, Takpa rospa,, Many. rukiw; 
Horpa rera] 
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9 Cat. 

@. T. w byila, Lh. pilli. 

Hind, billi &e., Lat. felis, 

bh. T. s. simi; Nag. ami, miang, miah, mochi, mean; N, & GC. 
Tangkul tumi, fame; Yume mi,a@mi, mim, nim-boi, mi-yaung; Kar. 
ma-iniyay T Kamb. chima; Bod. mouji (9). 

Mongol mii, Japan mio &e. Chinese miau, bio, nian, ngio; Asones.— 
Inden. miong, miau, miu, meo &e. 

Isthe Tib simi connected with singa, “lion?” In Indonosia sing, 
Auching, uching is aterm for “‘cat’. 


10 Cow. 


a TT. w ba,s phachuk [Tangus chyuken], Sunw bi, Limb, yopi, 
Dhim pin; Burm. awa, nua, Kar, wa bing, ga phi (10); Lau woa, An. 
bou; Drov awn, avu, pei &e. 

Tndon sapi 

&. Bh. Milcb. lang. 

Fin Jehmu, iebma; Cauc ol, al; Semit. In (root); Galla, Ambaric 
Jam, Danak. lah, Galla lawom, lawum, Suahili lombe; Asen.—Indoues, 


limbu &o, 
1l Crow. 


T w khata, Sunw. khod; Magar kag. T «, ablak (11), Serp. 
Ralak, Lh. ola, Lepeh elok, Gur mlon ry. 
[Drav, Vindy. Gung-Ultr kha, ka, kbawa, kag &o J 


12 Day. 


T. w. nyinmo, #. nyimo, Serp. nime, Lh. nyim, New. nhi, Mag. 
nam-sin, uuw ne-thi, hep nyi, ogi, Chang. ngam, Dhim. ngitima; 
Naga anyi, ni, fini, whi; Singph sini, Jili ¢ana, Burm. ne, Kar- ni, Yu- 
ma tari, kan-ni; Anum nyat (12), 

Tongus ininy, manyi; Yenes, na; Cauc kini, dini, Asones.—Born, 
ngo, nga, ungu, Sumbaw ano, Buol nu &e.; (“Sun”, Indon. neno, init), 


13 Dog. 


a. T w. khyi, Serp. Lh. khi, (18) Milch, kwi, Tiber. kaoi, Limb, 
khia, Murm. angi, New. khi-cha, Gur. nagyu, Mag. Seed kui, 
Chang. khu, Aka, Abot cki, Dhim khia, Gar. kai; Naga, kui, bi, bu; 
Manip wi &c., Singpli kwi, Burm, khwe, Kar, hiwi, Yuu, wi, ui, dui; 
Kamb chake 

Chinese khiau, ken, keo &c., Korea kai; Mong. nokoi, Fin koira 
karro &c Caucas koy, choi, woi, gwai, kari &c. «#—Bin. koib, 
koyo, Phil kua, agai 

& T..s. uyo(? Seythic, from a form similar to the Binua koyo) 


(9) [Thochu lochi, Sokpa simi, Manyak macheu, Takpa ayimbu 
(10) [Thocho gwa’, Manyeak wo-mi (mi-is ised generically as in ding= 
mi “buffaloes”, See also '*Cat’’)]. 
(11) [Thochu nyagwo, Gyarang tabrok, Takpa ake} 
(12) [Gyarung nye, pish-nye, (Burm.), Horpa nye-le, Takpa nyenti 
(Dhim. Nag}, Many. nasheha.] 
(13) [Gyaruny, Takpa khiJ, 
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14 Ear. 


a. T. w. ena, rnowa, na, Lh. neve Kir. naba, Murm. nape, Now, 
nhai pong, Gur. nade, Mag. na kyep, Sunw, nepha, Chep. nv, Chang. 
na; Naga na, fenaung, telenu, fenhaun, anve; Manip. ma, 4ana, khe- 
na &e. (out this muy te from Aen]; Singph, Burm, Kar, Yom. na, Kar. 
tho, ka-na. (14) 

Cauc. en, in, hauka. 

‘b. T. s. am-cho, Serpa am-chuk, 


15 Earth. 


‘Ta. Serp, Morm. Gor. Chep. Chang. sa, Lh. aah, New. cha, Mag. 
jha; Bod. Gar. Nag., Karen ha; Noge ba-wan (15.) 
Samoid ya, Jap, tsi, si; Turk. yazhun &c.; Cauc. misa, musa, mit- 
za, such Acc.; Zend sa, 
16 Egq. 


T. w. sgonga,s. Serp. gongna, Lh. gongdo, New. khyen. 
Cauc.—Lesz, gunuk, kur-kon, gaga Xo. 


17 Elephant. 


a. }.T. w. glang-chen, s. Serp. langba, Lh. lang-chen, (17) Chang. 
lang-pehi; Champb. lamun; Burin. w, chheng.s shen, Kar, thong, 
khaa, Yuu. sang-hung, tahi, kusal, kushai; Mon shen, tain, Lau taang, 
chang, tyang, chinng. 

Chinese chhiunz, sin, siong; Sunhili simba Asones.—Jav. leman, 
liman, (CUhomphung), Binua, Mal. beram, Bins brangae, dring eu, 


18 Eye. 


. a, T. w. mig, «. mik. (18) Him. mik, amik, michi, mide, mak, mi- 
kha; Abor amig, Kol’ mt, med, Dhimel mi, Bod. wagon, Gar. ore- 
kar; Naga wit, mik, ¢evik,-fenvik, fenok, ambi; Manip mit, mbik, 
mik, amak, amicha, oroit, amit; Singp., mi, Borin, -w. mvyak-chi 
myet-ai; Kas, Aamut, Mou mot, -pamot, An. wat [See Mon-An an 

ray. 

Chinese mok, me’, ba chia &c.; Jap. mamige, mey. <Africn,— 
Makua meto, mezo,, Suah mato, Kibiau mess, (theae E Afr. terms 
‘are plural), Kongo mesa; Malag massu&c. Ason—mat, mata &c. 


19 Father. 

T.w. pha, s. pala (19) Serp, aba, Lh., Murm. Chang. apa, Lepch, 
Gur. abo, Limb. sae Kir. ba, New, abn, ane Lay oe. ie 
Milech. baba, Chep. pa, Aka aba, Abor babu, Dhim. Gar, aba, Bod, 
bipha; Vindy. aba, baba &c; Nag. apa, apu, opa, apo, va, fabo; 








(14) [Gyarong Hroe, Manyak napi, (Murmi) Takpa ne-dlep, (blap is 
“ Jeaf") Horpa nyo | 

(15) [Vho-rho zip, Gyar, se", Tapke an’ 

(7) °[Gyar. Tepkalaog-chhen, Sokpa lhavo-che, Horpa lamo-chhen. | 

(18) |Gyar foimyek, tammyek (Burm), Takpa me-long, Many. moi, 
Borpa mo (Chin }] 

(19) [Gyar, ape, Many,, Takpa, Horpa ape], 


*d 
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Manip. apa, pa, ava, iba, papa, ava, Singph. Burm. phae, Kar. 
Ppa, nits ae pha, phai, ba, a abt: ian cal, le. pa 

Common in all parts of the World, Mongol, Samnide, Turk., Semitic, 
Afric. aba; Turk, Vumali buba &c. &c.; Asones.-bala, papa, bab, 
ibpa, pua, pupa &e. &o., [iba (Manip) * Mother’) 


20 Fire. 


T. Him. me (20), Him. mi; Aka ommah, Abor eme, Dhim. one; 
Nagai; Manip mai, ch@mi; Burm, ut, Kar. me, Yuma mi, me, 
mal; ? Mon miot; (tee Mou-An ) 

Chin. wa; Ainvabe, apeh, ombe, Jap. fi; Pin bi &e; Af —Tumali 
ibi, ibe, Kuam. mo, Mualuras ale, apo, alu; Ason.—Nibe-Pol. ale 


api &eo, 
a1 Fish. 


T. w. New. nya (21) Murm fer nya, Lh. ngya, T. ¢., Serp Limb, 
Kir. nga, Sunw ngao, Gur. fengua, Lep. ngo; Aka nogay, Abor engn, 
Bod. Gar na; Naga nga, ngis, nya, aogu, aughu, kbo; Manip kha, 
chaklia, Khai, khi, nga, sauga, thanga; Anam kla, Mon ka, Kaa. 
dokhu, Nicohar. ka. 

Fin kal, kif &c, Samoid Aual, Korea koki. Asonegs.-ku, ika, ikam 


(Mon-Auun) 
22 Flower. 
T w metog, s, mentok, terp, menduk, Lh, mentog, Murm. men- 
du, Tiberk. ments. (22) 
Galla duko, 
23 Foot. 


T. w rkangpa, a. Serp. kango, Lh. kanglep; Mikir keng; Manip. 
kh. ue, ki, akho, ake; Singy dngong, Kar, khong,-kba, Yun akauk, 
akok, ya-kong; Won chang, dzoug, amb, chung, An. kang-shun. (23) 

Dray kal, Chinese kha. Asones.—Austrolian kuna (Drav ); Simang 
ehang, Tobi chem (Mon-Kaml); I[udon. kaki &o, (Yuma); Fin, 
Chukchi, Eskim, Cauc. See Drav. 


24 Goat. | 
T. Lh, Murm. Gur Mag. ra, (24) Changl. raba ; Kol meram, Urao. 
era; Naga roan, ron, Garo puran, Bodo burma. — 
Semitic arpn, Saumali arre, Danok. illa, Galla ri, 
25 Hair. 
a. T. w skra,s, Murm. kra, (25) Lh kya; Singph kara. 
Fin karw, Aino kurnu, Koriak kirtstiwi, kirwyt. Cauc —Lesg. 
chara; Afr-—Mukua karare, Saumali dekore, Galla ke, chegur. 





, (20, [fho-chu, Takpa me’, Many. same", Gyar. timi, Horpa oma’ 
Alew 
ole [Grar chn-nygo, Takpa nya, nga Horpa hya]. 

(22) [Many., Takpa mento, Horpa .meto). 

(23) | Vho-«ho jako (Yuma) Horpa ko, Sokpa-khoil (Dray.)]. 

(24) [ Makpa ra] 

(25) [Pukpa kre]. 
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Aeon,—Cer ukar, Australia tnikure 
b T, a =erp ta, Limb. thagi; Kar tho (See Mon-An.) 
Fin ata, at&e, Asones,~? Panei tawa 
ce T w su, Dhim, mui tu; (25¢)? Kol ub, up. 
Fin up, ip; Chin, bo, Ason.—bok, but, ba &e (probably Dravir.) 


20 Hand. 


T. w. loz pa, (28) s. Serp. lango, Lh | ep kalick, New pa laha 
Gur. duis luk, aur Dae Naga aae, chak, yak; Singh leta 
Burm w. lak, = let. 

Turkish ilik, Gst Iagol. son —Indon. langan (generally ‘arm ”’), 
Sunda lingau, Pol. ringa, linga. 

27 Head, 

T. w. mgo, «. Serp go, Lh. guroh ; Naga kho, tako, Manip. kok, kul, 
kau, akuo; Burm. shaung, loan, Kar kho; Nicobar koi, (27) 

Ason.—simang, Bin, koi, Kue, kai, (lanip. Nieob.), Bulignini ko, 
Butan ogho. Jap. kaube, Kam kabbel; Aust. kabera; Cuuc,— Cire. 
kah, aka &e ; Iranian kupala, capot, &e 

> Gur kra, Mish, mkura, Bod Khoro, Manip, fakolok (Tib. kra 
‘hair’?); Yur lu, blu; ? Kas li, 

Cauc—korte &e Travian kula, cranium &e. zones —Sim kala, 
Aru guli, Born takolah, Mal, gcull’? fankora. 


28 Hog. 


T. w phag, « phakpa, Serp phak, (28) Lh. phagpe, Chep piak, 
New pha, Sunw ng Mag wak, it Aku kukpa,) Abor eek, Garo 
yak; Naga vak, ok, auk, thevo, thavo; Manip bok, /abak, avak, 
wok, bok, ok, Singp wa, Burm w. wak, s. wet, Yum wok, wet, wut 

Maluval parki, Iran pig, hog, porcus &e.; Cauc hake, khaka, ke 
bkaka &c. (Aka kuk-pa) Asones-Batan bagu, Siruwi kupot, (Manip 


Rubuk), Pol. puska, 
29 Horn. 


T. w ra, (29) « rajo, Lh. rou, Murm. rhu, Gur. ru, Sunw. guro 5 
Lepch. arong, ays rong, Chang. warong; Abor areng, Mish rin, 
Lhim danz, Gero korong, Bodo gong; Kol daring, dring, Ur. marag, 
Male morg; Naga rong, wong; Singp. rung; Mon kreang, greang, 


Kas. ta reng. 
30 Horse. 


T. w,. rta, a, Serp. Lh. Mar. ta (39), warm Eat sha, Kar kthei, kthe; 
Turk. ut, at, Yeni# kut, kus &c. {Hence kuda, ghora, &c.) Arm, 
tal, Cauc sho, techu, 4c. Sam. djuka, tschunde ; Sans ashwa &e, 








(25e) [Takpa po, Horpa spo, Many. moi (Dhim.)]. 

(26) [liver tryak (Naga), Many. lap-che’, Takpa ls, Horpa the]. 

(27) [Gyur tako, (Nog) Takpa gok-ti (Manip ) Horps gho]. 

(28) [Voh-cha pi, Manyak wah, Takpa pha, (Newar) Horpa vah]. 
Big! ho-cho rak, Gyar. fara, Many, rodu, Takpa ruba, Horpa 

on be 


(a0) JEpakpa te”]. 
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al iz rt et 


«. T. » Lh. khyim, Kir. khim, Murm. dhim, Sunw. khi, Gur. 
tin, Limb him, Serp, kanghba; Abor ekum ; Nagu bum, ham ; Manip. 

im, yin, shim, shin, tsun, chim; New, chhen, Burm im, eing, Kar. 

i, gueng, Yuma ing, ¢ing, um; Magar yum; Mon he, Kas? root 
ini, Kuki teng. (81) 

(Samodlede ma, me, men &e. 1) Ason,—Tobi yim, Mille im, Sunda 
ima, Sav.emu; Indon. rama, khuma, 

4. Ts. nang; Mrang nao, Bod. nou, neo, no, Anam dang, na, ya, 
nya, ngua, 

Cuuc. unneh, Ason.—Lamp nou (Bodo), 


o2 Trov. 


T. w, ichaga,s, Serp, Lh. chhya; Naga Aache, katse ; Mon pesoe, 
pathway. (32) 

Korea soi, auy, Samoid yese, beae, basa, &e.; Cauc, achik, icha, 
ask &c.—; Iranian. ms, eisen, ayus; .450n,—Indon base (Mon pa- 
soe), bosi, basi, besi, bisi &c. 

33 Leaf. 


a, T w loma, Lh. dama, Lep lop (33) Murm. New. lapte ; Gur. lau, 
Mag tha, New- hau; Abor anne, Mish nah, Dhim lhava, Bod lai; 
Manip. na, thi-na, thing-na, sing-nu (“tree-leaf’), Singp. Jili lay, Borm 
rwak, yuet, Kar la, Yuma la-kung, An, ln; (Drv, elei, ela &e } 

Fin lopa, lopat, lopta &e (‘Tib. Murmi &¢}; Malagas, ravi 5 
Ason.—Erub lum, Bima rupa, Savo rau, Pol Iau, ran, fades dau n, 
raun, Sumatra, Phillip. botong, Mul. &e. lai, a segregative used in 
enumerating flat objects, as cloths, sheets ae per é&c, 

b. Tih, s. hyomed, iyowe, Serp. hyomap, Lh. ayoma, New. han 

Chin. bio. } 

34 Light. 


a. °T. w. hod, Limb. ot; Naga oltike, (34) 
Turk, syod. 


b T. 4s. hwe, eu, Serp. Lh. ew, Singp. thoi, Jili thea. 
35 Man. 


T. Him mi, Abor ami, (85) Mish, name, Garo mivas. ge mi, emi, 
theme, thea; Manip. mi, tvemi, mu, semu, mai, ehamai: uma ku. mi 

Fin mios, mis, mes, pioa; Tark, bai; Zend memio; Ajs+.—Galla mi, 
ma, Manding. ma, Ason.—Indon, mama. , 


36 Monkey. 
a. T. w. sprebu, (36a) Lh, pya; Aka Jebe, Abor stbie; Naga veh; 








(31) o-chu kih (Sunw.) Gyar, chhem, Takpa khem]. 

(32) [| Tho-chu sorta, Gyar. shom, Horpa chu, Many. shi]. 

33) | Horpa bala’, ‘Takpa Slap (New., Dbin)]. 

$4) [Tho-chu wif, Horpa spho (Turk.), Many. wu’, Takpa wot, 
Mru watai]. 


(85) |Gyar agli ape Takp, mi’), 
(36 a) [Gyar, shepri, Takp. pra], 


18 Val. Ne1 
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Singp. we, Jili fawe, Kar. fa-a0e. 
n.—Indon. 7 brok, belo, ubal. 


Bb, TT. «. tyu. (36 5) 
37 Moan, 


T. w. slave, s, dawa, (37) Serp. oula, Lh. dau, Lepch,. Iavo, Limb 
Java, Kir. la dima, Moro lbani, Diana lani, New, mila, Gur Iau ngi, 
Sunw. la to si, Chep. heme, Aka pala, Ab, polo, Mish. malun; Naga da, 
Teta, Jura, yita, letu, le; Manip, lha, fangla; Singp. Jili sata, Burm. 
Kar. la, Yum lo, sla, bla-pa, ta; An. klang, Lau lun. 

Fin mano, Korea oru, Samoid iri, ireda ke., Chokch. iraluk; Iran. 
luna, moon, mon! &c. Afr.—Danek. bera, Felup fylein, Malagos. vuln, 
yulan. Ason.—Austr, pala; Indon, Pol. vola, bula, bulun &e. (through 


Malagasy -} 89 Bother 
0 * 


T. Him, ama, amo, am, ma, mang, amai, (38) Mish. nama; Dhim. 
Gur. ama, Bol. dima; Burm ami, Kar, mo, Mrung amo; Kas. kami, 
Kamb wi, An. me. 

Nearly universal, e. ¢. Yokahiri, Yenisei, Samoid., Fin, ama; Africa, 
Malagasi, ama; Asonesia, ama, ma &e. 


39 Mountain. 


a. T. Serp. ri, Aka modi, Daphla mlodi, Abor adi; Dhim ra; Yu- 
me lai, me-ra; Lau loi, noi, doi; Lhop. rong; Manip mulong, ‘along, 
Rhinog; Kar koe long, Yum Mang, hlang, slang ; 1- Mag. Sonw. dana. 

Chin lia, Tungus alin, wro, wra; Mong: ala, wla, Fin ur, Ason.— 
Indon lolob, iefeh, lada, lede, alanga, olono, gunong (Manip Aa-long). 

& «6T.e (W Tib}dak, Lepeh rok, Miloh dokaug, ‘Viberk dung= 
Keng, Chammng donk, Limbu tok-song; Male toke, Gond dongar; 
Jill satong, Burm tang, taung, 

‘Turk. tak, tag, dag, tau &« , Japan dake, Aino tapkub Ason.—In- 
don, latek,T Erub tulik [Viti toke-taw, but bere toka probably means 
“fixed’’}, thuang solo Rotume, 


40 Mouth. 


T,,Serp Lh kha, Milch, kagang, Chanrang kahk; Ake gam, Mish, 
faku; Bodo kucha, khouga; Angami Naga ata; Kar. kho, Lung-ke 
aka, Kum. uk-kha. 

Chin, khan, hau; Yenisei ko, gou, khan; Sam aagan, ak, agua, 
ake; Vurk. akee, agus, ic; Japan kusi, Kameh knafi; Cauc, haku; 
Semitic kho (Gara, Mahra); Mongol kurgo, gurga, Ason.—Auste, 
ka, karaka (Mongol); Jay. chikam (Aka). 


Al Mosquito. 


a T. w sundu, mchurings; Abor sunggu;? Kol. bhi-sundi, bho 
aendi; Manip sangsan, hacheans, kachang; Komi chang-rang. som 
Kaili sani, Murray I souney. Bima samulan (Kumi ) ; 

b. ‘Ts, sye-dongma, Lh, zen-dong, Him, lam (with other roots join- 
al 


pone 
(365) [Gyar ti). 
a7 yar. ésile, chile’ (Nag Je), Many. Ibe’, Takp, la’}, 
38) tHtorp. Many, ‘Takp. ama, Gyar, tomo). 
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ed) Aka tarang; Naga mangdong; Kumi chang-rang, Ason—Bag, 
tutang, Bat, tirangkas, 
42 Name. 


T. Him ming, min; Abor amio, Wish, amung; Dhim ming, Bod. 
Gar, mong; Naga min, man, fenung; Manip ming, armin, emin, tai, 
amang; Singp ming, Fill taming, Bins enin, ami, Kar, mi, meng, 
Yuoreming, amun, 

Common, 


43 Night. 


T. w. mtshanme, «, cheno, Serp. chemo, Limb. Ausen, sendik; Whim, 
whi-shing;*Naga asang-di (Limbu); Manip. rasa, rosa; Singh, sand, 
Jili sanap. 

Turk. achsham ; Mong, 86, chei, soni; VYenia sai: Aino fisi, asiri j 
Jap. joru, Fin ose; Senntic agar, azar, (Mar. Ghar.}; Afr.—Malagass 
asine ; .dson,—Balig. aanguna, Tid. singi bungi, Mang, chan. 


44 Oil. 


@ T. w. Abrumar, marku, Bhat. makAw, 

Japan abra; ? Kilimani,-makura. 

b. T. s. Serp. num, Lep- nam, Limb, ninge, Mingay; Kol senunt, 
Naga manga; Singh. Jili, Law nam-man. 

Ason.—die nana, Pol. famgo, pani; Indon. miniak, minako, 


mina (Limba, Naga), 
45 Plantain. 


T. # Lh. nzala, Kir, ngak-si; N ngo, mongo, mango; Manip, 
ngo-shi, nga-chang; Singp. lango, Jili Ahungo. 
Ason.—Che Indon. pisang may be an Ultraindian term, pi-sang 
(Comp. nga-chang éc.) 
46 River. 


T. w. gtaangpo, #. chang » Serp. hyung, Lhop chhe kyong, 
Lepeh, ong came Limb, ake ur, oat; Kir hong-ko, Gur, 
khwong; Mishmi tsalo; Naga joan, shoa, ewokha; Manip. shinggu; 
Anam song, sung, som. j : 

Pashtu sean, sin, sint (henca Sindo, Hindu, Indus, Scinde &e. hs 
Usr. shor, shar; Mongol chao, usun; Turk wsun, su, Bug, Yai-au, 
dsulga &e.; Ugr, iyaga, yusan fc. ; Sam, yacha ke.; Ug. yo, yori do:; 
Korea ha ayu. Ason.—Indon. sungel, sungei, sunge &c.; Cel. salo. 


47 Road 


T. Hin. lam: New lon, Sunw. la: Aka lam-tan, Ab Iam-be 
Mish. ailam; Dhim dama, Bod. lanra, Gar. lam; Na a lam, unglan,, 
lemang ; =ingp lan. Jili tanglong, Burm lam, lan, um lam, lang; 
Kas. lanti, Mon dan, ga-lan, An. dang, Lau tang. 

Chin, lu, lau; Gara orom, Mahra horom; Afr.—M i Inlambe, 
Suahili jira, Sech sela, Ason.—Indon rorong, lorong, balan, Jarw &c. 


a turang, taluna, dalang, dala, jolo, jalan, Pol, sala, hala, baranni, 
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48 Sait. 


T, w. tsha,s. Serp. Lh. chka, Mur. Gar. chacha, Mag. cha, New. 
chhi; Dhim. dese, Bod. shyung kare, Gar, syang; Naga mateo, 
metsu, mutie, machi, sum, hum; Munip miau, machi, mitt, ti, nchi, matai, 
Kasam, thu; Singp, taum, Jilichum, Burm. thha, tsha, Kur itha, Yum 
ma-tai, sheda. : 

Japan shiro ; Uer. sow, gol, sulu gek, so, &c.; Samide ai, air, sak 
&o; Cauc. shag; Indo-Gur gal, sulz, aout, salt &e.; fr.—Cialla uso, 
Danak assebo, Malagas aira (Jay Sam.) Ason —Indon sia, asi», si- 
yok, sien, asin, asiad, sira (Mulagasi), mase (Manip, machi ), maaikh, 


main, penasin, menguht Pol. ulane, maaima, maai, 
AD Sk. 


T. w pagspa s pagpa; [? Bolo bigar, Garo bigil]; Naga fakap, 
inv): yi ceamphik ; Bingp- phi, Kar. phi, Yum moe-pil ; P Kamb. si- 


ek. 
Chinese,-phi, phues Ason.—Austr. bokai, baka, 
50 Sky. 


Tw. nam kha, 3. Serp Lh nam, Kir namecho; Naga aning, anung. 
Sumoid,—nom, nium, nob, nyou; Uyr. in, ninak, inaiyo, numtma, no- 
men, nair; Kashmir nab; Ason.—Timor nano, Kissa onga [See Sun, 


Day.] 
61 Snake. 


'T. w, sbrul, s deu, Serp. drul, Lep. beu, Mag. bel, Sunw. bu-se, Gur 
bhu-guri; Aka fabukt, Abor tobi Mish febu, Bod jibou, Gar dupu ; 
Kol bing; Naga pu, phalu, purr, thofa, alia; Manip. marun, pbaru, 
phra, phrui, mari, phorun, phrul, lil, nrui; ‘ingp Iaju Jili tapu; 
Burm mrwe, myue, Yum. rul, rui, pul, pwa, marut; An Fun. 

Malagasi bibi; Kwamam, orin; Bengali uraga, Hind. Pash mar; 
Ason. —Tilang, bio (Lepeh, Yuma) N. Austral, ambi; Indon. ular, ula, 


orei, alhin &e. 
52 Star. 


T, w. skarma, (52) 8. Serp. karma, Lh, kam, Mur. kar-chin, Gur. tar- 
gy8; Ak fakar, Abor. fekar; Manip. tikron; Singp. sagan, Jil sakan, 

urm kre, kyve. 

Ugrian,—chur (Ost.); Koriak oger; Yenes kaken; Korea kurome; 
Mong odon; [ranian, tara,. dara, staranm, nstram, atella, atur d&e.; 
Afr —Suahili tara; Ason,—Kayan kraning, Viti, kalo, Indon entara, 
ndara, dala, etah, tawar, war ke. (waris probably a different root, be- 
ing found in New Guinea, Torres St., Australia &c., tarais probably of 
recent Arian origin.) 


63 Stone. 


T. w rdo,s Serp. Lh. do; (? Gond tengi; ) Anam da. 
Korea tu; Oat. to; Other Ugr lang, ko, ku, kiwi &e ? Malagasi vata, 


Rent ples Ie AVIRA. BA AR RAR ig ERIE 
(62) [Horp, agre, Many, kro’, Takp. karma). 
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54 Sart. 
T. nyima (54);? Kol singi (*ee Day"), 
Tiger. ee 
T. w. stag, « tak, (55) Serp jik, “Lh, tah; Yuma tehak-ke, tule 
koe, tagain 
Iran. tigris &c, 


56 Tooth. 
T. Serp. Lh go, (56) Tiberk soa; Murm. awe, New wa, Gur sai, 
nlag. sya’, Changloshia; Nag. pa, Manip ava, ha, hu; Burm swa, thwa, 
apan cha, ha, fa; Cer pu, hot &e ; Sewitic sin; Turk. tia, tish &e., 
Tungus. irs 4 r—Malag. mili, nifa. .d4son—Indon, yus, titi, ngisi, ist, 
nisik, niso, niko, nilo & (Malag 
of Tree. 

T. w. Gjon-shing, s shing-dong, tam, (57) Serp. dongo, Mur, dhoing, 
Lh. shing, Tiberk Milch botung, Limb Mag. sing, Kir, aang-tang, Gur, 
ain-du, New sima; Aka aanged, Ab, gine, Mish niasang; Dhim shings 
Naga, sang-tung, san-tung, sun-doug, si; Manip thing-bang, sing- 
bang, thivg-kung, thang-rong, asing, hing-tong (Tib.), hing-bang ; 
Kar theng, thi, Yum ting, teing; Kas ke diing, Lau ton, tun. 

Chinese shi, sha, ch’hiu, chang &: ; Yenes hochon; Sam, cha; Ug, 
auy &c; Cane che, she; Kameh uthun, #ztun, unda; Ason — Lamp, 
Land batang; Phil, dutung, Sunila tang-kal, (Mal &c, tang-kai "‘stem'’), 

8 Village. 

a. T’ w yul tsho, ¢. thong, (68 a) Kir teng, Chang.dong; Abor do~ 
Jung, Mish mating; Gar. song; Naga ting, ting-khua, ching, 

4 T. w yultsho, Serp. yul; (534) Naga yum, ayim, yams; Maring 


yul, yon, 
j 59 Water. 


T Serp. Lh ehhu, (59) Lim) chua, Kir, chawa, Gur. kyu, Sunw. 

anicho ; Naga tau, dzu, zu, atau, tu; Manip. aichu, tu, tundy [Gang« 
Tite Ji, si, ti, di, ri, tui &e Mon dail. 

Chinese, chui, shui, sui &e.; Jap mizo &e; Samoid tui, itu, Ugr. 
uit, ute, wesi; Turk, shin, su &e; Mong usu, usun; Ason.—bigan, 
mazi, meze, maziée, .4sen.—Indon. chie, 

60 Yam- 

T. w. dona, s thoma, (60) Serp. dhoa, Murm, teme, Gur, taya; 
Bodo Mrung. tha; ? Kol da‘sang. 

Chineae dua tu, tua cha; Ason.—Indon uda, New Cal. uti, 








(4) [Gyar kini, Many. nyima, Horpa nga |. 
55) |Horp stak, Takpe tee]. 
(56) Thech. swe', Sukpa syu«chi, Horpa syo, Gyar. diswo, Takp, 


wa’, Many. pliwi'], 
(57) [Gyar. ahi’, Many snpo', Tapk. sheng-dong]. 
(58a) [Gyam twang-cha | 
(586) [lakpa yu, Many bo,? Gyar. wo-khyu, tuekhyu}. 
(54) (Vhocha chah, Gyar. tichi, Takpa chhi, Many, dya', Gyasi; 
shui (Chin i, 
(60) ty at, seten], 
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APPENBIX. TO CHAP. VI. OF FART IL 
=. 
VOCABLES NON-BHOTIAN IN ROOT OR FORM COMMON TO THE NoOnTH 


ULTRAINDIAN, HIMALAYAN, AND MIDDLE GANGETIO LANGUAGES. + 


1 Air. 


a. Changlo ridi, Aka dori, Yuma oli, kali, &c. Borm, fe, Kar, hi, khi. 
1a). ‘ 
re ilma, ifm, [ila, elama, elem &e. “Life” ] Wog. Gl (Ost. Gl, wile 
te, Mag. elt, Lite’), Tork mail, chil, (Comp Wiud?", Yukahiri ik, 
Aino vera, Turk if, eil, chil, sil &e.; Mahral era, Gara ire, Arab 
ve &o ) —dson,—Sumba riry; “Wind”, Mandh. iri, Ut. lauri; Celeb, 
pulre, pori, &e.; Auat. maile wirl-nguma &e.; Pol savili. [ee D1) 

b, Limba. samit, shami, Lepeh. sagmat Mag. namsu, Sunw, phase, 
Milch Aask, Ab. ager; Manip. nung-sif, Khoib,, ro Maram nldut, 
Luh, masi, N. T. masa, C. 'T. mashia, Maring marthi ; Nag, rang-che, 

14) 
\ Mong. achur, ahur, whr, Tib, hur (wind) [See B, Mon-An. The Bima 
simei appears to be connected with the Limbu stam]. 


2 Ant. 


a, Serp. rhunma, Abor-M. mirang, Mish. arwang, Jili teang-lang, 
Lub. chaling, N. T. lang-za, Khoib miling, Mar, phayang ; Yuma pa- 
long, maling, pa-lein-tsa [Drav. Ason.—~ee Dray. Some of the Asone- 
sian words are imimedinto derivatives from UWltraindian., ‘Thus the 
Maring miling ia found in the Bugis anid Dore birt, Kand. dere and with 
a final g iu Madur., Baw. bilie, but thig may involve a separate root for 
Simang bas les and Pani ins-ga. The'Abor mirang and Mishmi rvang 
yender it probable that the Tibetan rag, Sunw. rag-machi and Burman 
pa-rwak-chhit or pa-yuot-sik present the same root] 

b. Gur. chiji, Sunw. rag-machi (rag, Tib.); Murmi syen-ri, Bod. ha- 
az brai, Ahom nvuchkn, ‘Deoria Ch. chimechi; a mache, muthang, 
tik-sa, tik-/a, fache, hung-sak, tsip chat &e; Manip: D lang-za, 
chuncha, kak-cheng, nteang, nteng, tangin, meteang-pwi, ching-kha ; 
Yuma mats, pa-lein-faz, Burm par-wak-ehif; (Drav. chima, pijin.) 

¢. Lepeh. tak-phynl, Limb. sik-chem-ba, Kir, sa-chata-va, Nag, tih- 
ga, tsip-chat; Manip, kek-cheng. 


6 Boat 
Gurung piz-va; Komi plrung [See Tib-Ulé. and Dray. (a)]. 








wae ee —— 


* In App. E the roots, not the definiives, are italicised. 1 have 
anbatitoted “non Bhotian” for “non Tibetan”, as Mr. Hodgson’a Enat 
and North Tibetan vocabularies now show that geveral of the vooables are 
Tibetan, 

(a) [Gyar., Toung Ibu ta i] 


(1) [Thocha mozys (Manipari D, magu &c,)] 
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7 Bone. 
une nugri; Garo gring, kereng, Maring Kirn &e. [See Tibetoe 
F, 
8 Buffaloe. 


a. Limb. sawet, Kir. Sanwa. Saw and san are probably the roat 
used for “Cow.” (#.),—ef and wa being def, postfixes. 

6, New. me; Deor, Ch. me,-Asam moh (“ Cow” Murm. she, mih, 
Suow. 53. Burm. me.) (85). 

ce. Aka men-dak, Abor men-zek, men=jek, men=feq ; Naga tek. 

“Cow”? Ch. ta-gu, Turk. inak ; 1 Fin tras. Ason—* Cow” Bis, daka, 


9 Cat. 
Yuma mim boi, Newar bhow (9). 


10 Cow. 


@. Sunw. bi, Limb, bit, yopi, Kir. pit, Lepch. bik; Dhimal pia, Kae 
ren bpt, bing, Bengali ga-bii (Drav. pei, pefa &c., and see B,; Mon. 
in an D, fib,-U ti) (10 a). ( sik pail a 

ew. sa, Aka shye, Abor sou; Mishmi ma-tso-kru; Singph kane 

eu; Gar. mashu, Bod, mashu-go; Naga masu, masi, nasi, mahy &c.; 

asia ka-ma-si; Yulia shya, tsi, teho, ma-chou (“ Buffaloe” Tib., 
Ultr.-Semitic). (105). . 

Chin. sua gu, sha gau &e, Ost, mes, Perm mos, mus, mys, Wog. misye, 
Tat. bos.—APf Sumali, Galla, Bishari &c. soak, sue, osha. The Ostiak 
chosy, Kamchat kusha, Lap. kuse, kos, Shongalla kusa, appear to 
combine the sibilant root with a prefix pr another root, Comp’ singpho 

Ae. 

¢ Gur. myau, Mur. mie. These forms are probably related to a, 
Bee also “ Buifaloe” b, 

d, Mag. niet. het is possibly the Turk. inek. (10 d). 


1] Crow. 
Aka pak, Ab, pivag, piak, puag, Naga vakhe, Yuma uak, tof, 
B. Tangk awak, Mariug ak, Maram chap ehat. (11). : 
Ason,—Tag. evak, Lloko wok. 


12 Day. 


a. Limb, Jen-dik, Kir, len, (12) Abor Jonge, Songp, kalhan, Mar. dome 
fa do. 
Ug lua, 





(35) [Manoyak ding. mi-] 
(9) (‘Tukpa syim.du. ] 
(10a) [Mang. wo mi 
(i 6) [Sok-pa sa lo, Lhochn, “ball”, 2yak (Yama "cow" shyay], 
(lO qd) [Gyar nye nye, Gyami myen, new]. 

11) [Vakpa atpo, (Maring at), Thoch. ayag-wo. * 

(12a) [Takpecnyen fi (Limb. ler dik). The Horpa nyele appease 
fo show that nyen, len, is the Tibetan aye with an » postix), 
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b, Magar nam-sin, Suwn. va-thi, Tiberk. shang-ma, Singphu ning 
thoi, Nag. ssonga, ising, Deor. Ch. sanja, Lungklesun Manip ngasun, 
maging, asun lakh “Sun” tshan, Burm, tsrheng, chung. Nancow., 
han, bod, shyan, Giaro san, rasan, Kol sing, The word is radically “son” 
in most of these languages — 

Ug. shun-du, Tangusian. “Sun”, shun, Ost. siunk, Semitic sham, 


-whama fe. . 
15 Earth. 


a, wimb. kham, Kir ba-hhe, Sunw. kha-pi (? Tib, New, cha, Tib, #2) 
Singf nga Jili taka (whence probably the Naga katok), 
& Lepel. phat, Manip, lai-pak. (15 a). 


16 Eqg. 


Dhim tsi, Naga ati, Limb. zhin, Kir, uding, Cheng]. go-tham, Ti- 
berk. fum, Dhim. fui, Bodo don-doi, Gar. tou-chi, Singphu udi, 
Burm. a, Kar, di, Milchanang #, Gek, Asam koni, Yuma wati, adui, atui, 
Nag. afi, of, ott, utsu, ausu, hadse, Manip. nroi-dui, maka-fwi, hachu, 


atu, ariu, wayti, (16). 
17 Etephant. 


a. Mewar, Chepang kisi, Sunw so da, Abor-Miri siti, site, Manip. 
ka-sai, sai, Kar. ka-tsho, Nag sati, shiti, swti, teu (see Tib.-Uit.) 


20 Fire. 


Garo wol, ver, Manip. wan, tavan, Singph. wan, Nag. van, (Mons 


An.—Sua”, “Sky”, 
22 Flower. 


a Limb phung, Kir. bung-wai, Sunw. phu, New. SION, Aka pung, 
Abor. apun, Nag. tuben, chusen, nhopu, popu &e., Manip. D, abun, won, 
pie, Burm. pan, Kar. hot, Gama pa, par, papa, Deor Ch, iba, Garo par, 

od. bidar; Drav, pu, puve &o 

Ch fa, dua &e Japan jana, Semitic ful. Af—Bagnon guefon Felup 
ba fan, Malang. wong, vono, vuna ko. dson —com. fonga, bunga ke. 

“Flower”, ig nut included in Klaproth’s Ecythic vocabularies. ] 
eG lag. sor, Lep. rip, Chep. ro, Manip, par, rai, lai, ubara pen 
(pan &a.in other dialects) Nag. nara, nofong (? Dray.) 


23 Foot, 


a Mileh bung, Tiberk, dung khot Manip. wang, Limbu, lang dophe 
(Uraon dape) Changlo bi, Nag. uphi, Bodo yapha, Maram, Songpu phos, 
Kor. chapi, 

pa is a common Asiatic root, but in moat formations it takes final 
r, a, da, t, #« &, eg. Koroa par, Kash dhoer, Sindh. per, Hind, 
pair, Sansk pada, pad, Europ. pes. vado, foot &o, Beng. pa, pays, Semi 
tie pa'im, pa'am. Af —Malag. pe, fe, Galla fang. Ason.—Pol. wan wos, 
pee (Manip.), Mak. dongtong, Sol opat. 


a 





(6a) [Harp itcha,. 
city [Gyar, kiten, Gyamt chistun], 
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§. Morm. bale. New. pal, Gor, bhade, Abor.M, ale, Mag. mihil, 

e Sonw, khweli, Kir, ukharo, Borm, khre, khye, Kors khodn, Tiberk, 
bong khuf (Drav.) 

d. Dhimal khokoi, Kami akot, akeuk, (Tib-Ult,) 


24 Goat. 


a. Aka shabam, Abor shoben; [Dhim eecka,] Nag, nabung, me, 
Bong, Manip. hameng [See Mon An.] : 

{not ineloded in Kiaproth’s Atlae), 

Af Malag. beng, umby, Woloff biente. 

‘Ason —Indon, bembe, bimi, embe, ambo, imbe &e.,kabimhy, kambing. &e. 

b. Sunw charaye, New. chole, Lep. scar, sarchru, Chepang micha, 
Dhimal eecha, Songpu zyu (~indhi chelo Hind). 

25 Fair. 

a. Lep. nehom, Mag. chham, Sunw. ehang; New. song, Changlo 
sham, “ae sam, tham, kosen, Bongjn som, Kuk. sem, na ee 
bang, Yuma ¢sam, tsang, chang &e., Toung-thu at/aon, The Mon- 
Anant thwat, sok, tau’ is probably the same root. 

Mong. usun, usm, chor-clun, Turk asim, Ason —Tobi ehinr. 
(The nutaercns other affinities of Vobi, Pelew dec. with the Ultraindianm 
languages make it evident that chim ia of Ultraindian origin and pro= 
bable ‘eat the ‘Turkish form onee existed in the Ultraindian- province} 

}. Kir. moa, Gur. moi. Chepang min, Dhimal mui tu (? Hind. 
mu), Bod khunai, khomen Guro'keman, Naga min, Burm chiding. 

Nag, kho,.ko,. [2 Bod, Ahanai, Ahoman,. Garka-man (* heed" p] 


26 Hand. 


Mileh. got,.ged, (Chang?! pas }, Kir. chuku-phe-ma,.(*foot’? whiin- 
ro), Limb Awk-taphe (foot lang aphe), Mag. hut piak, Chepang 4nf— 
pa, Nag ehak, yak, Manip. L), kot, kut, Aut &e Binua fokut, toko€, 
A. Ugr. kat, kata, kersi, het, Rit &0. Sam,.hatte kc, Indon, Kurop.. hath, 


hand é&c. 
-O% Head. 


@, Lepels afhtak, Limb thag-ek, Kar. fang, Mur. thobo, Abor mi- 
tuk. tuku, Nag. tek, Silong atak 

Chin. "thou kha. Sanak masétha, Zend wedege. .ff.—Tum. adg- 
Ason.—Indou: otak &c. 

i. New. chon; Burm khong. Nag. khang, iho &e,, Gar, dekam, shf— 
kam, Jili mogum i 

e. Gar, kra Bod. khoro, Mish mkura ("*Hair,” Tib. fra, Singm 
kara). 
_ Meg. mitalu, Manip. fu, alu. 
2, Tiberk pisha, Sunw piya, Manip. pi, api, chapi &e- 
Tork pasii. j 
jf. Abor dum: pong, Aka dum-pa,. Singph. dong, Deor, Ch, gademn. 

28 Hog. 

a. Murtm dhwa, tua, Kar tho. 
Koren tu, tof, Ch. tu, du, Og. faa, tte, 
® Gur, tili, Mieh ball, 
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30 Horse. 


Milch. rang, New. sala, Chepang serang, Singp. kamrang, Burm. 
mrang, myen, Lungkhe rang, Kol sadam. 

De lo, lu, fog,; Ason.—lndon. jaren, jara, dala, ndala, nyarang, 

¢. Mong. Tangus. Korea mourin, moron &e. 


31 House. 


a. Lepech #;7 Manip in, Yoma ing. (‘Tib.) 
& Mar. yum, Manip. yim, Abor ehwm (Tib.) 
New. chien, Manip, sang, Dhim, cha, Singphonfa, Manip kal, 


¢. 
shin &o. (Tib.) 
SL Sroz. 


a. Milch. , rung, run, Lepch. panjing, Limb ji, Kir Mag. 
Chepang guste: Murr phai, Gur pei, Sunw wa akli,; Uraon pauna, 
Jili tapi, Singph mpri, Maram kapha. 

b. New na (7? Kas ner, , 

c. Lepeh pan jing, Nog jian, jan, yin, yen, &e Deor Ch. sung, 
Burm san, than, Mishmi si, Manip nian, thin, fin, thir, tfdar, 
Aka kakdhar, Kumi hadang Dhim chil, Bod. chur, chor, Garo ahur, 
wil Tangus shelle, zhilla, solo &e. 

f.—Suah. chunga Tigre arhin. 

32 Leaf. 

a, Kir ubava, Snnw saphe , nudar, Nog tauwa &c, Burm rwak, Lau 
bai (see M A} : ; 

b. Lepcha lop, Singph lap, Nag nyap, Tib. fama, Dhim lava. 

¢, Ahom anne, Nuga am, Mishin nak, Manip na, thing, panu. &e, 


33 Light. 


a. Lep aem, Changlo ngam, Sunw. kango, Aka hang tepa Chep, 
angha {,? Bhut dam,) : : 
5 Lep. achur, Limb. thort, (1 Bod. churang); (Tib. hur “wind”, achur 
Mongol “‘air’’). 
ce. New jala, Murm, ajalo. 
34 Man. 


a. Lepeh. mero, Kir. mana, New mano, Sunw. muru, Aka bangne, 
Mag. bhermi, Chep. pur-si. Is the Mur of Murmi not the same word ? 
tk Tibetan (Burm iu, Dray. Vind. Aero, ala male, oraon ke. 


Pashtu Sindh. mare &e. &e. a wide apread root, 

6 New mijang(masc) Dhim. diang, Changlo? sengo, Jili naang 
Naga nye sung, mesung, sauniak, Deor Ch. most, 8 Tangkh pasa, Kye 
mass. 

Ug. chum, Aum, Korea, sana, shantn Malay jan-tan, 


36 Monkey. 


a. Sanw. more (Man, muro) Mish. tamrm. 
b, Gur toy, Chep. yukh, Burm. myau+, Yoma yaung, Manip. 


yong, kozyong, nayong, hayong, ying khayo, Dhim, 
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38 Mother. 
Aka'ane, Abor, nane, Singth. nu, Nag. anu, onu, Manip. anu, onu, 
nod 
AD Mouth. 


a. Lep. abong, Abor-M. napang, napung, Nag tepang, tabang, 
Kum. labaung, Semitic pam &c. 
Gal. afan, Dan. afa, Melag. vava. Ason.—pang, ban, fafam, baba, 
Safa, fefa. 
&. Limb. mura, Mag. nger, Manip. mamun, chamun, khomar, kha= 


amor. 

e. Kir. doh, Mar. muthu, Gond. udi, Murm. Gur. sung, Sunw, 60, 
Chep. mothong, Newar mhutu, Kir. doh Gor, hotong, Nag. tun, 

d, Changl. noang, Dhim. nui, Manip. ania. 


41 Moschtio. 


a. Lep. mang keng, Nag. mang-dong, Manip. kang, chakhany, ting- 
kheng, tangkhang, Burm. thyeng hhyen, Yuma kang 
b Aborsynggu, Mish todzs, Kar.patso, Manip, Kachang, sangsan; 
thangtan thangkran, karehi, Bodo them-phor, 
¢. Chepya Aka Mishia Nag ayak, 
d, Changlo dinang. 
44 (ie. 


Murm, chigu. Gur chugu, New ehikang, Mag. siti, Chang], men- 
#i Chen sate Mish'sua, Burm achhi. shi, tsi, Yura tat: Nag tanta, 
totez, kakizu, Manip to-chai, Dhim echuiti, Bod thou, Deor ih. fu, 
Manip. to-chai, thau, thao, Kuren tho, thu, Bongju, kerai. 


45 Plantain. 
a, Lepeh kar-dung Si 


ph ungei. 
b. Limb la seh’ Ker gin si, Maint mache, Meg. mocha, Sunw 
mu-hi, Chep. maise, Mish. pheji, Manip ngachang, ugaaid. 
46 River. 

a. New. khusi, Dhim. Garo. chi, Abor-M asie ( “ Water.) 

b MagkAola, Chep. ghoro, Kol gara, Uraon khar, Naga Khar, 
Bunw. sia, Kum ta-gie 

c, Bodo doi, Manip. duidat, tui-konk, tuthau, iu (Water). 


49 Skin. 
a. Lep athun, 


b. Limb horik, Garo , Kol harta, ur, Manip, ohul, arhun, 
e. Muorm di 6hé (Gur dhi) Singph phi. 


bO Sky. 
Lepeh: ta liang, Sunw. sarangi, New. — sardy¢ Bod no khorang, 
Abor taling, Mish bra, Nag rang-tung; Malo sarange, (Day &c.,} 
Rang, lang, lun, lungo &c, ia a wide spread root applied also to air, 
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day, sin, God, Tib, Ugrian, African, Asonesian, In the more radical} 
form fa, ra, it is atill more common. 


o2 Sfar. 
Changlo murgeng, Singp sagan, sakan, Manip chagan. 


53 Stone 


Milch. rak, muy, Tiberk rak, galhing, Him. Tong, lung, lohong &e, 
pom. (lib dey; Garo lone, Ake elung Abor iting, ung Mish mpla 
Sins) h niuny, talong Nog long Manipmung, eng, info, thulung, ngulung, 
Kum funy, dum, Car long, bu 

P Mong. cholon, cholo (ordinary form of Seythic krual, cel Ee.) gine 
dhi rekan Af.—saum, dugha, ugha Galla duva, daga, data’ Amh, © 
dengya Meakna maluix; Ason —Mille ratah, Tasm. lomai, loine, Aust 


we » Marama cc. 
54 Sun. 


a Abor arung, Nag rang-han (See *ky.) 

b, Bodoshan, Gur san, ra-sen, Deor. LH. sank, Nag. sen, rang han, 
Singp tsan, Jili kaésan, Kol, singt 

ung, shun, Ug. shundy &r., Semitic sham &e. Indo-Eur, sol, sun &o, 
65 Tiger. 

a. Limb keh va, Kir Aiwa, Dhim kkuna, Nag Alu, hayi, taku, 
pe Manij: hai, tokht, chekewi, kt-bui, akiw-li, sang-khu, sdiwi, sa 

trl, 

b Mag ranghu, Singpli sireng. 

@ Sunw gups¢, Chepja, Male sad, Nag. sa, salnu, chianu, Bod. 
moa, Garo matsa, 

a@ Ab. simioh, Aka samnya Mish tamya. 


bi Tree. 


#, Lepeh kung, Manip thing-kung, Kumi abung, tagom, 

Simang Awing. 

b, Tiberk pang, Bod borg-phang, Garo pan, Deor Ch. popon, Burm. 
aneng, apen, ~ingphuphun Nag dang, pon; pe, Manip thing-bang, sung- 
Bony, hing-brl ke. 

Ug. pun, pu, fa&e, Sam pu, pe, poi, Tungus mo, mo, Pushtu wana, 
Af vohad, dAson.—pon; puang, pohon, puna du. 


68 Village. 


a, Murm namso, Gur nase, Nag he. 
b New. gang, Sunw goun. Lhop. Lepch hyeng. This vocable ia wide- 
1, spread in Ultreindia and Indonesia, bat frequently. applied tw 


* family”, “ tribe” &c. 
59 Water. 
a. Kumi, Kyon ¢ui, Kyan fuwe, Mrung fei, Lungk. fi, Rakb. ri, re, 
Kar hii, hie, Chep. Milch. ¢i, Magar di, Chang ri Murm kui tol 
[ace T. UL] 





